
Classes, and Isaluo Qoutlcmcn and Officers ol tlio station. 

Tho Sirdars and Chiefs of tho Fust Class 'wore couduett 
to their scats by the Political Agent and his Assistant and the 
Oriental Translator to Government 

His Etoellency tho Goveknob having received tho com- 
pliments of tho Sirdars, Chiefs, and others, addiessed thorn in 
Marathi to tho foUowing etfoct — 

I havo much pleasure m -wolconiing you in Durbar, and in 
conferring tho usual inv c stituro of puc( ( ssion on some of yon who 
ha\o not proiionsly received it at tho hands of my prcdccc ssors. 
It has been a great gratification to mo that I have been ablo to 
•visit your province, tho natuial capabilities of 'which aio m many 
resj^iocts second to none in India, fertile, and well 'wateiod, and 
inhabited by an active, industrious, peaceable population, pe- 
culiaily apt for the pursuit of agriculture and commerce 

Two characi eristics especially strike a stranger in this pro- 
vince It bears oi ery where maiks of its historical fato m hav ing 
been for centuiios tho bailie field of contending dj nasties of having 
formed at various times tho frontior provmco of tho rulers of 
Beejapoor, of Sattaia, of Kolapoor, of Poona, and of Mysore. It 
IS perhaps on this account tliat wo still find hero what is so often 
wanting elsewhere in India, a largo and powerful body of here- 
ditary Cluofs, who havo preserved unimpaired tho moans of in- 
lluoncing the people around them m peace, as they were wont 
in former times to do in war. Many of you havo bad personal ex- 
perience of tho earnest dtsiro of tho British Qovorninent from tho 
fime of Mr. Mountstuart Elphinstono and Sir John Malcolm, 
dowfi to that of Sir George Clerk, my immediate predecessor, not 
. only to continue unimpaiiod your rights, privileges, and propor- 
•tios, but to aid you m exercising the influence which your power 
gives for tho benefit of all around. 

I had lately the pleasure of congratulating His Highness tho 
Maharaja of IColapoor* on having shown himself, after a long proba- 
tion, 'worthy to resume tho direct administration of his tomtorios, 
which in the time of his prodocc‘<80r, and previous to his own coming 

* U. H Siibdji LUuJt r ihtu.ij oiuittripaik, K 0 8 1 
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fTO, had, as you all know, so often been a prey to every form 
misgovornment and confusion. I found His Highness not only 
umaolf able to converse in English with English gentleman on 
most topics of public and private interest, but carefully training up 
under his own eye, and in his own palace, a class of young chiefs, 
the sons of all the principal officers of his state, who will have 
the moans of obtaining as good an English education as Hus Uigh- 
noBS himself received und.er the paternal care of the Political 
Agents who have been Begenis of his state, from Colonel Douglas 
Graham and Mr. Anderson ■* to Mr. Havelock. 1 found every 
department of the state weU superintended by Ilis ITighness 
in person, and every visible mark of justico being duly adminis- 
tered, and of the people being well governed, prosperous, and con- 
tented. I hear from Mr. Havelock and Major Oldfield of othtr 
Sirdars, now present, of whose administration the same may bo said, 
and I know you all oipross anrioly to servo tho British Govern- 
ment and to obey its wishes. But it sooms to mo that some of 
you hardly see tho way in which this laudable desire can bo put in 
practice. You would all wilHiigly load your forces into tho field 
at the call of Government. But this province is a frontier pro- 
vince no lougor, and he that would find tho foreign oncmies of 
tho British Government mu&t go far beyond Poona or Mysore, and 
must sock our foes beyond Attock or on the borders of .China. 
Ear he it from me tc* urge you to forgot the material renown 
of the races from which you spring. Some of your ancestors . 
have heon more than passive allies of tho British Govommont, 
The great ancestor of one of your principal houses commanded 
side by side with tho ilLuatrioas ‘WcUcsloy before the walls of 
Soriugapaiam, and I would not wish you to fall one jot behind 
your forefathers in tho qualities wMch made them successful * 
soldiers. But w'hat I wish you to observe is, that tho altered circum- 
stances of India now require that those same qualities which 
made your forefathers succossfal soldiers should now ho mani- 
festod on a different field of action. The groat imperial power 
of Her Majesty the Queen of England renders it unnecessary that 


Now Su Hoary Ijaoon Aadorsoa, K. C, S. I. ( Botntay Civil Sorvko. ) 




Any •of you skould entertain a single soldier for defence against 
the inroads of your neighbours. The same power forbids 
you ip attempt aggression for pimposes of your own aggrand* 
isement. Loyalty, courage^ self-denial, are still as necessary as 
■'ever in the character of a great Chief, hut they have a different 
work to do, and what T wish you to understand is, that every 
armed man whom you cntortaui beyond ivhat is needed for pui’poscs 
of police and iutcriud adiuinistration, is so much wa&to of your 
pon er and resources, which may bring you into undeserved trouble, 
but can nci er bo noccssaj'y for your own honor or usefulness. 
The vast defensive works which crown every groat mountain, and 
the I’uinrt of which meet tho eye bi almost every largo town in this 
province, are no longer needed for your safety ; but there is a 
wide field before you in which the constructive abilities of your 
architects may fiudamxdo scope. Though it is no longer neces- 
sary to build forts, you may rival tho Pundoo heroes of your early 
history by cutting roads over mouulaiu gorges, and building bridges 
over uufordabJe sireams. Ton may omulato Asoka by works of 
irngaiion, or of shelter for travellers, or by building hospitals 
for the hick and needy, and your namos may bo renicmborod with 
gratitude by future ages, wheu .nil tradition of tho mere fighting 
chieftains of former days <ihall have passed away. 

Tp Brahmins it is hardly noccssary that I slmiild insist on 
Abe general claims which learnuig and letters havo on your atten- 
1i6n; but boro again there are one or two points which 1 cannot 
but notice. Somooftho Sirdars hav c made luoht croditablo pro- 
gress in learning tbo languago and literature of Bnglaud, but somo 
seem ratbor disposed to thiuk that they can dovoto vicanous atten- 
tion to these matters. 1 find here in Belgaum what is called a 
Sirdars’ School, most liberally endowed by the Sirdars of the 
Southern Mtmatha Coimtry, but inntead of being a School, as at 
Kolapoor, where ’ young Sirdars may be trained in the knowledge 
which will fit them for their future rank in life, the School seems 
to be devoted mainly to tho education of the nominees of Sirdars, 
mostly the sons of pauper Brahmins, whose main object in life must 
necessarily be to earn a subsistence by the mercenary pursuit of 
Jotters, (government has lately selected a gentleman for the charge 
2 
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of this School, .iiul I hope that before loiuin*^ I>cli>anni joflUill 
consult with yonr excellent friend, Mr, Ifavelock, and so urrsingc 
that the now Principal, wdien he comes, nill Imve pupils nliybc fu- 
ture ranh in life is such as to d('inand the best ediu'alion we c.iti 
give thorn. Ilcre, as elsewhere in Tndia, the classes whence aro 
drawn so many of yoiw serihea and depf'ndculs are largt‘1} availing 
themselves of the fiwilities they now lind for acapiirlng that U'arn- 
ing which, in a pcaeahlc and well-ordi'red eonnuunil \ . is fo often 
the hey of wealth and power. Even iheir wamion, afbr eentnriei# 
of dartnoss, arc beginning to emulate their preiloct'ssors of ancient 
times, when royal and nohio ladies w'crc thought unworthy of their 
ranh if ignorant of letters. In all these respects let me entreat 
you not to bo left behind by thoso wdio arc not your equals iii the 
social scale. 

T And that, with one or two notuhlo except ions, though Iho 
province has been for more than forty jears under tho Britibh 
Govcrmiiont, none of you bavo ever visite*! Bombay or e\en Poona. 

I hope this will ho no longer iho case, Imt that f shall have iho 
pleasure of bccing yon in Bombay, and of assisting 5 on to see all 
there that is most worthy of your a1 tent ion. 

One groat obstacle is the expensive cubtom of travelling with 
a retinue as largo ns iii the days when an armed Aux'c was needtsl 
for defence in travelling, Tlus is no longer m'cess'ary, nnd If jou 
would reduce your escorts to w'bat in really iisotal t\»r yonr oyir 
comfort and convoni once, the expense of a long journey wovdd ‘ 
cease to bo an obslaclc to your enjoying th(‘ pleubures ajid ad- 
vantages of travel 

His Excclleiu'y then confprrfMl tin* nsnnl hivc.'.titnrc ofbuccchrtrtn on 
the Nawab of iSavnuoor, the Chief of tltinglcc, the younger Phief of Mec«jj, 
the Chief of Jamkhnndi and the (''Iu«‘f of llamdurg ; nnd Geolah, Ibtur, 
Mowers, and Pausuparec having been dihtributi‘d by tI>e*rolitical Agent and 
his Assistant, the Private Secretary, end the Oriental Tranblntor to (iovem- 
inent, Hib Excellency retired under the UMiiil tudTitc. 

The Sirdars and Chiefs were conducMl to the entrances of the tents in 
the Biunc manner in which they had Iwcn received. 
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His Excbltjivcy Sir II. B. E. FllETlE, G. C. S. T,, and K. C. B., 
Governor, or Bomb-vy^ held a Uurbar at 1‘oonn on the UUth October 1800, 
for the reception of Ilia lli}j;hnest, the Ibija of Kolu])oor, the ihija of Jawar, 
the Sirdars and Chiefs of tire Deccan and Southern Mai*utha Country, and 
other Native Gentlemen. 

On the aiTival of His Highness the Roja of IColapoor, the giuml-of-honor 
presented arms, and he was received by the Political Secretary to Government 
and the Political Agent, IColapoor and Southum Maintha Country, and was 
token to his seat. 

Tire Raja of Jawar on arrival was received hy the Political Secretory 
and the CoUector of Taima. 

The Pimt Pruthinidlii, the Raja of Akalkote, the Pant Sache.o, the Naik 
Nimbalkar and the Bailey were received by the Collector of Sattora. 

The Nawab of Savanoor and the otdier h'irst Class Chiefe of the Sonthern 
Moratha Cumitiy were received hy the Political Agent, IColapoor and 
Southern Murotha Country. 

To aU tlu'se Chiefe the Guard presaited arms on their arrival. 

The Yinchurkai'a, the Muleganmkar, the I'^aimavis of hlenaoli, and othen 
Sirdars were received by the Agent &r Sirduro and lii.s Aa&iotant. 

ThSse, together v ith the Principal Civil and JRilitary Ofiicera of the Sta- 
'tion Imving as>’3emibled, Ilis Excellency the Ouvenior, accomjwinied by Ilis 
* Excellency Sir Reberi Napier, K. <h B., Comma nder-in-Chief, entered the 
Dnrhor attended hy Ids pei'soiuil Stalf, the Secretary' and Undor-S(*cret)uy to 
jGovemmentin the Political Department, and Mi*. Vinayakrao Vnaudevryi, 
Oriental Translator to Government, and took bis seat under tlio ctsnal sulute, 

Hifl Excellency the Governor wiis supported im the left hy His Excellency 
Sir Robert Napier, K. C. B., the Honorable B. H. EUib, the Honoiivhle C. J. 
Erskine, His iligluiess liEeer Ilaasan Ali Khan of Sind, His Highness Syad 
Abdul Uzeez of Jdxiscat and Zanzibar, theHonoralde L. H. Buyley (Advocate 
General), the Honorable hVonyi Nassonvanji, Major General Smith, C. B., 
Brigadier General Sir Charles Staveley, K. C. B., the Heads of the Civil 
Dei»artmentfl and the OJBcers of the Poona Brigade and the Kirkee station. 

On the right, Ilis Excellency the Governor was supported by Mr. Jdoyd, 
the Agent for Sirdars in Hie Deccan; Mr. Havelock, Collector of Tanna; 
Colonel Anderhon, Political Agent, Kokpoor and Southern Maratha Country; 
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Ml. AitLur, Cullei'tctr ut Mi, Watt. AisttiUit Ag<‘nt tor Siidflrs in 

tho De<‘eaii; and r.ipt.iia 'Walla* V. Adjutant of Hit* Ivolajwor Jnfaufiy, 
and As.iitst.uit to the Political Ai'cnt. 

lU'^ IlitrliTif'fii the Ilajti of Kohipoor had a raisi d .‘■eat next to that of lli^ 
Excelh'ney (ho (.lovenior, and llis Minister.'^ and 'Mankaroc'S b'M xniur lum in 
the folloxiing' order: — 

itann'iu) NurHinic I’tidpufray, 

NarayaiiTao Haheb {ih<it<^i>y rtarjemo. 

His tfou Datnjinio Alu Salich. 

ShiinWvas P.indit (ttia^ Uaoji Mahnmj. 

Krishuurao Bhnn Hahch Pant PratTiinidhi of Vishalg'ttr. 

Morebhwar llaba Saheb Punt Amatya of liuwra. 

Santajii’tio (Jhorepsnuy tlenapathi of Iv.ijisi. 

(lovindi’iio Abu fclaheb tlhoreparay, (’liief of Inehalkarji. 

Snbhanrao tr^ahob Semkhaskel of Toryul. 

(jopah*ao Saheb ^ar Jai'.hk.ir 13ahudur. 
lMai*ay!mrao (Jhorejmray L'lneorool Ooiuruo of Dutwar. 

The Baja of .Tawai* and the follotvin" First Class Sirdaro and Chiefs ^trere 
eeated on the right tide: — 

lion. Shrinivius naoji Rao 8aht*b, Pant Prathinidhi of Sattara. 
Maloj’i Shahaji, Haju of Akalkote. 

Chimnaji Itaghmuth l*iuit Haolieo of Bhore. 

Madhojiruo Jaurao Aaik JJfiiubalkar of Pultan. 

Amruti-ao l{nnir.io Bafley of doth, 

Abdul Kheii* Ivhan, Nawnb of Savanoor. 

Venkatrao (.Jlioreiiarny, Baja of Moodhole. 

Bhondiruo Tatia Saheb, Chief of Kan, iflee. 

(lanpatrao Tatia Kaheh, Chief of Meernj. 

Lnkshuiuanrao Anna Kaheb of Mia'rnj. 

Hninchnndrnmo Appa Kaheb, Chief of .Innikhandi. 
llog-himatliruo Dada Kaheb, (jhief of TvootiuuU nr. 
llauirao Ban Kaheb Bha\n), Chief of llanidurp. 

(Jonpatnio Bajm KtihdiY 

Vinnynki’oo Apim Kaheb ; Younirer Chieik of Koorundwar. 
'J’riiubaki'ao Abtiu Kahi'b ) 

Bnjey Battandnci* Jadhaiurao, Cliief of Malegnnm. 

Madhavamo Ballul Farnavib of Menuoli.. 

Manoliar Bhimrao Poiuee«. 

Madliavarao Vitlial Vinchnrkar. 

There were also pri^seiit many Kirdatw of the seertiul and thiwl OhiMefl, 
GoTemment Kervants, and other Native Gentlemen, 
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Syid Hnssau HI Edroos, Raghunathrao Yitbal, Chief of Vinchw, and 
Mr. A. D. Sassoon, Companions of the Most Exalted Order of the Stax of 
India, were provided with special seats on the left side. 

After the reception had taken place, JTts Exceiienct Sib 
Bautle EuniiE addressed Ills IItgiinlss the Baja of Kulapoor, in 
English, as follows: — 

Bua Baac CiLMiJiAPmir Ms.nAEVJ, — I cordially welcome 
yonr Highness to Poona, and 1 regard yonr ^ibit as a great 
consolation for the grief with "which ihe Oo-Ncrmneni hoard of the 
death of His Highness the late Baja.'' Your Highness has snccccd- 
ed as his son, to a groat and onerous inheritance. As the head 
of an ancient house so lainous in hluratha history, as ruler of many 
fair provinces and of hundreds of tlioneands of subjecth, whoso happi- 
ness will do])cnd so greatly on the inannei* in which yon rule them, 
you have hea\y responsibilities early laid upon you, and I heaiii- 
ly pray that God may give yon strength and wisdom to sustain 
them. Yon have, to assist yon, the good OAamjde of His late 
Highness, and the excellent system of government already estab- 
lished, the aid, of tried and faith lid bcmants like Bam Bao and 
your other ministers, and above all the couf'lant assistance and 
advice of an experienced Besideiit, Colonel George Sligo Ander- 
son, w^ho is already well known to jon by his able seniees in other 
parts of the Southern Maratha Countiy, and who will, 1 am sure, 
speedily secure yonr entij'o coniidence, as he has earned that of the 
British Govorniuetit. 3 would earnestly exhort you to regard him 
as your best friend, and to ivfcr to him all yonr doubts aud dif- 
iBcultles, whalovor they may be, remembering what you have hoard 
thoBtate of Kolupoor ow'cdto Ooloned Douglas Graham when 
yonr predecessor was a minor, aud still later, what yon have your- 
Htdf soon of the eonlidcnco, which existed between his late High- 
ness and Mr. Ifavidock. J trust, nt no distant period, to hear 
from Colonel Anderson that ho considers yon oapahlo of conduct- 
ing the whole administration without tho intervention of a 
regency. But T would heg yonr Highness to romomher that this 

* H, H. SMv&ji BUosl6 ClaUrapatlu Maharfi.j, K. C. H. 1,, who died on llie 
4tk August 18dG. 
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period TV ill 1)0 liasleiipd or retarded aeeordliiQ as you a])j*ly your- 
ttolf to carry out the cour.se of study to wisely laid down for you 
by his lato ITiglmess. It was a great sourco of pleasure to rao to 
learn that since, I bad the pleasure of seeing you at Kolaj)oor, 
less tbau a year ago, you had made such progress in your studies 
that Ton w’ished me to address you in Englisli, and that you were 
prepared to reply iu t ho sumo language. I am glad to infer frdm 
this circumslaneo that you are fully alive to the fact that tho 
office of nder of JKokpoor is no empty honor — no mere agrooahlo 
pageant, and it is certain that the British GoTcmmont will not 
entrust live active pow'crs of administration to any ono till they 
ha\6 all the security for a wise use of those powers which good 
education and proved disposition can afford. 1 would in the mean- 
time havo you constantly bear in mind that ijo former Baja of 
Kolapoor over succeeded to dignities or responsibilities equal to 
yours. JIowoTcr absolute their power, it was circumscribed Tvilhin 
a very short radius from their capital. None of them eovddhaTO 
ventured as for as you havo come from your capital without fear of 
domestic treachery or foreign violence. There are old men dotv 
alivo who can toll you whnt wore tho dangers in their early days 
of a visit from Kolapoor to your ancestor’s capital at Sattara, or 
to his mimsler’s capital at Poona. Bat T\hcreTor your Highness 
now goes you move ruider the tegis of British power, vdth no 
more retinue thmi you require for purposes of comcnicnceog 
stale. Xou can travel unarmed from Cashmero to Coylon, ahd 
no man can let or hinder you with impunity. Nay, more, you 
may in like manner visit any civilized country in tho world, in 
the farthest parts of Europe or America, and you will ovorywhero 
be received and protected, not merely with tho hospitality due to 
a sovereign prince, but as ono entitled to the protection of the 
whole power of the British Empire. And tliis you havo obtamod[ 
at no other sacrifice than that of the power to do evil with 
impunity. S^iero was a time when your predocossora could exercise 
any amount of oppression over their sixbjects, and no power in 
India could call them to account. vSuch Heenso of oppression exists 
no longer. But there is nothing which a good Baja of ICoJapoor 
could over havo done which you may not now do ; and if the Eaja’s 
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powcf to do evil lias been limited, bis power to do good and bis 
responsibility for tbe exorcise of that power have been immensely 
increased. I tnow but of two conditions to tbe enjoyment of ibis 
power. They are fidelity to the British Croivn, and the obJiga- 
tion to govern your subjects wolL I am conviuced that no exhorta- 
tion of mine is needed to impress on your Highness or your 
advisers your responsibilities in both respects ; and I draw from 
the example of your lamented predecessor the assurance that you 
will be no less anxious to deserve the character of a faithful ally 
of Her Majesty the Sovereign of tho British Empire than to follow 
her example, as a beneficent and beloved ruler, over protecting tho 
rights of all her subjects, and tempering justico with mercy. I 
have now the Viceroy’s permission to rocogniso your Highness as 
the adopted son of tho late Baja of Kolapoor, and as his succesRor; 
and may Q-od give you grace to reign long, and wisely, and happily 
over the people committed to your charge. 

At the conclusion of this address a Poshak was given to His 
Highness the Baja, and a salute of seventeen guns was fired. His 
Highness replied in English to His Excellency the Governor as 
follows: — 

Youn ExcDLLUJicy, — thank you most heartily for tlie kind welcome 
you have given me, and the great honor which I have received at } our 
lExcell&cy’s hands on this auspicioos day. I beg that our Excellency will 
•convey to her Most Gracious Majesty the assurances of my loyal devotion 
• to the Crown, and my desii-e to fill worthily tlie high pobilion to which by 
Divine Pro'V’idence I have succeeded, imder tlie Sovereign of this great Em- 
jjire. I feel deeply sensible of the responsibilifies which have fallen on me, 
and how much svill be needed on my part to fiihll thorn in a way which 
will clo honor t9 tlie memoiy of the illustrious Prince whose early loss we all 
deplore. The words of advice spoken by your Excellency to-day can never 
be eifeced from my memory, and will guide and cheer me in the ai'duous 
path before me, as the woMs of a revered parent who has eameslly at heart 
the honor and hapjiiness of the ancient house of Shivaji, and the welfare 
of the nobles and people attached to it. Knowing how much the principality 
of Kolapoor owes to tho care and protection of the British Government, 
it will tdways he my duty to look to the Political Agent at my Court for 
counsel and encouragement. I chteem myself especially fortunate in having so 
kind and experienced a gouUemon os Coloucl Audcison to advise undbefinend 



ine un linteriuj^ on the duties of my high btution, aud truit by CJod’h bbsuing*, 
and the continued frundjhip and protpctiou of the J3riliih (lovernment, 
to hand down uninipaii'ed the great inheiilance to A\hich 1 have this 
day succeeded. 

His E^CELLEisf’T THE GovjCTiYOTi thcii TocoiActl Ihp ISTa/./ar 
uf tho Jtajji of Jawfir, and iu giving him his Po>»luik, addrcKsod liim 
iu Mai’allii as follows. — 

Rajet M VT.irATiR VO Raiikb, — I have much pioasuro iu 
complying with tho orders of ilic Viceroy of India in C’ouncil hy 
accepting your and inveaJing you ns Raja of dawar, iu 

recognition of your adoption hy Ihc widow of the late Jlaja. Ju 
wishing you long lifo to enjoy, aud strength to 1‘iilHl the duties of 
your high position, 1 have a few words to add in ihe way of nclvico 
to those around you, and I trust that what L now say will bo 
homo in mind, and in duo lime explained to yoTi when you shall ho 
of ago to giAO ctfoct to it. Your principality, ^lurrouiuled hy 
unhealthy and inacecssihlo jungles, has beou long ho w'cludod from 
iioighhouring proAinccs, that it was rardy Ainitcd hy Ht rangers, 
and boforo the late JR-aja's time few of* yuup piu'deccssorK had ever 
loft their OAV n territories. Two railways now ])a'.s through, or 
close to the JavA'ar country. They haAx* ahvofly inultiplied mani- 
fold the value of yoitr estates, and Iuiat creatod for you and your 
subjects new sources of Avcallh, ncAV liahililies, and new rigfds. I 
am glad to ho assiived that your people are atremly advancing dn* 
wealth and intolligeuco. Tlicy nlK’.ady re(|iiiro a In-tter fiscal and 
judicial administration than the primitive system Avhich has sufficed 
for HO many centuries, aud this you must he jvrcipared to give 
thorn. I trust that the Jjady Oo]»ikahaee , avIio Avill mlo lilf you 
are of age, Avill see that you are trained so as to cnahlo you to di> 
this, and that you aro taught that the good gcwernmcut of your 
principality, Avhich cannot ho ensured without your j)eraonal 
supormteudonco, is the ouo condition on which the llritlsh Qoveru- 
ment recognises your adoption as tho heir of the JRaja’s family aud 
of his honors, and that this coudiiiou will ho strictly enforced, 
not atccordiug to tho I’cqnircmcuis of tho aiieiont circumstances of 
the State, which uo longer exist, but in accorrlauce with what the 



Briiisli Gi^ovoniinent considers necessary for ds subjects under its 
direct rule in districts similarly situated. Let it be your aim not to 
maintain obsolete customs suited to less civilised times, but to 
rule your people so justly and mercifully, and with, such regard 
for their rights, as shall render them as prosperous and contented 
as the people in the neighbouring districts under direct Q-overn- 
ment management. 

The infant Eaja having made a bow and rotumod to his seat, 
His Excellencst the Qoteehoe said: — 

T have received the command of His ExccHoncy the Bight Honour- 
ahle Sir John Laird Mair Lawrence, Bart., G-. C. S. I., and G. C. B., 
Her Majesty’s Viceroy and Governor General of India, and Grand 
Master of the Most Exalted Order of the Star of India, to present 
the Boyal Q-rantand Insignia to those individuals in this Presidency 
who have been honoured by Her Majesty with the dignity of the 
Star of India; and His Excellency the Grand Master desiros that 
I will in the “ ceremony of presentation omit no incident calculated 
to dignify tho occasion, and invest it with the honor and distinction 
which it is Her Most Gracious Majesty's wish should characterise 
all proceedings connected with the Order.’* I request therefore 
that Brigadier General Sir Charles Stavoley, K. 0. B., and MEr. 
Chief Secret ary Chapman will introduce >Syad Hassan U1 Bdroos, of 
.Surat, who has been honoured by Her Majesty with the dignity of 
. a ’Companion of tho Most Exalted Order of the Star of India. 

Syad Hassan HI Edroos having been accordingly introduced, 
Jlis Excellency addressed him as follows: — 

•Sead Hassait, — 1 Iiavo it in command from His Excellency 
tho Viceroy, the Grand Master of tho Most Exalted Order of the 
Star of India, to present to you a Grant under Her Majesty’s Sign 
Manual, conforriug On you the dignhy of a Companion of tho said 
Order, together with the Insignia thereof. Ton have been thus 
honoured by Her MEajesly as a mark of her royal approval of tho 
hereditary loyalty you and your family have shown to Iho British 
Government in times of difficulty and danger. It is on record that 
your ancestors have proved themselves faithful adherents to tho 
3 



Oovermnciil on ^^ll*i^)ua mlical oc(M..u)IK’ diirnif' ihc [hi.l 
cenlury and a half; and more ihaii once s'lico llic u>i(n( roigniy (»f 
Surat has been veatod in the IlriLif^h (loxonxineni, it has* been 
reported to Government by the Agent and Magistrate of Hiirat that 
your late father and yourself have used all the indneuee you po'-s- 
csBcd over your fellow-townsmen and eo-rdigionists to mpport the 
authority oftho British Oovornment against the turhuh'iii and 
disaffoctcd. Ihcarlily congratulaio you on ha\ing been able to 
render such Rornco, and on its having boon so honoured by JJ«'r 
Majesty’s notice. Tour honors will bo reflected on the ancient 
city in which your family has long been fiollled, and ubcrc you aro 
BO much reflpectod, and will, 1 trust, bo regarded by y^oiir fellow- 
townsmen aR a proof oftho good-wdll uitb -which Ih'i* Miijesly’s 
Government regards the ancient emporium of 8nral, with which 
the British nation has boon connected longer than with any other 
of the great cities of India. 

The f'yod replied in Ilindn-^fnni to the following ciro( t:— 

Tuun B\^riLI.E^eY, — I cannot sufficiputlj t‘\pi(‘s>, my gialifuilc for the 
honor w liich Her Host (iniciom Miijchty the Qmcn of (ht.it Ihif.un and 
India (niny she be blessed w it h health ami h.ipi»niesh *) h.i-. been jilea^ied to 
confer on me. I duly nppretute thev.due of it, and beg to ai oire your 
Excellency and our Most Gracioiw Sovereign tint I and my tamdy will 
never be -wanting in loyalty and devotion to the Giown. T aho beg to*e\pie'S 
my -warm thanks to y our Exeelleucy' for taking t lie trouble of Immling* o\ ei* 
tome this grant imder Her M.ijVsfy's .Sign jM.uuul, and the iTi'^igni.i of tlie • 
dignity of Comjionion of the IMost J'Xalted Older of the Star of India. 

Similar ceremonies having been observed in introducing 
Baghunathrao Yithnl, Chief of Vinclmr, llis 
GoTuiiis'o-E addressed the Cliief as follow h. — 

liAGiiuNATimA-O ViTHAfi, — 1 hate great pleasure in presenting 
to you by command of llis Bxcelleney the Viceroy and Grand 
Iilnster of tbe Most Exalted Order of the Star of India, a Grant 
under Tier M.ajc 8 t 7 tlio Queen’s Sign lilanual convoying to you tho 
d'lguiiy of a Companion, togeilur with the Jusignia of (he said 
Order. This mark, of Her Majesty’s la\ our will, I trust, be regarded 
by you, by your family, ami by llie (’hit f of the Ih-cean as a jmsd 
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t)f lifer Majeni/fl approval of the gooJ example you and your family 
have shown to your follow-countrymen, and of Her Majesty’s good- 
will ip the influential class to which you belong- ifoiir father has 
left a name in history as one of tho bravest, most faithful, and most 
rchpcctod among tho adherents of tho late Pei-^hwa. "With a raro 
fidelity to a falling dynasty, ho yot so boro liiiusclf that he won tlio 
respect of tho H-onourablo Mr. Mountstuart Elphinsiono and Sir 
dohn Malcolm; and to hi i example and ar rang omonts you owe it 
that you and your brothora have been trained to bo a credit to yom: 
name and cla^sS. Your own Jagheor is a model of good manago- 
ineut, and your two brothers, one as a native Judge ^ and tlie 
other as an additional Member of the Council of tho Qovernor of 
Bombay for making Laws and Regulations, have render od good 
Borvico to oui* Q-ovemmont. 1 earnestly hopo that your example 
may bo followed by many others of the Sirdars of the Deccan, and 
that they will heaa.’ in mind that there are roads of honor yet open 
to thorn, if they would follow your example by consulting their own. 
true interests, and those of tho people dopendoni on them. 

Tlie Chief of Yinchui* replied; — 

Toun Exentanxer, — ^^Voids cannot adequately express how higlily I 
value and esteem the gieat honor which has hem confened on me by Her 
Moht trradous Majobty the Queen, in enrolling me as n Companion of the Most 
EsoltQ*! Order of the Star of India. This pradoub token of Her jMajei&ty’s 
_ fiivour 'vvill, I assure your Excellency, unite more closely tlian over the 
house of Vinchur to the Crown of Great Britain, and stinmlate the members 
of my family to greater exertions in the service of the Government with 
which w e have tliis day been so honourably ns&ociuted. 

^ Mr. Abdoolla Da^id Sassoon having boon in liko manner in- 
fcrodneod, Ifis Excolloncy Tlio Govomor nddrossed him as follows; — 

Mjr. S vssoosr, — Tt is with peculiar ploostiro, that I obey the 
command of Ilor Majesty and tho Viceroy in convoying to you 
Her Majesty’s royal gi’ant of tho dignity of tho Most Exalted 
Order of tho Star of Indioi, together with tho Insignia of Iho said 
Order. It will, I fool sure, in your eyes, and in tho ostimation of 
your family, onhouco the value of this distiuclion to fool that it 


* Rio Bihidur Krisluiaiio Vitlial. 
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recognises you as the ^voriKy suceossor of one of those men to ivhom 
Bombay owes its position among the most famous commercial 
marts of the East, — a man whose eai’cer gave strength and dignity 
to the community in which he dwelt, and whose position in that 
community was in itself a result of which the British Go\ornmout 
of India might well bo proud. To build up a fortune like his, and 
a commercial repute such as he enjoyed, bespcalt in a great mer- 
cantile community abilities and virtues of no ordinary kind, to 
use his fortune as ho used it, affords a bright example to more than 
one race and more than one generation. It is no exaggeration to 
say that while the poor and the needy, the infirm, and they whose 
early being has been blighted by evil example and crime — while 
aU these objects of compassion exist in this land, the name of 
your father, Mr. David Sassoon, caimot well be forgotten. It was 
one peculiar feature in his career that from the first ho cast in 
his lot unhesitatingly with the British rule in this country, and 
while ho abated nothing of his love for his ancient people and his 
ancient faith, ho ever felt a peculiar pride in being a subject of 
the British Crown, and furuished a striking example of the strength 
of those bonds which knit together so many races, such widely- 
severed countries, and such diflbrent croods as form tho Empire 
of Der Majesty Queen A^’ictoria. In you we rocogniso a worthy 
son and representative of one whom wo all venerated, and I trust 
that tho honors now conferred on you by Her Majesty are but 
an earnest of those which await you and your race in India. 

After receiving tho Irndgnia of the Order, Mr. Sassoon replied as follows:- 

Youn Excellexcy, — In receiving this token of tlte dignity Her Moa*- 
Gracious Majesty has been pleased to confer upon mu and upon my fepoily; 
I am fully aware that it is to no merit of my own, but to tlie name of an 
honoured father whose footsteps, by the aid of the Almighty, I shall ever 
endeavour to follow, that 1 owe tiliis high distinction ; but, Sir, viewing the 
circumstances which brought me, w'hilst still a boy, to this land of my 
adoption, the blessings which have followed my residence under the liberal 
protection of the British Government — the cordial reception I met in Eng- 
land, the courtesy shown to me by tho representatives of the Queen at various 
courts in Europe, the unvarying kmdne&s of snecesfive Governors of Bombay 
and of your Excellency in particular, 1 should indeed be ungrateful if I 
did not feel a pride in being a subject of the British Crown, May I request 
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;?our Excellency to convey to Her Majesty tlie liigli appreciation on tlie 
part of myself and my family of the honor conferred upon us all by the 
grant of this dignity to me, and at the same time to assuie the Queen of 
the urifliminished loyalty of our ancient people residing in this portion of 
Her dominions. 

His 'ISxcELLENCT SrE H. B. E. Ebeue, then addressed the 
three Con^aniona of the Order thus : — 

GEOTLEiiEir, — I have now endeavoured to the host of my 
power to obey the commands laid on me by Her Majesty, and by 
Her Viceroy, the Q-rand Master of the Order, in conveying to you 
these grants and insignia. I would add a very few words regard- 
ing the dignity which, has just been conferred on you. It will 
havo, I am persuaded, a double efficacy in not only rewarding 
post merit and services, but in stimulating the recipients and all 
who witness or hear of these honors to fresh exertions. It is 
true that of the military characteristics of any otdor of knight- 
hood little now remains but the high sense of honor which tho 
military profession, more perhaps than almost any other, has 
ever cherished. But knighthood has ceased to bo exclusively mili- 
tary, only because wo may now practise in oilier professions and 
walks of life those virtues for which in barbarous agos there was little 
field save under tho safeguard of the military profession. To be 
ready to sacrifice life or Hmb, or property for the truth, to hold every 
•worldly advantage subservient to loyalty to the Sovereign, to bear 
hardship, and to sacrifice all selfish pleasure and profit in the 
cause of justice or mercy for the sake of the poor and the helpless, 
iind especially for those whose sox leaves them dependent on the 
strepgth and courage of men — ^all these, which were privileges or 
virtues of the mihtary knight of old, ore now, wo know, enjoyed 
and practised by many who never sot lance iu rest or took sword 
in hand. In admitting you and your countrymen to the privileges, 
and in laying on you the responsibilities which belcmg to an Order 
of Knighthood, Her Mtyesty tho Queen of England admits you 
to a brotherhood which has its representatives and privileges in 
every mvihzed country in the world. You who havo travelled out 
of India can testify that in any country of Europe or America 
the ribbon and iusiguia of this Order will bo a giiarantee for some 
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])Oilion of Uio rfsjoct and Ohiociu not mcivlv of the gi’Otct and 
noble, but oftbo good and brave and timl 1 lie bare fact of your 
Ix'longing to ibis Order will be iiikt'n as a ]>i’oof of yonr posgosbiug 
pomo of fcbopo many claims to tliclovo or respect of manlvind, witli- 
oui tbo pre jumed posse ■» ion ofwrluch no nnn ever received lionor 
at Ibe hands or by the command of Queen Yictorla. It ia not lilccly 
1 s-hali ever again have an opporl unity of meeliug the ^llhilefa and 
Princes of the "Deccan and Houtbern Marat ha Country gatliered 
together in Durbar ; I will tluTf fore now take leave of yon all witli 
my fervent wi dies for future welfare, and an earnest expression 
of my liopc tluvt hereafter many more of your names may be found 
inscribed on the roll of sueb honors as some of you have tliis day 
received. May you who have hoen so distinguished, hvo to enjoy 
and augment those honors, and in tho words of tho motto of the 
Order — ‘‘May Heaven’s Light ho your Cluido.” 

Flowers and Farbuparec having* Ix'cn dish ibu ted, ITis Fxcollencj left 
the Dmbar under tlic usual s ilute. 

The hajas, Sii’darp, and t’lnefs were cflUdut ted to their carrUiges in tin 
same manner in which they had Ik'cu received. 


0 
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JIis Ev(Jr)I.LI;^cY Sui II. 33. E ISj'IJH’, 0. C’ tS. 1., K. C. H , 
held a Durbar at tbo Ercro JLill, Karachij on LIjo 1st. JaiiUAry 18G7, 
tbrilio prc-'Ontatiori of tbo ludgiiia and (liauL oTllio Di^niiy of 
Companion, of tlio INlost Gialted Order of tbc IStar of India, to ISlict 
Naomal Iloticbancl of Ibat city, for meeting the Mnnuipal Com- 
■misbloncrs, and of conferring renarda on dibtingiiifc.hcd !N’ali\o 
Clentlomon. 

These, together ndth the principal Civil and Mdiiary Oificors 
of the siation having assembled, Ilia EA.cellcncy the ,G-o\crn.or ac- 
companied by the Honorable B. H. Ellis, immbcr of the EyocuIivo 
Conned entered the Eurb^ir attended by Mr. vMnmucl Mansfield, 
C. 8. J., the Commissioner in Sind, Mr. I'\ S. Chapman, Chief Se- 
cretary to Government, and other Ofllccrs of the general and 
personal staff, and look his seat under the u'^unl salute. 

Hts ExcELLUisrcY Tire GoTcais'oii, after acknowledging the 
salutation of the assembly, requested Mr. E. S. C’lu])man, the Chief 
Secretary, and Major "W. B. liambert, Cidleclor and Magistrate 
. of* IvuiMchi, to introduce Shot Haemal lloticband, •wdiieh being 
done, His Evoellency rose, and addrossod him n. ibllovvs: — 

• SiiET HvoMvri Hottcuand, — I havo rccti\ed from His E\- 
colloney the Viceroy and Grand Master of the Most Eialied Order 
of the Star of India, instructions to deliver to you a Grant under 
Her Majesty’s Sign Manual, conferring on you the dignity of a 
Companion of the said Order, together with the Insignia iheroof,’* 
and in so doing I havo been instructed “ to omit no circumstance 
which may conduce to give dignity and honor to the occasion. ” 
It is not necessary that I should now dilate on the character or 
greatness of the distinction which Her Majesty thus confers on 
yon. It admits you to a brolherhood which numbers among its 
members all that is most illustrious in or belonging to India, tbo 
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f-ioveicign anil iho Ileii' Appafeiit to the Tlrfone, the Viceroy of 
this great dcpcudciiey> the Heroes and the {Statesmen who ha\e 
contributed to acquire and maintain the Indian Empire, and the 
Princes most illustrious for their descent, or most distinguished for 
their gi’cat qualities as rulers. 

Of your claims to bo enrolled in such noble company it is not 
nocossaiy that I should here speak. Very recently in this llall, 
the Acting Commissioner of the Province, in announcing to you 
Her Majesty’s gracious purpose, dwelt on your Ufo-long devotion 
to the British Govommont ; and I need not further describe the 
services which ho then recounted, but I am personally glad of the 
opportunity of expressing my own strong sense of the assistance 
1 received from you during the troublous years of 1867-58. Tou 
had great influonco amongst your countrymen, you possessed in- 
formation dratni from every part of Northern and "WeBiorn India, 
and you placed all uimescrvodly at the disposal of Government. 
“When many of your countrymen were appalled by the great- 
ness of tho danger, and believed that some catastrophe threatened 
the oxibionco of the British Empire in India, you never f.ilterod in 
your feagacious trust in the power of tho British Qnvernmont to 
uphold tho cause of law and order, and hod you boon one of those 
bravo Islanders who then fought for British supremacy, you could 
not have shown a more thorough coufidcnco in tho ultimato triumph 
of the British arms. 

It is a groat source of pleasure to me in now leaving Sind be- 
fore T take my final departure from India, to be permitted to con- 
fer this honor on yon in the presence of,ihe Commissioner of the 
Province, t and of my colleague the Honorable B. H. Ellis, "hoth 
of whom have laboured so long in Sind and so highly appreciate 
your services. This honor vrill, I trust, be regarded by your 
countrymen in Sind not simply as a distinction conferred on you 
personally, but as an evidence of the gracious regard of Her 
Majesty for this distant province, and for those commercial Interests 
of vrhich you may hero be regarded as a chief reproscntalivo among 
the native community. 


A. P, Bobertbos , C. 3. t S<uau9l B^[., C. S.) 0. 3. 1. 
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T^Iioro IS one ad of yours to which t would iiioro particularly 
allude as showing your just appreciation of the character of tho 
British rule — and which will, I trust, find imitators among your 
countrymen. Pew know bettor than yourself the power of tho 
British nation in war, and their skill in aU the arts of commerce. 
But yon also know that thoro is in every Englishman’s mmd a 
strong comiction that man does not live by bread alone, and that 
there are things more valuable than viei ory in battle or success in 
commerce. P oil have not personally had Ihe advantages of an 
English education, and it is therefore the more remarkable that 
you should have determined to send your grandson ( Mr. Alumal 
Trikamdass, B. A. ), to what is, in your estimation j a distant land, 
there to acquire such an education as an Indian University can 
give, the principles by which the conduct of educated Englishmen 
is ruled. 1 trust on my return to Bombay to see conferred on youi* 
grandson tho distinction of a University degree, and I trust that G-od 
will grant you a long life, not only to enjoy your own honors, but to 
BOO thorn continued and augmented by those you leave behind yon. 

His Exicdlency then delivered to Shet Naomol Hotichand tho Grant 
under the Queen’s Sign Manual and the Insignia of the Order, and on 
hift retiring, Major W. R. Lambert introduced Ihe Municipal Oommissioners, 
to whom His Exobulenoy the Governor said as follows : — 

GEerTLEMEN OE TUB MuiTiciPAi. CoitMTSBioiT, — T tm glad tho 
Collector has given mo this opportunity of meeting you all again 
before I leave Sind and of expressing to you the great plcasuro 
with which I have seen the many Municipal improvements which 

^vo been caniod out since I left Karachi in 1859. 

• 

Tfhe Commissioner has been good enough to eaqilain to me tho 
• various plans he lias in contemplation for enlarging tho Municipal 
constitution of this town. *■ The capital of the province has far out- 
» grown tho simple arrangements which suJEced in former days , and 

* Tho Muaicip^ afiJiiis of Karaohi are at present regulated by Act XXVI of 1830 j 
but this eoaoiiuent baa been found ineuffioient for the requiremente of that town. 
It is piopoaed therefore, to give to Eoiaohi, a Municipal Aot bomewhat similar to tho 
Bombay Municipal Aot 11 of 18C5. 

i 
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ii is requisilo fcliat ilio Muiilcij_)a]ity blioul»l be plaeoJ on a vvlrlor and 
more permanent footing. I shall be very glad if before I leave 
Bombay , I am able to do anything towards giving legislalivo 
sanction to tho measures ho proposes. 

Boremost amongst the present wants of Karaehi is tho pro- 
vision of an ample supply of good water.*’ This aj^pcars to mo 
almost the only groat Municipal improvement which has not made 
much progress of late years ; but from what the Commissioner 
told me , I am sanguine that he will bo able to select from among 
the plans before him one wliich will bo effectual in giving tho town 
of Karachi a sufficient supply of this gi’cat neccbsary of life, this 
most essential preliminary to all great sanitary improvements, I 
would , however , remind you that neither this nor any other really 
valuable additions to your present rciourccs can bo attained without 
increased oipcndituro which must be provided for by increasing tho 
income of the Municipality , and this cannot bo effected without 
'effort or sacrifice on behalf of those who will benefit by tho im- 
provements. 

The Municipal Commmouers lutmuiDg to their seats, Mr. Sholccyrum, Ihc 
Muktyuikar of Karachi was preHcnled to Hh Extelleucy, who hebtowod a very 
handiomo loongec or waibtlwiud on him ; Mr. ee Ellappii, tho Fouzdur, 
followed and received a valuahle shawl ; Ba^saldar Natha Jihnn and Hiilx'- 
dare* Gookm Ilydcr, Alladad, and Abdulu, of the City and llinral Police, 
were also pivsonted with loongccs, all thc&e native officers having been, 
most favoumldy commended to Jlis hkcelltmcy by their supeiiora. Then 
were prcbented tho mcrahers of tlie Bar by Mr. W. M. P. Coghlun (’. B.; 
the Deputy Educatioiuil In'>pe( tor P‘io tSaheb Narayau Jngannalli by Afr. 
J. G. Mooie, (\ 8,, and the Sjad-. ofTatto, the two sons of the. Jam of 
Jokens, and the Dufterdar hy Alajor Tiomhert. The business of the day 
having been concluded, His Exeellenoy bowed to the assemhly, who again 
rose, while he and party took their departure under a salute of wsveutcen 
guns. 


* The tjovonmienl of India h.is Icuf to the Aluniciiwliiy ol Karachi the suia o£ 
d\ Ia<«i of RTutcPs for tli con hnrtio), of aici Wfnk^ 



His Excelles-ot Sie H. B. E. Esebe, Q-. 0. S. I. and K. C. B.,. 
Governor of Bombay, bold a Durbar at the Government House, 
Parol, on "Wednesday, the 20th Eebruary 18G7, for tho presentation 
of tho Insignia and Grant of the Dignity of Knight Commander of 
the Most Exalted Order of the Star of India to His Highness Eaviral 
Shi’i Jaswatsingji Bhow&ingji, the Thakore Saheb of Bhoivnaggai*. 

On the arrival of His Highness the Thakoi’o Sahob at Qovoru- 
ment House, accompanied by Captain B. W, LoQoyt, Assistant 
Political Agent, Katiiawar, Gaorisharikar Oodoshankar* the 
Minister of Bhownaggar, Samaldass Pamianandas, and Suwaoegeer 
Sowagoer, he was received at the steps by Mr. E. S. Chapman, 
tho Chief Secretary, Mr. W, Woddorburn, tho Acting Political 
Secretary to Government, Mr. Vinayakrao Vasudevaji, the Oriental 
Translator to Government, and the officers of His Excellency’s 
personal staff, a Guard of Honour being in attendance. 

Tlie principal Civil, Military, HavaJ, and Ecclesiastical Officers, 
togetbor with other goutlomon resident in Bombay, having assembled, 
His ExcoUoney tho GQVomor onicrod the Durbar Boom attended 
by his personal staff and took his seat under tho usual salutations. 

His ExcoUoney tho Governor was supported on the left hand 
*by the Bight Reverend lohn Harding, D. D., Lord Bishop of 
Bonlbay, His ExcoUoney Liout. General Sn* Robert Napior, K. C.B.,* 
Iho Members of tho Council, the Judges of tho High Cburl, the 
Secrotarics to Govcmmonl, the Oriental Transiktor to Government, 
Brigadier General E. L. Bussell, f His Highness Mecr Shah Nawaz- 
khan of Sind, the Baja of Jawar, Lakshnman Maharoodra Swamee of 
Chafal, Modhojirao Oaurao Naik Himbalkar, tho Chief of Ealtan ; 
Ammtrao Ramrao, Dafley of Jaih, Bamchandrarao Appa Saheb, 
Chief of damkhandi j Madhavarao Ballal, Earnavis of Menaoli j 


* Now Lord- Napier of Ntigdala, G. C, B„ G. 0. S. I. 
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Sir Jamsetji Jeojiblioy, Bari., the lioads of Chil Dcparimenrs, tho 
Officers of tlio Bombay Brigade and of ibo Eoyal Navy. Thoro 
wore also present some of tbe J ustieos of ilic Peace and Pcllows of 
Ibo Bombay University. 

On ibo right of Ilis Excellency were seated tbe Minislor and 
oiber Officers of tbe Tbakoro Sabob of Bbownaggar. 

After His Excellency tbe Oovemor bad taken bis seat, bo 
requested the Honorable Colonel Maniolt and Major Keatingo, 
V. C., Companions of ibo Most Exalted Order of tbe Star of India, 
io conduct BQs Higbuess tbo Tbalcorc Sabob ofBbownaggar to 
receive tbe Insignia and Grant of Dignity under tbo Koyal Sign 
Manual, of Knigbt Commander of tbe Most Exalted Order of tbo 
Star of India, wbieb was borne on a cusbion by Mr. A. D. Sassoon, a 
Companion of tbo Most Exalted Order, and by Mr. W. Woddorburn, 
tbe Acting Political Secretary. 

After His Highness had been introduced, .His Exceilencx 
jrnE OovEKNon addressed blxroR ICEXTiisroE, V. 0.,0. S. J., Political 
Agent of Kattiawar, in English as follows: — 

Majob Keathtoe, — ^I am glad of an imexpcctod oppeoiunity 
to express here at tbe seat of this Government, and in tbe presence 
of my colleagues and of many of your fcUow-servauls, what 1 
stated imperfectly to you when I lately touched on tbe coast of 
Kattiawar, and dobvored into your bands Ibo Insignia of the 
Order of tbe Star of India, with which Her Majesty’s gracious 
favour bad honoured you. 1 tbeu briefly referred to Iho character 
you bad uphold dmung a long and distniguisbod course of service 
as a Political Officer, who not only wcU represented tho British 
Government as tbe supremo autliority in this part of Asia, but 
in its boneficent aepect as comscious of its responsibility for exer- 
cising power for tbe good of every race and class within your 
reach. I reminded those who wore thou present, that this was no 
new feature in your cai'ecr. When Mr. 'JVmplc,’' tho able 
and energetic Chief Commishionor of ibo Central Provinces, took 
charge of Nimar, a district which bad been for some years muler 

* Now Sir Richard Tcmide, K. 0. S. 1., FinoJtPial Minister of ludia, 
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your coni rol as Political A"cnt, lio a'^suml nio that tow things 
struck him moro than the ovidoiice wliieli he evci’ywhorc found 
of your wise and kindly care for promoting Iho pormaucut im- 
provomeut and prosperity of a noble country which had been long 
and completely dobolatcd by war and mihgo\ orument. Ton had wise- 
ly fostci’od agriculture and commerce, had promoted ^v^orks of irriga- 
tion and communication had made roads and bridges, and organi/sod 
a steam ferry over tho impassable Nerbudda. You had pointed 
out whore iron and coal might bo formd, and had ercci ed iron fur- 
naces and forges with all tho lateht appliances from Staffordshire. 
Education and tho administration of justice had had their full share 
of your attontion and nothing had been neglected which could bring 
back tho days when Boorhanporo and Mondoo were among iho 
most civilized and wealthy cities in one of tho most prosperous 
provinces in Asia. And aU this was done mainly by and through the 
natives of the land in all their various ranks, chiefs as well as ryots, 
by stlmulatiug and encouraging what was good in them, and not by 
imposing on them the law of a wise but stern task-masior. You 
upheld the same chara dor during your lonuro of office as Resi- 
dent at the Court of llis Highness dayajirao Sindlua, Maharaja of 
Gwalior, G. S. 0. 1., and won tho respect as well as the personal 
regard of Ilia Highness tho Maharaja and his Court. ‘When atler 
many •years of separation Her Highness tho Sekandra Hawab 
•Bogam of Bhopal uuospcctodly mot yon at Poonn, in ISOl, there 

* Hor Iligliness visited liomtay in ihe year 1863, aiid reocivod a hearty ivolcome 
fromthe Bomluy Ctovoinimnt aud all closBca of the oommuuity. His Exoollenoy 
Sir Rirtie Fz^re, the Govoinor of Boznlwy, hold a Purhar at (Jovornment House, 
Parol,* on tho 26tli, Docoiuher 1863, for hor reception, wliioU was ono of tho uzoefc 
iznposing over held in Bomliay. Her Highness died on the 30th. Ootolior 1868. Her 
* Highness’ faorvices wore acknowledgeil by Lord Canning in the grand Durbar hdd at 
Juhhulporo on tho 16th, Deceznher 1800, in the follon’ing tnemomide words; — 

“ Rokandra Bogam,— ■Your Highness is very •welcome to this Durbar, 1 have long 
desired to thank jou for the services -whioh jou have rendeied to the (Jneca’s Go- 
vermnonfc. Yom Highness is tho iult,r of a State which is conspicuoits in Indian 
hibtoiy for never having been in arms ogaiizst tho Dzitish power, and lately -whoa 
that State was besot and thzoatened by onr onouiieb, you, a woman, guided its afCiiis 
with a couz-age, an ability, and a succecs, that would luive dozio Izonom to any states- 
Mfth or boldier. Desidoa tho gieakr Bcrvicoa of iopicssing revolt azound you, and 
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nas no nn.dalcing the unaffected pleasure with which that wTse and 
good 7’ulcr rccognizi'd you. She recalled you to mind not simply 
as the British Polilical Officer who had been the channel • of the 
erlticism oradiico of the Indian Government, nor even, as the 
gallant soldier who was winning his Viclorin Cross in the deadly 
broauh at Chandoroo at the same period when Iler Highness was 
proving her own loyalty to the Biatish Crown by so bravely 
curbing her mutinouSi troops; but Her Highness recognized you as 
ho who liad some years before travelled some hundred miles to add 
eclat to her daughter’s (H. II. Hawab Shahjehan Bcgam,) wedding, 
by placing on tho lahe* which adorns Her ITighnosa’ capital, the hrst 
steam boat which Her Highness or tho great body of her courtiers 
had ever seen. In Kattiawai’ you had a ta-sk boforo you, winch 
I believe to have been second in dithculty to none of tho great 
problems which have of late years presented themselves in the ad- 
ministi’ation of this part of India. You hod to deal with an isolated 
province about two-thirds the size of Ireland, This time last year 
there wore sis or seven Kings in Europe who each ruled over a 
smaller area than Kattiawar, and six at least who numbered a 
smaller population among their subjects than that of your provinco. 
Nor was this an homogeneous population capable of being mould- 
ed to now habits and forms of Govemmont. Y’our relations wore 
with more than four hundred Chieftains possessing separate jurisdic- 

of bccuring tho safety of all Englishmen, amongst •whom •was tho Agent of* tho, 
Governor-General, [Oolonel H. M. Durand, C. B.] you never failed to aid and expedite 
to the utmost of your powor all bodies of British troops that came •within your reach. 
Such services must not go unrewarded. * 

I now plaoo in your hands tho grant in sovereignty of the district of Barsoeah the 
district was formeily a dopaudency of tho Slate of Dhar ; hut Dhar has hy rohelUon 
forfeited all ohim to it, and it is now given in perpetuity to Bhopal for a momoriaJ 
of loyalty under your wise and brave guidance in time of trial” ; and on tho 30tb. 
October 1881, at the public Duihax hold at Allahabad, Lord Canning invested Her 
Highness with tho Most Exaltod Order of tho Star of India, of which sho was Grand 
Oommandor. 

Tho daughter of Her Highness tho late Sekandra B^m, [the Nawah Shahjohan 
Bcgam,] succeeds her as tho ruler of tho slate of Bhopal. 

* The fine lake heTO referred to is situated in the south-west of the town of Bhopal, 
It is about four miles and a half In length and a mile and a half in breadth. 
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tion. ’Mauy of tLeso obialos were, of course, small iu extent autl 
in power, and in political importance, but twelve of them escrcibod 
powera of life and death, and some were equal iu aU respects to 
kingdoms wMcb are not the meanest among the independent States 
of modem Europe. Nor were these rulers the mere chiefs of 
modern predatory hordes, recently bettlcd on the country they 
had occupied, as the great Delhi empire fell to pieces. Some of 
your Chiefs <^n show pedigrees which run hath for nineteen eon- 
luries, and extend over 400 generations, of which all that ^\o 
can certainly know is, that as far back as the light of authentic 
history guides us, there is little apparently fabulous about tliom. 
And this, at least, is certain, that yon have in Kattiawar landed 
proprietors who tilled land in that province wliile the dcscend- 
•ants of the Csesars stiU ruled over the Eoman empire, and that 
many who believe, with some show of reason, that their ancoslors 
had fields of their own to till in the same province when Poms 
mot Alexander on the frontier of Indi.o.*' And authentic records 
prove that there are few chiefs or landowners of mark in Kattia- 
war who did not hold some portion of their present lands and 
present rights when the merchants of Queen Elizabeth and King 
James were seeking a precarious footing at Surat and Ahmod- 
ahad. Tour difficulties, as the representative of a supremo hut, 
comparatively, modem power, in dealing with such States, might 
•have been less had the people of Kattiawar boon all of ono race or 
creod : but in no part 'bf India do I know a population so varied. 
The ethnologist may still trace, by undoubted evidence of form and 
^f language, and of persistent custom, the ropresentativo of tho 
fctoppes of Tortary and tho wilds of Africa, of Persia and Arabia, 
and of almost every race known in Central and ’Western India, 
from the aborigines who still haunt their ancestral forests and 
mountain fastnesses, to the Englishman or American who has latdy 
arrived from the far West* And almost every iTulian form of re- 
ligious belief is to be there found professed, — the Eetish worship 
of the aboriginal Bhoel or Cooly, or of the fugitive African slave* 
Eveiy form of Hinduism, from that which owns as its parent tho 


* Jibout tho jcdr 8li8 B, 0. 



voflf-c'Ui crcoil of Asolca on llic mouniahi fiisincw.s of (lirnar'*tl(Arll 
io liio Jaiost mention of pliilosopliieal Vedaniibin, Maliomot- 
anipm in every one of its \arieil foriiiH, and our own (Jospel, whirh 
in preached hy Iho Christian Missionary. Tlic almost iiiHiilar ])OHi- 
tion of ECati ian ar which had helped to prenervo ho Jon^ and so 
unchaiu>cd 5 uch a varied jmpulaiion, was in itself no small clement 
of dilHculty. Ifc seems singular that a peninsula with many exeeh 
lent coasting harbours, with no largo rivers or impassahlo ranges^ 
of mountains, should bo ho diflieult of access, and I cannot better 
illustrate this dilEcidiy than by the fact, that while 1 have been 
most anxious over since my arrivjil in Bombay as Governor, 
once more to visit and traverso KatliaWar, almost ti\e years 
have •|)aHt ■without my being able to eariy ont my wish, not bccauso 
I was not most anxious to go, and you and yoiu* Chiets atiiioiis 
to receive mo, hut because the total uhsonco of made roads would 
ha\c required mo to dcAoto many •ncokH io piieJi n \isii as I wished 
io pay, and in one year at least a local scarcity, which was greatly 
duo to this want of roads, would have rondered a visit from tho 
largo camp required for such deliberate travel a serious aggiwatioU 
of tho local distress and scarcity of food or forage. But your great 
difficulty has always boon tho political anomalioH of your position. 
Sixty years ago yo'ur great predecessor, Colonel AlevanderWulhor,’*' 
•was hailed as a deliverer from tho almost intolcrahlc mpa(;ity and 
disorder consequent on anuual Mwalha invasion, audforawhnlp 
generation the mere fact that tho reprcscnt^itive of a c‘i\iliHed find. 
pow<‘rful Government exercised a paramount inlluenco over all 
those States and tribes, ‘ttms enough, to give a degree of peace aryl 
security wdiieli had long been unlcnown in tho peninsula. !H»i-rty 
years ago, when I first visited Knttiawar, it was still a frontier pro- 
■vinco of our rnditan Empire. That frontier has since advaiu'cd far 
beyond tho great western desert and Sind to the mountaius of 
AflTghanistan, and tho imperial seeptro of India has passed into tho 
hands of the Queen of England. ‘With this eJiaugcd position have 
come now duties and new responsibilities, and obligations Imvo 
been laid upon you and upon tlio Indian Government of this day 

■* roliticaJ Rofaidont at iUuoctti, iu 1803. Colobul Wniktar wis tho first thriti'-H Officer, 
who checked .vud olmost al>oU«he(l the i>rrutioe of foiUiilo iufantlcMo lit Kuitiawar. 




,vliu*h v/uro unlsiiown "(o oiir j)rcclceof'’Oi’-<. jVml many ol tKcbe du 
(iod and rc«ponf.ibilitio3 arc RTich as cannot bo written in (real ion, 
nor deduced from llio ])03ltiou which the Britifeli held while ilicy 
■vvero only onto of scvci’al great poweria In Western India. The policy 
of conciliation and ai'i’angcmcut which worked well enough 
in former days had ceased to bo etfoctual oven before you 
<*ame to ILattinwar, and your immediate predecessors had been 
fairly overwhebned and broken down by the mullipHeity of ap- 
peals in controversies for which no judge was provided* "When 
there was no definition of rights, no authoritative tribunal, and 
^vhcrc appeal to arms could uot be pcriuiltcil, a system of con- 
eiliatiou must necessarily sooner or later come to a dead lock, 
and 1 ho most devoted, just, and laborious of public sen'ants must 
ultimately fail to satisfy disputants when patient hearing and 
good advice wore the only possible results of his intervention. 
On you devolved the duty of substituting an administration of 
justice for one of simple concib'atioii ; justice between the para- 
mount power and chiefs, who for centuries had been sove- 
reigns in somothiug more than name ; justice between those chiefs 
in their relations with each other; justice between the many 
sluirers in sovereignty and property which the laws and 
customs of ages had sauctioned ; justico as between the princes 
and their subjects, from whom our ovcrt-hadowiu'g power had 
•withdrawn such rough redress as rcbeirion on foreign intervention 
might provide against domestie tyranny .and oppression, fcluch a 
change you could uot accomplish without much nusundcrfataucling, 
Jiiid many disappointments, contlicting rights, and incompatible 
obligations had to he reconciled, and the losing party of necessity 
must have some just grounds for complaint where no common 
tribunal had even before existed. To your kindly temper, no less 
than to your sense of justice, T attribute the manner in which both 
chiefs and people are becoming reconciled to tho now order of 
things. Those Cliiofa find their really useful powers and dignity 
increased under your advice; they hare tasted, by following your 
counsels and oxtunple, the royal jiloasuro of doing good ; they have 
Icami that ihcro aro better attribuLoH of sovcroigiity than har- 
bouring outlaws , and they and their subjects alike appreciate m 



admimstration whicli, not content with rxlioriinp; the one pftrfy fo 
do justice and tho otliers io obey, hIiowh ilicm how jiifeiico maybe 
done, not as matters of personal favour, but habit uully and a]nK»st 
of routine. I cannot call to mind a single branch of good aduimis- 
tration which has not received etlecth c attention from you ; protec- 
tion of life and property ; the administration of just ice and cducat ion* 
have all been promoted, not only by youi* own direct action, but by 
what is far better, by stimulating the action of the Chiefs on their 
subjects, and in promoting public works and all that facilitates 
commerce and intercommunication, you have bestowed benefits 
on E^attiawar which eliiefs and people will alike loam to appreciate. 
Time does not admit of my entering into the specific details of all 
that has been accomplished or proposed during your tenure of 
office. I will only express a hope that health and strength may bo 
given you in Katiiavar, till a province, so full of liistorieal and som’al 
interest, so rich in resources, but hitherto so separated from the rest 
of the world, and so distracted by internal divisions and misgovern- 
mentjhas boon fairly linked by you into the political and social 
system of ’Westem India j and I will now proceed to dclher to llis 
IlighiiesH tho Thakoro of Bhownaggar those marks of Ilcr 
lilajcsty’s favour ^vhich have been earned by the wise govern- 
ment of his principality. 

His EvcbltjEKCY then addressed the Thakoro fciaheb itfirindu- 
btani to the following effect. — 

THAKOBn Saueb , — T have received the comrtinnd of llis 
Excellency the Eight llonourahle Sir .Foim JjAiitD Maib LawIiktsce, 
Baht., G. C. S. I., and G. C. B. Her ^Majesty’s Viceroy aifd 
Governor General of India , and Grand l^lastef of the Most Exalted 
Order of the Star of India, to present to your Highness the Boyal 

* Colonel Keatings is now Agent to the Coveinor-Cenetal for Bajpootana. 
ITo hatn, howerer, belongs the honour of being the Aret to institute meBSores foC 
projecting a College for the education of the '■one of Chiefs and Nobility of tho 
protinco of Kattiawar ; the funds for its erootion having been liberally subscribed 
by the Chiefs themselves. The design of the building is by Mr. Booth, the Local 
Fund Engineer, and it will bear the designation of KnxTisoii-BAJKnMAft’’ Colliso, 
the foundation-stono of which was Uid by Colonel WillUm Waulen Amlersmt^ the 
iuosent Political A'ronl nf Kaltl.iuar, on the 2iJth, AptO 1868, ^ 
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Orant and Insignia of tlie Kniglit Commander of ilie Most Exalted 
Order of the Star of India ; and Ills Excellency the Grand Master 
desires that I mil in tho “ceremony of presentation omit no incident 
calculated to dignify tho occasion, and invest it with tho honour 
and distinction which it is Ilor Most Gracious Majesty’s wish 
should characterise all proceedings connected with the Order.” I 
have stated to Major Koalinge some of the reasons which make me 
peculiarly glad that Her Mfgosty has conferred this high honour 
on a chioflain of Kattiawar, and I will briefly state a few of the 
reasons which have led to your selection by Hor Majesty’s 
Government to receive this mark of Ilor Majesty’s royal favour. 
Tour ancestors have been distinguished for some generations past, 
not more by thebra\ery in battle, and fidelity to their engagements 
which befits a Eajpoot Prince, than by thpir good and mild 
government, and the protection they have seen afforded to commerce. 
The first engagements of your anoestors with tho British Government 
were for the suppression of piracy.t In tliis service to humanity 
your ancestors nobly seconded the officers of tho East India Company; 
and the Thakores of Bhownaggar have for 1 ho last CO years used 
all their power, by land as well as by sea, to protect tlio peaceful 
trader and agriculturist. This traditionary policy of your race, 
your Highness and your immediate prodecessors have eflectivoly 
followed ; and you have rendered Bhownaggar one of the great 
po: 5 ts of Gu/orat. I regretlod much tluvt 1 was unable to comply 
with Major Keatinge’s wishes by revisiting Bhownaggar, and seeing 
for myself all the improvements which have taken xdace since, as a 
wsry young man I enjoyed your graaidfathcir’s (His Iliglmesa Eawal 
■Wajqhsingji Yakhatsingji, ) hospitality more than lharty years 
ago in company with hia and my old and valued friend Mr, 'WiUiam- 

* son Eomsay. Tho piers across the muddy fiats which impede access 
to tho port, the roads amd tho schools Major Keatinge assures me, 

• are all conspionous marks of your* Highness’ good govemmentand 
of your care for your people, and I have been especially glad to 
hear that your Highness supports hero in Bombay many scholars 

f Tlas is an allusion to tho agreoment executed by Hi^ Higbness Jam Jnssaji on 
the STtb. January 1§08, for renouncing in future, Kracy and all right to wrecks. 


from Bliownn^gar in completing their cJncallonat tho lo ijT^titulion-’ 
■fthicli are not cawly provided, ci.cc])L in a large <‘i1y like iliis. But 
Avliat T regard asllio poeidiar feature of your lliglmc'^ti’ adm-iiit^tra- 
tiou, which will, T belic\ e, be producii\ o of most good to } our people, 
and nill, I am sure, giAO moF»t pleamro to IFcr ]\rajO'.1y’B (JoAtrmiient 
in tho cave you have wibcly aJid eon''i! 5 tenil)i taken to improA(‘ tho 
administration of justice, and to separate it from all tliat is purely 
executive. ]t is a groat o\il in an autocratic form of govoramenl 
when tho purity and oJCQcicncy of tho adminatratiou of justice 
depends on tho personal characl or of the ruler. Eacu when the 
ruler is zealous aud regular in the discharge of his judicial duties, 
his feelings hocomo necessarily invohod, ho becomes more or Ums a 
partisan, and under such an administration there can ho no real right 
of appeal ; but tho is far worse when the ruler is indolent or 
irregular intho dischai'gc of his judicial duties, aud they arenogleelod 
or outrubtod to in*osponsihlo Huhordinates. Tom* Highness has set 
an oicollcnt example to the Chief.’, of Western India in pimidnig, 
otherwise than by personal attention, for the due diHcharge of your 
judicial duties. I have scon jour printed Code of Ecgulntions for 
tho guidance of all your Courts, and ] am assured that it em- 
bodies much that is valuable and ailaptcd to jour dominions, in 
tho spirit of tho more elaborate Codes of Dritisli India. Major 
Koatingo tolls mo that you have ap point ( d juilieini olficcr"^, sch'et- 
od for their probity and intelligence, for tlio spcei.il duty of ad- 
ministering justice, that they are fairly p.ud, and not subject to 
caiirieious removal. If yonr Higlniess aviU take care that all these 
&.afeguards for the admuiistrjitiou of justice arc made a.s permanent 
as possible, j-our Iliglmosh w ill not only boeuro the apprm al of 
Her Majesty’s Oo'vornment, but yon wll ('stal)lisli a pernianout 
elaun to bo regarded as a benefactor to your pcHtjdo aud a bright 
example to other princes. Tt will give me great pleasure to recount 
all yon havo dono to vSlr (loorgo Clerk, (1. C. .S. 1., Iv. C, B., my 
predccecsor iu this Govcrimrcnt. In tho arrangement which ho 
made with you, and wliieh E carried out as promisetl by him, the ml- 
ministration of juslico in disiriets which had bocji lojig under direct 
British rule was ontnistod to your Highness. Sir Ut'orgo CHerk 
confided in your proAod au.viet) to govern w'oll, aud 1 Hhall be glad 
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lo ^>h*c liiin iliL .vsnr.anco ilial liis coiifiilonco wa' not mibplncod. 

3 uow (lulu or to your Iliylmub** the Insignia of the Order as oom* 
mandcid by the Viceroy ; and I earnestly trust that your lli';h- 
ncfis may long ho spared to enjoy this dignity, and tlio cou&ciouR" 
no&s that you haA 0 ever doborvod it by your habitual care for the 
people placed imdcr yoiu* rule. 

The Insignia Graut of Diguiij, aud Letter of DispoiiHation, 
were then prcsonlcd to His ITighnoss. On this a balute of 11 
Ouns Aias fired from the Saluting Battoiy. 

Tlie Thakorc Saheb ( through In's Mimator ) lephcd to the? following 
cff('ct:~ 

1 our ExcELLEJrrv, — If it hid been in my poiver to render ni.n‘k<*d 
f>( r\ic( & to the State, I could uuderitnnd that I had e.uned this reward , bul 
cuiumstauces have not allowed me to show iu act ion the t•anlc^t lojahy 
I h<ue alnays foltfor the pei.ion and realm of Queen Vi(>teria. ] conclude 
thiTi lore that your Eicellcney’', nhois acciuoinUd with the foc'luigs of .ill 
tin. Chiefs of tliis Pieadene.A, must have ropreientod mo f.ivoiu'ably fo Jlir 
Maj(‘sly. T thank you earnestly foi tlic c’oufideuce .^ou ]ia\o sliown in me. I 
haAC brought my ])iincipal aitizims with me to Bomb.iy, and hope that on 
our jetuin to Bhonn.iggai’ Are may' add '•omc siibsl.inlial public AAoik lotlioso 
already moistcnce as a mark of admnntiou of what we have wen here. 
I knoAVjhoAVGA'cr, that it is by the encouragement of education, and by mv 
adiuinialr.ition of justice, that I must hoiietolie irmirabond as .an (*nhghl~ 
leiied ruler, I nill, thcivforo, encourage tlie schools which have been 
already founded in my trait ory, and Acili continue to a 'li’st the young men 
from tlicm w ho come to this o.ipitiAl to complete tlieir education, Witlini 
4he last few yeoi's Aviitten laws have been J&amed and jiromulguled through- 
out ^y estates, and to keep my people acquainted with all necesftu'y 
changes and improvemeutb in tliem I have cstablislied an official iUizetti', 
I I present to your Excellency copies of these publicjitions as an earnest that 
Bliownaggar Ls progrobsing Avith the times, ami that I am striving* wi tu rule, 
that I may he worthy of knighthood and of the illu&ti’iouh comrades with 
Avhom my name is em-olled. 

His lExcelloncy the flovemor then presented to Buo Bahadur Panu.\n«ii- 
da« Purshotamdas, pensioned i)uftei*dar, a pan* of khaw la for hjt> services 
as a member of the Quzerat Wa,ttuu Commibsiou. 

Aft(,‘r tliis the Minister of Jouugliar prcsculed a Khareeta from His 
IBglmess the JNuwab. 



Ills Excellency then gave Pan«tnpaiee to Ills Higliness the Thakois 
Sdlieb ot* BlioM naggar, the Acting Pohticnl Secretary to the Prime Minister, 
(JaoijshunkarOodeshnnkar, to Ihio Buhadm* P.irmanamlas Pursholumdas and 
tlie Jonaghar JMinister, and the Agsistajit Secretary Mr. P. ilyan, to the 
other Menibeis of Ilia Ilighnese’ suite. 

'J'he Proceedings being over, Ilia Excellency rose up and led his Highness 
the Thakore Salieb to the lop of the stahease, from which he was led to hw 
cai'riage by the Chief Seeivtary and the Acting Political Secretary to 
Government, and, the officera of Ilia Excellency’s Staff. 

The Ouui'd of Honour presented aims when His Highness the Thakore 
Saheb left the trovermnent House* 
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SPEECHES IN COUNCIL. 





POONA, TUESDAY, 15th. JULY 1803. 


\TJic 'PreddenCs Address in opening the Council.'] 


nis ExcELLENcy Sir II. B. E. Ercre, addressed ilio Council 
as follows:— 

G-ENTLEiEEN, 

I have called you together this day, in accordance with the 
first of the rules for the conduct of business by this Council, and 
in pursiuince of the adjournment from your last sitting on iho 
26th of last March. 

There is a considerable amount of important business, which 
will be laid before you in the course of the Sessions, for although 
but three Bills have hitherto boon published, there are several in 
so forward a state, as to admit of publication within the next few 
days. Some of them provide for important additions to the general 
law, sufh are : an Act for the Belief of Insolvent Eebtors in the 
Mofussil, — ^a very important Bill for consolidating and amending 
th6 law under which the Mofussil Police acts — one for the amend- 
ment of Prison Discipline, — and a Bill to provide for the care of 
^inors’ property to which I trust the attention of our Kativo 
Colleagues will be paiiieularly directed, vrith a view to make it as 
complete and useAil a measure as possible. 

There are also two Bills for extending the jurisdiction of iho 
flmaU Cause Courts in Bombay and Karachi ; and I observe, 
with special pleasure, that the Bombay Bill has been taken in hand 
by one of the additional Membersf of the Council, whose thorough 
knowledge of the subject is an exceUont guai’antoe for the produc- 
tion of a useful and practical measure. There is also a Bill for 


* Pix(#t opened by Sir Q. OJei-k, on the 22nd. JAmwiy 1862. t liou; M. H. Srott. 
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SatJara anil (\u\ava and olhu’ dl-ifuth mulivtlio amc 
^nv,3 wliicli a[ij[)ly In llio lloiii!)n\ Pr<’-ul(‘iii‘Y. ^ 

There are 111 rco Biltsoi'a Mnnieiiml (‘Iinracli'i* — 

1. To gi\i' lo llu' Jiovenuo (’oiumi- aoiicr^ power, now vtMod 
in (lovcrumcni, 

2. Foi' tho hotter roQulaiion of llie Vilmr Wilier Wovkh, in 
Bonihay, and, 

3. To legalize a ccss for local Pnhlle Worka and Education 
in Sind. 

There in nlno a incaKiiro himilar lo that which hn-,h<'eii laicly 
enacted in Bengal, to promote the Ibrinatlon of lvoail‘4 and Bailway 
Eecder^’. 

Thoro arc two Bills of ooiiMderahle interest to iulernal com* 
mcree, — one relating to Port Dues in ('iinarn, anotlu'r to tlio 
Regi.stiy of Bi\cr Boats and levy of Pilot Kees on tlie Indud. 

There iH also a very important Bill relating to tho Bank of 
Bombay, hut our proceeding witii it must depend upon the instruc- 
lious wc receive from Her ISlajesly’s Secretary of Slate and tho ' 
Government of India. 

Ono of the most impui't ant Bills whieh will he f.ul uni tied b 
(hat, to give legal cUbet to the settlement of J<lnan\ Jianurf W'hicli 
occupied so much of tho attention of the late (lovernor, and nljlch 
will, 1 boHovo, have a most heuefieial (‘fieet in dcliiiiug and K'euriiig 
rights in lands held free or partuiUy free of Laud Tax, 

I also hope lo bring in a Bill to carry nut in thi' Presidency 
tho Bosolution, of tho Ooveriior General in tkmueil dated 1 7th 
October 1831, relative to tho Sale of ‘Wasto Lauds, and to tho ^ 
Bodomption of Laud Tax. 

Under Section -13 of tho Indian Councils’ Act of this 

nioasuro must he submitted for tho previous sanctiouoftho Governor 
Genera], hut Ilrufrt such sanction may be reeei\cd in time to 
admit of tho Bill being introduced tins Hossion. 



Jik U JG Vitt 0 li*. i»7. 
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It would not huvo needed any rclci'ence to this Uefeolution,* 
one of the latest} in my humble opinion, one of the most useiul 
of liOid Canning’s measures) to remind us of the great loss we 
have sustained in the death of the late Viceroy. 

I do not now speak of the groat national lossj which will bo 
most decidy felt by those who had tho honour of being associaled 
with him in tho work of administration during his tenure of oilico 
in this country. 

AVo have a special loss of onr own, and wo could not meet 
together here this day as tho Council of tho Governor of Bombay 
assembled for the purpose of making Laws and Ecgnlations, witli- 
out feeling acutely the loss of him who restored to this presidency 
the power of making its ovim local Lows and Ecgulations, and gavo 
to us, the trained servants of Government, tho iucsiimablo ad- 
vantage of publicly deliberating, on all maltcrs of legislation with 
men chosen from among tho best and wisest of tho non-olEcial 
subjects of Her Majesty .f 

* The Homeward Mail of tlic 23th. November ISO I bajb of thiB Resolution in tho 
following U^rms; — 

“Lord Oannino’s lato Rosolulion on the s<ilc of Waste Lands and tlio rodeniption 
of tho Land- tax lias boon hailed on all sides as an iratnoiiso boon, and lijw alrt-ndy 
pLwsed him, in tbe estimation of all India, high In the List of its ablest and most 
IKqmlar Ticerojs. Wo may Lore say that tho forms In which it is impressed are 
regarded ovon by Lord Oankinu’s bitterest opiononfei as uucxceplionable and htutca- 
manlike.” 

+ In transmitting this Act for the bolter conslitntion of the Council of the Go- 
vernor General of IndLi,, to Lord Canning, Hir 0. Wood, the then 1'rlncipi.l Secretary 
of State for India in his desp.itoh No 11 dated 0th August 1861 i-imiarked thus: — 

“The Imperial Legislature has by this Act provided for tho first time for tho 
admission of Europeans indepondent of tho Govomment, and of Natives of India 
to take part in the important work of legislating for Indio. I have no doubt this 
jnoaenre will he hailed with l>ati^faotion throughont the country, t entertain 
as little doubt that yoiu* Lord'ship will be able to fill up tlieso apjmiuliuenia with 
persons in every way qualified to give tUo Government imi)ortant and valuable 
assistance in matters that may come before it and I anticipate that the intR)d notion 
of intelligout native Gentlemen into the Conncil will bring to its dolihorations 
0 knowledge of the wibhes and feeling, of the Native population, ’ahich cannot 
fail to improve the laws passul by tho Council by adapting ihtm to the wants ot 
the great moso of the popnliition of India.” # 

6 
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Tlie time liaa not yel come when lull jiiai ice cun b(‘ done to 
Lord Canning’s incasurca in tins mailer, parlly })c<*uu.s(> wo hii\o 
yot to realize tbo great nosa of tlic cluvngo wliich lie (‘HVctod,. 

Tlmse Councils, of \slucli ours is tme, arc y('1 on llieir trial. 

T cannot do belter tlian recall to umr incinory nbat na« so 
well aaid by niy prcdcecsHor in Ibis (boorinneiit nben lie iirst 
opened this Council, and beg yon to bear in mind wbal nas llieii 
stated by one so able, and so e\perieiu‘ed, and so t^iiieerely anxious 
for tlio boat iuleroais of India, as Sir Ceorge Clerk. 

It is only by a patient and eonscientimis ilisebargi' of ouif 
duly continued throughout a long series ol years, tbai no caiy 
hopo to win general confidence, and iMtabliNb our character , 
an important and useful branch of the administration of this vast 
Empire. 

We must be equally on our guard against neglecting any jior- 
tion of the wide range of duty entrusted to iis, uiul against the still 
more dangerous temptation of o\ci'-lcgislation or of oAersIcpping 
the limits of our powers which have been marlv('d out for us by the 
Imperial Parliamcut or by the Oo^cnulr licjunal or Secretary of 
St at e. 

I, for one, have no mlsgi\ing as to the resnit. E\en in the 
most restricted sense, Ibo local ufluirs of ^o many millions -of our 
follow-subjeets are matters of real and imperial interest even in? 

“ I sliall k* gl.wl tofiiul that lufliuntinl N.Uop Ut t»tleai<u fiom tlislani j'liccs 
liavo, evon at sonic poisonal iticonvenieuco to thoiusplvcs, it'sjKnnU'd to tlic call o! 
the head of the Cfovuruiui nt to take their iilaces in tlio Council when leaiHluiuij, for 
the peace and good govornnieiit of tla it countiy.” * * f’ 

“It only reuiains for mo, in coneluHion, ti> express the great gr.iflfiraU<m I fi*ol 
ia being permitted to avail inysolf of jour LonlshipN a: s» i.iuce in giving effeel, liefore 
you quit Ihdld, to the intentions of the Impexial LcgibLiture. I look with gi'oat 
confidence to the advantage which will lie derived irotu the coinmcnmntnt of I ho 
new system under your bordsliip’s ilirectioim. Your I.ntilship’« cviiericuce in 
Xmlia., and the uttmvtiou which 5 on have given to this most ixujtorlnnt wihjert, 
render your Lordship most eminently fit twl tuuhe effect to the mea-.unw hitrmlua'd 
by the Aot for the (iovernment and Logidation of India; and Ihi* »uwssful 
nooompliblunciifc of this may bo tlio hu>t, tiiongh it will not bo tho lea d, of the 
services which you mil Iwio laidcccd to year tJoiuroigu iu ih.it euiuiUy.” 
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BO vflBt fln Einplro as tliat of England, and when we conRidor how 
' much wealth, iutelligenoo, and energy are to bo found in the 
population of this Ih-esidency, what \aRt forces, material as well 
as moral and inlenoclual, arc at work in it either for good or evil, 
to the futime of England as well as of India, I cannot bnt think 
that the duty of legihlating for such acountiy to tho oitent entrust- 
ed to us is one weighty enough to satisfy tho most ardent aspi- 
rant wdio e\CT hoped to mould tho future destinies of his race. 

Such is the importance of the duty, thal; I trust wo shall never 
fail to obtain the aid of those best qualified to assist us, among 
the community w'hich is not otherwise directly connected with the 
Government of the Country. 

But whatever the result, whellier wo succeed or not in esiab- 
lishing our character as a useful and iiidisponsable portion of the 
machinery of Indian administration, Ilistory will tell that to 
Lord Canning belongs the honor of securing for the experiment 
the groat elements, without which, 1 believe, bucccsb w'ould ho 
impossible. 

"While still engaged in extinguishing the last embers of the 
fiery ordeal through which India had passed in 1857-58, he had 
recognized tho great defects of tho former legi slat ho machinery. 
Its excessive centralization, its exclusive composition, comprising 
.as it did none but official sor^ants of Government, and the ab- 
sence of those who could ppenk personally as to the wonts and 
wishes of tho native community. lie had propose d a lueasuro in 
jvhich all those defects W'cro supplied, and in all the discussious 
whiq^ followed ho never swerved from the great principles he 
then laid down, and, if wo rise to the occasion before us, it is to 
• him that we owe the opportunity, for it was ho w'ho secured to us 
the power for localized legislation on all subjects of local interest, 

I the admission to tho legislative body of non-official members, 
and among them of those who can best advise us as to the opinions 
and wants of our iiat ive followr-subjeets » above all to him wo 
owe that publicity of all our proceedings, without which I believe 
all our other advantages would have boon thrown away. 

1 will only further express a hope that our deliberations may 
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be tVireeled to a result equal to tbo opportunities we have at onr 
(lispo'*al lor promotmg the Imppine-^s and 'aelfaro of this Presi- 
dent'y and tbc liouor of Her Majesty ’w Uo\erumeut iu India. 



POOSa, 10th. SEPTEMBER 1802. 




[T/i6 Fresiileni's adifrees in Ailjoiirniny iJie Council j 

His Eicclloucy Sir II B. E. Prero, in adjourning the Council 
said j — 

He was glad to fmd tliat tlie state of bininesa biforotho 
Council was such that he was ablo to release them from further 
attoudanco by adjourning the Session. 

The number of Billh passed during the Session was not more 
than six, but some of them were \ .ilu<ib]e and important measurefv; 

, especially the Bill for enlarging the jurisdiction of tlic Bombay 
Court of Small Causes'* which had bi'cn passed at that Mating. 

Other most important Bills had been adiauccd as fur ns time 
would allow, and were now awaiting the period lued for the next 
stage of proceeding before they could be finally disposed of. 

To some of them the Conimiltocs had do\ot<‘d a great deal o? 
time, trouble, and attention, sitting daily, sometimes for many 
hours a day. The best thanks of Government were due on this ^ 
account to their Colleagues, gome of whom had atlendiKl to the 
business before the Council at a great sacrifice of their uvin valua- 
ble time and leisure. One Bill only bad boon withdrawn, i, e., that 

* The assent of the Governor Qeneial was withhoW trow this Bill. But a BUl'' 
having a similar ohjeol, and applicahle to the sbolo of India, Mas imlh.cq«fflttUy 
introduced into the Governor Geneiars. Council and paiwd, and has been puhlfaihed 
as Act. No. X3CYI. of l8Ct 
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relatiiJg to tlie Abolition of ibe Office of Law Officer of Ibe Zlllab 
Court's in the MofussU, as it seemed likely that the object might 
be attfidned without recourse to legislation. 

At the opening of the present Session he ( the Pbestdeot ) 
expressed a hope that during its course he might bo able to bring 
in a Bill to give legal effect to the Eesoluiion of the Go\ ernment 
of Tnflin,, dated the l7lh October 1861, on the subject of the Sale 
of Waste Lands and the Eedemption of Land Tax. 

He was not at that time aware of tho course which Her 
Majesty’s Government proposed to follow with regard to that 
Besolution, and he spoke with reference mainly to tho duty imposed 
on the local Governments by the last paragraph of the Eesolution, 
in preparing the Drafts of such laws as might bo needed to gi^o 
legal effect to the provisions of the Ecbolution so as to secure for all 
grantees under the Eesolution a Legislative title to their property. 

He ( tho PnnsTDENT ) had carefully read everything which 
had been published in tho shape of criticism of tho Eesolution, and 
must confess that nothing he had read or heard had in any way 
altered the opinion ho then expressed of tho provisions of Iho Ee- 
solution, or induced him to doubt the justice and sound policy of 
its provisions. 

It is true that many for whose opinions on such subjects, he 
( the Peesidekt ) had tho highest respect did not agree -with him ; 
bu6 he felt so confident in the soundness of the principles on which 
the Eesolution is foimded, that ho would be w'dl content to trust 
tp time and discussion, assured that any of us who may bo living 10 
years Jhenco will find a very general agreomont as to tho wisdom 
and justice if not the necessity of the main provisions of the 
Eesolution. 

But whatever may he our individual opim’ons, wo have in the 
mean time received very detailed and definite instructions from 
Her Majesty’s Government as to the course to bo pursued in 
dealing with Waste Lands and the Land Tax. Tho measures 
directed in tho Secretary of State’s despatch of the 9th of July 
1862, which has been published in the Calcutta Gom'nmcnt Gaget/e, 
do not go so fSar as tho Eesolution of tho 17th October 1861, but 
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111 ere ran bo no doiilit lbc| ■vsill |iro\o tif \L'ry rent \ nine to nB 
intoi'osts coniioctod Avilb Iho lam! wliiili 1 h liablo to (»o\enuuoul 
ii4se>.nniont ; ami ii‘oan’i( d out in tin' in vlnch Iboy are 

ooneoi\('(l, will do imicli to romoxo ])i‘oscnt nncortaintios of tonure 
ami ass<'s«?ment , ami to atroi’d to Libmir and capital diwoted to the 
imjinnoinont of land great Bccurity against o\er-tavation ofuuch 
imi>ru\ oincntd. 

It w ill bo tlie oarncat desire of tlio Bombay Gn\ornmont to 
Bccuro tlicso benefits to all interested in t he land, but the neces- 
sary iiK'asurcB will diller materially from tbose be (the Bin snnva) 
contemplated when pre^iously alluding to this subject, and can- 
not poHsibl) be introduced tluH Session. 

It iniglii pcrbajia, bt* found nccessarv to bare an e\tr:i ScmhIou 
before tbe usual period, saj , in Oetober, but he hoped not. 



BOMBAY, MONDAY IStli. DKCEMUBR 1802. 


[ The FreeiJenfe Athh'ne. ] 

Ilfs Exceuulntt Smll. T3. E. l^biEiiK, juldrissid the Oouivi) 
stating that in couscipicncc of a Despatch fitnn the Si'crettiiy of 
State to the Qmernmeut of India, and eommunieated by tlie latter 
to this Go\erumont, eerlaiu changes would ha\eto be mmle in* 
the Rules under whicli the business of tbo Council bail lutlierio 
been condmded. Tliosc changes would not nmlci'ially aileet the ^ 
practice of the Couneil in its logjhlativo eapaeity, but it was desir- 
able that the wishes of the Home Oou'mment and of the (rOYcrn- 
ment of India sbould bt* conformed to, and tin* Rules of this Conn- ’ 
oil assimilaled to those of the other IVesIdencies, The Despatch 
would therefore be printed and circulated to the Honorable 
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Tilcmb^rs for cousitleralion, with n %iew to sneli cbaiiges in tlia 
liules as miglil scorn necessary or {le&irablc. 

Of’tbe Tlills piis‘'cd up to the date of the last adjonrnmont of 
the Council and fornarded for assent to tho Gl-o\crnor General, two, 
he ( tlic President ) remarked, had In on rejected on grounds of 
principle. These Wci’c the Jm cnilo Boformatories Bill, and the 
Karachi Small Cause Court Bill. Amended Bills would bo presented 
by the Honorable Mr. Prere and the Honorable Mr. Jnverarily 
rcfopectivcly. 

It was important that the Bill for bringing certain Histriels 
and Villages under the Eegulations of the Bombay Presideney 
should bo passed before the end of the year. That Bill w oukl 
therefore be brought forward at an eaidy day for tho second 
reading, 

Tlie Bailway Peeders Bill* aimed at objeets similar to those 
intended to bo attained by a general enactment now under the 
consideration of tho Government of India. In the abseneo of the 
Honorable Mr. Scott who had chargo of the Bill, Hia Eveellency 
could not say precisely what his a km s on the subjeet might be, 
but it would probably be adAistiblo to compare tho i)ro\ibions of tho 
Iw'O measures, and to suggest to the Government of India tho 
adoption of any amendments of their own intended measure, which 
might bo suggested by tho one proposed by this Government. 

' The Bills for the settlomeut of Claims to Inams, and for re- 
gulating Pilotage Poes on the Indus, awaited tho consKleratiou of 
t^e Boports of tho Bckct Committees which had already beeu 
presented. Tho four Bills for regulating tho Polico Adminktmtioii 
of this Prcaidoney had boon referred, to a Bolecl t^ommittoe, whoso 
reports were to bo presented at tho present hleetiug of tho Council, 
The Beport of tho Select Committee appointed to consider the 
Bill to amend Act XA’III. oflRG2, soas to enable tho Judges 
of tho High Court and Magistrates to commit convicted prisoners 
to llio County Jail as well as to tho Ilou.so of Correction, was 

^ This Bill was witljdrawn. — A Bill havinp siuulax olijud'. w.n inlioduceil into 
die tfovcinnr Wtuerars Ctuudl and ]ila^co<l, and lus imitlihlied a j Act No, 
XXn. ot 1803. 
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ftl 80 to be presented, and no delay need bo autieipated mpafls,mg( 
Iho 

The Second Inam Bill for regnlaiing ibc disposal of claims to 
Exemptions from Laud Be\enuc in those parts of the Presidency 
which are not subject to the operatioji of Act XI of 1852, t was 
under the charge of the llouoriihlo Mr. Bohertpon. Tlie Beport 
of the Select Couiniittoc would bo presented, and the Bill miglit 
bo at onco carried tbrongh its final stage. 

Amongst the now measures to be brought forward, he miglii 
mention one on Iho subject of the Vehar Water Works, the charge 
of which had boon undcrtiikon by the Honorable Mr. Bobortsoa 
An Insolvency Bill for the Mofussil was also in preparation, and 
would shortly bo introdneed by the Honorable Mr. Prere. This 
measure originated in the discovery, that the rules upon which an 
Insolvency Jurisdiction had for sonio years been exercised in Sind, 
rested on a doubtful legal basis, li was therefore necessary tlay; 
indeumlty should bo given for all a<'ts done nndec them, and that 
they should bo continued temporarily, pending tlio eiiaelmcntof 
a more general measure. 3t might bo considered tbat h^gislation 
on this subject belonged more properly to tho Government of India 
than to local Governments, but it would, in any case, bo desirable 
to extend to tho other parts of this IVesidcney the benefit which 
Mind had hitherto cxceplioually enjoyed; and if tho GovcrnraciiJi 
of India should o^entua11y dotermine itself to take up the subject, 
tlio Bill of this Government might probably be adopted as tho 
basis of tho general enactment. * 

Tho want of an Act for iho regulation of Hired (^onve'yajiccB 
in the Island of Bombay had been seriously felt, A Bill providing ^ 

• Passed by tbe Council. — Tho assent of the Goimnnr General witbheW 
from this BUI, BntaBill hming the tame object nai «nlwt(jiicnlJy intiodnwd 
into the Governor Goaeral’b Conncil and i>aa>cd, and has been pnlilkhed na Aot Ho. 
XIII. ofises, 

+ An Act for tho adjudication of Titles to ocrlain Estates claiming to ho wholly ' 
or partially lent-free, in the Piebidcacy of Bombay, commonly caUod Iho old luam 

Act. r 


t 
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)t till's i\anl wa't itiwler prepAfatioii by the Itonorable jVir. iFrete, 
ud would shortly be presented. 


-u- 


She §0mhii^ 

BOMBAY, HATURDAY 31sL. JANUARY 18fi3. 

OOU 

L The Bonibaif Burial JBilh* J 

iTis Excellenot Sie II. B. E. Peeee said that it appeared 
1 him that the scope of the Bill was cousiderably larger thau the 
iril to bo remedied, or at least thau tho evil proved to exist. The 
?maius of tho dead wore disposed ofiu Bombay according to 
Lniost every method known iu tho world, the most harmless, as well 
j the most injuriou«; and the Bill appeared to include them all 
ithout dibcrimination. Tho Europcaus who would bo affected 
y the provisions of the Bill would recognize its advantages, if they 
ere shown tho nocossity of the measure, and the means for carry- 

* l!hIs*Bm w,J8 withtliaWu by its Moyer, tbe Hon. Mi. Tristram. On tiie 18th 
aioh 1863, the Bombay Qovoiument .^ppoiut^.lI a Commission of Bnropwn and 
itivo gentlemen for the purpose of nsoeitaining the practice relative to Bnrinls 
long the various commiuuties in Bombay, of inquiring whether any detriment to 
e public health arose from such proctico, and of devising, if such detriment existed, 
' what means the evil would, with the gioateat effloacy, and with the least in- 
nventenoe to all classes, be diminished, and if po^ble, removed. 

The Commission on the 22nd October 1S6S submitted an elaborate report to 
ivemment, and its several su^estions were embodied in the new Bombay 
unioipal Act, Vide Sec. 205 to 209 of Bomliay Act II of 1806. The last Seoiion 
ves the Municipal Commissioner ample powers to make bye-laws for the inspec- 
m and regulation of buiial or burning grounds, and to prescribe Irules as to tho 
pth of graves and places of interment, and generally os to all matteis connected 
th the good order of burial and burmng grounds, and places for the exposure of 
6 dead, due regard being had to the religious usages of the several classes of 
e Community, 

r 
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ijig it out. Tlie lloiioraldo inemboj* (’\rf W H. Tj islratn ) .voiild 
probably succeed better it he would for ilu prestuil (onliiie lumscU' 1 
to pro’vidmg lor those <‘l.ishc« who woulil bail his iul( i \eutioiu f 
JSTo one, he thought, could ha\t' .illiMuhsl .lu onlin.ny European 
burial iiiTBombay, without bcini' sliiu k wilh the iiiti r want ol bolom- [ 
luty and iiliuosi dc( c'liey of the pnWHion made tor a resting place ' 
for our dead. If the Honorable membi i tin rc love, would eouseut i 
to hunt his Bill to the jircwentiou oulv of such Ininals m the Town { 
of Bombay, hiMvould probably gnnasmueh >uppoit as lie must I 
iinw expect opposition. As regards (lie ^Maliomi'dans, tlieir law ‘ 
laid down minute regnlatioi)‘>' as lo tli(> eoudm i of biiri.il ,, ‘.tioh 
as the depth ol the gia\e Ae., whidi could not now be properly 
eomplied with Alany Halionw dans llurc hue would .lecept with 
mucli Ibaukfuliu'Hs llu' proMsum of a better buiial pl.u e than they 
at pri'scnt possesbcd. I'onside iiii >■ liienmark of the llonorahlr 
mnnliers who Ii.kI given alleotioii to the subjesl, it iiiighl beiulvis- 
nhh‘ tor the lloiioi.tblo member to post poiu' the meaHiue mild it 
could be put into a shape m whn li prai tieal e llcTt could at unco 
1 h‘ given lo it. Should be* press it lu its present shape, it would 
probably be so modified in (hnnmittee as to dc'prive it of wmu* 
important proMsions. Ho ( 1h(‘ Bre'idi nt ) wished to aeld before 
the Ilouorablt IVJr. Tristram ii'plicsl to tho remarks of the (Wmnl, 
that if the Honorable me uiher would isinsent to wUhclniw the 
measure for I he> present, he ( t he PreMde id ) blumhl be* preparc'd 
to promise on bi'hall' of Uo\enmu*nt, lliai a (hnunii'^dou bliould 
1)0 appointed lo examine and npetrl upon the* whole bulijc'e't, 
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\^The Colton F/amh Bill, First Reading ♦ J 

IIts ETCELLLNcr fcJrE H. B. E. Ejiebi: said that he would 
state what the goueral views of the Bombay Q-overnment were ou 
this subject It was their desire to prouitde the ends of the Bid 
as far as was poasilile without the inti'oduction of other e\ila. The 
preservation of the staple of this Presidency from adulteration 
was an object of the highest importance, and one wliieh no one 
intcrosiod in its welfare, could overlook. It was evident from all 
that had been haid that there was a general concuironce of opinion 
as to the almost universal practice of adulteration and the nooe-- 
nity of suppressing it by fresh legislation. The Bill proceeded on 
that principle ; and as it was necessary at present, to discuss no 
more than the principle, no obstacle he thought should bo thrown 
in the way of the first I’cading. As to the details of the measure it 
was probable that considerable alterations would bo noeessary. 
All Acts containing penal cliUisos must honceforth bo rogardc'd 
with referonco to tho Penal Code; a comprohensive ouactmeut 
which was intended to embody all the receiv cd principles of crimi- 
nal jnrisprudonco as applied to tho circumstaneos of India. To 
enact any thiiu* in opposition to that Code w^as beyond the com- 
petence of tho Council ; and whatever was further proposed in 
tho way of penal legislation should appear as a development of the 
principles of tho Code or at most as a supplement to its provisions- 
If therefore, as he thought was probable, some portions of the pro- 
posed measure should be found to be inconsistent with tho provi- 
sions of tho Code, an alteration on thoso points would be absolute- 
ly necessary. Tho object of the Bill before the Council, was to 


Now J&ombay Act IX, of 1863. This Act is being amended. 



make liixu wlio wilfuUy dcicrloratcd Cotloii, or caused it io assume a 
false appearance, subject to sovero peiVallies. It was a matter of some 
ditficulty to determine liow these objects were io be attained with 
the least possible intorforonce with the free course of trade, but he 
had little doubt that by the aid of the experience aud ability W'hich 
would be brought to bear on the subject, the dlfiB.culty might bo 
overcome. If this were so, an efficient law for the prevention of 
adulteration, would promote the interest alike of the honest dealer 
aud of the ryot. Without some such measure, he feared that 
India’s opportunity might not only pass away without improvement, 
but that its result would bo io ruin the repute of Indian Cotton in 
tho market of the world aud in the estimation of manufacturers. Such 
a Bin ho thought must bo framed as would do for Indian Cotton 
what had been done for American Cotton, that merchants might 
safely deal in the article without fear of taking in their European 
customers. Accepting this general principle, ho thought that in 
sending the Bill to a Select Committee, the members of tho Com- 
mittoe ought not to bo tied down by conditions as the Honorable 
mover of the Bill had felt himself bound by the opinions of hia 
fellow-Commissiouors w'ho aided him to draw up tho Bill. The 
object of tho Committee should ho so to amend the Bill, where 
necessary, that it might be likely at once to meet the approval 
of anthorites at a distance, and to answer the important .purpose 
which all agreed in desiring to attain. 

% 
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[ The Colion Frands Bill, ] 

His Excellency Sir TI. B. B. Erere said: — Before discussing 
the Clauses of this Bill, it is as well to remind the Council that 



we l)efore u-i in iioint of fact four Billtj, besider^ a greai number 
of mineellaneous atneiiibnenis. We have tlie oingiiial Bill which, if 
I am ijol mi&lahen, some of the niemherq still jjvefer to the Bill 
as amended by the Select Committee. Wo have iluit amended Bill 
tlio general tendency of its amendments being to throw less respon- 
sibility npon the owners of presses. We have Mr. Bobortaon’s 
amendments which amount in fact to a fresh Bill, the ruling idea 
of which seems to he to doAolve on Ihoso who have to work the 
BiU, that is, on Q-ovemment, tho task of seeing that no had cotton 
comes to market, and greatly to increase the responsibility of press- 
owners ; and fmally, we bave Mr. Premabhai Ilemabhai’s amend- 
ments, which also amount in fact to a new Bill, in which all tho 
stringent portions of tho original measure are omitted. 

T will not anticipate the discussion on tho Bill, T would only 
beg Honorable members to bear in mind tho general tendency of 
the several forms in which the Bill is presented: whether in the 
interest of tho Bomliay merchant, the Bombay press-owners, or of 
the up-country merchant, or of tho cotton growing ryot, audio 
avoid as far as possible that appearance of a patch-work measure 
which the Bill will assume unless the ruling idea of the Beveral 
amendments he constantly borne in mind. 

I would further beg the Council to remember that neither 
form of 'the Bill can in any way claim tho character of a Government 
fiae^Buro. 1 am the more desirous to impress this upon tho Council, 
because I see that tho Honorable hlr. Robertson’s amendments 
are sometimes spoken of as “ the Government measure,” and 
^^ithout in any respect pronouncing an opinion on those amend- 
raent*i, I wish it to ho clearly understood, and I am sure the 
Honorable member himself would wish them to be understood, as 
not entitled to or claiming to be considered as a Goverameut 
measure. 

It is not that the Government would shrink from the respon- 
sibility of any measure which their duty required them to introduce, 
but 1 am sure that those members of tho Council who are best 
acquainted with mercantile affairs would object, and I think most 
justly, to the G-ovemment taking npon itself to draw up and tarry 



tln’uUi^L the Council any measure '=.0 materially aJTecting liie eom- 
mereial and a^i'iculiural interests of tho Presidency, -vsithout liaying 
yood cause io bebevo ihat they (‘arricd niih ihoni the general 
coubent and approval of tho&o who, from their profesHion, were 
host qualiliod to judge of ahat was really best for the interests of 
fair trade and hone, si agriculture. 

It is only necessary to glance through the papers before us 
to see how widely dillerent are the views of the most experienced 
men and those who are most deeply interested in the question. 

There are eeidain fundamental rules which are now generally 
recognized by tho British Parliament and people in dealing with 
questions of this kind, and among the moat clearly defined of those 
rules is that which prohibits further interference with tho natural 
course of trade than can bo proved to be nccosbary for the safety 
of the public, of the fair trader, and of those who cannot protect 
themselves. G-ovommeut believed, and still believe, that a clear 
case had been made out for Legislative interference, but how far 
that interference is necessary and allowable proves to be a question 
of greater difficulty, and regarding which greater diversity of 
opinion exists than was at first supposed. It is clear that no meor 
sure wo can devise can have any chance of success unless the 
grounds of its necessity are very fully osiablishod, and tho justice 
of its several provibions placed beyond all reasonable doubt. "VVe 
have not only to cany itli us those whoso confirmation is necessary 
to make tho Bill law, but wo have to avoid making a measure so 
stringent that it may defeat itself by tho general inconvenience 
to trade occasioned by working it. 

Under such circumstances it seoms to me that it would be 
peculiarly imdcsirablo to support any measure as a Government 
measure beyond tho point to which tho experience of tho indivi- 
dual Government members, and tho reasons they may bo able to 
adduce shall entitle those opinions to tho general siipporl of the 
Council. 

It appears to me ihe duty of Guvernmont to aid the Honorable 
member ( Mr. M, H, Scott, ) who has so zonlonsly devoted so much 
time and ability to this important measure, to obtain all the mforma- 



hon procurable and throw every po^Mble light on the Mihjecl Tin . 
J think has been lery fully done. It is a further duly io consider 
all the hifurmation and the conflicting opinions subniitied with 
tho aid of such light as oiu’ official cxpcrienco may furnish, and 
to do our host to assist the Council to produce a useful workable 
meabupo ; this I hope we shall do to-day, and when the Councjl 
have come to their deeision and tho measure has become law , it 
will be the duly of do's ornment to see that it is executed as fai* 
as its execution may, by law, rest with the "Executive Officers ol* 
Glo\ ornment. This I venture to promise shall bo done. 1 will 
now proceed to put the Clauses seriatim. 

■ 0 
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{The RoiCm W. B, Tristnm.l 

H,is ExceiiLenct Sie II. B. E. Eheue said that as there W'an 
nothing before them for immediate disposal, ho proposed to atljourn 
tfio •Council sine die. In doing this ho begged to thank the non- 
official members for tho zeal and energy with which they had 
performed their legislalive duties in this, as well as in the preced- 
ing Sessions. It wmnid be to aU tho Honorable members, as 
it \vas*to himself, a source of regret that this was probably th(i lost 
occasion on which the Honorable IMr. Tristram would sit as their 
ooUoagiio. Ho hoped lhat that Honorable gentleman would carry 
with him to Europe some portion of the interest which ho had mani- 
fested as a residimt of this Presidenhy in the welfare of Bombay, 
l£o bad only to add that the interest and knowledge of businoss 
displayed by tho non-official members of tlio Council in disposing 
of the various subject,^ which had come before il . had furuished 
the best possible vindication of the wisdom ot the legislaLure in 



tlu'ni in lliiil poHilioii , and oii belialf of tlie Govorimiofil 
1)0 I)ot(!4ed to a -luro lliem of llie ^eI■y liigii value wliich lic^( Ihe 
Picwdeul j mill lus cnlleaj'UCB lii Ihc Go\criimeut placed •on tlio 
aid iliu^ adordod llicui. 


o- 
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[The President's Address.'\ 

Ifis FilcELLdN'CT fiin H. B. E. PfiEBE iuformod tlio CoiUicit 
that the list of Bills which were set down for discussion duriug 
their presoul bitting tvas not a long one, but it comprised some 
iiicabures of very great importance. 

The Bill for regulating proceedings in cases of Insolvency 
was a measure of the greatest importance, and would, he hopedj 
prove a vory valuable addition to the Statute Book. 

It would retjuire careful consideration to doiefraine how 
it was within the powers of this Council to pass the measiu'e ife it 
btood, or whether it would ho requisite to invoke the authority 
of tho Council of tho Governor General. But in either caso.,it 
u ould be desirable to put the measure into as perfect a shape as 
posbihlo witli reference to the rcqniromontB of this Presidency. 

lie hoped also that Government would bo able to lay before 
the Council a Bill to givo legal effect to the provisions of tho 
Eoveuue Wurvoy Eulos, and, to define the rights and liabilities 
of all parties couuccf ed with tho land which had been subject 
to tho Survey and Ajasessmcnl.* This was a measure which it was 
tho wish of the late lamented Mr. H. E. Qoldsmid and Majof 


’* Now liombAj Act. 1 oi 1‘565, amended by Bombay Act IV of 1868. 




Wingate,'^ ^\llo organized ilio Survey to Lave passed, as soon as 
practical experience Lad s1io\\ti tLat tLo Survey Hides were 
calculated to effect the oLjects aimed at. TLe Council was aware 
tLat those objects Lad boon more than fulfilled, and that the 
Survey Lad boon productive of the best results to every interest 
affected by it. To it, be ( tLo Piesident ) believed, might fairly 
be attributed much of the present prosperity and contentment 
of the agricultural classes in every part of tho Presidency into which 
the Survey rates Lad been introduced, and it was most desirable 
to give that legal validity aud security to tho measure which, 
owing to a variety of causes, had been so long postponed. 

Bnt where so many interests were affected, it was most desir- 
able that all parties concerned should have tho fullest notice of 
the details of the measure, and ample opportunity for discussing 
them, and therefore, though he (the President ) hoped the measure 
would he very shortly laid before the Council, its final passing 
would probably he deferred till the Council met in Bombay. 

The principal other measures which were in a state to bo laid 
before the Council were — 

1. A Bin for tho periodical Smwey of Steam Vessels. [Now 
Act II of 1864.] 

2. ^ A Bill to repeal tho Eognlaiion which makes it nocessary 
that a Suh-Colloctor should also ho ex-ojjicio Joint Magistrate of 
thtf District. [Now Act III of 18G4.] 

There were a few other moasuros of minor importance which 
might probably be laid before the Council during thoir present 
sittioig. But they were not at present in a shape which xondorod 
their early submission to the Council a matter of certainty* 

Besides the BiUb there is one more subject of considerable 
importance, which will engage the attention of the Council, and 

* Now Sir George Wingate, K. 0. S. 1. . Mesars, QoUsmid and Wingate were, 
eajB Colonel FrancU, the present Survey and Settlement Commissioner, Northern 
Division, the great pioneers of that system of survey and settlement, wbioh, 
originating in Indapoor, has now boon extended with most beneficial results through- 
oat the length and breadth of tho Bombay ^Presidency. 

8 
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that iu, the ro\isioii of the Standing Eiilcs for the transaction of 
bu8me^«B in the Couiicil. It is the desire of Her Majesty’s Secre- 
taryofStaie that these Eulcs should, as far as practicable, be 
assimilated throughout the three presidencies. This has been done 
by the Madras and Bengal Councils, and it is desirable that the 
subject should now engage the attention of this Council. 

0 
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rOONA, WEDNESDAY 8lh. AUGUST 38b3. 


[ The Wagers' BUI*] 

\ 

His ExoELi.ENcy 8 ik IL B. E. Ebere said he was not prepar- 
ed to agree with His Excellency Sir AVilliam Mansliold that 
it was now too late to ask for sanction for the present measuro. 
On the contrary, the present seemed to him the most convenient 
time for that purpose, and the Executive Coimcil had already 
arrived at the same decision when considering the Despatch 
of Her Majesty’s Secretary of State in regard to the subject 
under discussion. By sending a BiU for previous sanction after 
it had been amended in Council, those evils would bo avoided that 
had been dwelt on by the Honorable Mr. Westropp, and ho did 
not thiuk that the independence of this Council would in any way 
be compromised by submitting Bills for sanction when in this state* 
The object of sending a Bill containing a penal clause for sanction • 
was not to ascertain the will of the Ticeroy in regard to the prin- 
ciple of the Bill, but to lot the dovomment of India know that a 
local Council was engaged in penal legislation, so as to enable the 

NotwithstAnding the \cliement opposition of His Excellency Sir W. Mans* 
iieW, the Hou’hle Mcbere W. E. Fiere and Walter Ciweels to this Dill, it waspotflcd 
bj ilio Bombay Council on the Slid September 1804, andhaa boon pnbllbhod u>» 
nowliay Act III of ISOS. 
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Supre&e Gorernment to check rucIi legislation in case il provided 
anything that "was not consistent with the principle of the Indian 
Penal Code, It was never snjjposed that the Penal Code or any 
other of the new Codes was perfect or final ; but it would be very 
objectionable if modifications of these Codes were made in the 
several local Councils independently of tho guidance of the Supreme 
Governinont. The Codes were intended to be comprehensive and 
generally applicable, and it was necessary that in all extensions 
or alterations of tho Codes, uniformity should, as far as possible, 
be presented whenever it was found necossary to resort to special 
penal legislation in any of the the local Councils. G?he duty of 
maintaining this uniformity devolved, by Law, as the Secretary of 
State observed, upon Ilis Excellency the Governor General in 
Council. Ho thought therefore that the present Bill might be 
submitted at its present stage for tho criiicism of tho Governoi? 
General in Council without the danger of establishing a precedent 
prejudicial to the indopcndonco of this Council. 

0 
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[ TTie Wagers' Bill. ] 

His ExcEi-LBN-cr Sir H. B. E. Erere said that when the 
^ jReport of a Select Committee is taken into consideration, 
it is not implied that members were precluded from discuss- 
ing tho principle of a measure. In taking tiie Bill into consider- 
ation Clause by Clause, Honorable members would be quite unfet- 
tered, not only as to tho number of times they might speak on 
any given point, but also os to tho subject of their remarks ; so 
that there was nothing to provent any amount of discussion on 
the principle of the Bilk It was very true that the former discuss- 
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ions on the principle of the Bill had been bron^lit on *in an 
informal manner , but 1 he Bill itself was introduced undei; voi^j 
peculiar circumstauccB, and ho ( tlio President ) could not ‘regret 
that Standing Orders had been sot aside to enable the Bill to be 
carried through its earlier stages; for tho interest which this Bill 
had aroused in so many difforent quarters sufficiently showed the 
importance which attached to it. This measure had been brought 
in by their late coUoague the Ilonorablo Mr Westropp ; and ho was 
elevated to a seat on the Bench of the High Court so soon after- 
wards th.at it would have been impossible for him to have slated 
liis views on the Bill if some of tho Standing Orders of tho Council 
had not boon suspended in his favour. Ho ( tho President ) had 
objected to tho appointment of a Commission of Inquiry, bocauso 
Jvbe appointment of such a Commission was a function that proper- 
ly belonged to tho Executive Q-ovomment. If tho Council of 
the Qovernor when assembled for Legislative purposes once trench- 
ed upon such duties, they would soon be involved in most in- 
extricable confusion. For similar reasons he had not acceded to 
the proposal made by the Honorable Mr. Frore for the appoint- 
ment of a Special Committoe to inquire into the evils which it was 
the object of this Bill to remedy. Such inquiiy was quite within 
tho province of the Select Committee to whom tho Bill was referred* 
The Select Committee were of course aware that it was not im- 
perative for them to submit thoir Beport so soon as they had done* 
They might have waited until they had collected sufficient 
evidence as to tho evils complained of, to enable each one of the 
members of the Committoo to sign the Eoport in token of his 
approval of the principle of tho Bill, or else to express his. disap- 
proval by not signing ihe Eeport. As to the courso to bo followed 
by thorn to-day. His Excellency Sir 'William Mansfield would 
nndorslaud that though as a matter of convenience the principle 
of a Bill was gonorally discussed before tho Bill was referred to a - 
Select Committee, yot as a matter of right the principle might bo 
discussed at any time. Tho regular courso for the Council now 
was to put the Bill, Clause by Clause. 


•o 
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[ The Wagers' Bill ] 

Hia Excelldnct Sir II. B. E. Erere said that it had not 
ovi dually been his intention to lake part in tho debate on Ilis E-?- 
cellency Sir William Mansfield’s motion ; but ho thought he should 
now do good service to the Council if ho recalled to their recollec- 
tion the exact position in which they stood in regard to Mr. 
Wostropp’s Bill. In tho first place ho must remind them that the 
Bin was not a Q-overament Bill. It was introduced by their late 
colleague, Mr. Westropp, as a Bill which his experience at the 
Bar showed was necessary to enable the Courts of Justice to 
carry out the existing law. It had been doubted during the conrso 
of tho debate whether the Chief Justice was in favour of the 
proposed Bill or not. Ho (the President) had good reason to be- 
lieve that tho Chief Justice ( fciir Matthew Sausso ) considered the 
subject of the Bill to bo one which called for the careful attention 
of the. Legislature ; they had before them proof that tho other 
Judges on tho Original side of tho High Court hold similar liews. 
While on this point, he ( the President ) must remark with refer- 
ence to what had fallen from tho Honorable members who oppos- 
ed the Bin, that in talcing this Anew the Honorable Judges could 
have no other object than to prevent the time of Courts of Justice 
being taken up in deciding tho disputes of gamblers. It was also 
patent to the Council that several of the more influential members of 
tho mercantile community, including four members of that Council, 
wore in favour of some legislation on tho subject, though they wore 
not agreed as to the form which such legislation should take. Ihore 
could then be no doubt that the subject came before them, recom- 
mended to their consideration by the highest judicial and mercantile 
authorities in the country. Whether the Bill before them was such 
a measure as tho exigencies of the case required was of course 
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quite a differerit question. His ETcellency Sir ‘William Matislield 
apparently deiiiod the gambling character of time-bargains, still 
be ( the President ) thought there could bo little doubt that the 
practice of entering into time-bargains was a gambling practice 
and not legitimate trading. 

There conld be no doubt from all that they had heard that Act 
XXI. of 184,8 had been evaded. It had been objected to Mr. 
Westropp’s BiE that while it purported to carry out Act XXI., 
it nowhere defined what a wagering contract was. But courts of 
law rarely found any practical difficulty in deciding what was a 
gambling transaction and what legitimate trading. There was al- 
ways this broad distinction between them, that whereas gambling 
Iransaciiona always excluded as far as possible all exercise of judg- 
ment or skill as able to control the event — ^it was the object of 
legitimate trading to obviate as far as possible the operation of mere 
chance, and to make the event of the transaction depend on the skill 
and judgment of the trader. Of course doubtful casos might 
aiiso, but there was this broad practical difference which it was 
never very difficult to recognize, and there could be no fear that 
such a Bill as was hoforo them u ould interfere with legitimate 
trade. As to the cases dwelt on by His Excellency the Command- 
er-in-Chief in the notes he had read them of his conversation with a 
native gentleman,* it was sufficient to say the transactions described 
wore not time-bargains and none of them conld be in any way 
affected by Ibis Bill. Then again it had been said that the IJEl 
was opposed to the spirit of modem legislation. Now, after all 
that they heard today and on former oeeasionB, he could not con- 
cur in this objection. If the Bill had enacted pains and penal- 
ties against gambling, it would perhaps have been opposed to the 
spirit of modem legislation, hut it carefully avoided the enactment 
of all penalties. It said to the time-bargainers on behalf of the 
courts of law “ we do not interfere with your bets or your bargaius ; 
but do not occupy our time in euforciug wbat seem to tbe court 
to bo immoral transactions.” 

This was the principle of the Bill as it affected the courts of law*. 

* lUo Bahadur Shutabhuporead Lekkkumilal, of the Uuzerat Eeveaue Sttr?ey» 
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li was* a mistake therefore to say that the Bill was of the same 
character as the usury and. sumptuary laws But though he 
approved of the principle of the Bill, he thought that Ilis Eiccl- 
lency Sir William Mansfield had shown, very satisfactorily that the 
information they possessed u as not sufficient to justify legislation 
at the present moment. If the measure had been a Goa crument 
measure, he ( the President ) would certainly hare asked for more 
ovidonce in regard to it before sanctioning its introduction into the 
Council. Audi he would now put it to His Ei-celloncy Sir William 
Mansfield, whether it would not be better to adjourn the discus - 
bion until more evidence could be adduced, rather than shelve the 
Bill for the present, at least by moving the amendment iu the form 
in which His Excellency had moved it. 

0 .. — 
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[ The President's Address. 1 

• 

* His Excellekcy Siu H. B. E. Ehere informed the Council 
that ho found that there were sixteen prnjcctb of law Avhich would 
probably engage their attention during their present sittings. Thoso 
measures had boon transferred from the difierent Bepartmcnls of 
the Government to the Legislative Department. Some of them 
had already been under the ^nsideration of the Council, and those 
would pofcsibly become law, with little or no alteration, in their 
present form. Others again had been pubUshod in the official Gazette 
and their provibions, though perhaps already known to the public, 
had not been under discussion at a meeting of the Council for 
making Laws and Eegulatious. Under the present rules, Ihoso 
measures must bo hold as haviug been introduced into tho Council, 
and ho trusted that they woidd moot with the coubidcration which 
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tliclr importauoo dctsonod. There were other agahiy the 

dobirahility of iniroduciug which had been ackuon lodged by the 
Government, but which wore not as yot in a sufllciently ipaturod 
stale for publication in the Gazette. Under the amended rules, 
which it as proposed to adopt at the present meeting, it would 
become necessary to ask formally the lea\ e of the Council to bring 
in these Bills, and after leave was gi^en, the Bills would bo 
published. 

In disposing of the Orders of the day, ho proposed to give 
precedence to the consideration of the report of tho Select Com- 
mittee on the Rules for regulating the conduct of business at 
meetings of tho Council. The Eulos proposed by the Committee 
involved some material amendments in the practice hitherto in 
force in disposing of tho business that came before them, and it was 
very desirable that the amended rules should be adopted as soon 
as possible, in order that aU legislati'v o measures that might engage 
their attention during their present sittings might bo disposed of 
in accordance u ith the now procedure. 

Among tho first and most important Bills that would come 
before them was the Bill for the Eolief of Insoh ont Debtors, and 
for amending certain points in the Law of Debtor and Creditor. 
A Select Committee had reported on this Bill on tho 6th of April 
last, and in accordance with the suggestions of the Committee the 
measure had been submitted to the Government of India with re- 
ference to certain Clauses in it, in regard to which it was necessary, 
under Section 43 of tho Indian Councils’ Act, to obtain the sanc- 
tion of His Excellency the Viceroy before proceeding with the 
fiirthor consideration of the Bill,* • 

Tho Honorable Mr. Erebe had also two other very important 
measures in his charge, one of whiefi had already been published 
in the Government Gazette^ and tho other he believed was now in 
the Press. The Bill to assimilate the jurisdiction of Principal 
Sudder Ameens, Sudder Ameens, and MoonsitTs to that exercised 

* On the motion of the Hon’ble Colonel Maniott, this Bill y/on afterwards 
■withdrawn on the 8rd September 1887. peuding tho result of legWativ-e action at 
Hnine on the gubloot. 



hy Officers ot liko <lonommati(»n in olhci’ pari.^ nt India, waw 
one that would "v ory clobcly affect the iutcresl s of aU cUb'SCs of tlie 
ISTativocommnuity, and ono inrcgard to whiehi he hoped the Nalive 
Members of the Council would state freely u hat modiftcations would, 
in their opinion, bo rcq^uirod in the Bdl as introduced,'*' The BiU 
for the regulation of Jails and the ouforcomeni of discipliuo there- 
in, would gi\o legal effect to many impi’ovomeuts that had lately 
been made in the management of our Jails. It would consolidato 
the several laws relating to the subject that wore scattered through- 
out the Statute Boot, and it would extend to places to which the 
old laws were not appHcablo. The jurisdiction of the Inspector 
Q-oneral of Prisons had boon extended to the Jails in Sind and at 
Aden, and it was very desirable that the system of .Tail manage- 
ment in aU parts of his jurisdiction should, be subject to one law. 
The Bill that would be brought before the ^uncil would, if passed, 
ensure this end, and ono provision in it womd enable the G-ovem- 
mont to relievo the Session Judges of tlie charge of Jails, — a duty 
which the Session Judges found was ono which, with the increase 
of work thrown on them since the now Codes of Civil and Criminal 
Procedure came into operation, they could not perform with satis- 
faction cither to themselves or to tho public. 

The Government hoped also to lay before the Council a Bill 
for the better demarcation and management of the Government 
Borests in the Prosidoncy of Bomhayt ; aud also a Bill to proAido 
for the survey, demarcation, assessment, and suhseq^uent management 
of lands hold undoj* Government in the Districts belonging to the 
Bt>mbay Presidency, and for the registration of the rights and in- 
terests of the occupants of the same. 

* 

* Tho Bombay Legislative Cotincil did not iffoceod -with this Bill, but a Bill 
having the same object ■was sabaequently introducetl by the Ilou’ble Itfr, M. J. 
Sha'w Stewart, into the Governor General’s Council and pa'ised, and htis been 
published as Act No. XIV of 1869. 

t The Council did not also proceed with this Bill, but a Bill having the fcame 
object was intro luted on the 23rd December 1801 by the Ilon’ble Mr. Sum nor 
Maine, into the Goveiuoi General’s Council and pas'^eJ, and has been published as 
Act No. Vtl of 1865. 


THs last jiicabure Tva-> ^"ccond in imporlanccto noifo that 
would engage their attention. !Mncli labour had been bestowed 
on it by Govommont, and it had been dru'wn in its present form 
after the most careful coubideration by its framer, tlic Honorable 
Mr. J. D. Inverarity. Uo trusted that tho Conned would givqi^ 
the measure their best attention when it came before them. 

Ho would only notice two more of tho Bills that would, ho 
hoped, bo passed at their present sittings. Both of thorn were 
only of a formal character; but it was still ^cry necessary that 
they should be passed. The first of those related to tho Bombay 
Municipality. Tho Council were aAvaro that the adnimistratiou 
of Municipal affairs in Bombay, uiulor tho present system, gave 
very little satisfaction to tho people of Bombay. The Government 
intended to bring forwui’d, at an early dale, a gouoral measure to 
amend tho present l^funicipal Act ( No. XXV. of 1858). Home 
time howcicr must ehvpsc before the general measure could become 
law. In tho mcantimo au election of Municipal Commissioner'? 
woidd, under tho proN isions of tho present law, be made in August 
next, and these Commissioners would, under this law, roraain in 
oifico Lor three years. It was obvious that much public iuconvo- 
nicnco might be occasioned If steps were not taken to reduce the 
period for which these Commissioners wore to remain in office ; 
and a Bill would he accordingly brought in to enable tho Governor 
in Council to declare for what period the Commissioners to bo elected 
under tho present law were to remain in office. It was ixot pro- 
posed that the Govermnent should declare tlmt this period was to 
exceed one year. The other measure he had referred to waS* a 
Bill to enable tho Government to spend the surplus balance ‘Of the 
Bee Bund of the Small Cause Court in Bombay in erecting a new 
Oouri House. Tho balance had accumulated on the 30th April last 
to nearly 2^ lakhs of Eupees, and it was, as they all knew, a very 
important matter that a suitable Court IIouso should bo provided. 
A new house wus very much required, and tho Bill would have 
been iutroducod at once liad it not been found that the oonoeiions 
on account ot 1 ho Fee Bund had been credited in tho public accounts 
to the head of ‘‘ Impeiiid Eeveuucb.” This mode of dealing with 
rhe fees was Ufil 'iiilhnri/ed bi thr law, as. under tho Bmall Cause 
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Court* Act, iltp foc^ oiiglil io hn,vp bepn pmlited io the General 
Fund of the Court, and ho might state, on the authority of the late 
Ad\ocatc General of Calcutta, (Air. ’William Eiicliie,) that a legal 
enactment even ■would not ordinarily have been ueccsf.ary to enable 
the Government to appropriate the balance of the fund to^iai’ds 
the erection of a ncAv Court Hoube, provided the "work were under- 
taken with the consent of the Judges. But as the fees had actually 
been credited to Imperial Eovonues, any iutcrforcnce with them 
now, for the purpoics of the proposed Act, might bo lield to aftect 
the public debt of India, and the previous bonetion of lOs Ex- 
cellency the "Viceroy would therefore be required to the Council’s 
talcing the measure into consideration. This sanciion would, ho 
trusted, be obtained in time to enable them to pass the proposed, 
"Bill at their present sittings. 


(iih? §<iintaij 

TOONA, FArUEDAY20tli AUGUST 18G4. 

- — 000 - 

. [ T'lP Wafers' Hill ; Second JReadin^.l 

Ills Excellency 8ir IL B. E. Ereee said ho would briefly 
sl^te his view of tho Bill iu anticipation of the very probable event 
of his having to give a cabling vote on tho quobtion of tho socoud 
reading. 

• lie must briefly trace the history of the Bill and would first 
remind the Council that the Bill was not a Government measure, 
* 3t came before the Council as a Bill drawn np by the Acting 
Advocate General, (tho Hon’blo Air. Weslropp) at the instance of 
the Chief Justice of the High Court, and with the declaredi sole 
object of preventing tho waste of the valuable time of that Court, 
and the loss of dignity and self-respect, which, tho Council was 
assured, were now occasioned to the Court by its hanng to enter- 
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tain and a class of suitn ■\^llich in England tlic Co'uriH of 

Law were allowed to decline deciding. 

In England, they were told, suck suits used fomerl^ to be 
entertained in Courth of Laiv, andtke Judges wore forced to decide 
Ikcm. It nas, however, repugnant to the feelings of an English 
Judge to bo forced to devote the time of his Court in applying the 
principles of pm*o law to the adjudication of disputes arising out of 
gambling transactions, which w'ero often obviously immoral and 
dishonest. This repugnance formed a strong temptation to a Judge 
to jiud es^cusos for evading his legal duty iu the adjudication of 
sin*h cases, and the temptation was strong in proportion to the 
Judge’s respect for hia high office, and for the honour and character 
of Ilia Court. 

The strong remarks they had heard quoted from a J udgment 
of an erament English Chief Justice ( Lord John Campbell, ) were, 
he believed, directed against some Judges who hod gi\ on way to this 
fooling so far as to evade, on insufficient grounds, the disagreeable 
task of deciding eases whiidi had their origin in gambling transac- 
tions. 

lie ( the ProMdoul ) need not tell thorn that it w.as a serious 
doroliction of judicial duty to give w.iy to any such feeling from 
any motiv es however high and pure, and the strong repanrks of 
the Chief Justice were no doubt callcil for. But, to remove all 
temptation to such a course, the English P.arluaracnt altered thodaw, 
and allowed the Courts in England to decline to decide such suits 
aw soon as they wore clearly shown to have their origin iu gambli|ig 
transactions, 

• 

In India, the course of Icgi-slaliou iiad been very similar up to 
a cortalu jioiut, and, for the same rcaaons, A.cl XX.t. of ISIS was -> 
passeil. Tliat Act was declared to liavo been etlcctual as ffir as it 
went, but it only applied to principals, and after some years the 
gambling traders found out they could evade it by noting through 
agents. The BUI now before them had for its declai’od object to 
ci.teud the former Act, and to enable the Courts to deal with 
wagers conducted through agents in the same way as if they had 
been conducted by the principals; i. c. to throw them out of Court, 
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and leave llic parties to decide them among lliomselses, without 
oecnpjing the lime of (JourLs of LaAV. 

K&w, is the ohjection. of the Judges haAing their lime occupied 
hy such suits a friA olous or trilling ono ? It aa as not lield to be so 
by Iho English Judge's and English ParLament and if he ( tho 
President ) might Avithout disrespect to the Bench ci.prc«-s an 
opinion on such a point, ho AAOuld say that, in tho character of the 
Chief Justice of Bombay, they had tho best guarantee that the Bill 
before them Avas not a piece of fanciful or supcvfiuous legislation. 
Sir M. Sausse’s character as a sound laAvyer of tho best school, 
and a most painstaking and conscientious Judge, Aras so eminent, 
that when ho said such a Bill Avas required for the character or 
even for the convenience of the High Court, he ( tho President ) 
thought the Council was bound to give the utmost attention to his 
suggestions. 

So much for the history of tho measure. Now of what does 
the measure consist ? It is obviously divisible into two parts. Tho 
first portion simply gives effect in tho case of wagering transactions 
managed through agents to tho existing law as to principals, and 
puts tho Indian Bigh Courts in this rcspoct on iho same footing 
as the Courts in England, Eegarding tho necessity for tliis portion 
of the l^ni the Judges of the High Court were quite unanimous, 
and, looking to their opinions, he ( the President ) thought that 
thcrBill deserved their most careful attention, and that very strong 
reasons against this portion of it miisl be shoAvn to justify their 
r|>Jecting it. 

^foAv, against this part of tho BUI few of the arguments they 
had heard seemed to him ( tho President ) to be at all applicable. 

• The arguments might be very applicable to any Bill to discourage 
wagering or to punish gambling. But.there Avas nothing of that 
kind in the iBr&t six clauses of the Bill Tho Bill simply said — “ Do 
what you please in the way of wagering or gambling out of Court, 
but do not come into Court to decide your bets; you cannot by 
the existing law, do so as principals • no gambler as such has any 
hem sltmM in tho Courts so as to be able to compel a Court to ad- 
judicate hift gambling squabbles for him; and you shall not hence- 
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foiili c-^atlo ilie e\i'>tmg law by briuging micli (*a«.es into Cotlrl and 
compel ns to decide tlvcm ibrongb agoids.” Against ihis bo bad 
beard notbing either that day or pre\iou>ly which seouicd torhim an 
eilecthe argunieut. 

But Clauses 7 and 8 seemed to him ( the President ) not only to 
go far beyond the rest of the Bill, but to be in cleai* opposition to 
its principle, and he must therefore object to them, and reserve his 
light to vote against tliem, if they were pressed, in considering tlie 
Bill m detail. He entirely agreed in the view taken of them by the 
Hon’ble Mr. Justice C. J. Eiskine, whose remaiks he commended 
to the cai'eful consideration of the Council. 

He would not detain them by examining in detail the objections 
made to tbe Bill on tlie giound th it it was a protectionist measure — a 
measure meant to protect or foster tinde. 'I'beie w as no one in the 
Council whose character orknowm ojnmons were a better auaiantee 
against hi> having any tiling to do with a Bill which could be so 
descnbed than the Honorable Mr. Scott j but it seemed to him 
( the Piesident ) unnecesMiiw to defend the Bill on this score or to 
prove the entire consistency of the Honorable gentleman, for the Bill 
w'as, in its history and objects, obviously not meant to protect trade 
or morality, but simply to save tbe time of Courts of Justice, and 
prevent their being misused and pei verted mto instruments fop 
deciding and onfoi’cing mere wagers. It was a Lawyer’s and a 
Judge’s Bill — not a Merchant’s Bill, and be felt -ure such arguments 
as the Chief Justice used in recommending the Bill would not be 
addressed to the Council m vain. ^ 

There was, however, one argniment which had been iirg^ed by 
His Excellency tbe Commander-in-Clnef which demanded carefid 
consideiution. His Excellency maintained that the Bill was idim " 
vires. Tie ( tbe President ). did not agTee with inucli which had 
fallen from llis Excellency on this point. As far as he could jinlg*e, « 
he did not think the Bill was beyond the jiowers of that Council 
to enact. Nor, if it had been, did he think that the discussion of the 
question by that Council would he tlauwn away. He ( the Presi- 
dent ) believed that, even if the subject had been one reserved for the 
exclusive consideration of the Governor General’s Council, such a 
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di'sctisslon of the ai'gnmputs for tmcl it, as? tiiey had heard 

ft’otn the advocates as well as ths opponcntb of tlie BjII^ and such 
discriminating; criticism as was contained m tho leuiaik'* of ths 
Honorable Jagnnnath Sankai-sett, would be cou‘'ideied most useful 
by the Council of the Governor General, and, on such a question, 
i^ould he roeeiied vith utteutiou and lespect, as expiessing' the viow'. 
of those who practically knew the wants of the commercial inetio- 
pohs of Westera India. 

But he thought it was quite potsiLle that though the Bill was 
within the poA\ ers of that Council to deal with, the Government of 
India might think tho subject of tneh general importance as to 
deaerve to be dealt with by the Council of the Governor General of 
India, and in this point of view ho would Riiggest to the Honorable 
Movei the propriety, if the Bill parsed a second reading, of tending 
it to the Government of India to know if they were inclined to deal 
with it as a general measure in the Governor Geneial't Council. 

This would avoid all lisk of its being di‘«allowed like the Census 
Billtj not becau'se it was bc-yond the povvera of that Council, but 
merely because it was considered expedient that any legislation on 
the subject should apply to all Imlw. 

0 
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[ The JVaget's* Bill. ] 

His ExcELLl!l^OY Sin IT. 13. E. Fhere said that, as Mr. 

^ Scott had ini‘>ed the (i[ue«ti()n of order, he thought it right to say that 

* Vid6 I’loceeiliugs ot the Goimoil cUled 12tli Septenibe: 1803, Vol. II, page 
80, and 20th August ISOi, Tol HI, juge oS. 

t Bombay Acf XI ot 1803 This Liw djs<illuwcd by Rei ftrrfjos.tj't> Secietaiy 
of Stale foi India The uphsus ot tlio Town and I -.land ot Bouil’ay was Iwaever tahea 
on the Id Fi’bmaiy It is in tuutunplatioil to ha\i a Gmeial Oemuo of the 

vvhole ot India in the jear 1871, 




vt.x3oii wliy lie lud not befoio stopped tlie furtliei dit.cus'slon oi* 
the principle of the Bill, wds, because he did not wish it to be supposed 
tliat he objected to the fullest and freest possible discussion .on the 
piesent mexsuie. Mr. Scott might funly have objected to the 
(juestion of tlio pnnciple of the Bill having been agam raised, and, 
tonsideriiig tlie iiatuie of the opposition that had been made to this 
Bill, he ( the Piesideut ) could not but admire the forbearance that 
had been exhibited by Mi. Scott m the present instance. 

Ills Evcelloney Sir AV. Mansfield had said that he had the 
opinion of the outside public with him. Mr. Scott had raised a 
demurrer to this statement, and he (the President) thought it an 
important matter to preient tho idea gaining ground, that, in 
adopting this Bill, they were proceeding m any way contrary to 
an expressed public opinion. Mr. Scott bad, as it appeared to Mm 
claimed the cxisteiiee of a poworfnl opinion on his side of tbe ques- 
lion. Por what was tho state of the case ? All the Judges of the 
High Court had approved of the Bill in tho form in which Mr. 
Scott proposed its adoption ; and a fuH half of tho Chamber of 
Coraineroo had rceordod minutes most strongly in favour of tho 
principle of the Bill. Ko doubt much iveight was to be attached 
to tho opinions expressed in tho petitions *• which had been that day 
presented to the Council. But these opinions would have been 
entitled to much more weight if they had been expressed a year ago, 
than now, wbon tho Bill had been so ably opposed in this Couneil 
as almost to invite opposition, and, with all respect to the merchants 
and wcU-lmown Barristers and Solicitors, and other persons who 
had signed fhis petition, it might safely be stated that if l^e 
principle of this Bill was right, these wore tho i cry jiorsuns from 
whom opposition was to bo oxpected. Now wliat was the prineiplo 
of Ihis Bill ? Was it a Merchant’s Bill P Certainly not. It w^as a 

’ Two pptitions agiinst the W.igeis’ Bdl were piPM'ntullhai lUv l?id Septomher 
186*1] to the OounciL Oue wa.s si^piul by luuij wiilthy, iisi>ectahle Natho Cottou 
Meiohaatb of Bombay , bu..h as Jc'viu Balloo, Nu'.pp KciSo\i|i Nai'qnp, Moiwanjl 
NfUsSoiwanji Bho^n i^gii, Aidibt-ci Edilji Glunuy, ritmihaa I Eoythand and ICO 
otha*^ The othci wa*. siguul by nuineioua JuUueiiti il Lino]*( an Mi n lianls Baiuhters, 
Solicitors, uid 2.‘5.'> otlm>, hcided lii Mf'bi'. diiupkll, Milehill <6 Co., Eialaj, 
Stott & Co , Killitk, Nixon &. Ci*. 



oudge’tj Bill. Iiwa'3 iutrodilccJ iuto Hiia Council with tlie con- 
yurrouee of Iho Chief J uslice of Her Maje'-fy’s High Court by a 
gontloijaan who has since been ele’vated to the Bench of tho High 
Court. Wli on the Bill u as introduced, it was mo's! clearly stated 
by the Honorable Mr. "Westropp that tho object of the Bill 
was to remedy a defect in Act TXT , of 1848. In practice, 
that Act had failed to secure the reuilts ishich the Legisla* 
tnro had anticipated from its enactment. It had failed to keep 
Wagering transactions out of tho Courts, and tho scandal of having 
to adjudicate m such transactions hr d been keenly felt by the 
dwdgos. Tho necessity for legiblation, in amendment of the Act, 
was very apparent tx) tho Bench, and Mr. Westropp’s Bill was 
cidmittod, on all hands, to secure most effectually the ohj'oct he 
had in view in inUrodueing it. 'When Mr. Wostropp loft this 
Council, he made ov er charge of the measure to Mr. Scott, who 
had carried it on solely with the object of giving offoct to the view 
entertained of this measure by the Judges of the High Court. 
This fact, houevor, tho petitioners entirely ignored. They failed, 
as it appeared to him, to limit themselves to a consideration, 
of the ciact scope of tho Bill ; they attached a much wider 
import to its provisions than was allowablo. They held it to 
ombraco a class of tran'<actious which they had the authority of 
Ml*. Wcbtropp and Mr. l8cott for declaring were not included 
within the application of the measure. Ko doubt tho petitioners 
corirectly stated that there was little difference between real and 
gambh’ng transactions ; but ( he spoke as a layman, and not as a 
la^er, or as a person having authority in commercial matters ) 
there was this patent fact, that the Courts of Justice had little 
practical difficulty in discriminating boiween the two classes of 
^ transactions. Of this there could be no doubt, that transactions 
which it was obviously the intention of the Legislature to consider 
as null and void had found admission into our Courts. This must 
be held to he an evil ; and it was on evil which had attained an 
exceptional magnitude in tho Bombay Presidency. Tlie class of 
cases which had been improperly engaging ibe time of the Judges 
had so increased in number, that it hod become, in the opinion of 
tho Chief Justice, absolutely nocossary to take stops to prevent 
20 
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Ihcir fiirllicr aecTiinulai ion. ITis Es-ccllcncy 8ir AV. iMfiDsfield 
had said that the cllcct of the EiU would ho to iiK'TOiisc htioatum, 
hut this was a matter on w'hieh the opinioiib of the JiuIgHV were 
the most worthy of attention. It was maiiiftst that the Bill had 
been misrepresent eel, and it was not diHiciilt, thercfori^, to iiiider- 
fctaiid how the prohahlo effects of the pioposcd Jaw might bo 
misapprehended hy those who had not the opportunitieH of esti* 
mating its effects that are possessed hy tlio Judges of the High 
Coiirt. To instance only one misapprehension, it had been repre- 
sented that the Bill w'as opposed to the principles of free trade, 
that it wonld seriously eripplo tho Cotton tiado of Bombay ; that 
the Bill, if it hccamo law, would restrict business, and reduce iho 
export of Cotton. And tho Commandcr-in- Chief had approvingly 
quot od a passage in which it was stated that the suppression of 
lime-hargains wonld ho an unjust ifi able intorfercnco with froo 
trade ; and although primarily injuring Cotton dealers and Cotton 
merchants, would rc-act through them, on tho producer, would 
check the prosperity of the ryot, and reduce tho culliv ation of 
the staple.” Kow lot any one read tho Bill candidly. Was there 
any provision of a repressive character in it ? AVas there anything 
to justify the stat ements in the Petitions ? or tho idea, to which 
forcible expression had so often been given, that tho Bill W'lmld 
authorise an attack on iiooplo’s pockets ? IIo ( tho Pi;esidon1 ) 
must confess, that considering how the terms of tho Bill vyero 
misstated in these Petitions, ho must decline to attach that weight 
(o them, which the influential names affixed to them seemed at 
first sight to demand. ^ 

His Excellency Sir A7illiam MansGold had quoted a passage 
in which Mr. Goschen’^ mot the complaints made hy tho Court 
of Bankruptcy against the system of blank credits, to which the - 
system of engaging in timobargaius had boon declared to ho 
analogous. The point of Mr. Goschen’s argument w'as, that the ^ 
system could not he condemned, hecanso it had often boon abused 
—at all events not until it became evident that the abuses which 


* The Eoght II‘>u’t)lQ Q-. J. GtoMjhen M P., .lutlioi of a treivtine ou Foxoijfu 
Exchanges. Now a Mciuhei of ihe UUdslonc Mini'-tiy, 




■|<jlIo’ne*(l in its ^;^akc wore greater ilian the aflTaniage'3 ’whicTi fi5 
rceei\r(I ho ( the President ) did not jirctcnd io any great 

lino^\lcMgc of Hu's fubjcct, but bearing, ho would awlc, bad 

]y[r. Gosebcu’s argument on the principle of this Bill ‘t "Would Hia 
Excellency apply Mr. Goschen’s argument to proro tliat there 
was any dilHculty in a Judge disci’immating between a Blank 
Credit and a hona fde Credit, or betneen legitimate and fictitious 
inland Drafts ? and if not, then the aigumeul, so far as it concerns 
the principle of the Bill, falls altogether to the ground. Again, 
Jeroiny Bontham had boon quoted to show that those most useful 
institutions ( our Insurance Offices ) depended for their success 
upon the cMstence of a specula tnc spirit among their supporters. 
But ho coidd not sec that this argument had any real bearing on 
the Bill. 

Again, the wide scope of this Bill had been remarked on. It 
had boon objected that the Bill will affect persons living beyond 
this Presidency. But was it to be understood that Opium dealing 
in Malwa, or any other kind of traffic in any other pari of India, 
would be really interfered with by this Bill ? To say so was surely 
to misrepresent the scope of the Bill. 

Again, the Ilonorahlo Mr. Cassols urged what appeared to 
him a strange argument against this Bill, lie said that in England 
where centuries of cducaiion and moral tr.uning had introduced 
a g^crnl code of honor among all classes, tho Legislature had 
repealed tho laAVS Avhlch pcrmilicd tho reco\ery of money voluntari- 
ly paid to a winner, Uo objocied to the enactment of such laws 
in India, because, as he said, there was not tho same code of honor 
to regftlafe tho conduct of the people in this country, lie said' 
that in India, the fii’st principles of good faith wore scarcely re- 
* cognised by the ma^s of tho people, and he asked whether in a land 
in which fraud w'as rampant, and perjury stalked barefaced through 
tho Courts of law, it was safe to declare thaf contracts may be 
broken, and that law ami principle are antagouistic, How, with- 
out w'aiting to discuss whether the Bill was correctly described or 
not, he ( tho President ) would confidently appeal to tho native 
Members of that (^ouncil fo heai’ him out in tho prolcst he woulJ. 
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enter against the very s'weeping terms In wliielx the tTonliie lilr. 
Cassolb had charad crised the eominercial morality of the people of 
this country. Commercial morality was not of a low typo in In^la. He 
remembered a controversy which arose many years ago between Sir 
Charles Porbos and the Bishop of London. It turned on the relative 
commercial moralily of Western and Eastera Nations. IIo was 
very much struck by a remark made by Sir Charles Eorbes that in 
Lib long oxporionco in Indi«x, he had never known a hoondeo to 
bo repudiated. That was a very remarkable stai emont, but ho be- 
lieved the truth of it would come homo to most people who have 
had intercourse with native morchanis, even up to the present date 
and he believed the amount of writing which passed between 
commercial men among the natives was much less than among 
Europeans. They trusted much more to each other’s commercial 
good faith. Unless ho was mistaken on this point, thoro was no 
special reason in this eountiy for referring to judicial tribunals 
disputes which in Europe wore settled among tbo parties thomsch os. 
This was exactly x^hat the Bill imoposed to do. It was not its 
object to teach morality or immorality. It simply aimed at leaxdng 
such matters to the moreantilo parties to deal with among thoin- 
selvos, and provided only that a certain class of cases should not 
come before the Court for adjudication. 

He ( the President ) trusted, that the Council would not attach 
a wider moaning to the Bill. It was not a repressive measure, it 
» did not aim at interfering with any one, it did not aim at teaching 
moraliiy. It was simply a Bill to socuro tho Courts from having 
to adjudicate a certain class of cayos, and ought not to be consider- 
ed in any other light. 


■ 0 - 
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[The Bomlay Sin'iryand Seiilejnenl Bill , Second BeadingP^ 

Ills Excellency Siu II. B. E. FnEnr said; — ifter what: 
Lad been stated m tlie petitions^ laid before tlie Council that day^ 
Ijc wtis unwilling' to let the Bdl bo read a secojid time without bear- 
ing liifa personal testimony to its being a most valuable and nece'^saiy 
measure, and one, as far as he could judge, singulaily free from 
all the objections which had been stated against it. Nearly thirty 
yeai’s had pas<5ed since he w'as personally conned ed with tbo 
operations w hich led to the commencement of the Survey in this 
Presidency, and was himself employed in the distiicts in which the 
Survey was first introduced. It was impossible to give any one who 
had not seen the counti*y at the time he was sppakmg of an idea of 
how this India, which is always said to be so immutable, had chang- 
ed for the better, and how much of that change w as due to one 
good measure of administration, stead dy and consistently carried out. 

Tim principle of the Bill was Iwo-fold — It stereotyped 
change to which ho had adverted, hy coniiiming the paat 
proceedings of the Survey Department ; and 2;id7y, It made provibion 
for the future prosecution of tho same beneficial process hereafter. 
To gii 0 somo idea of tho state of this part of tho country before 
the jihangcB in tho Eoveuue system to which ho .nlluded had been 
introdneed, ho wonld briefly doscribo the condition of the people 
• of tho Deccan as ho saw them in the year 1835, when shortly after 
his arrival in this country, ho was employed as an iissistant of Mr. 
D. E. G-oldsmid, whose namo could nc\er ho mentioned without 
regrot at tho eaaly loss of ono of the most ■valuable and devoted 

■‘‘In albi&lon to tLe petitions presented by Mes-srs. Cnrsetji Na'&eiwftpji Cfi.md, 
Vifehvandth N^rdyan Mdn<Uik and others, against the Revenue Survey and Settle- 
ment BilL 




^cvvaiit'A iliU Cluvonimrat Imd over powshoil. Mr. Goldsmid ■\ra'^ 
'•fill lo inquiro into certain cliargcs oJ: ini'^managomcut in &onic 
of llio (listrkls of tlio Poona Collect oralo. The uliok* ofthej^^ecan 
liad been luoro or less c\liaustccl by iho ewors and niismanago- 
moui of former Go'\ ermnents. Tlio removal of Ibo iiati\o Court 
and Army had dcbtroyod the local mni'kot for produce. No foreign 
trade adequate to supply its place had grown up ; the ])riccs ol* 
agricultural produce and of labour had for years been steaddy fall- 
ing, and the Government revenue was as steadily decreasing. But 
uhat mo.st attracted the attention of Mr, Williamson Eamsay, bo 
well known as the sole and most able Eovenue Commissionor of 
that time, was the extreme dllBculty with which e^ cn an iiiado- 
quato amount of revenue was extorted from the cultivators . and 
ho deputed hlr Ooldsmidand Lieutenant ( now Colonel ) Shorl- 
redo to inquire into tho truth of tho charges of opprobsion which 
1ml been made against tho Eo\enuo officers of tho district ho 
referred to. The situation was shortly this : Earcly more than 
two-thirds of tho culturablo land in any district wero under 
eidthation. Eroquontly as much as tn o-lhirds of the land were 
waste. Vdlages almost deserted ucro fi’cqucjitly to bo met wiili ; 
bome wero “ bcchiragb, ” without a light iu them, utterly uuin> 
habiti'd. Tho people were sunk in the lowest depths of poAorty; 
they had few recognised rights iu the laud ; the bunudaries of tho 
diflerent ^ illagcs and diflerent estates ^^el•o often unsettled, o^ul 
gave rise lo disputes which there wero not the means of dn.illy 
deciding. Tho revenue to bo derived from the land Mas practically 
dependent on tho discretion of the local officers. There were, k 
was true, fixed customary rates which nomiunlly regulated tho 
asbossment to be paid. But they w'cre so much liigber than co\ild 
possibly bo paid at the then existing prices of produce, that it was 
necessary to graait remissions of the necessity for and extent of 
which the local olficers wore tho solo judges, and it was thus prac- 
tically loft to a very ill-paid clasH oi* inferior ofTieials to decide what 
should bo taken from tlie peoide. 

The results of such a tystoni might be easily guessed. Iu 
good seasons tho people were forced to pay lo the uttermost farth- 
ing, without having tho certainty that what they paid really wont 
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lo tlic TGfovcnimont ITreasury. In bad soasous if ihey wero unab/o 
to obtain rcmis&ions they had no rcfeoureo but to leave the coiinLi'y 
and f)eVk subbistcnce elaewhcro. 

He ( the President ) had seen many of the Tictims of this 
most ■wretched bystcm. People had been brouglit before Mr. Gold- 
sniid who deposed to haTing been tortured m the mo&t cruel inaamer 
in consequence of their inabihty to meet the demand of the Natho 
Collcctorb. They had been es-ivosed to the heat of the sun, and 
■were forced to bland with largo etonee on their heads, or to lie down 
with hca'vy weights laid on their chests. This state of things was 
reported by Mr. Williamson Bamsay, the Eo^enuo Commisbioncr, 
lo the Government. Ho showed that tlio fault lay less with tho 
under-paid officials than with the Government itself, who required 
from their sen ants an impobbihility, viz , to roalibo the abbcssmonts 
of the most prosperous day of the Maratha empire, when prices 
had fallen far below tbeir former amount. He urged tho injustice 
of entrusting such powers to ill-trained officials at a distance from 
aU effective control, without taking the proper precautions of 
giving them such a salary as w'ould place them above tho inllucnco 
of temptation. Ho pointed out a ti’uth which is now goncraUy 
recognised and acted on, that the true secret of a good land revonuo 
system is moderation in demand, that if tho demandb were modcr- 
aio, cultivation would certainly increabo ; that tho cultivators 
wquld be sure to prosper ; and that in their prosperity the State 
would bharo. It so happened that these suggestions fell on kindly 
ground. Sii* Eobert Grant was then Governor of Bombay, than 
wjjiom a moro able siatosman or larger hearted philanthropist has 
never been at the head of the Government of any Presidency.-* On 

Sir Robert Gfr.vnt jirived iil Bomba-y on Ibe 12th Mai ch 1836, and died at Poona 
I, on tho 0th of July 1838. Never did the loss of a publio man, bays an eminent 
writer, “give riso to a laiger amount of mourning, or of aoirovr more deep or 
more sinceic. Men of all professions, opinions and dosigaations concuned in 
doing honor to his^momoiy. He was pious, benevolent, and -just, — a devout woi- 
bMpper in tho Ohuroh and in the bosom of his family— and on ei.dmple of pioiiiicty 
to all.” 

The following tribute to hib memory was paid by the lato Sir John PolLiid 
■Willoughby Bart, at a public mooting assembled lo devise some moauo of com- 
iuemoiating his woith 



^occlvlug ilio Bovenuo CommisBicucr’s reports lie cordially syinpa- 
tliized with liis a lews, and charged him to soo that the great priuci- 
plos to which he had gii cn o\pres«iou wore cdcctively carr^d out. 
tu execution of these onlers Lieutcuuut AVingate Avas associated 
Avith Mr. Goldbmid Avith a a lew to dcAisca complete plan for a 
general yur\''ey, and an eq^uilahle assessment of all GoA'crument 
land. These gentlcmeu were ably seconded by scAcral oIBcerii 
chiefly drann from the Army. And he ( tho PrcBidcnt ) might 
remark that this Avas only ono of the many occasions on Avhich the 

“Hit application to liK inultifaiioiis and lalioiious duties was ince‘»sant and de- 
moted; and I coLSciontiously telioAC tliat if tLis Avas uot the immediate cause, it 
hivisioned tlie calamity ■wliicli is 60 Tmher^all} dtploiul tliiont;Lout this piesidency. 
Sir Robert Grant, fiom the puiost .md most consoieutious motives, was accustomed 
to t-akc nothing for granted: hut hyaiigidaml impaili.d mvesLigitiou into tho 
merits of each case, to satisfy himself of the light couise to bo puisutd bofoic ho 
linssed a decision. Few aio aivaie of the extent oi biisintss uliicli, under the system 
prescribed by the last Charter, [ the Clmloi Act of ls33, ] devolves on tho Govern- 
ment of India, or how laigeb it has, Aiithiu the last thieo yeais, increased at this 
piosidoncy. The r.ict as our lamented Goveinoi icll into an exaetb opposite eaior 
to that which, by some, has been ascrilied to him. lie voiked hejond his stiength : 
lie tried [ uioie parbiculvrly at the commencement of his administiMliou, ] to do too 
much with his own baud, and to see everything with Lis own eye. lienee I admil, 
that, in some cases, delays did occui', ond to these another cause contributed, which, 
however it may slighly affect his ohoiactcr as a public man, enhanced lii& worth ns 
an iadiA'idnal, as indicating tho kindness and beneiolence of his dibposition ; liis 
desire, in some degree Lmdablo, though sometimes inactically injinious, to geo 
a decision the least dis.igreoabIe to nil paitios.” 

Tlio Ohainher of Commeico also acknowledged Robcit Grant’s woitU in their 
Journal: — 

“Wc aro deeply indebted to Sii Robert Grant’s oncigy and caro, for giving, as 
it were, the first and most ])Owoiful imimlso to a system of gonoial imiirovement* 
which, it is to bo hopcHl, will bo chorislied by all his successors, Nov must your 
Committee allow to pass imnoticod tho cousidcrato attention tSir Robert Grant 
bestowred on all rcpiosentalions fiom the mcrc.intllo community — the readiness 
with which all obstrucliouH were removed, and cA'ery fiicility affotdod to tiado, 
whenever it was w’ithiu the oomiietcnry of his goA ernmont to effect either ; the 
warm advocacy always accorded toaU.ipplica(ions foi relief fiAim iujuiioisi mlos or 
rostriotioiis, w'hcn suqli iclief could only be obtalncKl fiom higher authority ; which 
clearly attest his desiro to iilaco the commoice of thib picsidency on that houud 
footing, which would best condui-o to its extension, ami the couhtipicut iuou.ke of 
tie revenue which it yields to the »Ute.” 




doYcrflimeiii o^Indld, had been indebted to the Army for oMcoia 
■\rho had rendered the most eflecti\e aid in the general administra- 
tion OrtLhe country. He should only -weary the Council if ho w'oro 
to dc'-eribc the difteront parts taken by these ojhcers in the opora- 
lions oftheSur\oy. lie could nothowoAer, refrain from mou- 
tioniiig the names of some of the gentlemen to Avliom at the outset 
the fiifpcrvision of this duty was ciiiru'-ted, and to Avhose zeal and 
ability iu laying the foundation the CYCollcnce of the supcral ructuro 
is mainly due. 

Lieutenant Nasb, of the Bombay Euginefirs, one of the first and 
ablest of their number, Avas now no moie. Lieutenant ( noAV Colo- 
nel ) Gai&ford, and Lieutenant ( noAV Major ) Davidson, had long 
since retired fiom the service, and were both, he believed, still living 
a life of active benevolence in their native country. Tavo of the origm- 
al officei'H, however, of tbftt time, Colonels J. T. Francis and W. C. 
Andeison, had been throughout in active charge of Survey operations, 
and Avero, ho was glad to say, now at tbe head of the Surirey Depai-t- 
mentj they had never doused to preserve with religious fidelity 
tbe great principle which bad been laid down by MesM's. Wingato 
and Gdldimid.^ It was but a small part of the praise to which tliese 

*■ TVitb rcyxul to tlie services wliioh Mo&sra. GoIdbiuiJ nnd Win|ato roildcrcd to 
the SfcfitOj Colonel Frcincis, tho piasent darkey and Settlement Oommihsionev 
Noitliein Divi-iion, boars tbo Mlowing excellent tesliniony, in his report upon tbe 
Ifevision of the Settlement of thd In(biix)or Doldoka ; — 

“Deathi haa long since laid bis hand upon tbe former. Suflering from an acnle 
disease, he vras proceeding to England for the recovery of bis health, hut midway 
balwoen the land of hif. labour and the Lvntl of bis birth bo was summoned to jiia 
labt home and has been laid to rest in the cemetery in Cairo. But though dosd to 
fame, the name of Gfoldsmid — “Nana Sahib” as ho is familiarly styled in Indaiwor — 
in regarded with feelings of veneration and tbe deepest lespect by tbe lyota of that 
district as the great reformer of abiltos and the originator of the ‘Paimash’ settle- 
ment,” Mr. Gloldsniid died on thd 8rd January 3 bC6. 

“laeutenant Witigate, speaking of him as> in tho time of tlifl Indapoor settlement, 
after serving with marked distinction tor some years in the Survey Department, 
maturing its operations, and inaugAAiuting many useful reforms in the revenue system 
of the Presidency, eventually retired from the service in 18C3. Living in retire- 
ment from public life, his valuable ssrvicet in this country ha«l long remained 
unacknowledged by the State j but on the recent cieabion of additional datses oi 
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officers were richly entitled, lo say that tlie success of the Hevenm 
Survey in tlie Bonihay Piesidency depended in a great measure up- - 
on tlieir high (qualifications and tried character. , 

'I’lie results of the Survey ha\e been sumiuiuised in that most 
striking statement* from which extracts had that day lieen quoted by 
Ills Excellency Sir William Rhinsfield. It niighl Ire said that it 
was sometimes difficult to judge of piactical results from mere statie- 
ticul statements ; hut he ( the President) was convinced fiom peison- 
al obseivation that this was not the case in the ])rosent instance. 
If any one were now to visit the places of uliicli he had spoken, ho 
would find that the statements which Lad been laid hefoie them that 
day failed to give any adequate idea of the whole tinth. In fact, 
bare figures could not describe the qrrogiess that had taken place in 
any district where the Suivey rates of asse^-'ment hud been long m 
operation. Cultivation had nu leased to a truly leinaikahle ex-> 
tent; so imicli so, that he ( the President ) believed it would bo a, 
difficult iniitfcr now to find anywheie in ilio Deccan even u thous- 
and ancs ol unoccupied cultuiable land available to any one wisbing 
to take up land fur cultivation. Dniid was not only oecujiiial but 
valiud, ns tJio IJoiiorable Air. PiemabLai had described it, ‘‘as tbeir 
lives” by those to whom it belonged whereas it foimeily often hap- 
pened that the ill-governed feiritoiies of the Isbam and otlier native 
princes gave a refuge to those who hud been forced by over-assess- 
ment to nliandon their ancestral lands in our own territory. 

The increase m the public revenue was perhaps still more strik- 
ing than the increa'-e in cultivation, lint ho ( tlie Pie'sident) would 
always in estimating the benefits of the ?mvpy give hnt'a second- 
ary place to the increase of Government revenue. Eor it had been 
clearly laid down by the Government wliich origiuati'd the Survey 
that financial considerations were to he held of minor inqmi-tanci', 

tht Exulted Older of the Stui of India, it wa-. plensins; to liis* wmnj friends in this 
(wunlry to find his nnnic nmongHt the li.t of the dihtint'iilshcd servants of this Stftio 
w'lroui Her M.ijpsty Ii.is hetn ginciously pleased tt !ii»pomt to lie Knights Couuuandiis 
of tUo Most Ev.xltod Older of the Star of Indid."’ 

Pumishtd hy H. Mansfield Eiq, tho then Coninu-hiniur in Smd, hbfwing the 
htutfitB ■which the tvunUy hid derived from the opewtiuna q£ the Uevonur Survcj». 
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and that tlin-y would look latliei* to tlje indirect resultb of fixity of 
feun:e mid modaertion of ussessinenf, and to the conbequent improve- 
ment 111 the condition of the Ryots, tlnui to tlie direct increase of 
land revenue. It had alwa 3 ’^s been telt that if these objects were 
kept ill view revenue would albo be indirectly improved ; and in 
attaining- these objects the Government bad always had the hearty 
co-opei’ation of the Survey Ofiiceis tlieni«elve?. In judg-ing* of 
these results it was iinjiossible to over-estiinnto the obligations of 
the Government and the country to the Survey Ofiieers who year 
after }"ear hud devoted themselves to- tlie very inipoitant but mo-at 
monotonous nud tr} ing duties of their department, with a perse- 
verenco and zeal wl^h ai'e beyond all pi?aise». 

If he (the President) wished to show a foreigner how tho 
English hoep India, he would show him men of 1 hib stamp, who, 
living habitually far remote from our Presidoncy towns and large 
stations, by their free association with tho people of tho countiy, 
and by the expression of a sincere sympathy with their wants, 
promoted their welfare, and attracted the afleotiou and I’Ospect of 
the agrieullural classos to the British Goverumont. 

But it was not only in tho regulation of the Land Eevenue that 
the labours of the Survey Officers had been conspicuously useful. 
They had had a largo share in some of the mor>t useful measures 
for jhe genera] imjiroi oment of tlie countiy, and conspicnoubly so in 
all matters relating to tho improxcniont of roads and moaus of 
transit. He remembered coming, nearly thirty years ago, from 
Bambay to Poona lid PiuiweU by a post Cvart — the only wlioclccl 
postal»oonveyance then existing in India. Burbig tho whole jour- 
ney, he did not recollect seeing a dozen carts. Tlie only moans of 
• transporting merchandize was by Brinjaroo bullocks ; of these the 
traveller from PanweU to Poona in those days mot ions of Ihous- 
• ands, carrying down cotton and grain to Panwell, and taking back 
salt, doth and other imported goods to tlie interior. Beyond Poona, 
carts wore then very rarely seen. In five months he remembered 
seeing only three carts in the districts between Poona and Shola- 
pore, and these were brought from some Madras station. The only 
indigenous cart-wheels wore at that time more discs of stone j the 



cans were large luml)eriiig contrivances, and remained as lielr- 
looms in lamilies for gencraiiohs. They woi’c bo heavy ihat it 
took eight or ten bullocks io draw them when loaded. They wore 
not n&ed for the carriage of ordinary produce ; but only for caning 
manure to the ficldb. Now' the first step towards improving the 
phyHical condition of an agricultural people in a low state of civiliza- 
tion is to give them increased facilities of commnnicatiou. Liente- 
nants "Wingate and Gaisford early apprehended this fact, and 
applied themsehes to increase the facilities of tranbit in the Deccan. 
They had at first very small means at their disposal for the attain- 
ment of this object. The Go\ernment at first gave Lienionant 
Wingate small sums, often as low as Es. 5 per mile, for tho im- 
provement of roads. littlo could of course "So done for such an 
amount beyond removing tbe most serious impediments to wheeled 
traffic along oiisliug tracks ; but even this was a gi*eai boon to tho 
country. Lieutenant Gaisford then applied himself to improve 
tho counliy cart. Tlio ordinary Deccan cart in its present Ibrm 
was tho result of his labours, and it would be difficult to convey 
to any one, who hud not witnessed it, an adequate notion of the 
amount of time, trouble, thought and conirivauco whicli wore 
applied to iuv ent a cart which should meet all tho conditions re- 
quired. It w'as to bo as bglit and cheap as possible, and yet nti’ong 
enough to bo used in a stony country, whore roads wero almoHt 
unknown, and where artificers capable of repairing tho most fii:uiplo 
wheeled vehicle wore often not to be found within fifty miles. 

Lieutenant Gaisford set up a manufactory for Iheso carts at 
Timhooruce in the Sholapoor districts, and there he not only made 
carts hut trained artificers from tho villages around to repair them* 
At first it was difficult to find any one wdio would buy the carts 
oven at cost price, except as a favour; now they have cntii’oly 
replaced not only the old carts with stone wheels, but the Brinjareo 
bullocks which formerly did tho whole carrying work of tho country, 
iliud tho carts have in their turn helped the improvement of old 
roads and the opening of new lines of communication. If the 
Survey had eonforred uo other heuefits on the country than by 
contributing as they had done towards the formation of good roods 
and a good desmption of wheeled carriage, ib would hayo wore 
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tlian repaiil all llic e\pciise llial liad boon inetiTi’erl on account of it 

Ollier cquallj important improYcmcn I & in tlic ^ouoral adininis- 
tration of tlio counlry bad been gi’eatly aided by tlio officers ol 
tbe Sun cy, wbo^c advice and awstanee bad always been found 
to be most \aluablc by tbe tl&cal and magiotorial officers of 
Government — by none inoi’o than by the present Eevouue Com- 
missioners ( llou’bie Messrs. 'William Hart and B. H EUis, ) and 
the Honorable Member in charge of the Bill. 

One main object of tbe SuiToy has been to ascertain and con- 
firm tbo rights of the occupants of the land There could bo no 
doubt as to the evistenco of proprietory rights in land in the 
Deccan in former ages, but they bad been so impaired by years of 
misgoverameni and over asschsmeni, that their very Qvistoneo was. 
made the '>uhjoct of formal inquiry during the early years after 
our conquest of the country, as will bo scon by a reference to Mr. 
Mountstuart Elphinstone’s first report on the Deccan Provinces. 
It was always a fundamental principle in the Survey operations 
not to attempt to force on the country any particular theory as to 
the ownership of land, or the rights and Jubilitios of occupants 
and proprietors. Their object wa'> simply to ascertain and record 
facts as they o:v.istcd. But as regarded the rights of occupants a” 
agaiust jjtovernmeut, this Bill made a most important concession 
by aflirming tho right of aU occupants to continued possession after 
tho*ei])iratiou of tho period of settlement ; and tho Conned will bo 
glad to hear that since this Bill was drafted, tho Secretary of State 
hj|.d given his sanction to the view held by this Government on this 
subject. Tho Honorable MI*. Jagannath Sankarsett would bear him 
out in the statement that the result of the policy adopted by tins 
. Govemniont had been to raise tho value of land in the Deccan to 
an extent which it would have been vain to hope for ten years ago. 

In one of the petitions which had been read to them it was in- 
sinuated, rather than broadly stated, that there was groat risk of the 
agricultural classes being oppressed by the ill-paid officials of the 
Survey Department. He ( the President ) could only say that 
since his return to this Presidency after an absence of some years, 
he had not heard of a single complaint of any subordinate in that 
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Depariniout malii'iig an improjjtr nsp of lily pon*ery a'( a Sninej 
Oflioer. It might poi-haps he thoughi that iliis asgcrlion pi'o\((l 
too much, and that iu such largo estahbshiucutH there humt bo 
ooeasioual cases of malversation ; but ho might state that, as a 
rule, thcao ohtablishmouts aro well looked after. Dcseiuing mem- 
bers aro quickly promoted, and a good Suney OfRcer uill Hud, 
his way into the general administration of the country. The 
promotion of trustworthy men, and the emulation thus excited 
would no doubt partly account for the remarkable absence of com- 
plaint against the Department, but the system 1ms also been very 
oaiTfully arranged so as to minimize the possibility of a subordinate 
ofifieor making illicit gains. Tlie work has been so divided that 
any one member of the establishment has but a small idea of the 
effect his own work will have on the general result of the sottle- 
mont. Little temptation, therefore, is loft to persons alfccted by 
the settlement to bribe subordinate officci’s. 

Looking to all these facts to which he had very hrioHy alluded, 
ho ( the President ) thought the Survey system might faiidy be 
described as the groat Charter of the rights of the agricultural 
population. Qliat the Khotoe petitioners failed to see thiswa^ 
only natural. They, like the Zemindoi’s in Bengal, occupied the 
position of middle-men between Iho ryot and Iho CoAcrnment. Every 
measiu’c ealeidated to xn’omote the iutorcsts of the iwotsumst t(> 
some extent trench on the xu’ofits and ^lowers of a middlcMuuu,-aud 
wliorc any doubt existed as to tlio jJi’ccise ox)crati()U of a iiK'asure 
like this, some alarm and mistrust would naturally bo excited. 
The tune of some of tho petitions need thereforo cause no sur- 
prise, Indeed, if no objections had been raised by these iiotitlouers, 
tliero would ha^o been some reason to doubt how far tho Bill was 
likely to benefit the occuxiauts and actual owners of the laud. Tho 
petitiuufa c.imo, ho helle^ed, cxelusivoly from tho Southoru Concan 
Ivhotes, in whoso villages the Survey had not been yet iutrodueod, 
and he ( the Preside ut ) had no doubt that when the operations 
of tho Survey wore extended to that Di'>triet, the Khotes would 
find, as all connected with the laud hi\d. found everywhere else, 
that the Survey would confer on thorn very great and substantial 
benefits. 
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Tlfo Council tad been charged wiili precipitancy in pressing on 
tin a Eill, but this n^sertion liad been ^ cry fully met by tlio rcniarbc, 
of iho.ITon’blo Mr* In^e^arity. Some twenty years ago the 
necessity for a Sim oy Bill bad been recogui/od, but ■wbciu'ici' a 
Dill Avas drafted, it Aiab always found that, before si-A: raontbta bad 
<‘ltij)scd, it required to be amended. The eircumbtances of tlio 
country bad altered so rapidly that a measure that nas buitablo 
f)iio year became no longer applicable to tbo Avants of the country 
in another. Tho Suincy system aa as ho woAer bO popular, that no 
laAV Avab formerly required for its enforcement. In time, hoAS'cAer, the 
people natui’ally forgot the old dayp of opprebsion. They began to 
calculate the cobt of proAiding fiag-mcn anil other e\penbos for 
burveySjOnd as in their improved circumstances, time became a aluable 
to them, thoy grudged to giA'e the assistance which the Suriey 
Buies required. Bights acquired under the Survey Bui cs huAC 
also become bo valuable as to become the subject of litigation in 
our Courts. These rights, hoAvever, are not as yot recognised by 
law, and it has become neccbsary, therefore, to give thorn legal 
sanction. Every provision of this Bill has boon before the Mofub^>il 
public for at least ton years. There is not a Village Batcll in any 
bUTA'eyed district, A\ho is not practically acquainted Avith them, lie 
(the Brobident) avos quite certain that if any solitary provision of 
the procedure noAV proposed to be Icgalibcd bad been found to bo 
onerous, GoA-ornmeut Avould baA'o hoard of it long ago. 

'Ho entirely agreed Ayith the amendments proposed by the 
Ifonorahle Mi*. MadhaAarao Yillial Vinchurhar. His proposals 
fe^l in entirely with the general Hchomo of Hurvoy, and with the 
original suggestions of Major TVingate on this very subject; but 
this was not the proper time to discuss them. Por the present, ho 
, would only thank the Honorablo Member for the fniggcstioue. 

Ho was sorry to detain the Council so long ; but ho thought 
it only just to the Petitioners and to the Survey Department to 
state his views at some length. The Uon’ble Mr. Inverarity, ho 
knew, would give ample time for the consideration of all reason- 
able objections that might be raised, but ho trusted that no un- 
necessary delay would bo allowed in passing this most valuable 
nieajsuro into Law. 
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[ The HeveniiG Surmy and Settlement JSill. ] 

His Excellex'cy Sir H. B. E. Frere remarked tliat the dp, 
JilicAtion for more time to consider the provisions of the Bill did not; / I 
\vhen carefully examined, seeln to him to rest on any rettsOndbifl 
foundation. SolUe opposition was naturally to be expected, froni J';? 
superior holders ; for them rights were to a certain extent, similar; 
to those of Q-Dvernmcnt. The Bill proposed to restrict by Icgai? 
enactment the action of Government Officers in regard to the cW'Vi 
mands from occupants, and to this extent superior holders were ■ • 
also affected. But as the petitioners had had ample time to state, 
specific objections, and had urged none, he eaw no reason for;;;i 
delay. The petitioners had, he thought, had quite sufficieutf; 
time to criticize the measure. The Council had received a very^!.']’;! 
fair criticism on several matters of detail from a gcutlemau living 
in l^attiawar. K Mr. Gaotishankor Oodeshankar, the able 
wan of His Highness the Thakore of Bhownaggar, could- find tihiei?^; 
for considering the details, of the BiU, surely it was scai’cely 
- for m§n living in Bombay to complain of the haste with which the:j{^ 
Bin was being hurried through its stages. If the petitioners hfid 'l] 
any really valid objections to make to the Bill, he ( the Presi dealt) 
felt sure that they. Would have put these objections in a tangible 
and specific shape. , They were both of them men of note aud||; 
education. Mr. Curaefji Hassarwanji Cama was.ltgentletnau, 
was well known to all classes of the community, and Mr, TishvapatBivI 
Harayan , Maudiik was most favourably known to-the pub^btl 
as a gentleman ofihe highest education, as wsU able tp w'rite-'jdr 
in English as any gentlepian at that, table,- and one 
'ablest , yi^eel^j of the Sigh Gqu^- , Mi*. Cama‘ . could -'not say 
hisfnbprests wexe specifically affected by ithe BiH.. -Mr. 
is himselfi^ by faiuily- connection,' a; ..A^ppai^utlyf 
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snake Ids mind as to •wkat proTisions lie objects to. Instead 
‘ * of appearing himself, as he was every way qualified to appear, and 
when he would have been sure of a most attentive hearing from 
: the Select Committee, he appears by a Counsel, ( Mr. C. P. 

f Cooper, Barrister-at-Law, ) who sets out by saying he is not ac* 

quainted with the details of the measure and requires time to 
i-. study it and get up a case against it. If there were a shadow of 
ground for delaying the consideration of the Bill, he (the President) 
I would gladly have acceded to the request of the petitioners. As 
it was, he did not think they would be justified in agreeing to an 
indefinite postponement of so useful a measure, on such, a vague 
statement of objections to it. 
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BOMBAY, FRIDAY 8rd MARCH 1865, 


[ 2746 Bombay Mutnici^al Bill. ] 

Sis ^xCStoENOT Sib H. B. E. Peebb agreed with the Hon'^ble 
Messrs. "WTiite and Lewis that the first thing to be considered was 
. the necessity for any new taxation. It was quite impossible to 
invent any tax which should not be open to criticism. There- 
fp^e, the Council must consider, not V) much, whether there 
. were obje^^ License Tax nas , whether they " could' dp 

without it and whether it was the best tax: which would give ’^ein 
■ what .they required. It Would, haVe heen satisfaetd:^ to haye ' had 
, the Miudcipsd/a^^ but ^re 

, appeaie difficulty vi* oht^ a. stafemehV 

; ^ey here statemept*' whitoh t^ Hdh^hle ^ jfcvej^ty - 

K W0Tdd'; hyev.ahd "bye^ p^ and which was 

the.tW^ Aw^iintaul Qek^'.pf- 



hmd to be the besi: infoi'ma.iion they could gel from ihe 
Municipality. Tliat statement made out a clear dcfi(*iency of 14 
lakhs of rupees, hir. White took cs.ccptiou to it and shoAved that 
it was not altogothcr trustworthy. The Council luid, ilurefore, 
to consider whether, before deciding oiv tho necesrsity of this las, 
there was any reasonable cliauce of gelling a clea** and correct 
statement of the liabilities of the Municipality. Ho muht coufos< 
that on looking at the slate of confusion iu an Inch tlie past manage- 
ment and accounts of the Municipality were Ibimd to be, the 
chances of tho Council getting such a stateniont appi'arcd to bo 
A^cry scanty. Tbe only way in AA^hich an enthely satisfactory 
account of tho Municipal fund could liaNO been obtained avouW 
have been by appointing a Commission similar to a 'Parliamontary 
Commission, to inquire into the state of tho fund, but such a course 
was not feasible AAiibin any reasonable pciiod. In this country, all 
information of this kind coidd bo obtained only from Government 
ofdeialo and from non-official gontlomon nnUo gave uji their Aaluablo 
time for tho purpose. GoA^crument bad coustanr evidence of Ihd' 
great value of the ah.'-istauce thus obtained, but of course there wa-i 
a limit to it, and in thib particular question regarding this jiarticu- 
lar Bill it scorned to him they had gone as far as they could ui\ 
taxing tho time and the attention of tho non-official gentlemen* 
who had the ability and the will to aid them, llonorahlc.niemherri 
must hear in mind that this Bill w^as drawn up from the best 
information the Municipal Commissioners themselves could" glAo 
them. It Avas then taken up by a gentleman fthe ITon’ble Mr. 
W. B, CasBols, ) who not only had an accurate knowlcdgOt of 
the wants of Bombay, hut who had particular talent, as they 
had had repeated proofs iu the course of the discussion of 
this Bill, for legislative questions. That gentleman wa.s aided by 
the members of the G^vernmeul* who sat with him in Comniittoe. 
They applied to the Bench of Justiecs, a body which had the charge 
of the Municipality, and to whom the Council could best look for 
iniomation. He spoke under eon’ectiou, but ho believed that up 

* Hia Ei-cclleacy SirW. R. Man£.fleUl, K. C, B., the Hou’We Mib-'V?, W. K. 
and A. B. Biobtitvou. The nun-offiokl membeir on this Select Committee 
wore, the Ilon’ble Mesws. Jagannsth HAnk<nv't(, M. H. S<*ott and W, li. C.iy>el4. 
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to this raomonl, the Council had not had any criticism upon the 
draft Bill from the Bench of Jusiieos. lie thought they were still 
without "an expression of their views, and he did not think that by 
waiting any longer the Council would bo able io obtain much better 
information in regard to the financial condition of the Municipal- 
ity. Looking then at the statement n hich the Honorable Mr. 
Inverarity had laid on tho table, and omitting from the debit side 
all the item's nhioh admitted ol being postponed, that was to say, 
payments to Oovernmont and other bodies, of sums which were 
due for work already done, tho cuirent expenditure would bo found 
to be the folloiving — For tho Police, 4 lakhs of Bupees ; water sup- 
ply, 1| lakhs ; drainage, 2} lakhb ; pcavengcring and watering 6] 
lakhs ; officc establishment, 2 lakhs ; repairs, I lalh ; metalling the 
roads, 5 lakhs ; petty repairs, lakhs ; works actually in progress 
such as Colaba Causeway and others 6^ lakhs, making a total of 
ftOl lakhs. This estimate the Council should observe provided for 
no new works, it proiided for payment of no debt, and it very im- 
perfectly pinvidod for the drainage which had been set down at 2^ 
lakhs within tbo year, and he did not need io tell the Council that 
it would be a long time woi’king at tho rate of only 2 b lakhs per 
annum before the town was sixffieiontly drained. On tho other 
side there was a total of lakhs of current revenue derived from 
the following sources. —House tax 5 b lakhs of Eupoes ; "WTieel tax, 
2 lakhs ; fees lakhs ; sundries, 2 lakhr, ; and Police rate, 4 lakhs, 
so that there were 14 J lakhs of Eupecs to meet 30 1 lakhs of charges. 
The Council must admit that this made out a very gi’ave case of 
insolvency if the information now before the Council could be 
relied on. This was certainly tho best information available to the 
Council, and he (the President) thought therefore that Mr. Cassols 
• had made out a veiy strong case for increased assets. Ho would 
assume therefore that a case had been made out for some additional 
taxation, and the question that next arose was, what should it be P 
what was the least objectionable tax they could devise P Here they 
were met by the objection that the license tax was an imperial one, 
and that objection opened up a very wide question. On that point 
he might observo that there seemed to be no inherent possible dis- 
tinction between an imperial and a local tax beyond this, that an 
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imperial tax ^as one wliieli the Supreme G-ovommont 'decided 
must be appropriated to imperial purposes ; and a local tax was one 
wbicli the Supreme Government permitted a local Goa emmeni to 
devote to local purposes. As lie was not aware of any reason why 
the Supreme Governmeut should object to a local Liconso Tax on 
professions, trades and callings, he did not think there could be 
any objection taken to it in this Council on the ground of its beiug 
an imperial tax. On the merits of direct and indirect taxation he 
could only quote the general feeling on that subject. They could 
all recollect how very unpopular the Income Tax was in England 
when it was fi^^t proposed. Its populority, in some respects, has not 
at all increased, but the general opinion now was that it is one of the 
best taxes that could be devised. He did not think, therefore, that on 
this ground any argument would be valid against the License Tax. It 
was objected to the tax that it was partial in its operation, that whiliif 
traders had to pay it, those who were not also traders, hut who 
had realised property, and those who were servants of Government 
escaped. But they could not expect absolute perfection in tho 
operation of their taxes ; an absolutely perfect tax was a thing 
utterly unknown. They might take any tax, and they would find 
it was an extremely easy thing to make out cases of partiality ii 
connection with it. It had been argued that a License Tax was a 
lax upon the trading commuuiiy, and did not touch those.- who lived 
by realised property. He need hardly remind the Council that 
those who are uuconnected with trade and professions of some^ kind 
in this city, were by no means a largo, or very nmnerons, or ho 
might say a very wealthy body, as most of those who had large 
incomes from realised property were m bome way or other pngaged 
in trade. It was also alleged that servants of Government escaped ; 
but if a License Tax were charged upon them, it would be neces-, 
sary to make provision for an increase to their boLiries, and this 
increase of salaries would have to he paad by the tax payers, so that 
no rdief would be given to the community by levying the tax from 
Government servants. Ab regards the charge of inequality in the 
inddeuce of the tax on the diflerent dasses of the community, it 
might be justly answered that if the distinctions of the different 
callings were made loo fine, much difficulty would be found in the 
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vrork oT classifying, and a great temptation to fraud would be gi\ en 
as well to tlie taxpayer, as to those who had to assess the tax. On 
this greund a rough classification with few classes was generally 
found not only as regards the Q-ovemment but as regards the 
people themselves more to be de'<ired than a scheme with curious 
and nice distinctions; which though they fitted more exactly 
with the ditferent ranks of the commumty, still involved a great 
deal of trouble in the collection of the tax. IVIr. "White had pointed 
out that this License Tax was no new tax, and that the Stall Tax was 
in operation in former years, and had been repealed bcoaubo it had 
been found a very bad tax If he (the President) was not mistaken, 
the Shop and Stall Tax was abolished in order that the Town 
Duties might be imposed. Now that the Town Duties were to bo 
removed, it was reasonable that a substitute should be provided 
for them, seeing that it was not proved that a substitute could 
be dispensed with. 


0 - 
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^ [ The Son'lle Waller Bichard Casseh. ] 

iTis Excellency Sii* H. B. E. Fiere said that before putting tbe 
tbii'd readmg of the Bombay Municipal Bill, be would tender to the 
Honorable Mr. Cussels the acknowledgments of the Conncil for 
his unremitting hbours in connection witb the present Bill. 

These labours, he regietted to say, had been so dose and un- 
remitting as to have injured Mr. Cassels’ health and had contributed 
to render necessary bis immediate departure fiom India; but Mr. 
Cassels might be assured that he would never have reason to regret 
the time and trouble he had expended in behalf of the people of 



EomLay not only in tlie labour be bad bestowed on that Hdl, but 
on every measure which bad been before them since be had been in 
Council, as well as in vaiious cajiacities not connected with ‘legisla- 
tion but of gi e.it importance to the Island. The Municipal Bill 
owed much of its completeness also to the labours of the I Jon’ble 
Mr. J. S. White. But it was only due to Mr, Cassels, now that he 
■was about to leave Bombay, that he ( the President ) should express 
to him the best thanks of Government for his valuable services in 
Council. 


- 0 - 
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[ Death of The llon'hle Jagann&tlt SanharsetLi 

His Excellency Sir H. B. E. Prere said that tbe Council "was 
indebted to the Honorable Mr. B. H. Ellis* for giving expression 
to their feelings at the loss 'which they had sustained. Mr. Ellis 
had truly said that the loss could not e.isily be rejdaced. It would 
be felt very keenly indeed by the whole community and would be 
felt in a special manner by the Bomb.iy Government. The citizens 
of Bombay bad lately shown their high estimation of the ITonoraMe 
Jagannath Sankarsett l)y votiug him a statue, f an honour which had 
rarelv been shown to a living man. By the successive Governors 
of Bombav since the time of Mr. Mountslunrt Elphinstone, their lato 
colleague had been held in the highest esteem. From his very early 
youth he had been iuvaiisbly consulted by tbe Government when- 
ever it was projiosed to introduce any measure which affected tbe 
welfiire of tbe native community. Mr. hlountstuai't Eljihiiistune 

* Vide proceedings of tbo Oouncil dated 2nd August 186S, Vol. IV, page 126. 

+ At a public moeting of tlio lubabiUntsoi Bombay Md in Ibc Tcnm Hall, ro 
tbe dtb Mtirob ISCi. 
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had the advaiitag'O of hiis advice in fiammg’ his educational scheme, 

’ and not one of his ( the President's ) predece&sors had failed to 
consult. Mr. J.igaunath Sankarsett whenever it became desirable to 
asccitain the feelings of the people in regard to any important meas- 
uie. It was seldom that it fell to the lot of a private person to bo 
so consulted. But though it was always felt that Mr. Jagonnath 
Sankai'sett would truly lepresent the wishes of the people, with all 
whose wants and desires he heartily synipathised, still he was 
alw'ays ti listed as a true and valued fiiend of the Government, for he 
thoioiighly understood and symnathi'ed with the poHcy of the 
British Goveimment in India. Sir George Cleik recognized his 
woith when he appointed him one of the first members of the 
roimciL His services in the Council were well known to them all 
and were very highly appreciated by the present Government. This 
expiession of their sincere regret would he recorded in the minutes 
of the Council, and would he published with the report of the 
meeting. 

• 0 

®Iw tfoimifil.* 

POONA, MONDAY 3ul SEPTEMBER 1866. 

000 

[ The Bombay Town Duties Bill. ] 

• Hib Excellency Sb H. B. E. Prere said: — ^As the Honorable 
Member ( Mr. Maugaldass Nathubhoy, ) has refeired to what I said 

' On the 19th January 1866, His Exceilenoy Sir Robert Napier K. 0, B, [ now 
* Lord Napier of Magdala, Q-. 0. B., G. 0. S. L, ] for the firet time attended the 
Bombay Council, on his appointment os Oommauder-in-Ohief of the Bombay Army. 

After tho proceedings of tho Council had terminated that day, Sir Robert Napier 
said that he bogged to expross hie 'satlsfivotion at being again aesociated in tho 
business of the State with His Excellency Sir Bar tie Frere and the Hon’ble Mr. 0, J. 
Siskine, and also at having an opportunity of giving his humble bnpport to the 
Hon*ble Council of this Presidency in the course of progress for which it had been so 
•divtingaibhed, more especially binco His Excellency had been at the head of this 
Government. 
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ftn tlie occabion when the town duties were removed, I sliall make 
one or two obsservatioiis on the statement which he has just made. In 
the fiist instance, Ivoulcl beg to say that, as far as I can judge 
from the very eur'soiy in-'pcction I made a short time ago, I could 
not quite agree with the dieadfiil pictuie that the honorable member 
drew of Bombay as a mined city, with rents falling, and all taste for 
luxury extinct. I must say Bombay a few weeks ago looked to me 
as lively as it usually does in the rains, and containing fuUy as much 
taxable property as at auy lime during the 82 years I have seen it. 
Possibly it is not spending its money qmte so fast ; but I am glad 
tbe honorable membei* has given me an opportunity of recording my 
conviction, that the ‘?piiiigs of the matenal piosperity of Bombay, 
its sound commerce, and its resources for taxmg itself, ai-e as great 
now as at any time during the last five years. Whatever I might 
think regarding the form of taxation which the honorable member 
proposes, and regarding which I should desire like the other memliers 
to reserve my opinion until the discussion of the principle of the Bill, 
I should consider it almost imperative upon us tobollow the con- 
sideration of any Bill which came before us as a Bill desiied by a 
majority of tbo Bench of Justices. It is taking nothing from the 
well-earned honons of the Municipal Commissioner* to say, that to the 
Bench of Justices having used the power's given them by the recaifc 
hlunicipal Act is due an immense deal of the improvement ’which is 
apparent in Bombay, and that they have set themselves vigorously 
to support him, and esp<^ciany by seeking to know how they really 
stood, and what their means were to meet their expenditure. On 
this ground, I am enabled fully to agiee with my honorable friefid, 
that now for the first time during a great many years past, we have 
a prospect of knowing how wre stand with regard to onr wants and 
resources in Bomha 3 % But while fully admitting the right of the 
Bench to ask us at once to allow this Bill to he considered, I would 
point out to my honorable friend that, in omittmg to state the list of 
articles he pi eposes for taxation, he omits a most essential part of his 
Bill j because those who have stiong objections to this pai'ticuuar form 


* A. T. Crawfoni Esq. 0. S., the fiist Municipal Oommissioner for the city of 
Bojnluy, appointed on the 1st July 1865, under Soo. 11 of Bombay Act II of 1865, 




of taxation, ■would find tlieir objections very consideialdy modifiEd 
luscording' to the natui'e of the tariflT* The case -which tlie honoirible 
inemb<!i' makes out is, that tlie Council wa-s mistaken as to ■v\hat tlie 
taxes impo&etl by the cxistinij Bill w'oiild be likely to proiluce ; Ihit 
we "wei’e mistaken on that point,- and that wo weie also mistaken iu 
supposing; that fixed pi*oppitym Bomba}- was moi a lightly taxed 
than in othei paits of India. Siippotsing, when ve come to discu-.s 
the Bill, that lie is able to make out these two points, he would be 
tible to estabLsb a veiy stiong- gioiind for our consideiing any tbini 
of taxation wbicb he might lay befoie us. He would Bay> “ ^ here is 
certain work to he done towards the futuiNB impiovement of Bombay 
greater than the income at oim disposal can meet, and w'e look to you 
to find the means.” I think we should be bound to give these means, 
but whether this shall he done by adopting the pi oposed Town Duties, 
depends entirely as to whether the proposition be may place before 
us is open to the same objections as the old Town Duties or not. I 
may make this statement, because it is the only opportunity 2 may 
have of pointing out to my friend what may be called the strong 
point of hh Bill when he introduces it. Suppose he proposes to tax 
luxuries, then the objection to such a form of taxation would be re- 
duced to an objection to the interleience it w'ould cause to trade, of 
the vexation or annoyance which might he caused by the levying of 
the tax.’ It would not at all touch any question connected wilJi 
consumers. On the other hand, if he were to revert to some of 
the old taxes which have been abedy removed by the Council, such 
as the tax on grain or building mateiials, I for one would consider 
tlie objection to imposing a tax on such materials as quite insupei able. 
The lionorable member adverted to the fact that the late town 
duties which yielded such a large amount of duty were not unpopular, 
and wore never felt. He is doubtless awai-e that the popularity and 
unpopulaiity of such a tax depends upon its being perceptible. But 
iJie eater of the gi-uiii did not know for certain that there was any 
tax upon it ; that fact w as concealed from them, and they w-ere not 
generally aware of it, and so they never thought that the high juice 
of grain was at all enhanceil by tiixution Thezefoie the jiopulanty 
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or unpopularity of an invisible tax like this, an indirect 'tax, is 
very little of an argument for or against it. It may be the most 
vicious tax possible, and may not be unpopular. As to i^s being 
unfelt and having no effect upon puces, it may be difficult to ti*ace 
'the effect j it may be difficult to show how it acts, but the honor.ible 
member will, I am sure, agree with me on reflection, that whatever 
taxation is imposed, however small it may be, it toMstpro tanto 
enhance the price, and it must so far he felt. 1 he result of all this 
is, that when the honorable member lays Ins Bill before us, I hope 
he will at the same time put before us the paiticulais of the articles 
which he proposes to tax. Speaking merely for myself, I should 
say that, supposing he made out bis case of insufficient means and 
miscalculation of the yield of the piesent taxation, my view of any 
new town duty would be affected by tbe nature of tbe ai-ticles he 
proposed to tax. I can imagine aiticles to which most members of 
the Council would agree, if we could get the Government of India 
to agi*ee also, for hia aigument must he one which must cairy with 
it the Government of India also. There is one other point to which 
the honorable member referred — the example of Bengal and the 
Koith-West Provinces, of France and Algeria. On that point I would 
only say, that very geneiuUy our country imagines itself to be in 
advance of other countries, and I do not think he would expect us to 
go back altogether to modes of taxation which have been proved to 
he evil, even if he showed us that they exited in Fmnce. A^ith 
regard to examples in this part of the world, I heai' a vei*y creat 
outcry against this form of taxation in other parts of India. It was 
considered perfect and unobjectionable when it was intioduced into 
the Centi'al Provinces ; but somehow or other I have heaid a gieat 
outcry against tbe octi’oi system in tlie Ceatini Provinces, and I be- 
lieve he will find that it is not accejited so univei sally in the Punjab 
and North. West Provinces as he believes, unless it is placed upon 
matters of luxury. 
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[The Bonibay Town Duties Bill,* First BeaiUny.'] 

His E\;cELLL>cr Sr» II. B. E. Erere said : — Before T put 
the question, T should like once more to repeat to my honorable* 
friend ( Mr. Man^aldass Nathubhoy, ) what I pointed out to* 
him when he applied for leave to bring in the Bill, and what 
may be unpalatable advice, but what I am certain he will 
find of \alue when he comes to look at this question in detail. 
T am Hure that all the honorable members of this Council who 
lieard his spocch when he moied for leaio to introduce the 
Bill will agree with me that ho has done most excellent soriice, as 
a member of the Bench of Justices and as a member of this Council', 
in the mode in which he brought the question before the Council. 
But what I w ish to point out to him is, and I gather it is the opinion 
of the Honorrtblfe Mr. Erskiiic also, that he hafe not placed the ques- 
tion before us precisely in the form in which tlie Council' can ulti** 
mately deal w ith it. As I mentioned when he first applied for 
leave to bring in the Bilh the opinions of the Councih to a great 
extent, must depend upon the articles to* be taxed. Ho says, and' 
I believe ho made out a very strong case for carrying us with* him, 
that there is a great want of efficient meaus for ewaying oui all the 
iiaprovemcutb of drainage, ventilation, and all the great wojfks of 
a Banii;p,rykiud, including water supply, which the Bench of Justices 
had in hand. But before he pre&bes us to undo the step which 
, was deliberately taken only a short time ago, I think he should 
furnish us with something more of detail a& to the extent of its 
necessity. It may he that the deficiency is very large or very 
smalt AVe cannot exactly tell what it is until the Commissioner 
is able to put before us his estimates of the w’orks which ho proposes 
to undort<j||ke, and has made a more complete estimate of the 
moans whidi he thinks he will have when he has carried cut to 


Now Bombay Aot IV. o£ 136B. 
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tliclrfiil] cxioiU nil Hie jnean-^ of taiation A^Licli lie at fircscnt 
po^acssch. From wliai I "k.no'W, from wLat I Imve aecn, IdoHi of the ‘ 
“^upiily aod the (liainagc, I tliink it >vill be bonictima before 
it -w ill be poshiblc for the CommibRioucr to tell ns how much he 
uantb. TJulil wo luue feiicli a biaiemont before us, 1 thiulc the Coun- 
cil will bo very likely to say that the honorable member is 
promaturo in buppobing that there is such a deficit as cannot be 
met by the means at the cliaposal of the Bench, or by some blight 
increase, it may bo one-half or one per cent, upon the llouso Tax 
or some other blight imreabo on the prcbcnt system of tasation. 
Bui lot UH suppose that he hab proved the quebtion of deficiency, 
and that lie has proAcd that some noiv tav mubi ho imposed, it will 
btill remain to bo considered whether this tax which ho puts before 
us Is tho best tax wbich wo could haio. I may only remind my 
honorable friend of what I ha^o ou other occabions said to him, 
that as far as 1 am concerned as a member of this Council, I feel 
^ery insuperable objections to Town Duties in the usual sense in 

which the words “ Town Duties” are understood. As Mr. Erskine 

« 

pointed out, w o cannot ap^ily that to the whole of the present 
bclieme, hociiubc some paits of the bchcmo may be carried out 
without hiiposing w'hat I consider to 1 o a Town Duty proper. ITa^'mg 
had some little cxiierieuco in former dajs when Towm Dntiet* 
WTre common in this Presidency, I shall state what my objections 
arc. I bh all refer to Town Duties as they existed in this city of 
Poona. The Town Duties as they operated in Poona were practi- 
cally a monopoly in the haud.4 of certain great merchants and wero 
rarcl}'- collected at the b'mits of the Toivn. There were s^lt 
nicrcliants, grain merchants, metal merchants, and others, and 
tlie firms vho cain'icd on a trade in each of these aiticles were 
known, to all the people who were employed in tho collociion 
of the Duties. Jn a great many cases, I know — in the case 
of salt, for instance — ^thc person W'ho had the grcaiost share 
in the Ira do in salt was the person w'ho farmed the Town. 
Duties, and when tho traffic came to the toAvn limits, it was passed 
in, in a general way, with the man in charge of the pac^d bullocks 
or carts — there w’cro very few caats iu those days — and went 
to the owner’s warehouse with ’jery little search, with very little 
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inquiry* and very Hltle delay. The poor or any interloping trader 
fared but badly. lie might bo kept for days n ailing outbidc tho 
tomi until he paid the f-alt duty to the Toun Duty collector, or 
made a complaint to the collector, or until he managed to got past. 
But as a general rule, the collection of the Ton n Duties did not 
form any serious bar to the great trade of the country. The groat 
articles passed in and out of Boona with verj little hiterrnption. I 
necdliardly remind my honorahle friend that that is a state of things 
nhich supposes a very simple andprimith e mode of carrying on com- 
merce and one which is perfectly inapplicable to a jJaco hkc Bombay. 
Ton could not revert to it e^ en in such a jdace as Poona. It would 
be quite impossible to rc-imposo Tonn Duties in Poona in the 
mode in which they formerly es-isted. If yon re-imposed them in 
Poona now, and if you rc-imposed them in Bombay, you do put 
on the general trade of the country a very serious interruption 
or burden : aiid whether you taxed the articles or not the mere 
fact of stopping trade to sco w'hat articles are being transported, 
to see whether tho packages contain opium, or gheo, or any other 
sort of commodity, is in itself a great impediment to trade. That is 
one of the objections uhich I would remind my honorable friend 
he would have to overcome. It wall not be suIEcieut to refer us 
to other places where Town Duties aro lc\icd, and to say that 
they are levied in Prance, or in tho Pnnjaub and in the Central 
Pro'vinooB, and are found to he a very popular and a ‘very ohicient 
means of raising revenue, and that, therefore, we ought to ha^e 
them in Bombay. I will answer for it that if ho will inquire 
ofrfiny one wdio has gone, not as a leading merchant, not as an 
officer of Government, but as a small trader to any of those places# 
whether it is Paris or anv Indian towai, ho will find tliat they 
, look upon these duties as to unmitigated nuisance and a great in- 
tcrmplion to trade. But as I said these duties which we shall be 
asked to reimposo when the Bill comes to bo read a second time, 
can hardly be dassod as Town Duties proper, aud it w'onld be 
quite possible, as in the case of oi)ium, to put very heavy i ,xeB 
upon every^^cst that oomos into Bombay without in. tho least 
interfering with tho general trade. I would, therefore, wush the 
honorable member to consider before he brings the Bill before us 
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again that it pi’o\ide'3 for almost every form of tavatiou Vhfcli ia 
posBible. AVe will take the first article, cotton, which stands alone. 
Any tav on cotton might possibly be a sort of toll, like thirt which 
is collected for the use of the Pinjrapole. It may be collected 
almost imperceptibly, but I would remind my honorable friend 
that that Avill not get over any opposition to a tax upon cotton. 
However small may ho the additonal burden you put upon it, it ean* 
not fail to be felt, and the example of the Amerieaais at this moment 
is very striking. No matter how great the temptation may be to put 
a tax upon a great staple of export, wo should resist the tempta^ 
tion, and tax cotton as lightly as possible. There are gentlemen 
whose opinions are entitled to the highest consideration who do 
not agree with me in this matter, but if the honorable gentleman 
will remember how much the smallest impost is multiplied, I think 
ho will agree with mo that cotton ought not to be weighted with 
any impost farther than we can help. Then we come to the second' 
class of imposts which are represented by taxes on opium, wines, 
and spirits, and tobacco. As far as additional taxes on those arti- 
cles go, I agree with my honorable friend, Mr. Erskiue, that there 
is no objection to weight them as hoavdy as they can bear without 
increasing the risk of smuggling, but as pointed out, neither opium„ 
nor wines and spirits, nor tobacco, can have any additional w'oiglit 
put upon them by any action of ours. "We must refer to ihe 
Government of India to get thoir leave to impose any tax on these- 
articles for Municipal purposcb. Then comes the artido metals, 
which may be taken as another representative article. It may be 
said that metals, especially copper, brass, zinc, and so on, are arti- 
cles of luxury and that in taxing them, you tax a taxable lumry. 
Bui if you extend it to iron, yon ^ut a tax upon one of 
the gi*eat necessities of the country, and I think, instead of 
putting an additional tax upon iron, though it might well 
bear it, and though it might appear very imperceptible, my 
honorable friend would be rather putting an additional weight 
upon the future interests and improvement of the country, wdiich 
he would regret if he could see its full extent. Then<we come to 
piece goods. Here, again, I do not think we can proceed to impose 
any taxation on our own judgment. We must refer in this case 
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ftlso to tlie (Sfoveinmenl of India, and I would remind my Bonorablo 
friend that he could not select any article which would be more 
surely productive of deputations to the Secretary of State for the 
disallowing of this Bill than piece goods. We nest come to <(Ugar 
which, with ghee, may be taken as representing two luvuries that 
may be taxed without touching any but those who can aflFord to pay 
ad^tional taxation. That may be my honorable friend’s ^iew. And 
I must say these two articles appear to me the most tolerable of 
the articles which he proposes to include in his schedule ; but as 
regards ghee especially, I cannot help thinldng that he goes con- 
siderably below those whom he would wnsh to tax, and that he 
would, to a considerable extent, be taxing the poor if he put a tax 
upon ghee, that is, any tax which would very much adToct its price. 
Then we come to coals, which I would class with metals as among 
those things which are easy of taxation and on which a productive 
tax may be levied, but which I should be very sorry te see levied 
though the tax should bear a small proportion to the price. I should 
be very sorry to see a tax le\icd on coal beyond what is im- 
peratively necessary. In regal'd to the last of the articles on the 
list, timber, I would point out to him that one of our great wants 
in Bombay is additional house-room. He knows how much the 
expense of ordinary native houses consists of the expenses of timber 
and if you tax timber and iron you wall be putting a very heavy bur- 
den upon any building which might goto increase the house accom- 
modation of the place. Brom what I have said the honorable member 
will gather that, with the exception of opium, wanes, spirits and to- 
baeeo — ^if we could get leave to tax them — and, in a lesser degree, I 
think very strong objections would be stated to the articles he pro- 
poses to tax. In one form 0 ;^^ another, I think, before this Bill comes 
.before us again, the honorable member should let us see clearly what 
kind of taxation he proposes as to its incidence. Supposing he has 
made out his case that fixed property has been sufficiently taxed, 
does he propose to tax those who live on the interest of their capital 
or by the profits of their trade ? Does be propose to make his tax 
a trausil duty or a consumption duty. 1 think he should put his 
Bill in such a shape as to let us see our w'ay clearly as to what is 
his object, because the mere object of gelling a further amount of 
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mcnuo will always Lo mol by ilio ajihwer — “Toiica' 
rates of your present taxes.’’ Tliere is one resource wb 
to allude to, audit strikes me as the real road out of the 
winch tJic Municipality finds itself in. i\n income tax 
popular taw, but there is none of tlie argument s w 
stated on behalf of these Tomi Duties wdiich will not 
much greater effect to any form of income tax. I b( 
what the honorable member said in regard to the Lice 
License Duties are after all a very imperfect and insufl 
of income tax, but after the honorable member has prov 
that a larger amount of additional taxation is wanted, : 
proved his ease that you cannot increase the present ta: 
property or on any other tax the Municipality has at 
he will still have to answer the argument that the incon 
proper remedy for the deficiency — ^that a tax which ' 
to the profits of trade and incomes above a certain amo 
leave the usages of the day labourer and of the poor( 
artiKaus exempt, is tho proper remedy for any doficiencj 
exist. I am quite aware that the honorable member maj 
me 1 have exceeded the limits of roasonahle ad\ico in si 
him a suhstitnte for his Bill ; but as we shall now have 
to consider the matter, I trust tho subject wiU bo well 
by tho members and tho Bench, who I can hardly bcl 
deliberately unanimous in recommending the ro-im 
Town Duties. I hope that all these points will be cc 
the honorable member when he brings up tho Bill for 
reading. 


•«ea©ocHM)W'w»« i . 
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THE CHANCELLOR’S ADDRESS 
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[ JBotnhay^ 28 th Ajpnl 1862 ] 

Hi? EtCELLEtrcT Sm H. B. E. Ebere ( the Chancellor ,) at the 
First Convocation for conferring Degreesj delivered the following 
address;- ^ 

Vice‘Chaticellor* and Q-entlemen of the Senate, — am 
sure it is a subject of very sincere regret to the Senate and to every 
one here present that this meeting could not be presided over by 
the great statesman who has lately left these shores : to one whose 
heart was so full of sympathy with everjrthing connected with the 
welfare of India— -who loved India with a large and generous heart 
as Sir Q-eorge Clerk did, the present would have been an occasion 
of no ordinary interest. But while I regret he is not here among 
us to*day, I cannot but feel grateftd to Mr. Vice-Chancellor, for 
the arrangements he so considerately made, which have enabled 
me to be present. 

I cannot help going back in memory to the occasion shortly 
ufter my arrival in this country, when I mot Messrs, Boll and 

Henderson, t who had then just landed, the two first of the highly 

* ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ — — 

* The Honourable Sir Joaeph Amould, Snight, M. A., Puisne Judge o£ the 
{Juprcme Court of Judieatare at Bombaj. 

't His Excellency The Bight Hon’hle Sir Bdibert Grant, G. C. H., at the annual 
Stxhibition of the Elphinstone Institution, held on Wednesday the 17th. Jaoinaiy 
1888, spoke of Professors Henderson and Bell os follows ; — 

** He could not help offering a tribute of commendation to the two Gentlemen 
under whose tuition the scholars of the Institution hod mode the progiess which all 
so much admired. The sea], the diligence, the ability, acqnirements, and the 
conmliatoiy management of Messrs. Henderson and Bell were doubtless the immediate 
causes of the prospeiity of the BenunBry. The exertions of thone gentlemen, meiited 
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educated teachers who were Selected by Mr. Jllphinblone to com 
inenco his groat system for the education of the youth of this 
presidency. I recollect, too, when Dr. Harlvness your present Dean 
of the Paculiy of Arts, arrived here with Professor Orlebar in 
1835, as the first Professors of the then infant CoUogo. Looking to 
the great difficulties with which they had to contend, I think wo 
cannot hut he surprised at the rapid growth of the educational 
system in this presidency. 

1 find that the first Charter of this IJnI\cr&iiy was granted ott 
the 18th Jnly 1857. It was a time of darkness and discouragemont, 
when all of us were thinking mnch more of immediate measures 
of material defence than of the more peaceful subjects connected 
with education. It has always seemed to of the almost 

sublime characteristics of that period, that when wo were all absorb* 
ed in measures relating mainly io the immediate defence and 
security of the country, men wore found who made time to calmly 
and deliberately carry out the measures connected with the grant 
of a charter to an infant IJniversity. I find that in October 1860, 
the first matriculation examination was held, when 132 candidates 
presented themselves. Of these only 22 passed. The cause of 
BO small a proportion succeeding vrill be fresh in the recollection of 
all who took an interest in the University at that period. It was 
found that a great number of the candidates who would have been 
well qualified for admission if judged simply by the progress they 
hod made in those branches of Icamiog which were to be the sub- 
jects of their University studies, were yet deficient in a complete 
and scholarlike knowledge of their ovra mother tongue. I for one, 
while regretting the disappointment entailed on many an anxious 

indeed the amplest praiaea. Well fitted to Bhine amidst thoae henefaoton of maiokinc 
fTho are eolaiipiig the honndaries and condnoting the trinmphs of science in Eniope 
the; had devoted themselvtt to the diligent and lahoiions instmetion of jouth ii 
its mdimental departments. Happy vreib it to find how well even alieady thei; 
Idhouis had succeeded ; htrt^ in admiring the results, let iw not forget its chie 
author. If the teachers had good reoaon, as they had undoubtedly, to ha yxoof 
of their pupils, it was at least equally undeniable that the pnpils had good leoso: 
to be prond of their teachers.’* 

In 1848, the “Bell Prise Fund” isus created hy Profe'eior John Bell’s pupils, a 
a testimonial of their respect and regard towards him, IThis endowment is connccle 
with the Bl ^hin stoae OoU^e. 




and zfealouq student, cannot regret tlie decision at which the* 
ciainiuers of that period arrived, that a knowledge of the student’s 
own vernacular language should be required as indispensable in 
any one who applies for admission to this University. It is, I am 
convinced, one great security for the future prosperity as well as 
utility of the University. 

Of the 22 students matriculated in 1859, 15 presented them- 
selves in 1861 as candidates for the First Examination in Arts : of 
whom 7 passed ; and 6 of these 7 presented themselves at the final 
examination for the Bachelor of Arts degree in the present year. 
Of these 4 passed, two in the First Division and two in the 
Second. * 

It is a eircumafince worthy of note, and highly (a*editable to- 
the successful candidates, that they have all intimated their in- 
tention of going up to the examination for the Master of Arts 
degree. 

In all the old European Universities I believe the Degree of 
Master of Arts is conferred without examination on Bachelors of 
a certain standing ; but it is not so in this University. Here the 
degree of Master of Arts is only granted after an examination of a 
very high standard, similar to that required for honors in other 
Universities, and it is much ta the credit of these young men that 
they should voluntarily ofibr themselves to undergo such an ordeal. 
I would only off'et them this one word of advice, that they should 
not attempt to grasp their academical honors by hurrying through 
their studies for the examiaation. The honour they will attain is 
subatantial and permanent,, and weE worthy oi being sought by 
patient and laborious study. 

What I have said relates solely to the graduates in Arts. As 
regards the graduates in Medicine, f I find many circumstances of 
peculiar interest. This is the first time that the Glrant Medical 
College ha« surrendered its privilege of conferring diplomas to the 

* Messrs Mali^eva GloyiBdE&nad^ B&mknsbna €fop&l Bhaad&ikar, li^EUigesh 
WsigU, and T&man Modak. 

t Barjoiji Berfimji, Eaiklioara Baslamji Yik&ji, ShaalAram Vitlial, and 
Ssssarwanji JetangMer Xiamna, 
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Univcr'iity, and that the College duty of testing the attainme^nta of 
the students has merged in the examination for a TJniversily 
degree. I would beg the successful candidates to bear iu mind 
the greater responsibilities as well as the higher honors which 
devolve on them by this change. They go forth to Ihe world with 
the stamp, not of a school, but of a University ; while they will find 
their abilities and industry tasked to the utmost to maintain tha 
reputation of the school of Medicine in which they have been edu- 
cated, and which boasts among its professors and graduates some 
gentlemen members of this Senate, who are second to none in 
their noble profession in professional reputation and scientifio 
attainment. I trust that the young licentiates will not rest con- 
tent with the lowest degree, but will aspire to |he higher degree of 
Doctor, which can only be attained by laborious practical as well 
as theoretical study, and which will justly confer on them the 
highest honors tho University can bestow. 

■While I cannot but congratulate the Senate on the great and 
rapid progress which the University has already made, I would 
venture to remind every one connected with it that we diaU have 
a hard struggle to maintain a generous rivalry with the sister Uni- 
versities of the other Presidencios. At an examination which took 
place shortly before I left Calcutta I was informed that nearly 
1,100 candidates had presented themselves at the examination for 
matriculation, and the greatest enthusiasm appears to prevail on tha 
subject of University education in Calcutta. The range of Univer- 
sity studies there, too, is much wider than it is bore. I can only 
hope that we may here make up in depth for what is wanting ain 
expanse, and that when the time arrives for comparison, wp may 
he found inferior to no University in India in thorough scholarship 
in all those branches which we profess to toach. And I would 
venture to express a hope that no attempt will be made to lower 
tho University standard in any respect. 

And Mr. Vice-Chancellor, while congratulating the Senate 
on ihe successful result of this first examination for Universiiy De- 
grees, I am sure I only speak the sentiments of every member of the 
University present in offering the tribute of the warm thaaoks of 
the Senate to the highly rejected Dean of the Pacnlty cf Arts, 
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Dr Jolln Harknesg, who is so shortly to leave iis. As the first 
’ professor in Elphinstone College, it must be a source of sincere 
and heartfelt pleasure to him to witness a scene like this before 
us.* He watched over the cradle of the University in its infancy ; 
and now before he finally returns to the country where his own 
academical honours were gained, he has been permitted to see this 

* When it became known to the numerona pupih of Dr. John Haiknees that 
he intended to retire from the Principalship of the BIphinstone College and proceed 
to his native laud, a genetal desire prevailed amongst the students and ex-students 
of the Elphinstone College and Schools to present him with a testimonial and to 
have soma memorial of him in connection with some of the educational establish- 
ments in Bombaj. It was unanimously resolved that a subsmiption be raised to 
perpetuate the name of Br. Eorkness for his laboia in the cause of Native Ednca- 
tion in this Presidency ; and that the foim of the testimonials be a Bust, an Address, 
and a lithi^ph likeness of Dr. Eaikness, and a purse made up of the remaining 
subscriptions. In this movement, the several Native friends and admuers of 
Dr. Haikness readily and liberally seconded the effoits of his pupils. 

Accordingly, a meeting of the students and ex-students of the Elphinstone College 
was held at the Elphinstone High School on. the 10th May 1862, when our much 
esteemed townsman Dr. Bhau Dajl presented the address to Dr. John Eaikness. 
On the 27th November 1862, the Committee of the Harkness Testimonial tiansmit- 
ted to the worthy Doctor, the snm of Bupeea 12,000, as the humble puise voted to 
him by his pupils. A Marble Bust of Dr. Harkness of the omoimt of nearly Bn 2000 
has already arrived here and is now placed in the Framji Kavasji Institute, 
near that of the late Hon’ble Monntstuait Elphinstone, who selected him for an 
Elphinstone Professorship on the recommendation of the venerable Professor 
James Pillans of the Edinbuigh University. 

A learned writer in the Bombay Quarterly Review thus obserrM reacting 
Dr, ^Harkness’ career ; — 

** It is now nearly twenty [seven] y^irs that this able man has been connected 
with edtibation in this Presidency. He has seen the Elphinstone Institution rise 
from a comparatively small school to a flourishing collegiate establishment; and 
• has the picmd satisfaction of feeling that, unattracted by the meretriciona displays 
of equally ardent but less judicious labourers in the same field, he has ever kept on 
the even tenor of his way, seeking for no applause but that of bis own conscience, 
asking for no reward but that inward feeling of gratification which resnlts from the 
knowledge cf duty performed”. 

Dr. left the shores of Bombay on the 1 2th May 1862, amidst xini* 

veiaal i^ret. He has placed the jouth of this presidenty under lasting gratitude, 
and hie uome is oheriehed and revered in every native home having the slightest 
pieteoBioiui to inteHeotnal and moral culture. 
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University establlBlicd in its maturity, and promising, I ‘trust, to 
take its place amongst the great Universities of the British Empire. ' 

1 would, in conclusion, say a few words to you who have this 
day graduated, and ai’e about to quit this University for the active 
pursuits of life. I would beg of you to recollect that you are no 
longer pupils of any single school, but graduates of a University. 
Your standard must henceforth be, not that of your masters, or 
even of the G■o^e^ument to whose ser%ice some of you may devote 
yourselves, but of the whole educated world. You have the char- 
acter of this University to maintain. Wherever the studies of this 
University are known and appreciated, you have to establish its 
reputation, and I trust you will help to remove from the learned 
men of India the common reproach that we are now compelled to 
seek professors in every branch of learning, even in the ancient 
classical languages of your own country, on the banks of the Ehine 
or the Seine, the Isis or the Eorth. 

But while I trust that we may henceforward look for profounct 
scholars among the educated Hindus and Parsees, I trust that one 
of your groat objects will always be to enrich your own vernacular 
literature with the learning which you acquire iu this University. 
Eemember, I pray you, that what is here taught is a sacred trust 
confided to you for the benefit of your countrymen. The learning 
wliieh can here be imparted to a few hundreds, or at most to a few 
thousands, of scholars, must by you be made available through 
your own vernacular tongues to the many millions of Hiudusian. 
The great majority of your countrymen can only learn through 
the language which is taught them at their mother’s knee, and it 
must be through such language mainly that you can impart to them 
all that you would communicate of European learning and science. 

Bemember too, ihat not only the character of the University, ■' 
bnt the character of your whole people, is to a great extent in your 
hands. Yoii have two classes of objectors to meet. One is to ho 
found chiefly among Europeans, not, I trust, among those who have 
lived long in this country, but still so common among those who 
are not praotially familiar with your countrymen, as to deserve 
your earnest exertions to remove it. They wiU toll you that the 
oriental intelloct is worn out j that it may possess great capacity to 
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receive imd retain knowledge, but Ibat it baa no pon er to analyse 
or combine ; Ibat it is no longer capable of producing those rebulia 
of a higb’order of intellect of which yonr ancient literature contains 
buch abundant e\idenco. I trust that no one connected with 
the Senate of this University, or who ib really able to judge what 
native intellect is now capable of, wdl endorse this opinion ; but 
yet you well know it is widely prevalent, and it rests with yov, to 
disprove it. 

Again, you will find among members of your own communities 
a widespread and deep-rooted conviction that an education such 
as you have received, tends to sap foundation of social moraliiy, 
that it tends to make you presumptuous and self-sufficient 
despisers of parental and all other authority. 

The conduct which will be the best answer to both classes of 
objectors is shadowed forth in a superstition almost universally 
prevalent in the wild mountains of Germany and Scandinavia as 
well as in every nation in the East. The Legend runs of a magic 
mirror in which may be imaged all things of the visiblo or invisibl© 
world, but the secrets which are there revealed are not visible to 
every enquirer ; they are nob to be seen by the Seer himself, they 
ore only visible to the eyes of a simple teachable innocent child. It 
always seemed to me that this old and prevalent superstition sha- 
d.owed forlih a great truth applicable to knowledge of every kind ; 
yon will find it taught by the philosophers of Oroece, of Persia, 
and of China — ^in your own Shasters as well as by the example of 
all the great intellects of Modem Europe. It is this — that if you 
would seek the knowledge of Newton or Bacon, or hope to wield 
the iutdlectual weapons of Locke, you must leam in their spirit, 
lowly and reverently with a pure as well as with a humble and 
•teachable heart. Eomember Iho great University truth, that 
Arts rest on Morals, and that if you would bo wise and learned, 
the pure heart is as necessary to the successful pursuit of Science 
and Art as the high and unclouded intellect. 
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[ Bomlayy %ih April 1863. ] 


His Excellency Sih H. B. E. Erere ( the Chancellor, ) at 
the Second Convocation for conferring Degrees, ddivered the 
following address • — 

Mr. Vice-Chancellor* and Membeis of the Senate; — am glad 
to be able to meet the Senate m this their second Convocation, 
and again to congratulate them on the progress which the University 
has made duiing the past year. 

I find that of 14:3 candidates who presented themselves at the 
Matriculation exammation, 60 passed, which is a far larger 
proportion than last year, when only 30 passed out of 134 candi- 
dates. 

I am glad to see no less than twenty Parsees among successful 
candidates, but I must remind them that they are still feinei* in pro- 
portion than their Hmdu fellow students, and that we must have 
more Parsi candidates and they must be more successful befois 
they can make good their claim to a foil appi eolation of the benefits 
of this Univeiaity. I am glad to congratulate the Directors of «th« 
Bombay Propnetary Sohoolt on the appearance of their first success- 
ful students at the Matriculation examination, but heie I must 
quality my congratulations by again reimndmg them that much more 
is justly expected of them than they have yet effected. The consti- 
tution of their school presents many admirable features, it numbers 
among its students the sons of some of the richest and most respect- 
able Parsi Gentlemeiu It is I believe entirely self-supporting, and 
the propiietois, with as it appears to me, very sound judgment, 
retain its entire management m their own bonds. We might justly 


Sir Aloxduder Cliwt’ !Bart , M. A. 


tPouaded XlthJuue X860. 



I 'jpcct Tiom Micli a ^cLool, if not ili 6 I miniboi'', coi^imly tbe 
liioy t piopoition of cnidulites foi 0(11111 ''>1011 to flip TLiinpiMl}, anil 
of competitoiis ioi Uni\€i‘^it'^ lioiioi", ind T tiii'st tliit tlie loiiii^ 
stmlenf iNlio li ,s a]>p oiul ainon^ w ill !)-■ bat tlip hi'^t of 
imn^ son> of oni P v oitliii's 'vsbu will mikIk. oto b^ tli(-*u cupgi at 
tbi“j T’’nueisit) tbeu I'^piiation to bo tou'-uliHil no ( 1 tlio nlO^^ 
eiiliglitcnpil cominumaca 111 Bnli'«b liuln. 

In 0 ji^ i'"?! mb s diLicc wbit Tbiio o ml of tbe Bmnbn 
Piojnictaij School ipplios I 0 all the School-' ni flu PiO'-uleiic^ . 

1 find that o-^vbc pa-ssed 56 randuhlcs 

25 bo ong to the Elpbinstone Col tgt.. 

IS to the Poona CoUege. 

0 to the ELphinstono Central School- 

2 to the Poona College School. 

1 to the Bombay Pioprictaiy School. 

1 to the Pi GO Goncial A&^emblj’s Iiisf itution. 
so that the schools of the PiosnJoiny furni hod but thntoen stu 
lents for MatiievUiicn T/hfic the colleges furni-'licd fort) -tlirec. 

It is c* ident fiom this that tho toachi«g rc'aourt.cs of tho col- 
leges must, to somo €\tent, be diicrtcd fiom tboir piopcr object, 
fiom preparing mairirulated students for tlieir dcgioo, in older 
to bring .unmalricuUted students nj) to tho MatucuUtion staudaid. 
I would not have our colleges do lo&s hut I .lould in go oar scbools 
to dt> more, for they may re^t u'-suiod that tben* c\cclleuce as 
schools for impairing a libc^’a! education will be mcasuicdinno 
sn^ degroG by tho proportion of students they maj prepare for 
Matriculation at the Fnivorsity. 

I am glad to congratulate the Poona College on tho largo 
, nurabor of successful apphcanlsfor Matriculation who were pre- 
pay od at that institution. They euce 20 this year against 6 in the 
last. 

Tho facilities which the capital of the Deccan possesses for 
obtaining a liberal education have of late been greatly lucroased, 
and I trust that tho Brahmins of the Deccan will take arhaniage of 

* ill. jBasIhiinji MtiWcinji NdjSdiviaaji Piittl, it A. 
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i‘1rose facilities, ■anti not yield ^^nlliout a struggle llio palm of m 
intellectual superiority to tlieir bretliren of Bombay. 

I am glad to find that the Senate is satisfied that there is a 
marked aud steady improvement iu every branch of the examina- 
tions. A larger proportion of candidates have passed, 'while the 
standards of examination have been in no respect relaxed^ 

15 out of 20 candidates passed their Birst Examination in Arts. 

3 Candidates out of 6 passed for their B. A. degree.* 

In Medicine, 5 out of 13 candidates passed their first examiua- 
tion, and there Avere 3 candidates, who all passed, one of thorn with ' 
great distinction, for their L. M. degree. f 

At the examination, the first that has ever been held, for 
H^onours in Arts, ouc Bachelor rvas a candidate, and obtained a high 
position in the 2nd class. The result of this examination entitles " ' 

him, at the end of o years from his matriculation to the degi*ee of ' 
M. A., and I would warmly congratulate Mr. MahadcAu Govind . 
Ihluildc on being the first student of this TJnivcrsity, indeed ono- f' 
of the first in India, AA'ho has passed his ex.amination for his degree ; 
as M. A. 

I would note with pdeasure another signal mark of progress. 

One of the most respected and trusted of our folloAv-townsmen “ 
has,, during the year, devoted the large sum of £ 10,000 to^ provide i. " 
a suitable building for the Elphinstone Oollege.§ This is not the, , 
pdace for empty, compliment, and the act is only one in a scri’es of 
deeds of pubKc and pu’ivate benevolence, but I would congratulate J 
• Mr, Cowasji Jehangier for being one of the first Eellows AVhpsh' , . >,■ 
name win appear on AAdiat I hojpe Will be a long and honorable, ■, 
roil of the Bounders and Benefipctors of this IJuiversity. ' , A' C 


Khaaclerilo Chimani'6o Betl&rkor,, Ramohandra : Yishna Madgavlyir, . 
aud'Nagmdaa TuMdasMdrpMtid, and , ;V r 

i ; fSakhfij’ftm Arjnn BAvat, Shejk AMnl' Karim, aaid Luia FhilUjps be^^Epzario, ‘'• 
! . •.§,In5,}563 Jeliangliier Rosidyiiidaey,i Ea(i., J.' P. ,, presented .QoA^rhmedV 'i’ 

.^tk, Rupees 1,00,000' to^rdte .erecting, suitable , ,Oollege BnUilingsfor Elphihst^l' i'/i' 
ddiege,;.t() be (ailed, tlie.^Qew^ji dehanghi^r Building." In 186dt -dn aeo6u,nt A 
iimrAseiix ' ■jMt'eria'te and, labour, '.Mr.' 

.■■a^ded,;4;s^obd ‘sum’ of 'Ri, t, 00,^001 to bis- formed, Wuhificebt 'dpnatioflxV’''| .,V' ' 


-J3 
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THe Senate hap also accepted Mr. IMangaldas Natliuhhoy’^s 
gift of £ 2,000 to endow a travelling fellowship, and I trust the 
University will not he tardy in furnishing candidates to take ad- 
vantage of the enlightened liberality of theii’ countryman.* 

During the year your second Vice-Chancellor resigned the 
office which he had ably fiUed from the time when the University 
was yet in its infancy, feeling that the pressiu’e of his judicial 
duties did not allow of his devoting so much time and attention 
as he wished to the affairs of the University, and I am glad of 
having an opportunity of thus publicly erpressiug to Sir Joseph 
Amould, the high sense which I am sure every Member of the 
Senate entertains of the value of the services he rendered while he 
filled the office, f 


, * TJpto this time two Graduates have availed themselves of thus endowment. 
Mr. Atmainm Sadashiva Jayakar, L. M., "who has already passed the competitive exa- 
mination for a Gomniis.<3ion in H. M ’a Indian Medical Service, is now an Assistant 
Burgeon in the Bombay Aimy. Tlie other hir. Sbripad Babaji Thakur, B. A., has 
proceeded to England for q\ialifying himself for the Indian Civil Service. Res- 
pecting this subject, the pivsent Chancellor f Sir Willhun Robert Seymour Vesey 
Fitzgerald, G. C. S. I., D. 0. L.,] at the seventh Convocation of the University, held 
on the llth January 1803, spoke os follows ; — 

“ I .see near lue a friend and colleague of my own, who himself must foel the 
greatest pleasure in a portion of tliat report whicli refers to a Txavelliug Fellowship 
established by bint— I mean the Hon*ble Mr. Mangaldas Nathubhoy- It initst 
ba a satisfaction to him to find that the firat jrei’son [ Bi'. A. S. Jayakar,] who has 


, obtained the Travelling Fellowship which his munificence has established, ■ has 
■ ^diatingumhed himself by attaining the honor of the Membership of the Collogo of ' 
- Eiiysicians and the Membership of the College of Surgeons of London, has in open 
- ' ..''odiSpetition obtained admission to the Medical Service of this Government, and is 
;■ ynow pufsuing those studies [at the Royal Victoria Soispitala, Netley,] whioh WUI 
Head him hei’eaf ter to a distinguished career.” ; 


!■ , ■ , *f Sir Joseph Avuould was Vice-Chancellor from 1860 to 1863. The Ffatxve Ia- 

* j'iiah|tant3 of Bombay presented an address to Sir Joseph om the SlSbh April- 1869^ at 
. , ; the, High Court. A^ter dwelling on Lis judicial , career, it concludes- as follows 
' ; 'Xoiit services as'President of the Parsi Law Commission will ad ways be rdmember- 
f';, CM;with -gratitude by that class of the community, who, byydur aid and advbbaoy,. 

''have obtained, legislative repoguilidn for their special laws of Matriageand SuccMsibn.’.’' 

- . admissioubf native^ of ' this country to a higher ahd larger share, in the'' 

|;:^!.,-;^'||diftnuatiation'; oLpubhea^^ their, , elevation to, posts of honoirr and emplnment 

liberal apd rospeptable pfofessioiis, independent of„the Btat,o», 





V\'lui) T addrosfccd you I dwelt on tlio importailt p{1r^ 
fll.ioli tins Vjinor'.Ll^V -.cemed to me dc^tiucd to play as tlic inter- ' 
pretev to ItulM nt* W'c'slorn ihouglii and Wcbtern eivUi^ition. T 
lielievo tliai ‘^omo of llio-^o who then heard me A^ere disappoluled 
that T '•aid litllc on tlio hearing which the UniAcrsHy would have 
on Iho formal ion of pnhlic ber\ antes and through them on the ad- 
ministraliou of public affaii'a. Yoif will porhapa see tho reason of 
my haAiiig bald so litllc on this subject, if I say a very few words 
regarding our English ’sdow s on the counoxion between our Eng- 
libh UniA crsiticb and our Engliah public men ; and Ihc xnihlie aCairs 
which they a dm mi-si er. 

And first of all let me remind you that hero iu India you see 
hut imperfectly, and you therefore can judge hut imperfectly, ot* 
the men who iuiluenee our Glo^e]•nmcn^ at home. You see the sol- 
diers and the sailors whof-o strong arms and ston.t hearts enable our 
w'ritei's and tliinhcrs to wi-ite and Ihinlc in peace, "you see Ihe active 
practical men, who throughout our Empire in liundredb of \arying 
profosbionsandpursuits acciimulato and dibti'ibule weallb, and deal 
with all that concerns ihc material probpcriiy of England 5 but the 
classes you see hero form but a small part of oiu* social and political 
system, and the Englibhmou who administer affairs in this country 
arc hut a poidion of the great adnunistrativo machine of tho En- 
glish nation. Part, and tho most powerful paid of that macluncry 
is rarely seen here, and can scarcely ho sufficiently nx>prcciatcd in 
this country. I refer to the groat body of men who obtain in tlicir 

Lw alwA.vs secuiad llio sjnijiailiy ou join' init, wbiKl' tlio kf'atun 'iiU oa a 

footing ot eqiulifcy, whloli joa ilwiys aom<l il to oui eouuliymju, boro iiwouixil aud 
pleasing testimony to ^ our Luge-minded ]il>or.\libj.” 

“Nor Ctin wo omit to rcfei to your seivicos intbo ouieo of odmMti''n, more 
e'lpfisiallj in conntotion with iho Univeisity of BoinKiy of which joii wero for some 
time Viee-Chancolloi. To mark our genw of jour woith asa Judgo, of jour prO’ , 
found learning and eminent dl>ili(ic,'i, and of yonr claim upon oin '^lateful rccoUeo- 
tion and commomoiation, wo Hbyo resolved tlmt in oonnootiou with tlio Univmsity 
of Bombay, iu the oiganiaition and progi'oss of which yon have talen so deep an 
interest, a Scholarship be instituted bearing yom* name. Wa trust that j'ou will 
accept this umall but tinoere tribute of om- regard and respect ; and in the hope 
that along career of lupinness and usefulness is In More for yon in j’our native laud, 
w'c bid you a hearty farewell.” The Amould BchoLiiship will l>e awarded to au 
Lh. B,, fur profideney in Hindu and Mahomedau lua. 
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ad^aula^oc ofalih<^ral OfliKallou, and of horn a com* 
pat.’aii\ely small nmubir c\ononua^e duxetl) in wlud A.uuld ])o call- 
td, in ll«i» couniry, ihu affairs of O-ovoiomcid, jot iuflm nco 

it. mod -sensibly foil in the admiiii'-iiation of puldie affairs, and ha i 
jjcx'haps been more poieuL than that of aiij body of men iu lender- 
ing our country nhat it is. 

JS’o’vr 1 need not tell jou that an ITnner'iij oducatioxi may be 
regarded as the liighcst type, and an TJni\ci'sity Degn'C as the fiual 
stamp, of a lil)cral education, and 1 ^vould ha\c the natno members 
and ^iudeuls of the IIni\ersliy compare for a moment the impression 
they ha\e thcmscl\eri formed of the raluo and effcet of this stamp 
nith oui’ Ejiglish ideas on the fe.amc subject. 

I need not remind you how many of otir leading and most 
honored public men in EngUndn ere trained at the ETnivcrbiliod. 
"No QUO li\ijig iu India in this generation is liLcly to forget that 
glorious galavy of eotcmporaiy students, which at one Umverdir^ 
aud at one period of its history, gave to India threo succosshe 
Oovemora General, and to England a goodly number of her most 
eminent Cabinet Ministers. This is a fact which wo are not likely 
to forget, but I would beg you also to bear in mind that jilong with 
these distinguished public men were huud reds of fellow students, 
their equals and in some few cases their superiors in academical 
distiuctisn, who, after leaving tho Unis crsily, entered into almost 
every one of the numorons professions open to educated English- 
men. Some fought as soldiers iu India and China and the Crimea ; 
some became Lawyers, and Members of Paidiamcnt ; some of the 
in«&t distinguisbed apidied themselves to teaching to others the 
knowledge they had acquired, and devoted them&c]\os to learning, 
and science, and to the service of God in various ways, while a 
• groat proportion betook thomselves to the management of their own 
estates, and affairs, thoir land, their counting-houses and their 
hanks. The fact is, that in England w'e consider a liberal education, a 
nocessfliy pari of tho claim of any man to prominent social or polili- 

* Marquis of Dalliotaie, K. T,, Hurl Canning, Q. 0. B., Ci. 0. S. I., and Eirl 
Elgin, K. T,, Q. C. S. I. These three dlbtiiiguished Statesmen belonged to 
tlhrist Church College, Oxfwd, whore they took their Degioo with Ilonomb in 1833. 
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cal pO'-llli)ii. Tt istnie llial many men tlo, hj force of natural ability 
or li} otber natural iiud acquired athanlogcs, obtain di''liugui'jbod 
positions in soeioty or political Ide niiliottt bueh education, but 
they aro ibc csccptions, and as a rule, tbc only one point wbleti all 
prominent men, in socmiy and politic'', of all elasses and opinions, 
liavc in common, is tbclr liberal cdncalion. 

But it may be said a man may bo very bappy and prosperous, 
and do great good and posbCsh great influouco and enju}'Tnout in 
life, -witbonl a liberal education or indeed, witbout any education 
at all. I 'ivlll not detain yon to consider bow far ibis is true in ibo 
abf-traot, nor to aceoimt for eveepiionai iuslaucos, nbicb might bo 
adduced to pro^ c it ; I can only as'iu*e you that tliib is not our 
Englifli A’iew, and tliat, practical bard-beaded money-making raco as 
tbc EngH.'b arc bald to be, no man amongst us, as a general rule, 
aspirob to political or bocial cminenco niibout tbo advantage ot a 
libel al odueaiiou, and ubat is more, no family long maintains a bigli 
position, ill the political or ‘'ucial bcalc, unless its members seek to 
acquire this advantage. Tbia is a truth wbicli I Mould wish ibo biic- 
oetsful merchants and bankers of this island moro particularly to 
lay to heart. 11 they go to England they ivnll find our leading com- 
mercial men Iroatod as cqual.s by the mO't exclubiv'c aribtocracy in 
tlio uorld, and occupjing a position of tbo bigbed inilucnco m ibo 
administration of public allairs. Ton wilt soon find ^ut jour 
mistake, if you buj pc'- o that tills position ib due to tboir ■vvcaltb. 
Ton will find that in England tbo posscb&ion ofMcaltb, nnaccom- 
pauied by that rclbiemeut of thought and manner -wliicb liberal 
education aluno can give, makes ibo posscbbor bimply ridiculous, 
and you will find, if you enquire into the hiblory of iimdicular 
families, that wbcrcas new boi-n wealth in the bands of men 
liberally educated or -who rightly value a liberal oducalky>j,>v>i’^ 
their otTbpring, ha's a tendency to consolidate and perpoluatc iv- 
fcolf, the mobt ample fortune entrusted to a man who docs not pos- V, 
poss and deliberately underi aluog a liberal education, has a perpe- J 
tual tondeney to wabtc a-vvay, and leave the posbcssor far w orso 
than Ilia iudiistrious ancestor M'bo lir&t emerged from poverty by 
his own exertions. 
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T would l)cg llic ]Srati\o Qenllemcu of Bouibay to bear in mind 
llial «liut I bavo told tbcm, is mainly true of liberal education. 
Tl K not»Hiraply readiug and uritiug, it is not osen wliat is called 
a good practical oducatinu, biglily ■valuable if not indispoupablo as 
much knowledge is to many of the mo‘'t imporiant classes of the 
community that 1 now ■^pcalc of; no amount of mere reading and 
writing, nor e-^eu of purely practical science properly so called, can 
do u hat T have told jou wo e\x)cet in England from a liberal 
education. K must be an education nbieh whatever it^ subject, aims 
at training and purifying and feirougthoniug tho intellect, which 
Boehs not merely to impress on men’s momoi’ies, Icnoulcdgo which 
may ho nsefnl and profit aide to them, but which aims at training 
them to correct modes of thinlving and reasoning and to fill Ihcir 
intellects with the loftiest and most beautiful results of human 
thought. I cannot now attempt to discuss the rca'^ous wdiy such 
training must he useful to tho student and profitablo to the com- 
munity of which he is a member ; I can only beg you to rcceiso my 
assuraneo of the fact, and to ponder over Ibo jcasons of it, that W'o 
ETiglish hold the&o view s and habitually and dediberat ely act on thorn, 
at immense cost of pcr.->oual labour and c^en prhation's ; and that it 
is my deliberate opinion, shared, I feel assured, by CAcry educated 
Englishman boro present, that tho adoption of the course TIuxac 
ijidicated^as that Axliich Englishmen adopt bylonghalut, .aaid as 
it were by instinct, atTords tho best edmnee of ])crpctuating that 
wealth which is noAV floAving into this coraumuity Prom c\ ( ry side, amt 
of ennobling it by tbof^e attributes wliich in tJ>c opinion of ciAili/od 
Europe can alouo give to wealth permanent dignity and permanent 

influence. 

• 

Nor will I attempt to point out those branebes of libiral Icaruing 
• which appear to mo mo.'jt likely to hm o such a permanent beneficial 
influence on those who study, not for immediate profit, hut W'ith a 
view to strengthen and elevate their own intellects. 

There is, however, one branch fox* which the facilities have lately 
been largely increased, and which opjicars to me to impmtant that 
I would say a few words reg-arding it, I alhido to the study of your 
own cla^sical languages. 
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fnunt* cll'^cu^slon ba^ aiisen ^bLb mn^t, I behevr*, boat asoful 
I lut icgaidiiig the icHtuo nioiits oi the classical languages of this 
^.ountiy as conipated \Mlb the \cii)acnhi'», a-, objects ofUniveisitj 
study. I ill not anticipate the ic-sults of this discubs on. No one 
esliinutca inoio highly than I do the nnpoitance of leinacnlai* edu- 
cation; no one hat. a hi_hu‘ estimate oJ Iho capalnlities of some of 
oiir Indian aeiuiculai languages; no one has Jnghei hopes ns to the 
space avhich thej' maj one daj tdl in the htoiatuio of India But I 
iNoidd lemind -joii that the impiovement of any \einacular langnnge, 
which his hut a scanty modem htei atm 0 of its own, must depend 
mainly on the cultivation of cfassital languiges. ITowevor great 
the iiatuial cajiahilitics of a language, it cannot become suited to the 
wants of a highly eivili&ed peojile, except by the culliv ation of those 
languages which nheady have a cla'Sical liteiatiiio of their own. It 
was the men who leaint, and lectmed, and examined in Latin and 
Gieek, who mntuied the modem English and Geiinan, Ficnch and 
Italian out of the illitoiato dmlecls which seived the purposes of our 
ludcr ancestois, and it is only by a similar process that wo can hope 
to boe the vemaculai' languages of modem Jniha occupy the same 
position of popular usefulness and permanence. You have now^ in 
Tins Uiiiverbity, in the piofe'Jsois of Zend and Sanskiit,{- unrivalled 
f icihtics for the study of your ow'n classical languages. I would 
beg you who value the usefulness of the TJnneisity to take good 
licfd that the opportunity does not pass by ummpioved. 

I would in conclusion say to the ginduatos and under-giaduates 
of this Univeisity th.it Government willeveiy yeai look with increas- 
ing interest to the ip^ults of the TJmvoisity examinations, and T 
Trust tint we shall find m the tests here applied the same Unerimg 
touchstone by which to lecoginze who are likely to he fit for an im- 
]jaitial share in public offices. * 

Tbo d we u-isioii jcfoiied to lolalod to the of txcladiifu; all the \uii'icul»vv 

Iunguij s, Mich as. Jlamthi, Qiuei ithi, Hindustani, TeiMan, Siudhi, Caiiaiesp, and 
Pothwuts fiom tJieouuiruhim ofthoF E A and B A oMmin vlious and letaining 
oidy fijinskiit, Uieck, laiui, nehion and Ai ihic inbtoad Sn Akvander Giant took 
a looniiiii nt put in this contioicisj for ictaining the lattci; — it piopo^itlon whidh 
M IS* culisoquontly adopltd 

tI'is Mulm HaUg'and J G Buhki 
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Th{? gmduAlcs of tliis University have now opened to them 
with a far better prospect of attaiument than any other part of the 
oducatecL youth of this country the highest posts on the Judicial 
Bench, and on influential share in the most important functions of 
the public admmistralion ; but I need not remind you that no man 
who is iudifterent to the ad\ outages of a liberal education can hopo 
to fin with dignity or elEcioncy a seat on the bench, which has been 
occupied by Sir James Mad iutosh or Sir 'William Jones. 'When 


' Sii Janies Mackintosh, one of the principal oryinal oontiibutoiB of the 
Edinbuigh Review, ww appointed Recoidor of Bombay diuing the time of Governor 
JoD ithan Diuicm, m 1804. He left these shores in 1811. “Befoio leaving England 
Sii tT imes had it^olved to do all in his power to piomote tho progiess ot knowledge 
vithm the fntiue Sjfheie of 11“ influence, and, among other moans of effecting that 
puipose, to institntc, at Bombay, a Sodety for the pmpose of investigating tho 
philosophy, sciences, aits, htoiatnie, geogiaphy and histoiy of India, After some 
pieiious comm unical ion, he hiid called a meotuig of several of the leading men of 
the Island at his house at PaKll, on the 26th day of November 1804, when the 
Litoiiry Society of Bombas, row developed into the Bombay Bianoh of the Royal 
Asutic Society, was foimed [ See the Journal of the Bomhay Bianch of the Eoynl 
Asiatic Soeietj, Vol. VIII, No 23, pages SXXIII to XLII, ospecially the Di&coniso 
of Sir J.imes at the opening of the Bombay Liteiaiy Society, given at page LII ] 

Sii William Jones, whoao loseaichcs m Oriental Lituatuie, and his surpassing 
genius as a tnvnslator fioin the Eastern Languages have rendered liisnamo iUustrioua 
tinoughout Europe, *was one of the Judges of the Supreme Oouit of Bengal. He 
founded tho » Asutic Society of Bengal, for fho jiurpose of collecting mateilals to 
illustrate the history, learning and antiquities of India. He nos the flist European 
Scholar who ti.mshited into English that best and highly admired Sanskrit Drama 
of Shakuntala, besides be rendered into English tho Institutes of Menu. His works 
were collected, after his eaily death in 1794, by Lord Teignmouth. They have since 
Lecni'* published in 13 laige volumos. “The atkiinmonts of Sir W. Jones were so 
luofound and various, that it is diffloultto conceive how he had comprised tliom in 
Ms short life of 48 years. As a Linguist, he has pioliably never been surpassed ; 
for his knowledge eictonded to a critical study of tho liter atuie and antiquibros of 
various nations. As a Lawyer, he had attained a high rank in England, and he w.ui 
the Justinian of India, In genoial soionoa, there were few deimitmonta of which he 
was ignorant , in ohopvist’y, mathemaiacs, bolany and music, he was equally pro- 
ficient. With xupoct to the division of his time, Sir William Jones had wiittoa 
in luilia on a small piece of prpor, the following linos ; — 

‘ Seven hours to law, to soothing slumber seven 
Ten to tho world allot, and Uhll to heaven.’ ’’ 

16 




England affoids you the oppoHunity of filling olEcos hithoi'to S’©* 
beivcd for her ablest and most expel icnced public seiuants, bo a&- 
biued it is not because she undervalues the office, nor willtshe con- 
tinue the offer unless you on your part can furnish men -who are 
fit to dt beside such men as an English Unii orsity can fiimibh. 

You will not, I am sure, suppose that I would m,alvo the TJni- 
versity degree in itself a passport to the ptiblie ronieo ; it must bo 
sought for its own sake, as the test and m itself the great reward 
of the best education we eon give you I cannot hotter illustiAto 
the spirit in which I w ould hai e you seek it, than by an anecdote 
of the great statesman beneath whoso statue wo aie now assembled. 
It was told mo by an officer of our Bombay Aimy, who devoted his 
leisure duiing his furlough to attend the classes in the (Jnh orsity of 
Edmbuigh, that he habitually sat beside an old man wihom he 
noted for his diligent attention to the Iccluro long before he knew 
the name of his fellow student. It was Honntstuort Elphinstono> 
who had long filled the highest offices in this country, and was be- 
hoved to have twice declinod tbo Governor- Q-cuoralsbip of India, ^ 
To the close of bis life ho sought as a pihilcgo that knowledge^ 
which this UniTOisity horeficcly oflers to you. Eoi the same spirit 
animate you and you wall be worthy of tho high public employ- 
ments wbicb England offers you, if it can bo '=>aid of you, as it was of 
one of tbe wisest and most learned Cambridge graduates of tbo last 
generation, 

Tbe purjiose of bis life— its end and aim — 

Tbo search ol hidden tiuth. Caieless ol fame. 

Of empty digmties, and duty pelf, 

Leaimng he loved, and sought bei* lor heiself. „ 

.,.. 0 - r 


* 5?ho Govemor-OontralBbip of India, on tho lesignalion of Loul WiHiaan Bpntinok, 
Was offered to Mi. Blphinstone by Lord Ellonboiongb, on thepaat of Sir Itobert 
Pool 8 Adnuuibtration m 1SS6, and the offei was lenewed I>y the Government whioli 
finooocdtd. [See tho mteiosting and aide Munoii of tho Hououiahlo Monntetvait 
aiphinstono by Su Bdwaid Colcbiooke, Bait,, Id. p.] 
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. THE GHAHCELLOE’fa AHDEEbS. 


[ Bonibay, llih Ap il 1861 ] 

IIin ExcixirtfCT n B. E Fei:iie ( tlic Clianccllor, ) al llio 
TniED Coin ocaiion for conlening Degiec't, doL\ crccI the foUow- 
isng address — 

Mr. Vice- Chancellor'* and Gontlomcn of the Senate, — It is a 
matter of bincoro giatiiication to mo to find in the report just road, 
so much cause for congratulating you on the progress made by tho 
CJniversity durmg the past year. The number of Matriculation 
(56) ia stiU small as compared mth the other Universities, and 
eonbideiing how many of these were prepared at tho Colleges Aihich 
ought to reserve their toachmg for students already matriculated, 
it seems clear that tho High Schools are not as yet fully adequate 
to their proper task of supplying the Umvcrbiiy with students suf- 
ficiently grounded and adianeod. Some particular schools show a 
marked unprov emtnb over last year, especially the Surat High 
School, which sent up siv successful candidates , and I trust that if 
our finanfles allow of our giving such a staff as the Director of 
Buhllc Insiiruoiion (hlr E I. How ard,) desu’cs for all High Schools, 
others will be found to emulate that of Surat. 1 regiot to see no 
admissions Ibis year fi'om the Pa^si Pioprictary School I am 
told* that some improvement has lately taken place in its manage- 
ment, winch, it is hoped, will produce a bettor result hereafter, but 
I would bog to repeat to tho managers of that Institution what I 
ifeaid last year, that, as the only ontuxly self-supported school, as 
filled mainly wnth tho children of our richest native mcrchantfi, wo 
should look to the Proprietary School as a model to all other High 
Schools, and I trust the proprietors wnll not rest content, as they 
have done hitherto, with providing a merely commercial education 
for young men whose future position in life demands the kboral 


** Su Alesaadei Qront, iUit, M, A, 
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«>(7i7raijon of genllomon. I am gla<I 7o '^po nmong 71 k "B. A ft iwo 
pupiK of tlio Froo Gonoral Afesombly’s lusiiiuUon. They are, I 
l)oliCTO, the Erst B. A s wlio Lave boon Irainod at any but Q-ovcrn- 
mcnt luEilitutions, the TJniverwty and Q-ovornincnt must equally 
Yojoieo at and congratulato tLe inslihition on sucL success. I 
also olTcr a special welcome to the threo Pai’si gentloraon who 
liavo tliis year graduated as B. A.s, tbo first, I beliovc, oftLoirracoA 
The spell once brokeu, I feel sure iLey will not bo again left far 
boLind in tLe honorable competition for tTuivorsity distinction.. 
Their friends, of whom they have so many now in England, will 
tell them that, unless they add to the power of riches tho power of 
knowledge, they cannot hope to stand on a par with tho commercial 
clr''‘'OS of England, nor like them to dosorvo and obtain a really in- 
fluential share of the government of their own country. It is a 
gratifying circumslaneo that one of tho candidates for the M. A» 
Degree wont up and passed in Sanskrit, and that four of those exa- 
mined for what would bo called at Oxford the “Little-go,*^ passed, 

I am told, a very creditable examination in Latin. I made parti- 
cular enquiry as to whether there had boon any relaxation of tlie 
standard at tho examinations this year, and I was glad to be assured 
that there had not. I trust the Umversity will ever maintaia the 
dolorraination it has hitherto shown, to allow no dosiro for an cai’ly 
increase of numbers to tempt her to open her gates to an inferior 
grade of scholars. As far as I can judge, all tho chauges made 
during the past year haAO rather had a tendouey in the opxjosite 
direclion ; and 1 trust that tho Hon’ble Mr. C. J. Erskine, whom I 
should hai c been glad to have seen among us to-day, had his health 
ponnitted him, •aiU carry from those shores the conviction that 
the groat principle for which ho nlnays contended, and which has 
been so well mamtainod by his successor (Mr. E. I. Iloward ) in tho 
olTico of Director of Public Instruction, is not likely to bo departed 
from in this Univerhity. 

B. A, s. horn Elpliinfetone Oolle^je 5 — ^iresfers, J.ui.1r<T,han Vin&yak Bilitfit, 
Gii'lliirlal DxyaHai. KoiJiflre, Pliirorshaw Morgan ji Melita, EI.ukhosra EflaljiModi, 
Horrna-.ji RitOinjl Shroff, ManfenkUl Mugatlal Man&hi. From tho Gtcaeral AsseBihly*B 
Inttitulion Jlossrs Mnhaclcva Moieishwar Kuntoand Vithal Naiayon Pathak. 

L. M, s. — Moi.sn. Plullp Olomoat Do Swua? Rd'iUuiji Nafewwaaji Khoiij ftad 
fcbiKil Shivarna Vaadio. 
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Tn'uiiy other a'^rfomhly than ihi*’ T eonhl ilwoll on the nohlo Ii- 
herallly ot*tho'>olo whom, during Iho past year, the TJuivor^iiy has 
been indobied for numerous bcncfiK tious, rcmarlcable alike for thoir 
iniucoly amount and for the judicious selection of the conditions 
which accompany the gift. But I shall beat consult the feelings 
of the benefactors by eontlning myself to a general expression 
of the gratitude of the University, and to noting ono feature whicli 
is common, I believe to all iho benefactions ; and that is tho simple 
unostentatious manner in which the gift has been tendered for the 
aceeptanco of the University. The tender was often made through 
tho Govonimont party, perhaps from a traditionary feeling that the 
Government is a sort of general trustee for all great public funds, 
partly from a natural difficulty in separating tho Government from 
an institution originally founded and endowed by the Government, 
and in tho success of which the Government takes so lively an in- 
i crest. But there coidd not have been a more entire absence of any 
parade or self-seeking. One of tho most munificont benefactors of 
tho UuiA orsity has been a gentleman well biowm to mo, indeed, by 
his high reput o as ono of tho ablest and most successful of our groat 
merchants, but personally known to mo only at a single interiiow 
to which I iniitcd him, that T might myself oipress to him my sonso 
of tho obligations under which ho had placed tho University. Tlioso 
gifts wcfo not legacies, given when a man can no longer himself 
enjoy tho wealth ho loaves behind him. They .aro gifts by men in 
Iho full enjoyment of life, and keenly alho to all tho pleasures that 
life and fortune can ghe, but Ihing among you in a simple unob- 
Iqjitalious fa-shioii, and setting to tho younger members of their 
community as good an example of bleady application to business 
and imniTeetcd plainness in habitation, dress, and manners, as they 
^ set to all India in the princely munificonco of their benefactions. 
It is tho manner and tho objects, much more than tho princely 
amount of these benefactions, which makes mo sanguine that they 
may bo reg.ardod as indications of the same spirit which moved tho 
merchant princes of Iho middle ages in Europe, and that Arts and 
Learning may find in tho commerce of Bombay tho same enlighten- 
ed patronage which has formed the permanent glory of Flo- 
rence and Tenico. Two of tho foundations arofurlhor intended to 
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boar ilie namo'i of two men wlioie memory will, I iru«il, not be goon, 
forgotten in tliis TFmver&ity. Many of tlic older members of tba 
Senate will join me in recognising tbe fitness of sueb a monu- 
ment to my alued friend the late rramji KaTasji, a man not 
less remarkable for Lis offoctivo support of education, and of every 
judicious project of native improvement, than for his genuine 
originality and sturdy independence of character. I dare not trust 
myself to say all I would of the fitness of the tribute paid to Loid 
Canning. But I beHeve that the honor thus done his memory, 
under circumstances which render that honor like a verdict of hii#- 
tory, will be deeply felt by aU Indian and English statebmon who 
love India as he loved her, though they may not be able to devoto 
as ho did, their lives and their labours to her service.^ 

I w ould notice more especially the tendency of some of the 
foundations to cncourago the study of law, for of aU studies whichi 
can bo appropiiately grafted on an University course tliere is pro- 
bably none which is hkely to produce such important results as 
the study of law. A great osperiment is, as you all know, now 
going on in India. In tho eonrso of littlo more than a single gen- 
eration, — ^witliln tho memory, in fact, of mon now living, — ^many 
nations, each containing millions of people *of diverse races and 
religions, have passed under tho sway of the Sovereigns of England. 
UiverbO in every other respoet, there was thib one feature common 
to all, that in no one nation from tho Uimalayas to Capo Comorin 
was there any com’t of jubtice such as we ha\o boon for centuries 
used to in Europe, — that is to say, open and acccbsiblo to all men, 
dependant on no man, and profesbing, however imperfectly, 4o 
administer to all impartial jubtico according to onr known body 
of laws. I do not say that snbstantial j'ubtieo was not often practi- 
cally adminibterod m Native States in a manner which roudorod ^ 
it as accessible to all as it wonld bo in many countries in Europe. 
In bomo parts of India the private cbaractcr of tho sovereign, or 
the usagob which hod descended from former ages, gave bubstantial 
security for person and property. But certainly Ihdia in the 18th 
century would never have struck a traveller, as we are told it did 

' Vid^ Bombay Uuirw-dly Oaleadar for 186A'95» pages 321, 322. 
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in tlie l4tli contiuy, as remarl.able for tho ju&t and equal adminle^ 
tralion of the law, and I cannot call to mind any single instance 
in which any nation of modem India could boast of regxdar courts 
of justice, possessing the characteristics I ha\e described, as opon 
to all, independent of all e'rtemal authority, and professing to ad- 
minister to all alike our known and unifoim body of law. ‘When- 
ever the British Q-overnmont succeeded to the so\ ereignty, this 
defect was one of tho firit which it strove to remedy. Prom the 
very nature of things it was often impossible to do more than io 
proAido the most just and upright men tho Giovernmont could 
obtain, who knew something of tho language and people, and leave 
them to administer justice ns best they could, with no other guide 
than the light of their own conscience and reason. Even this was 
a consideiablo step ; because, however imperfect the machinery, 
the men employed belonged to a race which has an almost supersti- 
tious veneration for law, and had been trained to guide their conduct 
by habitual reference cither to written and authoritative rule and 
regulation or to well-known and imdoubtod usage. But the British 
Government was never content with this; no considerable pro- 
vince was ever annexed to tho British Empire without some at- 
tempt being made to introduce some sort of written and sys- 
tematic code of law and practice within a few years after tho 
province^ became an integral portion of British India. In many 
cases, as in tho Elphinstone Code of 1827, which for so many 
years was the Mofussil law of the Prosidoncy, tho system, adminis- 
tered as it generally was by upright and conscientious men, was 
p^ved in practice to be well adapted to the transition state of a 
country where written authoritativ e law had boon long unknown. * 

* Su Edwaid Colobrooke tlius dosciibes tbo hiatoxy of Ibo EIpbuislouo Coiltj. — 

, ^‘TJpon his accession to the Goveinmeat he ■would appeal to have entertained a 
hope of redncujg to a Oodo the whole Oivil Law of the Pieaidoncy. Enquiries woio 
oondnoted in vaxiotiB paxts of the teixitory, embiacinR questions of custom and 
usage, which wexe embodied in valuable reports j but it will not smpnse those who 
have followed the histoiy of such attempts in other countxie«t, or even in India 
itself that 80 gioat a woxk vas not acooinplislied in the brief pexiod allotted to .in 
Indian Qoremox. That however, which ho effected was most raluablo, and with 
the assistance of a Conunission appoiutod by LimstK, and composed of two mtmhexs 
of tho Indian Oivil Sei\ioo assibtqd by Mx. Wilhaiu Eiahmc, sou-in-Uw oi Su James 



iliii nelUiur fliil tlio Urlii'^th Q-ovornmcnt vosi cciutont Aviili lliia. 
M.iiijr )ear'( ago under tlio admiiiisiratjou of Lord William Boutmek> 
to wliom India owes feo mneli, a commoneomeui was mado of tlio 
gigantic work of di‘nwing up codes of law and procedure for all 
India. Tlic bo ^t mteUoctfa n Well England and India could furni'sli 
were engaged for many years on tbo task. Some of the most im- 
portant portions of tlio Criminal Code and tlio Procedure Codes 
lia\o only witbin tlic la^t few years become law. I can speak from 
personal observation of tbo labour of tboso employed. Sir Parnos 
Peacock and Mr. Ilarrington, tbo one in some roMpccts tbo greatest 
English lawyer who ever sat on an Indian Pencil, tlie other vindicai- 
ing an hereditary title to tbo fullest knon lodge of Indian Law, 
aro at this moment on their way homeward, worn with lab- 
ours of which the preparation of these codes has been the greatest 

Itacklntosli, he fi lined ft codo tliftfc, in all Ca'sential pailicnlars, still maintsuib its 
phee as tlia tusis of tho icgulations of the Piosidcncy. Much of his. time Wii& given 
to the idpoiintendonoe and revision of this voik, which finally became Lvw in tho 
yoaa of his letirement fiom the Go-voriunont.” 

“ Tho Indian Penal Code was originally framed by the Indian Law Commi'ssion, of 
which body Lord Macaiulay was the President; tho othoi membeis king, hlossTh. J. M. 
Maclcod, G. W. Anderson, F. Millott, 0. II. Cameron, and D. El ofct ; and n.is laid 
kiforo E.ul Auolftnd, the then Governor Geneial of India in the jeai 1837. Tho 
Act was at last passed by the Indian LogKUtmo in 1830 with &omo imiioilant 
ohanges, but nitliont any substantial alteration in thefiamcnoih or pkasoology of 
the originfl Codo, and came into operation on the Ist Jaiuuiy 3862, 

That eminent Scholar and e’tcellent Cutic, the 1 ite Vexy Rovoi end II 11. Miimaa, 
Beau of St P.inla, speaks of Ikeanlay’s shaie in Ih.s woik in these onlogistio 
terms ; “In India he took his seat as Member of the Council and as Picsidont of 
the Iiaw Commission. It has been supposed, and indeed asscited, that tliis loglsla^ivo 
Tftiasion was barren and without result; now, however, it isbcaiing its luatuio 
fiuits. Aftoi much, peihaps inevirahle, delay and lepeatod levisious, tlie Indian 
Oiimiual Code, iu the foimation of uliich ho iook a leading imt, nnd whldi ho 
had eniichcd with most xoluiblo explanatory nctes, has, with some altexaiions, and 
thowo not buhstantial, fiom 1st January .1802 had tho force of law throu^pfaont 
Bxilish Indio. Macaulay’s sh ire in this groxt w oxk especially his notes, is deehuod 
lyrtlioso who halt a light to judge on puch subjects, to bavc pheed his xoputaliou 
as a jurist on a solid foundation. It is the fii-t, ami Iheiefoic tlio most impnrlaiit, 
of a seiies of operations upon the judicul sistem of India, which will ha\o a great 
effoob Upon tho state of society in that couuliy ; and will uol bo without influenco 
up-n the jiuispiudcnee of Engluid, ’ 
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311(1 iTie'longcsl continued, and lliey \rill, I hope, long be ppared to aid 
still turtlier in the completion of tbe great work of so many of the 
b{‘dtyeai’'* of their lives.' It has been sometimes supposed that these 
codes were intended, or at least destined, to deprive you of the 
advantages which you, in all the Pre'-idcncy cities of India, so 
justly pri/e, of an admmi4ration of English law by men trained as 
our English judges arc, I can safely '■ay that nothing was further 
from the intention of those u ho framed and passed the codes. I 
believe nothing can ho further from the probable result. The 
intention ccrtaiuly was to do at once, and on system, for India, 
what ha^ been the aim of our great masters of law in England for 
generations past, to embody our law and practice into written sys- 
tematic codes, but in every case the guiding principles of law and 
practice w ere intended to be those of English law and practice ; 
and in training our law} ers and judges the model before our legis- 
lators has over been that body of lawyers which gives to England 
a constant succession of judges of whom every Englishman is so 
justly proud. Nor can 1 doubt that the desired result will follow 
in due tune. It is no light task which the English Q-overnment 
set before itself to prov ido laws and suitable tribunals to administer 
them to so many millions of men ; for you must remember that 
such tribunals as the British Q-ovemment proposes, require not 
only a judge to sit on the bench, but a trained bai’, and a Icnow- 
Icdgo of the general priueiples of tbo law and practice of the tri- 
bunals very widely diffused among the communiiy at largo. It is in 
this direction that w'O may hope the University will prove here as 
ralwable as Universities have been in every countzy in Europe, as 
giving -Qiat kind of intellectual and moral traiuing without which 
tho most accurate knowledge of the mere letter of the law will 
;fail to make a good lawyer in onr English sense of the word. 

* G?h.$ Hoa'ble Sir Baraej Peacock, Eui{;ht, the prcsenl le.ime(l Ohiof Justice of 
n as fijst Leg il Member of the Ooancil of the Goreiuor'&eneral: He was, 
whea Chief JtwLice, Vice-Prcsidont of the late Legislative Coimcil ot India, .from 
im to 1861. 

Sir Heniy Byno; Tttti'mglcm, E. C. S. I., was in 1857, tneral)er of the Legislative 
Council of Indio, for the North-West Province*^. Afteiwaids, on the 8th Maj 1862, 
Sir C. Wood .ipi>ointed him n Munber of the Svipime Council of ludm. 

XT 




'On the other hniid, I hclievo ihal, 

the scholars of this ITmvexsiiy livi’ijn the profession of itie Ulf, 
iu Europe, a most congonial and Q as do their brotliren 
improYcd and stimulated hy Euiver. Held for their* talents 
many of them will ail themselves of vy training. 1 hope that 
them by the boncfactoTS of tho UidvQio aid so Hbcrally oifered 
feci themsolTe* in our great practical EnArsity to travel and per- 
v\ill there bo struck, as early traveh^tish schools of law. They 
used to he struck in India, by tho speiers from our oam country 
nmong whom tho law is paramount. Bi^daclo of a wholo pooplo 
find themselves velcomed as members a -more tlian this they will 
at on^ the most liberal in tbe admission |f a brotherhood which is 
fetrict in exacting from them such condi^f mombers and the most 
profession of which law is tho exclusive si Lt as is consislent with a 

And this brings me to note that, du'i^y* 
former years, several of tho foundations coitrijig the past as during 
sity have indicated an appreciation on tho Au'ctod with thcTJuiver' 
the great advantages of foreign travel as a ppart of the founders of 
tion. I believe that in every country of Univcrsily educa- 
matters of education can be likonod to El whose condition in 
present day, the thirst for foreign travel h^at of India in the 
tho peculiaritios most strongly mar^d iu over been one cd 
whose intelloel is beginning to bo stirrdd^b\e oducatod youths 
that all knowledge is not coniprohonded inM% a conseiousnesa 
single master, and that it cannot be graspHi^ie teaching. of ft 
never quits tho llmiis of a hermit’s cell. If y'lA by one vvho 
picture drawn by our greatest living poet of him who,^ look at tho 
llosil ages of dassiral lore down to the present time, Mrom tho W- 
type of practical experience and wisdom, yon will find thWs stood the 
pasFnon for travel as for knowdedgo marked as the one eu s insatiable 
lie which age and years could not oblxterato or satisfy .''‘■^raeteris-*' 
time when our present tystem of modem European educati’d A.t the 
yetdin its infancy, no BohoJar ever dreamt of aspiring to cmi'i^nw'ae 
till he had not only acquired by reading all the learning 
reach, but had seen tho manners of many races in the cities 'whei’^ his 
they dwelt, and exercised his own inteDcct iu personal eouta,JJ^ii* 
with all that he could reach, of the great and wise iu other couniriofr 
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Tibi& papslon for foreign tra/rel has on increasing among all* 
the advancing nations of Europe down to^he present day. Among 
the undnr-graduatos of our own Universities there are few destined 
to hold a high place in academical honours who do not habitually 
either iravel as for and as often as their means will allow without 
serious interruption of their studies, or who look forward to be 
enabled to travel as one of tho best rewards which can follow some 
temporary pause in the labour of learning. I think wo see around 
us many roa-aons for hoping that, in this respect, there is a move- 
ment going on in tho awakening intellect of India, which, in fact, 
has marked tho dawn of a new era of civilization in every age of 
w'hich we have any record. It may he necessary to wait with pati- 
ence till the prejudices which prevent tho gratification of tliis most 
natural and wholesome form of education shall be counted among 
the things of the past ; but it would bo an insult to the inicllcct of 
India at this period to suppose that Uiany years can elapse before men 
will think with sometlung like incredulity, that it was ever seriously 
contemplated to treat as outcastos men who had sought to improve 
their minds by foreign travel. In this as in many other 
respects the Parsees have shown themselves worthy to lead their 
fellow countrymen ; and scores of your follow townsmen are now 
living and laboring in England, drinking in as they walk the streets 
on their -daily avocations, knowledge as valuable in its way as any 
that they could derh^e from books, and quite unattainable by any 
mau’ who never stirs from his own native province, 1 trust that 
we shall not long be able to count travellers of other races by units. 
Ev^ry religious and domehtic objection, which ingenuity could raise 
has now been dissipated, and the educated youth of this part of 
India must be well aware, that if they would save themselves from' 
•»tho contempt of their fellow scholars in every other civilized coun- 
try of the universe, they will talk and think of no olhor obstacle to* 
foreign travel than such as tho benefactions latel];;, made to this 
University for the benefit of its poorer scholars are intended to- 
remove. 

Ton have been often reminded that the object of a University 
would be very imperfectly attained if it did not in some sense sopa- 
xaie iti^ members foom tho general crowd of learners around them,.. 
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and stamp them with a eharfliCtcr peculiarly its ovrn. This is in fad, 
a part of the work of every great place of oclucation, and any one 
versed iu the social peculiarities of Eaohshnien can toll with some 
approach to certaintjr at which of onr gi'cat public sthoola or TJni- 
\ orsitiorf any man ■« ith whom he associates was educated. 1 cannot 
doubt that here as elsewhere similar resuHs must follow simdar 
causes, and I would wish iu this, as in every thing else, that you 
bhould sot the best models before you, and that yon who, in time 
to come, will bo looked on as the founders of hatcher cbaracler 
the TJai\ersity is to bear, should consider betimos the iinraense 
imporLaucc of a correct standard in manners as woU as in weightier 
matters. I would urge this with the stronger emphasis on all the 
nudor-gi’aduatos and younger members of the TJuiversity, because 
the results must come by an impulse from -within. It cannot he 
impressed, however much it may bo modified, by action from 
without. No course of study, hoAveAcr elevated, no distinction of 
separate buildmgs or peculiar eosliiraos, though all tending to the 
same end, can avail much, unless there be among yoursclNcs the 
spirit to create a standard for your own guidance in all minor 
morals, distinct from and higher than that of men who do not 
belong to so honoured an institutiou. Ton can hardly doubt what 
answer I would give to any question as to what standard I would 
prescribe. 'When a mighty Emperor, who a fow short '■years ago 
•was reckoned one of the ablest as well as one of the most powerful 
potentates of modem Europe, dosirod to dcscriho his wish to dis- 
cuss matters with perfect f^ankuc^b and confidence, ho said he 
■wished to dis(*uss them “as a gentleman,” and ho used'' an 
Euglibh word to express a chai'actor not peculiar to any country 
or race, hut which his sagacious obsoiwatiou had shown him, plajs 
ill England a more important part than in ouy other country in the- 
world. JIo had there seen that the clioractor may exist apart from 
riches, from h'^eage, or from social rank, from loaming or from talent, 
■jfithout one or other of which it is rarely seen iu othear societies. Ho 
had observed, too, that it is the large proportion of gentlemen in 
English society, and among those who bear rule among the people, 
which renders possible that combination of individual liberty with 
subardiuation to law vrhich is Ihe most marked characteristic of 
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English society. It is this ■v\hic]i enables iy|)ical represent at nes 
of almost every iuilaential class to mingle fre(‘ly in that great 
assembly which is an epitome of the English nation. AVithoiit 
visible restraint on any one beyond what tho common good de- 
mands, it allows tho proudest and most fastidious to consult for the 
common good, and on equal terms, with those wlio in other forms 
of feocietj it would be almost impossible for them to meet on 
common ground. As one who has not had tho benefit of a am ver- 
bify education, I may go a step further and toll you that T bclime 
we ow 0 to our TJmversities, and to the professions, and great public 
flchools which take tbeir tone from tho Universities, tho general 
maintenance of our standard of what is required of a genfclcmau, and 
I trust wo may in time loot to our Indian Universities lor a similar 
service in establishing a common standard of maimers and minor 
moralb which shall ho recognized not only hy men of diverse pro- 
fessions, rants and interests, but by tho.so whom diversity of faith 
and race woiOd othervv ise toep asunder. I cannot giv o you a bet t or 
proof of the high estimate 1 have ever had of tho capabilities 
of those nalivos of India who are iramed al this University 
than hy speaking to yon as capable of bearing the stamp of “goni Io- 
nian and scholar and I earnestly and confidonlly hope that, as a 
rule, it will be borne and deserved by all who claim degroos from 
the University of Bombay. 
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THE CHANCELLOR’S ADDRESS. 


000 

[ Bomlay, April 1865. ] 

His Excellency Sie H. B. E. Ereee ( tlic CbanceUor, ) at. 
The Eoueth Conyocatioit for Conferring Degrees, delivered the 
following address ; — 

Mr. Vige-Chancelloe* ajtd Gentlemen or the Senate, — ^Be- 
fore offering any remark on tlie proceedings of the past year I would 
wish, to say a few words on the constitution of our own governing 
tody — ^tho Senate. Ton are aware that up to the present time 
there has been no limit to the number of Fellows save the minimum 
limit of 26 fixed by the Act of Incorporation. Tliis is far too* 
small a body if the Fellows are expected to take an active part in 
the work of the university. Many deductions must be made 
on account of absence and pre-occupation j and the working 
residue of a body limited to twenty-six Fellows, which could bo 
present at any one time in Bombay, would bo very small indeed. 
On the other hand, there are obvious disadvautagos in throwing 
the important work of the university, especially that of' examina- 
tions, on men who have no special connection with the univertity. 
It is a noteworthy fact that at tho first institution of the university 
much difficidty was found in selecting fit and proper persons to fill 
the office of Fellows, but now our difficulty is of tho opposite charac- 
ter, and we are forced to select from among those who would he 
eligible and useful as Fellows, and the necessity has b(s:j>mo appa- 
rent for fixing some maximum limit to the number of such appoint- ” 
ments. The present nnmber on the rolls is 127 Fellows, including 
those who are Fellows ex-officio, but a large proportion of the w hole 
number is non-resi(k|± in Bombay. There ai-e or will shortly be ten 
or twelve vacancie^aueed by the death or departure of Fellows.. 
We have thought it well not at present to make any great addition 
* The Honoutahle Alexander KialocU Forheei, Judge of H. M.’8 Eigli Court, 
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lo tlie nnnjbcrs on tlie pre^ent roll. I will briefly statf, for tlio ift" 
formulion of tlie Senate, tlie claims wliicli seem to ns lo entitle tLer 
gentlemen beledeil to tlieir high hononr. The IJev. JJr. Bejnon 

a di-etiugni-Hlied Canarese scholar, one of the ft*w who is able to as- 
si-st the nniversity in dealing with that great section of the people of 
this pre'^idency wlio speak the Canore'-e tongue. 1 trust he will re- 
member th it we cannot yet boast a single Ciinare^e graduate- Mr. Coke 
is a graduate of Cambridge who has long occupied a prominent and 
most important post in the educational department of this Govern- 
ment, and 1 feel assured that, whatever his future pursuits in life, he 
wiU always retain a deep interest in the cause of education in this 
country, to which manj' of the best years of his life have been devot- 
ed.* Mr. Dhonjibhoy Framji Nassarwanji, has as I am assured, 
turned his special attention to the study of the ancient languages of 
his race. This is a branch oflearning in which the University of Bombay 
ouglit to escel every other university in the world, and I trust the day 
is not fur distant when wo may find the Zeud and Pellivic learning of 
our great German scholars at least equalled by that of the Pai'sees of 
British India. Few men have done more for the cause of education 
ill Guzer.it than Mr. Hope. His claims to a seat in our Senate are so 
well known tliai I will only bid him welcome among us.t Mr. Earsan* 

* Mr. Ilonry Coko was Principal of the Poona Bngineoring College in 1857. lie 
was Eflucationul Inspector, Central Division, from October 1859 to December 1884, 
“Tbc.odaeational department lost the servicoa of Mr. Coke, an able Inspector to 
ivhom the Centr-U. Division owes as imich as Guzerat lo Mr, linpe. Mr. Coke cat' 
ried a ppirit of vigilant activity into every hi ouch of hia duties and every part o€ 
his Division, and his resignation will long ho a subject of regret. He has particu- 
larly distinguished himself by his energy and fertility of resource." 

t Mr, T, 0. Hope, C, S, was appointed E<lucational Inspector on the 9th, May 
^1866, and he resigned in August 1860, “The retirement from the Northern Divi- 
sion of Mr. Hope, who was promoted to the ofhee of Private Secretary to ilis %&' 
cellenoy ( Sir George Bussell Clerk, K. 0. 13.) the Ooverner, cannot be passed over 
here. His name aill be inseparably connected with the history of Vernacular edu- 
cation in Guzerat. My reports from the first have annually home witna»s to hi* 
unwearied seal and practical ability and the Hcries of Gnzerathi School-Books which 
were prepared imder his supervision, and partly by his own hand, will he a lasting 
monument of his useful labuucs ” 

“ I desire to erpross obligations to him for his services, He has displayed aa 
enthusiasm and activity that are beyond praise." — HewABn’iS Rsi'caijst 
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rbs ’M idliaVciJds Ins hj a Ion" and con-^iistent coui&o of bel^-^acllfi(’e, 
lu&epnably connpf ted lus name -uitli tlie cause of tiutli, enlighten- 
ment, and civdi7ation in India I feel assuied that the sjniit which 
L IS actu ited bun will give a life and vigoui to the action of the nm- 
veibity, and to its connection with a most unpoitant section of the 
Hindu community, winch cannot but pioduce impoitmt usiilts. 
We welcome Mr. Keiupant Lahbhuman a& the most eminent of native 
mathematicians in Western Indn.» Di. Mancheiii B'^ianiji Cola 
and Rao Saheb Mihipatiam Rupiam have both established simil u* 
claims to a seat in youi Senate.f They have visited tlie pi eat 
umveisities of Euiope, and have thenco hi ought back something 
of those Western views of hue leaiumg and mental thsnplme on 
which we must act m this univei&ity if we hope to attain that 
position which centunes of well diucted liboui and studv Inve given 
to the umveisihes of Euiope. To Mi Mahadeva Govind Ranade 
I would offei an especial welcome, as the fust of what I tiubt will be 
a long and distinguisbed loll of ]?( Hows, who will look to thisimivei- 
sity as then own inothei m leninmg 'Ihe fiist of oui giaduates who 
lias attmned the honouis of a Mastoi m Aits, be bas well eained tbe 
distmction of bemg tbe fust indigenous Pellow of tbis nniveisity § 
(’aplam Sbeinid O^lioin bas aheady enned foi Limself a name 
equall} bononied in hteiatme and m tbe senice of Ins countiy as a 
elishnguisbed naval ofhcei and tiavellei.t I feel assuiod be will not 

’ Ml Kciupont Likahumon Oluatit is Pioftssor of Matliem itK''. and N vtnial 
Philosoplij , Dtcoin College 

i Di Mviichtiji Pji'imji Cold bolls a covemnted Mcclicil appoiulment of Supei* 
intenduitof Vocundtion, Nortlioia Oiifle, Bombiy <■ 

Eio SdbJ) Mdlupiitrun B.upi-un w tlit Piincipal of the Pitmc bind Rojehand 
Tiumng College dt Aluuedibod and (Juzeiatbi Tim&lttoi to tbe Educational 
DLp'utni''nt 

^ Ml Miliadevi Govind Eanaik, M A,LLB, isat piesent acting Professor 
of English L Ici iture dnd lli&toij in tbe Elpbin&tone Cdkoe Pievious to this, 
be VI Kubiimi of the Stile ot Akalkote, and then tiinsfuiud to KoUupooi as 
buoyddbisba 

i'Mbeutlie London Gomiuittee of tbe Q I, P Rwlvvy •vLoh'shod the Bowd of 
Buectois at Bombaj, in Maicb 1866, Ciptain fiber ud Osloin 0 B, B. IT, vm 
appointed Agent, "wbo efl ete I nnmaioa-* reforms lu its monog ment Ciptxm Osliom 
n IS the Oommindei ot tbt Aiotic expclition which was ■aouL m bcaach of the lato 
isn John riaakhn ilc is the autboi of scvwal hteiw> woiks, 
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l)L *1 uf in luitituhon on wLicli tliG intdlectital 

lav elopment of Westein India so higelj depond'Sb Theie aie m my 
»autleuiea boie who Inve ■witnessed the aichitectuial gloiies of oiu* 
gieit univci&ities m Euiope It i*', I believe, a fact wbich we should 
dll do wdl lo beai in mind that theie is not, so fii as I am awaie, to bo 
’’cen in them a single bnil ling of anj hind eiectid b} the Goveinmeut. 
All i 5 > the wo k of jniv ite munificence, and vveowe to a sinulai soiiice 
the pi ( nii-^e th it t]n^> univ ei&if} vv ill one da} possess a hall of its own 
suitahlc m cvoij way to such a body as this univoi&ity is destined to 
become •' As a foundci, a benefactor, to whoso pimtely munificcnco 
tho nmveisiiy alicady o^vos so much, Mi. ihomchand Hoyehaiid 
will ho regarded by the Seiiato a most woitliy addition to tho 
list of Fellows f Mr. Stedman. ropioscnts tho body of profcssois 
of tho Grant Medical College. Possibly fiathcr additions may 
lit loaflei be needed to fi’l the vacancies causclbythe depailuio 
ofDis, Poet, Btfui gall, Olid Coles, whom we have this joaa lo'-t 
from oui list of Tvllows The Itcv J V S. Ti} lor is distinguish- 
ed foi liis aceuiflto knowledge of the dialects of Gu^crai. I know 
of no p‘ovmco in India v hicli affords a faiier field foi tho action 
of those port's which w lb bo evoked by thu uuivcisity than Giu- 


* ThojRorahaj TJni\cic>it’y Sen vk* II ill -nill be cicclcctat tho loint e\ponsec£ 
Tiloi einmont wd Mi Oowi'!]i Ichanghiei ELwWmonev, who in 1SC3 cmti 1 utid tlie 
''nm of one LTnoiEnpeoa foi this piiriiose Its eslmntcd cost is 4 \ lou. 

i The most mnnificen*^ 1 onol ictions as jet icccn od In the Unii oisily ha-\e been 
Irostowod bj Ml Piemchnnd Royolulnd, who Ins plesenl"!, 1o use the woids of the 
donor^** thesnni ot Tw o L ves towavds the election of i Umveisitv Lihny wliwh 
may be in oimnient to this Citj, uid by becoming & store hons“ of tho leoinod 
woiks, not &nly of tho past, but of many gtneiations to come, may ]» .i means of 
promoting tho high ends of the Umvolsitj.** 

Ml Piemchind further pi osontod to the Univewity Two Lacs foi the erection of 
a tower to contain a hige clock and apcvl of bells The Tower n ill be named 
‘E'ljfibiw Tonei,’ in commemoiation of his mothei 

Mr Premchond Bojehand gave Jsoa donation ofTWo Lacfc of Enpeeslo the 
Calcutta, Umveisity in 18C6, and expressed a hope, ‘ ‘that the monev should 1 > 
devpted to eomo 1 uge object oi to poilion of some luge object, foi •fthicK it mi Jit 
in itself bo lusufiicient,” The piicocds of this doiuiion hoie been ippiopiutcd 
to ^iivo Stndejilbhips l>«umg the dosoi’s name, oi Ko J,000 a yeai, caeh 
18 



€rat, which combines in so remarhablo a degree so much that }*(> 
mains of the civilization of ancient India and so much of the promise 
of the future. The report which wo have just licard rend again 
speaks of steady, assured progress as compared with former years. 
There are two features in it which seem to mo especially note- > 
worthy. Pirst, tliere is the greatly increased area Iroiu w hich matii'. ’ 
ciliated students have been di-awn. Not only is the number of such I 

students greater than in fomer yeai-S; but in the enumeration of I 

moie than thirty institutions iiom which students hiue been diawn I ‘ 
observe tbe names of many schools fi om which no student has ever J 
before })een matriculated. This speaks well for the extemledmfluence 
of tlie Universityj and for the hold it is establishing over our schools j 
fls the standard of education m this part of India. The other fact 
which I would notice is that we hnd among the graduates this 
day, and holding a veiy honourable place among them, the fii-st 
Simihi scholar ( Mr. Chuhaimal Kundanmal, B. A, ). who has 
been educated at this univeisit}."' I notice this not merely on ' 
account of the great personal interest I shall eter feel in a 

})rovinc8 wlieie so man}' real's of my liie uere spent, hut because it 

dlustwtes, in a very remarkable degiee, the influence which an in- 
stitution like this university cannot hut exercise over all education 
down to the most elementary. Piohably there is no province in India 
wheie there was, previous to the Bntish nile, such an entire absence 
of education of any kind as in Smd, ^ There were intleed a few traces i 
of the le, lining of foimer days. Philologists investigated the r 
language, and discovered that it had once held a high place among the I 
most cultivated and copious dialects of India, and there were yet .* 

* M. A. H.— Measra. Mahadeva Qoriud Eattadd, and Bftl Mangesk Waglfl. 

B. A. s. — Messrs. Dinaanath Atmaiam Dalvi, Shapnrji nomasji Patak, CLnIiarmal f 
Knndaanial Panjabi, Kesha\a Bapuji Bal, Goviad Eamcbandia Bhagwat, Moltlal 
Banpersad, Ardesir Fniinji Qliasvala, Jamsetji Jivanji Gazdar, Shtimm Bhikaji 
Jatir, Batanshw Eiakshav Eobijar, !Flmknidas Atiuaram Meiila and Skankar . 
Pandaiang Pandit. ‘ I 

L. M. f>. — Messrs. J. A, Howell, Bavtamji Jamficiji NaiUtskaW, Bedto Josa Lacio j 
BeSoussa, Shaik Sultan and ShdmiAo Jagannfitbji Eftthfir6. j 

Boring this year, tko Homeji Ouidetji Prize, oonsSstiag of Books to tke jftlw 
x)f Eapees 200 tw the beat Englisk Poem by a university student on “Ike Hinmlaya 
Mountains,” nas fox the firet time awarded to Mi*. Ramp Rafttamjl Vikaji, B» A. 
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tr!TCP‘=! of vrlint in foiiner days had lM>on famous spunnavips of Persfaib 
and Anihic leaj'nin^, hut all was of the past. Thei'e w’ere no jmblio 
schools, io tench even the very elements of learning*. Schools, scholars, 
teachers, professors, had alike to be created. It niig-ht be said, and 
it was said by many most intiuenlial educationists, “ This is a ca>o 
where nothing can be done but to provide elementary schools — schools 
for primaiy or popular education, on which in fiitui’e generations 
may be grafted schools of a higher character, as colleges.” These 
primary branches of education were not neglecte 1, but it was decided, 
and I diink most wisely decided not to rest content w'ith these first 
steps in education, but to endeavour to train a few of Ibe most 
promising scholars to join at once the higher institutions for national 
education which have their seat in this island. We have now the 
results of this experiment. The young Sindhi, who has this day 
taken his degree w'ill return to his own house well instructed in most 
branches of secular English education, such as most English gentle- 
men would deske for their sons, and we may now ask wbat will be 
the influence he will there be able to exert in the matter of edu- 
cation? 1st, as to the higher classes. To judge of what he may do 
■we must, I think, as has been often suggested by a learned friend of 
mine, to whom this univei'sity owes so much, and who, I am son-y 
to think, is shortly to leave us - we must, I say, look back to the^ 
time when the young scholai's of mediffival Europe visited the ooui-ts. 
ef the groat princes and nobles who in those days thought it scarcely 
less glory to found a college than a kingdom. Tlie history of that 
pejiod paints to our imagination many pictoesque scenes in which 
the young and travelled scholar who cauie laden with the riches of 
Eoman and Grecian leaiming disj)layed his treasures before princes 
* and peers, ecclesiastics and warriors, and by translation placed many 
of the gems of ancient lore within the reach of those who knew none 
hut the vulgar tongue. May not something of the same kind await him 
who in these days will carry to the court of Eajpoot Chiefs or Pathaa 
Ameers the stores of Western learning which he has here acquii'ed ? 
The Moulvie who can repeat the Koran with half its commentaries 
by heart, the Shastri who is a living library of Hindu literature, men 
who had long passed in their own court as miracles of erudition, may 
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lindm iLo yoimo^ ccholav a\ 1 io comeg fresli fiomtlic tef 
many or England nioie pi ofound linonlpdge of tljoirow 
than tlipy tliemselvob eitu di earned of. lie \Mllbunj2,1 
many Lranchos of ttiencenevei Lefoielieaicl of in tLose 
wondeis of physical science and all the varied hi'-toi 
and hteiature of thegieat lace who govern India, 
prince and peasant, priest and warrior, will, I tiu 
find in him that modesty which they laitly find 
row minds which hold all the know lodge of th 
been uged to style thcmbchcs the “ learned men ” of 
od circle. The young stranger knows w hat they haA e 
how varied are the aspects, how many-sided tho foi 
how uulimitod is the field of possible know lodge, ho 
sum of all l^uman science and learning when comparct 
is still imrevcaled. All this he has felt, and it has g 
true humility of spirit, which learned and unlt'ornod 
helyfeol is tho true stamp of wisdom. But, gr( 
tho clToct of ono such scholar upon tho upper 
will it faro with tho poor, with those who can 
nor write, who seem condoinucd to perpetual igno 
it is hardly jpossiblo for them to hoar a teacher’s ^ 
WTitton w'ord is to thorn sealed by iguoranco of tho 
of learning P “Would it not ho bettor,” it may bo ; 
cost and pains which have been spent in equipping t 
with so many costly gifts had been divided so as to 
dreds of poor peasants in tho simple arts of reading 
I holiovo that to such questioner tho true answer • 
CTporiouco showj that ono such scholar accompli 
supposed, will do moro to promoio the primary > 
around lum than could possibly ho olfectod byal 
of money simply spent in teaching the iUiterale to 
Wo aro too apt to foi^et that this work of primary < 
sunply a matter of arithmotical calculation, or of t 
of a given sum of money. Wore it so, a single door 
liamonlary grant would solvo the question of pop 
and banish ignorance of at least tho elements of lo* 
but wo know that it is not, and never can be so. AV 
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years evciy f is Ili/oil couni ly HI ilie Wcsiern norlil La'* laLoureJ, 
ncti -wholly in ^aiiij but with at best impcrfcci succoss to g*"' <' 
the ma'-s of the people iho lir'-t elements of education. It is not 
the -want of money, but the -want of human hearts and heads capable 
of applying that money iulcJligontly to the worlc of ieaehi]u>, 
■which so long has kept, and w'ill keep, so larf^o a proportion of the 
poorer class in every country unable to write or read. Lotus 
consider, W'hcrc in England or in German} would popular education 
be, were it not for those who ha%o themsches been educated at a 
university, or at schools which take their tone fiom the unuersity ? 
Glhe landlords, the clergy of all denominations, the sclioolmastcrs, tho 
authors and editors, these classes arc surcl} not unimportant agents 
in 6j)roadinq primary or popular education. No man of refined 
education can stand uumo\ed the spectacle of a people wdiolly in 
darkness. Unless he shut himself nj) within a barrier of entirely sol fish 
enjoyment, he must go forth and act the x^art of a teacher, and ho 
will teach With an intelligent x>ow or a thousand fold greater than 
can ho applied hy him who, how e\ or rcalous in tho cause, has 
himself no more than a perfect knowledge of tho bare olcinonts of 
learning. Those are tho reasons why it seems to mo that it is a 
■very suporhcial \iow of the clFocls of this nnivcr'siiy education to 
suppose that it is iu auy way antagonistic to tho groat cause of 
primary Oduoaiiou. On the contrary, I bcliovo that fuch an edu- 
cation as this uui\ oriaity would seal with its axiproval is tho most 
powerful of le-rcrs to move tho great mass of xmxiular iguor.inco, 
and that every gradnalo going forth from this univernty will, iu 
onli way or another, xirovo a laluahlo recruit in that army of teachers 
which is needed to act cir’eetually on the millions iu this country 
^ tvho ai’c still dostiLuto of the first olcmonts of knowledge. 


« 
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[ Bombay, Gih Apnl 18G6 ] 

Hra E’CCBLLrNCT Sir II. B E. Ebert: (the Clianoellor, ) at the 
Eirrn Convocatiotj of the TTnivernty of Bombay for coufen mg 
Degrees, deliTered the following address ; — 

Mr. Vico-Clianeollor’^ and Gontlcinon of the Senate, — 

I believe we may congratulaio the TTniverttity tluit the time 
has now come when it is no longer necessary for any one speaking 
from this Chair to discuss points of merely speculati\o ami 
theoretical interest, since the actual working of the University and 
the practical details of its management aflord ample grounds for 
consideration at the groat meeting of the University when wo 
count up our gams and losses of the by gone year, and rc\iow the 
past with the practical determination that the rosull shall influence 
our action for the future. 

There appears from the report whieh has just boon read by 
the Eegistraif to ha\o been a moderate, steady, and satisfactory 
amount of progress achieved during the year. There has been an 
mcroaso in the number of students matriculated. There wore 
282 candidates, of whom 111 passed this year, against 241 caAidi- 
dates, of whom 109 passed last year. In this respocijthe ouly 
noticeable feature is the great increase this year m the number 


* Sir Alexander Giant, Bait, M, A , LL D., Diiecloi of BnLlic Inatxuctioiil 
Bomlxiy. 

+ R. S Smelnir Emi LL D , who had scireil tho Unimsity as Registiai howt 
its commenceuient in lb68, resigned tbia ofhoe in July 1865, on his appointment 
aa Director of Fubhe Instiuction, Beioi. !F1 iq Senate in noticing his lotiremcnt, 
plued on thou minutes the expiesuon of then ^‘deop tensi of obligation to that 
gentleiaan for the inipoitant Sind \T<lni.hlo sernces rendeied bv him to the Univer- 
fcitv, especially in ot^uiuing the Re^^Utiai’s ofl«.e and as&isling in putting mtofom 
the enactment'- ol the Omveiaij ” * 



[)as' 3 cd for inaliiculaiiou by iKo Pooua High School and the TTreo 
Goiicial Ab'iOinbly’s Iiibiiluliou, and the lai'gc number of Inf-titu- 
tioiis ■vvjiich have lately %cut one or more suctessful candidates. 
This IS batisfactoiy piogic'^s nbenne remember bon lately tbe 
Elpluustoiie College and School were almost the only institutions 
nhuh educated up to the matiiculntjoii standard. I am especially 
glad to •welcome tno disluiguishcd btiidentH of the XJm\ erbity as 
the first to take the dcgico ol Baibtlor of Laivs '* I on a former 
occasion referred to the gieat laluo of tho stiict and regular study 
of thcorctieaJ law to the educated youth of India, and of the great, 
piaetical importance to tho country of a body of students -who 
should add a sound theoretical knon ledge of Ian to a good general 
education I trust the time it. not fai distant when G-oicinmcnl and 
those "WTho hai e the task of testing the claims of candidates for 
admission to tho imth o Bar, and of selecting Judges to sit on the 
natne Bench, niU be able to substitute the Unhersity stamp of 
meut and quabheation for the present imperfect depaitmontal 
tests and examinations. I am also glad to boo the Bhag-wandas 
Purshoi .imdas Sausli it scholarship an arded to a worthy cand]dato.t 
1 trust the day is not far distant when wo shall find the Parsecs of 
this TJnn crsity do's oting to the study of their ancient and sacred 
languages some such attention as their learned IliJidu brethren 
demote to Sanskrit, Tho two fields ot study have much in common, 
and though we may not hope to recoxer from the lost treasures of 
ancient Persian and Assyrian Bterature any thing approaching in 
quantity or laluo to the stoics of yanskrit learning, yet there is 

^ * LL B s — MesBifc Mab.Mie^a QoMnd Rmdde <md Bal MangeBli Wagle Mr. 
Mang^h wia foi a time Acting Judge of the Bombay Court of Small Ciuecs. He is 
now piaotismg as an Advocate of the High Oomt, having been suoiu on tho lltii 
l<'ebiHtr 7 1869, befoio Sm Joseph Ainould. 

M A b — Bamkrishna <j}op.d Bhondaikai, Janardbou Vinajnl. Itapat, Goviud 
Bamchandia Bhagwat, Binnanath Atmai im Bain, and Yitbal Naiajan Pathak. 

B A. s — Janaidhan Sukharam Qadgil, Bhondu Sbamiao Qurud, MiUiadeva 
Vishnu Kfin#, Ganpatiao An ntiao Mankai, Baliaut feitaiam Naib, Shivaxam 
Bapuji Pdranipfi, Balaji Babaji Thfiktnr, Ye&hwaut Anandiao Udds, Jamsctji 
ITaoio]! TJnuala <uid lUdumtula MahozaedSajani, 

h M. — Paulo Mdiia Baptista. 

*) Mr. Qovmd Bamehaudia Bhagwat, M A. 
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Uic.ugh lo tip (tone lo firo ilio iUiihUion of >.plutlars wlui i riU'o ilio 
liisiory of iliPiL* race and lallli back to tbo caily da^s ot Persia and 
Abiyria. 

In speaking' of tlio yeai’s progress I used advisedly tlio vrortls 
“ niodorate and sati^^actory but I would nut have it sujiposed 
bccausG I use no stiongor Uums llmt I doubted the piogie'<s being 
r[uitG as gioat and lapid as is consistent itli pcnnaneuco and healtliy 
growtbw Whatever doubt may foiineily huso been felt on tlie 
subject, it is now be} ond question that ibis Univeisity Las taken 
•deep itiot among the in^tltutions of Western India, that the iking 
generation of educated natives is deeply iuiprested with an en- 
thusiastic desire to obtain the benefits of Uuiveisily education and 
the honours which the University can bestow; and our danger 
is now, not that the Univeisity should languish as an exotic 
unfitted for this soil and climate, hut that its too luvniiant growth 
should make too lapid a disjJny of flouers and leaves while it foils 
to filing much valuable fiuit to peifection. I believe that for some 
time to come, our main difficulty will be to maintain the high 
standard of University learning, and to discourage all attempts, by 
lov^eiing that general standaid, to increase immediate and aiipnrent 
i-esulls widiout corresponding sccuiity for the completeness of the woik 
done. And this filings me to notice a discussion in which wo have 
all lately taken an inleiest leganling tlio University standards ns ap- 
plied to Oriental learning. It was maintuiiied with gi eat ability by 
one of our most valued Pellows, of whose claims for resjicot on 
accoimt of his gmat and vaiicd learning wo cannot speak too highlj, 
that there was something defective in our University system, because 
wo did nut educate Sanskilt scholais up to the standards of the old 
Shnstrees ; and some fear was expicssed of a supposed intention to 
substitute a comparatively easy classical language like Latin for the 
veueiable mother of Iiulian tongues.’^ 


* Dr. Martin Hang late riofes'ior of Oriontal Language i in the Poona Collcgr* 
k allttilud to liero. Tho Ute Mr. Howard in hib Mouioiandum on Public In/Kl ruction 
thus wiitefc about his attainments. 

Mntln Hang known chiefly by Uh resoarchos in Zoioastilan auliiiuiiaes 
1 ame to India in November 1859 and at once ioiuod tho college at Poena, Ho Lao 

* 
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The answer to tlie fivbt objection is in the words wLicli I 
liave heard used by our leained Vice-Chancellor, the object ol this 
University, as in England, is to establish a standard for the edu- 
cation of men — not as mere means of teaching savans* I trust that 
tlie two objects are not entirely incompatible. I look to this University 
as a great means of arresting the lamentable decline m the knowledge 
of the ancient languages of India, and I trust that there are pupils of 
this Universiry who will rival the profound learning of the Shastrees of 
old ; but let us ever remember our primary object is to educate men, 

the honoiir of oiganizing, almost of creating a genuine ttudy of Sanskrit in Weetem 
India His oiiginal investigations into Yedio and Zend antiquity, caiiied on side by 
bide with his teaching, gave him impoitanoe among even the Pandits and the 
Dasturs. The English hrod natives gladly accepted the methods of scientific philology. 
Among Dr. Hang’s pupils are men who combine the aocnmulated knowledge of the 
Pandit with the mitical acumen of the European Philologist. One of these scholars, 
a Maratha Biahmin, in 1863 look TJmveibity Honours in “Languages” of which 
one uaa Siuaknt, the second being English.” [Mr RAmkrishna Hop&l Bhfind&rkar 
M. A., is the Scholar referred to. Vide Sir Battle Frei’e’s addiess at the Thud 
Convocation, page 124, line 16. Sir A. Grant appointed Mr. Eamkrishna, Head 
klaster of tlie Batnagiiy High School, He is acting foi Di, J. G. Buhler, as Professor 
of Sanskrit in the Elphinstone College ] 

Dr. Hang resigned his appointment at the beginning of 1866, and left India in 
Miroh. On the 20th January of that year, the Hindus of Poona presented him 
with an address and a costly shawl. On the 6th February, the Paisees of Poona 
followed their example and prosented him with an addiess, a gold watch and chain, 
in tok^n of their appreciation of his learning and services. And on the 2nd March, 
he was presented by the Bombay Parsees with a testimonial emd substantial purse 
in token of their gratitude and adnauation for him. 

Hi hie reply to one of these addresses, Di Eaug acknowledged Sir Bartle Frere’e 
patronage to Oriental learning. He said, “ I should have been unable to undertake 
my tour in Quzerat in search of Zend, Pehlvi and Sanskrit manusoiipts, without the 
assistance of His Excellency Sir Bartle Fiere, who always supported me warmly 
^ my literary labors and undertakings, and sanctioned all suggestions I made for 
tho pi emotion of Oriental learning. He is especially entitled to the gratitude of 
the Patsees, for the great readiness with which he sanctioned the appointment of 
Dastoor Eoshengji, as editor and tianslatoi of Zend and piincipally Pehlvi texts, aa 
proposed 1^ me and recommended by Mr. Howard, the Direotoi of Public Instiuc- 
tioru Very few Governors would have given their sanction to such a proposal regaid- 
ing the publication of unknown Pehlvi texts, in which hut few can lake an interest. 
Sir Bartle Freie acted beie as a genuine pation of hteiatuie and learning.” 

IP 



5npn fitted for eveiy wnlk of bfe in wLicli liigL education is needed, com- 
])lete as fai’ as the TJmveisify can make them ni eveiy moral and intel- 
lectual facult} — and not to pioduce piodigies of leaimng in one parti* 
cular branch, the esjiecial cultivation of ^hich lendeibthera necessarily 
defective in geneial adajitation to the business of the woild. Sou ith the 
study of Latin. No one, I hope, would ever dream of comparing it 
as a language in com^ileteness, in copionsness, or in all that consti* 
tutes the perfection of language, with Sanskiit j hut while there is a 
large majority of Indian youth to whom the study of Sanskrit is 
natural as the classical language of their country and mother tongue, 
there are many for whom it has no special fitness, compaied with a 
language like Latin, uhich has for centuries been the classic language 
of all the great nations of Europe, lliere are, I trust, many stu- 
dents in this University who uiU find m the study of Latin all the 
benefit that has been experienced by the gi’eat students of Enrojie for 
the last eighteen centuiies ; but it is no part of our object to purchase 
this benefit by the sacrifice of aught that is fairly due to Sanskrit. 

In rei iewing our losses and our gains during the past year, 
there is nothing of more permanent interest than the find nations 
of the governing body of Fellows. It is a necessity of our position 
that every year should give us cause to note the loss of several 
who at our previous meetings were active and matured members 
of the tJuiversity ; some removed by death, some by the' inevitable 
fluctuations of the public service, or by change of residence. 
"WV have sometimes the pleasure, as in the case ofiny honoured 
colleague, ( the Hon’blo Mr. C. J. Erskinp, ) to welcome back to 
the body of resident and active Fellows, those whohadt^en 
a prominent share in the labours of the University in its earlier 
years, and who while absent from among us have borne an 
honourable and distinguished share in the government of sister 
institutions in other parts of India. And, in all cases, we have 
done our best to supply by fresh additions to the number of Fellows 
our losses during the past twelve months ; and by adding the names 
of discreet and learned men, fitted by their ability, learning and 
influence to give weight to the delibeiations and action of the 
Senate, we have hoped to make up, as far as possible, for the 
injuries inflicted on ufe by time. But there are some losses which 



we cannot hope io replace. Tlie report which the Registrar haa 
read aHudes in fitting terms to the loss of our lato A^ice- Chau cell or 
( the Hon’blc Mr. A. Kinloch Rorbes, ) and ho could have no more 
fitting eulogy than the sorrow thus expressed, of the Senate over 
which he presided.-* But I may be pardoned if 1 point the late Mr. 
Alexander Kinloch Borbes out to those of my own countrymen -who 
desire to aid in the great work of the Unhersiiy, as a bright 
example of what they have it in their power to do. It -R^as not his 
intellectual ability, great as that was, nor his learning and accom- 
plishments, though wo know thorn to have been profound and 
varied ; but it was the innaie English love of justice which, wdtli 
such singular modesty, was his groat characteristic which gave 
him such a hold on the sympathy of all with whom he came in 
contact, and which was the true secret of his power.f There is another 

* “ TLe Sjnditate cannot conclude tliJB repoit without an expression o£ feeling 
at the untimely decease ( at Poona in August 1865,) of the late Yice-Chancellor the 
Honouiable A. Kinlooh Forbes, after a brief tenure of office, during which his refined 
aocompli'-hments and judicial eipubility of mind endeared him to the University.” 

+ For detailed notices of the caieei of the late Mr. Justice Fmbes, see the 
Journal of theKojal Asiatic Society, Vul. Till, No. 23, pages Ixixiv to xci. The 
following extract fiom Sno Sahob VishsanJth Narijan Mandlik’s speech given there- 
in v ill he instinctive to the Natives of Western India. 

“Although my acquaintance -with the late Ilon’Uo Mr. Justice Forbes was nor 
of long standing, it-uas enough to convince me that in him -we had lost a true 
statesman of the Monntstnait ElpLinftone type. He -was a thorough English 
gentleman in every sense of the term. With the greatest kindness and genoiosity 
of natnie, he united the manly fiimnesa and the highest jirinciples of honour ; and 
it wa^ the striking combination of these quilities that had endeared him to all 
classes of people in Saurfishtia and Gtujaia&htra, wherein he -was mostly employed, 
fiom the noblest Eajput Chief to the meanest peasant. I consider the death of 
such a man a gieat calamity — no doubt providentially sent to chasten us ; but still a 
calamity to the country ; for it is men like the late Mr. Forbes who are the real 
strength of the Biitish rule in India ; whose presence in^iros confidence in the 
justice and faith of the English Government ; and whose example encourages the 
timid, overawes the forward, and preserves the equihbiium of the political machine.” 

“Mr. Forbes’s liberality was piincely, and was not regulated by colour or creed. 
Ever solicitous to seek out and encourage native talent, he was indeed a Vikrama- 
ditya or Bhoja Bfijfi to the poets and bards of Guzerat. Indeed, an example of 
his unobtrusive beneficence came to my notice only within a few weeks before hia 
death, which we now deplore. ” [ This refers to the assistance which Mr. Justice 
Forbes rendered to Dalpatiam Bayabhai, the femons Quacrathi Poet, ] 
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name wliicli we mis'i from tlii'9 yeai’’s roll of Pellows, and -vvhleli we 
could ill spare. I have elsewhere had opportuui lies of expressing i ho * 
obligations of Q-overumeut to tlio late Honourable Mr. Jaganuath 
Sankaraett in his general character as a public citizen, and 1 would 
now but allude to his loss as one of the carliesl, ablesl, and most 
consistent promoters of native education in this presidency, and 
one whom T would hold up to my young nat i\ e friends as an excel- 
lent example of what an educated Hindu gentleman in the present 
day may achieve, — always cautiously and wisely progressive, liberal 
as well as conservative, careful of the wants and wishes of his own 
community, yet never unmindful of the good of the community at 
large. I feel certain, Sir, that even without the appropriate 
movement to his memory which the Eeglstrar’s report records, 
the name of such a man will not easily pass from our remembrance,^ 

Soon aftei tlie death of the Hon’ble Mr. Justice Foibes, Ins nomexous hieuds 
and admirers subsmihed a sum of Rupees 5,000, This amount was made ovei to the 
Bombay University in Decomboi 1868, to be invested in Gov’t. 6 peiceut papei for 
the purpose of awaiding a yearly Gold Medal to an LL. B., for ^uofieiency in Geneial 
Jorispradance and the Roman Civil Law. 

* Shortly after the lamented death of the late Honouiable Jagannfiith Saukarsett, 
who vraa an original Fellow of this Univeisity, his son, "Vinayakiao Jagannatbii 
Sankarsett Riquire, J. T , “wishing to peiiietuate in the Univeisity the mcmoiy of 
the interest taken by his leverod father dming the last 42 yeais in the cause of edu- 
cation in tlie Piesidenoy, and of his attachment to tbe sacred language of India," 
offered for the acceptance of the Senate six Samkrit Soholamhips, three of 
Rupees 26 each, and three of Rupees 20 a month. One of eaeh kind to he 
awarded annually at the Matilculation Examination, and to be tenable for three 
years in a College or Institution in Arts recognized by tlio Univeisity. , 

At the annual Meeting of tho Senate held on the 18th December 1866, it was 
resolved, — “That the liberal benefaction of Vinajokrao Ja^muathji 'Saukaisett 
Esq, be accepted, with tbe expiession of the grateful remcmbiance by the University 
of the many and important soi vices lendeied by his hononie I father to the cause s£ 
both elementary and advanced ednc.i,tiou in 'Western India, during hisi long and 
useful o*ueer as a citizen of Bombay,” 


0 
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When the oonfeiTing of Degrees anti the reading of the 
Eeport hy Dr. George Birdwood the Registrar had concluded, 
iSir Alexander Grant, Bart , M. A., LL.D. , Yice- Chancellor of the 
Duiversity read the Address, which was unanimously voted to 
His Excellency the ChanceUor by the Senate ; — 

HosouaxniiE Sia,— Before this Convocation, the last at wliich 3 our 
Excellency will prebule, is dissolved, ^e, the Fellows of the Unixersity of 
Bonahay, crave permiiisiou to approach 3’onr Excellency ■with an expression 
of our heartfelt gratitude for the many l>enefits, w liich as our Chancellor 
and as Head of the Government of Bombay, you have conferred upon this 
L'niveisity ; and of our great regret that your connection with us in these 
capacities is now so soon to terminate. 

Keaily five yenrs ago it was your Excellency’s flist public act on arriving 
here as Governor of Bombay, to preside in this place and to award the first 
Eegrees ■which were given by this UniverBitj . 

JN^ot oul} at our first, but at all subsequent, CoiivocationB, 3'our Excellency 
has done us the honour of presiding. Every ytudeut who has Litlierto been 
deemed by this University worthy of a D egree, whether in Arts, in Law, 
or in Medicine, has received that Degree, accompanied by appropriate and 
impressive woids, from the hands of the Governor of the Presidency. And 
annually in your place as Chancellor, your Excellency has never failed to 
address us on topics connected with our progress and pohey. Your 
' Excellency’s speeches, delivered on these occa5don3, are preserved in our 
Calendars, and we trust that they may ever be refemd to 1)3'^ our succc^’Smi, 
as containing pome of the most impoituntpnncii»les by wluch then couibc 
may be guided. 

The part thus taken by your Excddencyin our proceedings has given 
this University a peculiar prestig^e as neither of the Universities of Calcutta 
or of Madras has been similarly distinguished by its r^ipective Chancellor, 

While acknowledging the benefits of the lively interest w'luch your 
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Excellency, as our acatlemical lieail, has thus shown in our welfare, we heg' 
also to thank you, for tlie equally valuable foibearanee which, as Head of ■ 
the Political GoveTument, you have exhibited tow ards us. 

A University like ours occuides necessniily a delicate position. Its 
members are aU appointed by the Government; it derives aU its current 
resources from the Imperial Treasury; and its acts are all subject to veto from 
the local administration. Under such circumstances, — especially in India 
where it is often felt that aU else except the Government is uncertain and 
fluctuating — ^there cannot but be a tendency for a ITniversitj to lose caste, 
as it were, and to come to be regarded as a mere office or department of the 
State. 

What is to he apprehended fiom thistendency is not only a loss of dignity 
to the University itself, but also a loss of the highest kind of efficiency in 
its working. 

For ; the mission of a University, in a country like this, is nothing else 
than to create an intellectual and vital soul among the people ; and there 
can be no question whether this mission is likely best to be fulfilled by 
persons feeling themselves nominated merely to carry out the views of a 
Government, or by the free and enthusiastic action of men feeling responsible 
to themselves for the good or bad success of the University. 

It is under jealous and centializing administrations, that a University like 
ours tends to lose its liberty. But your Excellency’s administration has ever 
been characterized by the most large and liberal sentiments. And these 
sentiments you have especially manifested towards us. You have increased 
our academical body by the admission to it of persons from almost nU sections 
of the community. You have accorded personal sympathy and public 
sanction to our acts. You have encouraged us to settle- in our own assem- 
blies all questions falling within our proxiace. 

For this faith and trust in us, we beg, Sir, especially to thank you. 
Knowing the interest you have felt in our welfare and success, we can -^ell 
imagine the possibility of doubts arising in your Excellency’s mind as to 
that policy of strict and severe examinations which we have always adhered 
to, and by which we have kept down the number of our Matriculations and « 
Degrees to a small fraction of those exhibited by the sister Universities of 
Calcutta and Madras. But if sudi doubts have arisen, your Excellency has 
never givoi expression to them. On the contrary, you have again and again 
approved our cotirse, and have seemed fully to sWe our belief, that our work 
if dowly advancing, has a solid inundation ; and that it is of more importance 
to create a high standard of scholenship in this country, than to multiply, 
ever so much, the number of persons possessing nominal distinctions at the- 
hands of a University. ^ 

\ 

V 
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■Vl’liilc leading our Examination htandards, as an academical matter, 
ho settled academically, your Excellency has never failed in your pobtical 
capacity to give high recognition to the value of all the Degi'ees and Honouis 
conferred by the L’uiversity. By bestowing many peivonal distinctions on 
our graduates, hy opening to them generall^k appointments m the Revenue 
i^erviee,'^ and hj a^stigning to them rank uilh the Sirdars of tlie Presidency, i 
your Excellency ’& Government bos held out the most efficacious encomuge- 
ment to pei’severance in academical studies. 

The period of your ExceUeucy’s admimstration is nearly coeval with that 
of the public existence of this University. Dm ing that period the number 
of om* * * § Graduates has aiisen from 8 to 70, that of our undergraduates from 106 
to about 600. The number of our Fello'ws has been increased frnm 36 to 176- 
During the same period, by the munificence of eminent citizens, three noble 
college buildings for affiliated Institutions have been commenced and are now 
nearly finished ; tu-^o splendid donations have been received for the erection of 
a University Hall and Library, which we hope shortly to see rising on the 
Es 2 jlanade ; six endowments in the form of Scholarships and Prizes have 
been entrusted to us ; and handsome gifts iu tibe shape of a University Seal 
and Mace have been received.§ With the history of all these things the 


* “ His Excellency the Governor in Conncil ( Sir Bortle Fr^e ) is most amdons 
that sufficient indacoment should he offcied to natives who have received a liberal 
education to enter the public service. Any general and lasting inpiovement in the 
a<lminietration of the country must, in a great measure, dej end upon our securing 
the co-operation of this class of men, who are rapidly increasing in number and 
imijojtance. ” Extract of a Letter from the Bombay Government to the Eevenue 
Commissioners, No 4481 dated Slst Octolier 1866. 

+ Fide Govommont Notification, Political Depaitment, dated 80th April 1866, 

tfliieh is generallj printed at the end of the Bombay Civil List. 

§ Tho BciraPAOtiosB are as under ; — 

■Rs. ‘*1,00, 000 given by Mr. Covraeji Jebanghier for a TTiutbhsitx Hau. 

Rb. 2,00,000 given by Mr. Prcmchand Roychand for a Ukivbksitt LiBaAar. 
» Rs, 2,00,000 given by Mr. Premchand Roychand for ** Rajabai Towbr,” 
which will be in connection with the TJuiveraity Library. 

The three College Buildings referred to are, Elphinstone College, Deccan College 
and Poona Engineering Collie. Fieio partid^inrs elsewhere. 

Mr. Cowasji Jebanghier Readymoney gave a donation of Rs, 1200 to meet the 
expense of a Grant of Aims to the University, and the engraving of a University 
Eeel. 

The Hon’ble Mangaldas Nathubhoy gave Es. 1200 for the pnrpose of providing 
the University with a Mace, 
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'nmnory of your Excellcncy’b udmiiiiatratioii will remain as> 50 uatetT. And, as 
the noble-mmded Lord IClphin.'tone was regarded as the fomider of tln& Uni- 
versity, so we shall tube the hbei-ty to regaid your Excellency as our Second 
rounder. Lord Elphinstone’b Arms were incorpoiated witli those vliich we 
hem-, and we will now abk your Excellency to permit your hubt, ( to he pro- 
vided at the expense of the exintiiig Fellows and Graduates ) to he placed in 
our fiiture Eniverbity Hall, surmounted hy a sin eld hearing } our Ex cellencj’s 
Anns, in per^ietual token of our grateful a})preciation of your nile. ^ 

In conclusion, we respectfully hid your Excellency fiirew ell, and wish you a 
long and happy life, in that high s])here to wliich you are now going, and 
where we feel sure you w'lh continue to watch over the weUare of the 
Enivcrsity of Bombay, as being the jiart not least interesting to you of this 
Empire of India. 

nis Excellency Sir II. B. E. Erere, the Chancellor, replied. — 
Mr. Yice-Cha-n-cellor ajstd Geittlemen oe the SEttATE, — 


I feel it ^ cry difficult to find w^ords to exprcsB the deep and 
heartfelt graiification with which I have listened to the address 

Thb Endowmbhtb in connection with the Unireriity aie now Ton in nnml>er, 
o! which the interest oulif is appropiiated to the purposes indicated below; — 

(1) ThcMaugaldaa Nathubhoy Travelling Fellowship, open to all 
Qiaduates 


Bs. 20,000 


(2) The Manockji Liraji Gold Medal, for an English Essay Ditto... 

(3) The Bhagvandas Pursholamdas Sanskiit Scholarship, open to 

Bachelora of Ai ts 


(4) The nomeji Curwtji Prize, for the best English Poem, open to any ) 

Graduate or B nder-Gi^nate ) 

(5) The Jagannath Bajikarsett Sanskrit Scholaiships, open to Matri- ) 

oulated Stiudents... \ 

(6) Tho Jam Shri Yibhaji Scholarship, open to a Native of Kattiawax.... t,, 

(71 The Cowasji Jehanghier Latin Soholmship for the best Matrionkled ) 

Student in Latin ( »» 

(8) The Alex. Kinloch Forbes Gold Medal, for an LL.B., in General ) 

Jurii^radenoe and the Eonwn Ohil Law. ( ” 

(0) The David Sassoon Hebrew Seholnaship, for the best Alatricalated 
Student in Hebrew 


,, 6,000 
„ 10,000 

, , 6,000 

„ 8(^,000 
„ 4,600 
6,000 


1 

(10) The James John Berkley Gold Medal and Prize, for the First ) 
Licentiate of CLil Engineering 1 


6,000 

6,000 

8,000 


" The total amount snh&ci ibed by the Fellows and Graduates of the UniveiBity 
for Sir Battle Prate’s Bust, has lieea about Rv 8,500 ; and its execution 
has been entrusted to Mr, Thomas "Woolncr, the celebrated Sculptor, 
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^Mcli y6u Tiave jusi read, following upon ilie Eegietrar’a report of tKe 
'steady and most satisfactory progress which has been observable in 
tho proceedings of this TJuiversity during the past as in every pre- 
ceding year since its foundation.* I cannot but feel that you have 
estimated the share I have personally had in promoting the success of 
tho University more favouralily than I deserve, but I pme that esti- 
mate because I feel assui'od that the favourable view you have taken 
of what I have done while Governor of this Presidency, is founded 
not on mere personal partiality, hut on sympathy with the great 
objects we all of ns have had in view. I have endeavoured ever 
since I came to this Government to promote as far as lay in my 
power, the efficiency and independence of this University, because 
E believe that it contains the germ of some of the most vnlu- 
ablo gifts which England could bestow upon India. You havo 
spoken of the “ forbearance” which as head of the “Political Govern- 
ment,” I have exhibited towards the University, and you do me 
no more than justice in iuferring that what you term “ forbearance” 
has not been the result of lukewarmness or indifference but 
of a dear conviction that tho Political Govomrnont of this country 
could hardly commit a greater mistake than by attempting to 
convert the University into a “ mere office or department of the 
State.” I have ever felt most strongly the importance of those 
truths which you have so well expressed in your address, that any 
loss of dignity or independence in the University involves also a loss 

* This year’s Graduates were: — 

LL.B. s. — iles'irs. KhanderfiiO Chlmanr&o BeJarkar and Girdharlal Bayaldsa 
Mr. Ehanderao is Deputy Eegistrar on the Appellate Side of tho 
High Cotmt; an appointment trhioh was previoilsly filled np only by a Member o£ 
the Civil Servioe. 

- It, A . — Jarasetji Jivanji Gfazdar. 

B, j4.b. — G angadhar Anant Bhat, Gokaldas Kahandas Parekh, lAkshuman 
Yadava, Hormasji Pestanji Bennett, Alumal Trikamdas, Kerahasji Sastamji Dada- 
chanji, Dotahji Bdalji Gimi, Kashinath Eamohandia Godbolfi, Anna Moieishwtur 
EuntA Kashinath Bslkrlshna Slamthd, fiamchandia Govind Oka, Dadabhai Soiahjt 
Patel, Bastamji Mervranji Patel, Harayan Vinayak SatU6 and Balvant Bhikajt 
Vakharkar. 

L. M,b.— M o&ws. Amidas Manji Gorudya and Atm&rfim Sadfithiva Jajakar, 

20 
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”>1 llie highest kind of efficiency. During all the years that I liftre 
passed in this country 1 have felt a conlinually deepening conviction 
that, whatever absolul e power may do to impress any particulai? 
image on the material with which it works, it cannot create any prin- 
ciple of life in institutions or commuuitiob, and that the vital force 
which lives, and grows, and has the germ of fiu’thcr life and further 
growtli, can only result from true natural organization, and ig 
infinitely more potent and yaluablo than any dead image which 
ei-temal power can impress. It has been the object of this Go’vem- 
ment to draw to tho Senate of this University aU the independent 
thought and educated ability which is within our reach, and wo 
lirmly believe that no man worthy to bo a Pellow of this Universily 
woidd consent to serie as a mero nominee of Oo\ ornmont, hound 
in any way to prefer tho behests of that Government to tho dictates 
of his own conscience or indepondont convictions. It is a note* 
worthy circumstance that this University stands almost alono 
among the great institutions of this country, as managed by the 
luibought exertions of those who direct its action ; and wo of tho 
Government attach a double value to whatever it does, because 
tho progress it achieves affords on excellent practical refutation 
of tho doctrine that no good or useful service to the State can 
bo oxpecled unless directly paid for in money or money’s worth. 
We have a strong conviction that here, as in every part of the 
world, men wiUsorvo their fdlow-mon truly and laboriously for honor, 
for love, and for conscience’ sate, and wo thantyoufor teaching 
this among other truths that groat service may bo done the State 
{hough it be not paid for inmoney. Under these circumstancoa. Sir, 
I and my colleagues in this G-ovemment have felt that, if forbear- 
ance on the part of Govommont is sometimes needful, stib 
ofiener is forbearance called for on the part of tho Senate whep 
tliG habits and language of the Government may seem to imply a 
desire to dictate which in reality does not exist. Generous trust anc 
forbearance on both sides are needed to insure life and growth in th( 
joint work. You have alluded to the jealousy which cenfrulisin^ 
and absolute Governments natmuUy feel as regai'ds any independen 
institutions, tlie main object of which is the cultivation of fre< 
thought. I would say a very few words on the reasons why wo believi 
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diat the Clovei'iin«»nt of Briti&li India nepd entertain no sucli fear 
In almobt every other pai’allel ca&c that we know of it has been 
more or less the object of the governing nation to treat a depend- 
ency like British India as a conquered possession, to be administered 
for the benefit diiect or indirect of the governing power, and, in 
proportion as this spirit animates the action of the government so 
will it have good reason to dread the independent gi’owth of in- 
stitutions like this. But England has, as I need not remind you, no 
such imipose, and need have no such fear- From the day when the 
sudden brilliancy of the achievements of her sons in this distant 
country first startled the Parliament and people of England, fi'om the 
days of Clive and Wai’ren Hastings to this hour, there has ever been 
a continual protest on the port of those who mould the thought and 
direct the action of the British nation, against the doctiino that India 
is to he administered in any other spiiit than as a trust from God for 
the good government of many millions of his creatures j and, however 
fitfully and impel fectly this piupose may have been carried out, it 
has in every generation, grown in stiength, and was never more 
powerful than at the present 'moment. However firmly England 
may resolve that no force shall wrest from her the empire of India, 
the root of that resolve has always been a deep conviction that to 
suiTcnder that empire would he to betray a high trust. England 
desires to’ administer India as she would administen her own 
colonies with a single eye to the benefit of the dependency and with 
a strong assurance that whatever is truly good for the dependency 
must benefit the empfre at large. To a nile of this kind such a 
UniTersity as you would form can be nothing but a most valuable auxi- 
liary, training minds to understand and appreciate as well as to 
promote th^ groat purpose of the ruling power. And even in the 
*hort life of this Hnivorsity and tho schools which furnish its Ghra- 
dnates, I think we find practical proof that this view is the sound 
one. As I once before remarked from this chair, I remember the 
opening of the first English High School in this Presidency, and 
now, wherever I go I find tho best exponents of the policy of the En- 
glish G-ovemment and the most able coadjutors in adju&iing that 
policy to the peculiarities of the naiions of India, among the ranks 
of those educated natives, for increasing whose numbors, and for 
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raising whose sianJard of atlainments this University is design* 
eil. It is not only here in Bombay but from every part of 
tbe Presidency I receive testimony to this fact. Prem Sind 
and from Canara, fi’om Kattiawar and Guzerat, and from the 
furthest parts of the Deccan, I have the concurrent evidence that, 
wherever progress, whether intellectual or material, is observable, 
there the natives who have received a good English education 
are among the most active in the good cause. And it is to be remark- 
ed that this is not observable of Q-overnment servants only. It 
is a healthy result of extended education that it has contributed to 
cause a diminution of that craving for Q-ovemment employ which 
in former days was almost universal. No close observer can fail 
to have been struck by the increasing popularity of independent 
employment of every kind. But I do not find that this has been 
accompanied by any increase of what we in England would call 
Eadicalism. On the contrary, I find among tho educated natives, 
who are independent of Government service, the strongest apprecia- 
tion of tho benefits of British rule. It is not among the best 
educated natives that wo generally find the warm admirers of native 
misrule or those who sigh for the restoration of effete dynasties. 
This is remarkably evident in the native press, which from being 
generally in the hands of educated natives, writing anonymously, 
would naturally betray, if it existed, any prevalent spirit ef disloylty 
to the British Government. But I bear willing testimony to tbo fact 
that, whatever may be its defects in other respects, tho usual spirit 
of the native press in this Presidency is one of spontaneous respect 
for and sympathy with tbe Brilish Government. Individual r^ers 
may bo erilicised sovorc'ly, perhaps unjustly, but as regards the 
Goverumout at largo the prevaibng tone of tho native press is at 
least as rospoctful as in England, and its eriticibm is often express* 
ed with remarkable ability. I would, before concluding once 
more state very empbatically my convictions of the soundness of that 
policy which has led the University to insist on strict and severe 
examinations, which by limiting the number of admissions io the 
University, and by raising tho tests required for its honours, has 
made its growth appear less rapid than it otherwise might have 
been, T am conyinced that what has thus been lost in rapidity of 
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gro'wili lias been gained in f(oundne'<'3 and permanence of ]*esuJi, 
and it is ibis rigor of selection nbicb has justiiied tbe QoTernment 
in recognizing tbo University Degrees as a mark of social rank and 
official qualifications. It has every year been a pleasing duty of 
tbe University to aeknoM ledge tbe iniinificonee of its benefactors. 
These benefactors have been biiberio almost e\clusiiely citizens of 
Bombay ; but I am glad to obsenc in your report tbo recoid of a 
scbolaTbhip founded by tlie Jam ofNovanaggar, aKattiawar Chief.*' 
This is I trust tbe precursor of other foundations of local scholar- 
ships 'ubicb wiU perform for ibis University tbe same service as 
lias been rendered in earlier days to our English Universities by 
their local foundations. 

In now taking leave of the University of Bombay, it is a satis- 
faction to me to know that I leave behind me colleagues who I be- 
hove concur with me ill tbo views I have endeavoured very inade- 
quately to express regarding tbe work of this University, and tbe 
soundness of the foundation which has been laid by yourself and 
your accompliubed predecessors ( Messrs. C. J. Erskine and 
E I. Howard, ) in your great office as Director of Public Instruction 
in this Presidency. 1 1 feel assured that you will have every support 

' His Highness the Jam Shii Tihhaji of NoManaggar being “dosnons of 
enconivging English education in Kattia'war, ” gave a donation of Es. 4,500 for 
the founding of a ScholaisLip to he held by a Native of Eattiawar ( who has 
passed the Matilcnlntion Ea.aniination,) for two jears in an Institution leoogniaed 
by the UniveisHy. 

+ On the 81 si of May 1856, the Bond of Education delivered up their functions 
to Ml, Claudiuh James El shine of the Bombay Civil Sen ice, the first Biieotor of 
Public Instiuction, appointed in piiisuanoe of the instiuctions contained in para: 20 
of the Hon’ble Couit of Direotois’ Despatch No. 46 iited 10th July 1864. In August 
1866 Mr. El akine’s health gave way, and at LoidElphin'rtone’s request, Mr, Edward 
'Irnne Hownid M. A., late Viuerian Scholar, Lincoln's College, Oxford, and Bariister- 
at-Law acted for him. In Fehiuary 1867 Mr. Eibkine lesigned, and Mr. Howard 
was confirmed in the Biiwtor’s office, which be held npto 2Srd June 1566. 

It isneot«>«aiy to reooid heie the opinion which Bri Bartle Frere entertained 
reai>eeting the value of the seivict* lendexed by the late Mr. How aid, when he held 
the post of Director of Public Instruction. Phe following is an eitiact Lom hh 
Winuto dated 3id Maxoh 1867. 

** I had hoped that I might have been able to hare leviowed Mr. Howard’s 
SCI vices in connection with Education in this Pieadency in detail piopoiUonedte 
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in yonp good work from my suoce&'sor, who "n 111 come among you 
with a name not iindigtinguished in one of our great fetore-houaos of 
active thought and learning io which the freedom and the power of 
England owe so much.* It is a great gratification to mo to know 


Ihe lengtli of his teaxue of ofSce, aud the impoitance of the services which I 
consider ho lendered os Direetor of Public Inatraction. 

I have in vain sought foi such, leisure as would admit of my doing this in the 
manner I could have wished. I shMild he soiiy to leave India without heaiing my 
testimony, howevei hiiefly to the efiicient service Mr Howard i endued in oiodicating 
much that Was unsoand, in establishing a high standard of sohohrship in 
all branches undei his contiol, and in thus laying a good foimdation foi tho 
suhsaotuent operations of ouiselves and out suocessois im a long time to come. 

1 beg also to lecoid my sense of the gioat intiinsio value of the series of hooks toi 
the course of education in this Piesidenuy, and that the pnbbo soivice which 
Mr. Howaid performed in pioducing the seiioe is one only of tho many peimanent 
benefits which he has lendored to the cause of Education while he has been connected 
with the Depaitment of Public Insti action in this Pitsidoncy.” 

Aftei leaving tho Educational Depaitment, Mi. Howaid practised aaaBaiiister- 
at Law On the 26th August 1867, while he was letuming to Bombay from Poona, 
whithoi ho was engiged to conduct the prosecution of foigeiies in comieotiou with 
the Bank of Bombay, he met with a Bmlway accident at Lanowli, which lesnlted 
in his iiistantantons death. Tho public piess, both Euiopeonnnd Native, bore sincoie 
testimony to the eminent services he rendered to education duiing tho tui yeais he 
was Director of Public Instruction. , 

At a Meeting of the Senate which, was held on the 4th October 1867, 
the following Resolution on the death of the late Mr. E. I. Howaid, one of the 
oiigmal Fellows of this Hniveisity, wos adopted. — 

“The University desires to place on record an expiession of its great regiet 
at tho imtimoly deecsse of a most accomplished scholar, whose opinion on*' all 
academical questions was felt to be ■valuable, and who has done the Hnivorsity 
good SCI vice by constantly advocating the maintonanoe of a high standard for 
Maianeolation and Degiee Examinations.'’ 

Sir Alexander Giant, M. A , LL.D. fomeily Follow of Oiiel College, Oxford,, 
anived in Bombay in 1800, as Piofessor of History and Political Economy in the 
Elphinstone College. "Whon Dr. Haikness retired, he ■was appointed Principal, which 
post he held for three jeais. In June 1865, His ExceHoncy Sir Baa tie Frere ap« 
pointed him as euecosBOr to Mr. Howard. 

* The Bight Hon’ble William Robert Seymour Vesey FitzGieiald, D. C. L. 
( now Sir W. R,. S, V. FitzGoiald, G. C. S.I, ) of Oiiel College, Oxford, aud late 
M. P. for Hoisham. 



tHal you propose to perpetuate the memory of my louure of office 
as your Chancellor. l*'ew things -wlII ghe me greater pleasure m 
other lands than to know that I ha\c contributed to carry out any 
great work begun by one who was loved and lamented like Lord 
Elphinstone, a work which was foreseen and hoped for by liis great 
namesake and predecessor, and for jour purpose in connecting my 
name with theirs I heartily thank you. But whatmer we may attri- 
bute to individual agency or may bope for fi om individual exertion, 
there is over present to our minds in this and in eieiy other groat 
work in this country a prevailing sense of an over-mling Power, in 
comparison with whoso agency the mightiest works of man ai’o 
dwarfed to insignificance. Philosophers tell ns of the evidence 
wliich is aflbrded by the shores of some of the fairest regions of the 
earth that some great subterranean force is ali’cady at work gradu- 
ally upheaving or submerging the whole continent. It has always 
seemed to me that this afibrded no unfitting image of our work m 
this count rj. We may terrace and adorn the hill sides, wo may 
trim the vine slopes and plant the olivo and orange ; but there is a 
Power which, though unsecu and often unobserved by us, is ever 
working with a silent energy of which wo can have no conception 
to raiso or depress whole nations. Tliat that great Power may blesa 
and prosper tho great ivork that you hai o in hand and make it 
frail ful -in good results, of which we can ha^o now no clear 
concopiion, is my fciwent hope, and in that hopo I now bid you, 
Sir, and this Convocation, farewoU. 



DISTRIBUTION OF PRIZES. 


000 

[ Bombay^ liilt Apnl 1SG3. ] 

T^Ke anmial Evliibitionfor ilio distribution of prizes and scbolaf- 
sbips to tbe students of the above College took plaee under the 
presidency of His ^Excellency Sir H. B. E. Prere, K. C. B. 

Dr. John Beet the Principal having read the report, His 
Excellency said. — 

He v?as glad after the lapse of several years to visit the Col- 
lege at the annual disiributiou of prizes, and to jBnd unequivocal 
signs of progress in every respect since he saw it last. 

Eoferring to what was stated in the report relative to the duty 
of conferring Diplomas ha\ing been transferred to the University, 
His Excellency pointed out that the position of the College as a 
branch of the University was a higher one than when as a College 
it exercised the University function of conferring dogreoS. 


* The following dccoxtnt of tlie estdbliflliment of the tliant Medical College is 
taken fiom the lepoit of Dr Charles Moiehead, the Furt Principal ; — 

“Sir BoBEft® Cbaht, shortly after he entered uiran the UoTeinment of JBomhSy in 
the year 1835, directed his ottoniioii to the expediency of eslabli'ihbg «a NAti\e 
Medical School at the Presidency. The bnhjoct was one in which ho Was deeply 
interested : but, for many leasons, it was nocessaiy to enter upon its investigation 
with mnofa cautious delibeiation j and as a pieliminary measuie it seemed to be oi 
impoitonoe to encourage amongst the Medical Officeis of the Establishment a spinl 
of scientific enquuyas a means (wleulateil to elevate the chaiacter of their piofessioH) 
and to qualify them for oo-opeiation in this philanthiopio design. 

Influenced by the*e oonaideiations, Sir Robeit Giant look ad\antage of everj 
opportunity of tuging upon the Medical OlBceis with whom he wa» bionght moK 
immediately into communication, the benefits that might lesult fioai foiming ) 
Scientific Medical Aaociation iu conaecUon with the public service. 
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Thtf College had a large share in the work of making a Univer- 
sity in Bombay possible, which was not the case when the College 
was founded. His Excellency dwelt on the evidence — ^apart from 
the number of Students — of the extent to which the principles of 
a sound medical education had been diffused among the community 
at large. 

His Excellency instanced the growing desire of all respectable 
native families to live in roomy and airy houses, which he had the 
authority of a gentleman well acquainted with native opinion for 
saying was one of the main reasons why the wealthier native 
families were now inhabiting houses formerly built only for Euro- 
peans. This was in itself a remarkable sign of progress. He felt 
assured that a sound appreciation of the physical blessings of light, 
space, and pure air, must promote the physical, and through the 
physical, the moral improvement of those who had formerly confined 
themselves to dose and ill ventilated houses, and in this point of 
view — ^though we might suffer inconvenience, — ^we must rejoice at 
the change. 


In thia manner tlie Medical and Physical Society of Bombay took its riee. 

Early in the year 18ST, shortly after the Medical Society had beeome fairly 
ozonised, the attention of its Managing Oommittee vas directed by the (Sorenunent 
to the subject of Native Medical Education. 

The records relating to the abolition of former Medical School were com* 
mnnioated, and the Committee vras leqnested to submit its matured opinion on the 
expediency of instituting a more complete and comprehensive system of Medical 
instmotion. 

(•At the eame time a series of queries were proposed by the Government to variona 
Medical Officeis of experience and to other functionaries in the several districts o£ 
the PTeiudency, This enquiry had in view to elicit a tme statement of the oonditign 
of Native Medical practice in the Provinces, and to {^certain by every pracMcable 
* means whether there existed prejudioes likely to operate as an obstacle to the 
introduction of a better system. 

The time was well fitted for these proceedings of Sir Bobert Grant’s Govern- 
ment. The Bengal Medical OoUege had been two years in operation, and by its 
saceees had triumphantly exposed the fallacy of the visionary opinions and imagined 
difficulties which bnt a few years before hod led to the abolition o£ Medical Edn* 
cation at Bombay. 

21 
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In anollior way, llio education affordctl ai iiiat College had told 
in a romarkablo manner, on the native community. The true princi- 
ples of sanatory science were now very gcnoraJly ditfused among 
educated natives; and sanatory reforms, which were utterlyimpossible 
owing to ignorance and prejudice a few years ago, were now believed 
perfectly feasible. In these respects, the Principal and Professors 
of the College well deserved tho gratitude of Q-ovemment and its 
subjects. They had assisted to mate good G-overnment more easy 
to carry on as well as more easily to bear. This, he trusted, would 
be some compensation for any temporary decrease in tho number 
of educated native youths who looked to modiemo as a profession. i 
Indeed, considering the large demand for educated young men in 
all professions, His Excellency wondered that the number who 
devoted themselves to the medical profession was so largo. When 
the CoUoge was first opened, the Principal must recollect the medi- 
cal profession was literally the only career, except tho GoA'^emment 
service, open to the educated youths of the native community. We 
have now not only a vastly extended commerce, but Eailways * 
Telegraphs, and the Law, many other professions offer careers of 

Tie Committee of the Medical Society vas enabled to report favorably. The 
enquiry instituted hy the Govemment showed Native Medical piactice throughout 
the Pr^dency to he in a most degraded state, and gave no encouragemont to the 
idea that prejudioe would he found to stand in the way of ite amelioration. 

With these data before him, Sir Robert Grant drew up a most able minute, in 
which the subject of the Medical Education of the Natives of this Presidency is 
fully discussed, and in which those principles are laid down and plans of instruction 
proposed which form the gronndwork of the system at present pursued in the «School 
which has been honored with the name of this distinguished Statesman. 

The minute which thus advocated the establishment of a Medioaf School in 
Bombay, and proposed the means hy which it was to he eifooled, was tiansmitled, 
to Calcutta about the middle of tho year 18S8. It was approved hy Lord Auck- 
land’s Government, hut before this intelligence had reached Bombay, Sir Robert 
Grant wns no more. [ He died at Bapoorec, near Poona, on tho 9th July 1838. ] 

* The hurst of grief throughont this Presidency, and indeed the whole of Hindu- 
stan, at the tidings of his death, is such as was perhaps scaicely evor equalled. Pew, 
very few. Governors have fallen in India itself; and tho pmity of his administration, 
the splendour of his talents, the vast amount of good he had achieved, the cxcelloncy 
of his private character, tho sincerity and dignity of his piety, the very overstrained 
efforts under which he sank, broke upon every mind,* 
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profit and distinction. Such being the ease, it was a matter for 
‘congratulation that there was no aorions falling off, either in the 
numbers, fiv in the station of life of the medical students. His 
Excellency felt assured that when the present demand in other 
professions was somewhat decreased, educated young men of the 
upper classes of native society would regard the medical profession, 
as it was regarded among ourselves, — as among the most honorable 
of the learned and liberal professions. 

His Esceluenct expressed his extreme gratification at the 
marked success of the Vernacular class, which he promised to 
eommnnicato to Sir G-eorge Olork with whom the suggestion had 
originated, and who had taken a lively interest in the subject. He 
promised to enquire regarding the delay in the preparation of the 
text-books, and referring to the instances of liberality of native 
gentlemen, arcknowledged in the report, His Excellency stated, he 
had reason to believe that that day, — the 4th anniversary of the 
death of Sir Jamsetji Jejeebhoy who had founded the noble 
hospital adjoining, — would he signalized by further acts of liberality 
from the same family. His Excellency concluded by setting before 
the students, the example of Sir Jamsetji, and still more particularly 
of Sir Eobert Grant, as deserving of thoir attentive study and 
imitation. 

0 


meeting was held in tdie Toto Hall at Bombay, on the 28th Joly 1838, 
at which the following Eeeolutioue wexe paased. 

I. “Tfiat this Meeting, deeply soufciblo of the greatnoee of the losswhitdi this 
Presidency has sustained in the lamented death of Sir Eobert Orant, (i. 0. H., its 
late distinguished Governor, and actuated by the admiration of hie taro endow- 
ment^ and venorataou for hi® excellent character and exalted Christian virtues, and. 
moved by gratitude for the numerous acts of his public administration, calculated 
to advance the improvement of the country and the welfare of all classes of its in- 
habitots, tmd anxious to hold up hib example to the world, oonsideis it a public 
duty to adopt measures for preserving his memory in this place.” 

II. That a subscription be immediately opened for the formation of a fund to 
be devoted to the public commemoration of SirEobcrl Grant.” 




DISTEIBUTION OF PEIZES. 


[ Bombay, 14 t% April 1864. ] 

The aimiial Exhibition for the distribution of prizes and scholar* 
ships to the students of the above College took place under the 
presidency of His Excellency Sir H. B. E. Erere, K. 0. B. 

Dr. John Peet the Principal having read the report, Hjs 
Excelleitoy said. — 

He was glad to be able to congratulate Br. Peet and his fi^ow- 
labourers on the continued success which had attended the institution 
under their chaise, and he referred to several points mentioned in the 

IIL “ That Tfhile it is the duty a£ all classes of the oonummity to express 
theii respect for the departed hy imiting in the piopoaod suhsoription, it is peeuliai> 
ly incumhent on those to eome forward who are able to appreciate the many 
public measures which he either originated ox carried into effect for improving the 
agricultural rwources of the country, facilitating the communication ^with Europe, 
and also between the towns and piovinces of the Presidency, and impioving its com-' 
Bierce and geneial prosperity 

IV. “ That there is a pecnliar propriety in commemorating Sir Eobert Grant ia 
connection with the cause of the education (ff the Natives, of which he was the 
enlightened friend, the eloquent advocate, and the liberal patron and supportor.’* 

V. *'That on oondition that the Medical OoUege, so ably planned and so zealously 
advocated by Sii Eobert Grant, be established and bear his name, the fwd be ap> 
plied under the direction of a Oommittee to he nominated 1^ this Meeting, to the 
erection of a suitable building for that Seminary, or the foundation of Scholarship 
to be confened after public oompetilion on its most deserving pnpils ; and that in 
the event of the Medical OoUege not being estabhshed as expected, the fund shall be 
applied in such manner as may be agreed upon by the contributors.** 

The Hon’ble Comt of Uueotois sanctioned the plan, of alfodieal School as proposed 
by Sir Eobert Grant, and anthonzed its being designated ** Tun Ga&ira! MsmuiAn 

CoUiBOB ” 

The fund subscribed amounted to Bs. 44,800. The Hon’ble Court ef Dirwto» 
coniribuied an equal son) to deiray the cost of the Collie Building. 
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r^orl; as justifying liia belief that the institution bad passed tbe 
lowest point of tbe ebb and might now look forward to one of those 
flood-tide!) of prosperity wbieb were always observable in tbe history 
of such institutions. His Excellency instanced the increase in the 
number of candidates for admission into the English or higher 
department, and the successful competition for the scholarships, as 
among the favourable changes observable since last year. He also 
rrferred to the number of graduates engaged in private practice and 
superintending those dispensaries in the city which so much to the 
credit of the native gentlemen who supported them, were doing so 
huge an amount of good in the island. Bis Excellency expressed 
a hope that several of these institutions would become the 
nuclei of future hospitals, and be &om time to time enlarged 
by the beneficence of the native commnniiy as had been done, in 
the noble Jamsetji Hospital adjoining the College. No single 
hospital, however extensive and well-endowed, could suffice for 
the wants of a population like that of Bombay, and His Excel- 
lency hoped that before long each separate division of the island 
would have its own hospital after the example of the great cities 
of Europe and America. "With regard to the delay in carrying 
out the benevolent intention of Sir Jamselji Jejeebhoy in the 


The fooddation stone of this edifice was laid on the 80th lUaroh 1848 by the 
respected Metropolitan of British India, and was opened on the 8rd November 1846. 
It bears the following inscription ; — 

In the year of <mr Lord 1846. 

« In the Efflgn of Her Most Gracious Majesty Qvsbh Viotobja 
Under the Government of 

* The Right Hononrable Six Qeoige Arthur, Baxfc, K. 0. B. 

This building was erected at tbe joint expmiBe of the 
« EosormBioa Basz Isnu OowAinr Ann or Thb FannrDS or Tsoi Iiam 
Sia UoBBBX Gbutt, G. 0. H., Gotbskos or Thb Febsidbkcit. 

For the purpose of an Institution dmignated 
Thb G&azn! MAnioii. Ooia.BGB 
And designed to impart thzongh scientific system 
The Bnsawits or Ibsibvoziob 

To the Naeutbs or Wesebbh Iitdia.’’ 

‘‘To render more complete the history of the Grabs Mbdxoaii ooIiLBOB, Itisneces* 
«aary to explain the oris^ of its School of FiaothOf the Jausbui J&rBBBaoxnQS?ixA&. 
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adlliioii'i io ilie lioipilal, llis Excellency promised enquiry, but 
added that, con si (lcru]g the difficulties which at present beset all * 
building operations in Bombay, ho could not but regard the progress 
made in the Hou’blo Eastamji Jamsolji’s Lepor-wai'd, and ‘in Mr, 
Cowasji dehanghier’s Eye-hospital, as affording solid ground for con- 
gratulation. deferring to the vernacular class, llis Excellency con- 
curred with Dr. Peet in regarding it as an epoch in the history of the 
College, and said it would give him great pleasure to communicate 
to Sir Q-eorge Clerk the undoubted success of this experiment, which 
had originated under his G-o^emment, and in which he had taken 
the liveliest intorost. His EiceUoncy then rofen*od to the remarks 
in the report on the position of the medical profession in Bombay, 
and said that, while entirely agreeing with Dr. Peet that tho position 
of such a profession must mainly depend upon tho members of tho 
profession thcmselvos, we should boar in mind that it would be im- 
possible for them to achieve the position we would wish to see them 
occupy unless the society in which they laboured were itself enlight- 
ened sufficiently to appreciate their labours. In every civilised 
country we find the highly educated medical practitioner occupying 
a position which is not more duo to his learning and science than 
to his qualifications to fill the post of a confidenlial and trusted 
friend in every family to which he is admitted as a practitioner, and 

In the plan of a Medical School proposed by Sir Eohert Grant, it ■was contem- 
plated that the Natiye General Hospital of Bombay, in an impioved state, wonld 
afford the means of clinical instruction. 

Early in the j ear 1838, Sir JamsetjlJeioehhoy offepfd to pay into the Govern- 
ment Treasury the sum of one lalkh of Enpoes, provided tho Government w®ald 
contrlLnte an equal sum, and grant interest at the rate of G per cent on both oontiibu- 
t’.ons The annual income thus lasulting to be expended on an Hospital established 
for the relief of the sick Native poor of all denominations. This most liberal proposal 
was submitted to the Government shortly before the transmission of SirBoberfc* 
Giant’s minute to Calcutta, and was noticed in a postscript to the minute as cal- 
culated to facilitate the an.uigements for the Medical School. 

The Hon’ble Court of Directors acceded to the wishes of Bit Jamsotjl Jojoobhoy, 
and the Committees which were constituted to arraoige Iho pioliminuiy details of 
the Grant Medical College were also required to consider those of the proposed hospi- 
tal, and to point out the most advantageous mannerof connecting the two Xnstitu- 
tlotis. 
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tbero wa? no featui’O connected with native society in Bombay which 
gave him greater confidence in its solid jirogress in eiilightcnment 
and intelligence than the fact that medical men, tiained as the best 
and most distinguished pupils of that m<’titutiou had been, were 
appreciated and trusted in the native community in the same 
manner as the medical practitioners who enjoy the respect and 
confidence of the most enlightened clas-^es of civih-^ed Europe. 
This fact would no doubt in time operate as in Eui ope to draw recruits 
to the ranks of an honoured profession, by helping to establish the 
chai’acter of that profession as one into which any family, however 
high in soebd position, might he pioud to see its sons enter. But 
with regard to ofBicial rank and honors IIis Excellency would assure 
the Piincipal that his suggestions would have the most careful attention 
of Government. In this respect it was necessary that Govei'imient 
should! not go in advance of what the profession was able to 

A-i a lOoult o£ these clelil/eiaiions it w.i^ finally delemiuod to build the nospital 
in the close proximity of the lltdiCiU Colb go, to designate it fc le Jamsetji Jtjoebhoy 
IIo<.pital ; to cnustiuct it foi the accommodation of 300 sick, jnet legnxd being paid 
to prejudices of caste ; to close Ihe Native General Hospital on the opening of the new 
Institution ; to constitute the Piofossoib of the Mtdieal Collfge the Medical OJhcers 
of the Hospital , to place it under the control of the Supei intending Suif,eon and 
the Medical Hoard, subject to the scrutiny of an Honoiary r.o.iid of three mmogois 
of whom Sir Jamseiji Jtjeehhoy or hie lepretontative was to bo ouo, tuo other two 
being nominated by Government. 

The Foundation Stone of the Hospital Building was laid on the 3rd January 
1848, with masonic Lonois, by E. W. the Prosincial Giaml Master of Western 
Imya, Dr. James Bumes, H. H. 

In the Reign of Her Moot Qraciom Majeety 
' VICTORIA, 

And under the Government of 

* Edwaud Lord EidjUNBORouaH — Governor General of India ; 

Georoe Mab<iwis of TwEaDDAicE, K. r. — leing Oonmor of Madras ; 

Aim 

The Hokorable Sir Gsorob Arthur, Bart, k. o. b. — Governor of Bomilfy. 

The Foundation Stone of 
THEJAMSBTJI JEJEEBHOY HOSPITAL 
Was laid with Masonic honors, in the presence of 
Sir Jaksetji Jejbebbov, 

The Founder, and of 
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vindicate for itself. It would Lave been useless for Government to 
Lave given artificial rank to men of any profession unless Government' 
were assured that they would by their conduct justify the precedence 
given them. It was a subject of sincere congratulation that the 
graduates of the Grant College had shown themselves fully worthy 
of any such honor as Government could bestow, and Dr. Peet might 
rest assured that the subject should have eai*ly attention. His Excel- 
lency also adverted to what was stated in the report relative to the 
degree in which European medical science could be said to have 
taken root in Bombay and the Mofussil^ and, while fully agreeing with 
the Principal in his estimate of the success achieved in Bombay itself. 
His Excellency said he could not concur with Dr. Peet in thinking 
that there was any less ground for satisfaction with the progress made 
in the Mofussil; he felt assured that the difference was simply owing 
to the natural absorption of the very limited supply of <|uahfied 
practitioners owing to the superior attraction of a great capital like 
Bombay. It was the same in England. London could produce no more 
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praeiiCimorf* than London required, and ilie provinces Tvero 
supplied mainly from among the pupils who themselves belonged 
to the provinces. His Excellency helioved it would he the same 
in this country, and that the Mofussil could never he adequately 
supplied till hotter communication with tho provinces and better 
means of education in tho provinces enabled the educated youth 
of our great provincial towns to come up to he trained in Bombay, 
whence many of them v ould return to pi’actico in iheir own native 
districts. Hib ExceUcncy then referred to Dr. Peot’s approaching 
departure, and said that he felt a‘»nircd that Dr. Pcet would here- 
after look hack upon his career in India with well-grounded satisfac- 
tion, as one consistent and succrs'ful eaertion for tho good of the 
counir}, and he would ho ahlcio asssuro Dr Morehoad and Dr. John 
McLennan that the w ork which they had so w^ell begun was prosper- 
ing beyond their most pcnguine expectations. Ilis Excellency refer- 
red to the time when tho College was first founded under the Gov ern- 
nieut of Sir Oeorge Arthur, and when, as Dr. Peet would lecolloct, 

Who Iluxi liopod to peifoim a pleasing dnty 
Towaids Ills goi eiamcnt, Lis conntij, and Lis people : 

And, ill ‘‘Olemn ioiiitniLrai.ee of 1 Ics in^s Lestowed, to picsent tliis, 

His ofToiiiig of uligious gialitulc, to 
ALMIGHTY GOD, 

TLe F-itLcr in Heaven — of the Chiistian — the Hindu— the MnLoinedan — and 
the P.UB 1 , With huniLle, earnest piajei, for lus routuiued care and blessing 
Upon his childion — his family — his tiiLo — and lus cotinny. ” 

“Tho Hospital uas opened foi the itceptun. of tie sick in the month of Maj 18J5, 
■when the Native Gtncral Hosiital was dosed, and its inmates tiansfeiied to the 
aew building. 

•The Medical College has also the advantage of possessing endowments foi the 
reward q^nd encouiagement of deserving students, tihese aie the raiish, Cionac, 
and Andbnon scholarship Funds, the Sir Jamteiji Jcjulhoi/ Mecheal Booh Fund, 
aadiho Sir Junisetji Jejeibhoy Medical Vnnd The scholaaship funds weie 
suhsoiibed by the fiiends of the Hon’ble Mr Faaish, in confoinaty with a lesolution 
passed at a pubho meeting held on tie 18th Febiuaiy 1841 , b^ those of Sir James 
Cainac, at a meeting held ou the 22nd April 1841 ; liy those of the Hou’ble 
Su George William Anderson, at a meeting held on tho IGth Fobiuaiy 1844. 

The following aie the Eesolutions which weie passed at these respective 
Meetings 

I. “ Bc^lvod, that a Scliolaiuhip dc-agnated aflei Mi FaiLli be formed in 
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there was much said of the foundation of the institution beflig lam 
on a scale so much beyond what tho supcrstruciure could ever justify. 
Dr. Peet would now be able to assure those who were fheu his 
fellow-labourers that the College and the institiiiions attached to it 
had far outgrown the proportions oiiginally designed for them, and 
required constant enlargement. His Excellency observed that the 
institution owed to Dr. Peet not only a lifetime spent in tho 
successful teaching of medical science, but a bright example of all 
that placed the medical service so high on tho list of liberal and 
honorable professions. His Excellency thanked him in the name of 
Gl-overument for the judicious ad\iee and independent spirit which 
had characterised Dr. Poet’s conduct in all his relations with the 
Crovernment, and he begged him to coiTy with him Hio assurance 
that the G-overument of Eombay would continue to regard that 
institution and all connected with it with the same interest which 
had ever been evinced io it by the great men who had gone before 
us. 


tlie Giant MecUcj.1 College.” [Tke total amount sutscuhed foi the Fansli SolioUi'atip 
Fund being Es. 7,960.] 

This Eesolution, was pioposed to tho meeting by HIi John TollarJ Willonghliy, 
C. S., in the following n old's — 

“ I am of opinion, that we could not have selected any mode moie appropriate or 
moie congenial to the feelings of him whom we dcbign to honor, than tho one I am 
about to piopose, tha,t Mr Paiish’e name ebnll be for e\ cr associati d ■with an Insti- 
tution wliich is to 1)6 di.ioted to tho adv-incement of Medical knowledge and soicnoe, 
and to the lebef of suffeiiug humanity, and laiscd by the joint munificence of thii 
community and of the Hou’ble Cooitof Buoctors, to peipetuate the memory and 
•viitues of a kindled spirit, the much lamented, tho late Sir Eobert Giant.” '' 

II. “ Ke^olved, that the sum of Es. 10,000 be set apart £oi tho foonJaticn 
of a Scholaiship in the Grant Medical College, to be denominated tho Carnac 
Scholarship, as an appropriate record of the interest Sir James E. Cainao has 
taken in the establishment of that Institution, and the zoalons support ho has 
afforded it boih in England and in India fiom its first feubmisbion to tho notice 
and patronage of the Hon’ble the Court of Directors to the present time.” 

III. “ That the funds realized by the public subscription ( Et. 10,700 ) for a 
testimonial to the Hon'hlo Sir George Anderson, he appropriated in his name to 
such Scholarfahips and Frizes as the Governor), of that Institution may deam best 
adapted for the promotion of Medical Science.” 


■0 
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[ Bomlity, 19/ 7i 'uary 1 SCO ] 


The annual ineeiinii for ike distribution of prizes to the 
fjfudeutii of the above Institution took place under the presidency 
of His Evcellcncy Sir H. B. E. Erere, K. C. B., O. 0. S. I. 

Prizes ha\ ing been distributed to the successful pupils and 
scholars, His Excellency complimented Dr. John "Wilson upon 
the evidences that were before him, that the Institution had 
grown in usefulness since His ErccSllency had the pleasure 
many years ago, of being present at one of the annual meetings 
held at the institution. Ho expressed the gratification which Lady 
Prere and himself felt at whnt they had selen and heard that evening, 
A special debt of gratitude was due, in His Excellency’s opinion 
to Dr. "Wilson and his colleagues for itxeir labors in a system 
of education which, Dr. "Wilson would very well understand, the 
Government in this country could not undertake. It was a field in 
which he and his colleagues had worked for nfany years with bene- 
ficial re,>uits; and it was after all a glory to wh'ich they might pro- 
perly lay a claim as the teachers and instructors of youth. Has 
Excellency concluded with wishing prosperity to the Pree General 
Assembly’s Institution. 

T?he Revd Dr. John Wilson, on behalf of himself and colleagues, tendered 
thanks to nis" Excellency for his kind wishes, and for the interest he had 
shown in the success and progress of the institution. He (Dr. Wilson) could 
j?ouscientiously say, that after laboring in this co imtiy for thirty-seven 

* This lustitution arose out of an English School for Naf ive youths founded Tby 
the Eev. Dr. John Wilson in 1832, and oiiginally dependen^ton focal contribution#. 
It was afterwards recognized in 1835 by the Obuicb of Scotl'und, and in 1848 by the 
Free Ohm oh of Scotland, from which body It receives the gi 'eater part of its funds. 
It i* recognized by the University of Bombay since 1861. J for an account of tbs 
endowments oounected with tin's Invtilutiun, ride Bombaj^ Uniyersity Calendar 
for 1869- ro, page, 200. 
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yeais, lie felt that India "W'as dearer to him than ever before; that/ even at 
hi8 advanced age, he had no -wi^^h to bid her adieu , but that he intended to 
labour m piomotmg her welfare aa long as it pleased the Almighty to spare 
him the energy for the task. ^ ^ 

0 


- 0 

[ Pooia, dfd July 1862. ] 


An ovamination of the English and Yernacnlar schools belong- 
ing to the Eree Chnr( h illusion was held under the presidency 
of His Eyeollcncy Sir H. B. E Erere, K. C. B. 

After the Eoport was read by Dr. Murray Mitchell, 
His Excellency said; — 

It was quite true that ho had had the pleasure of visiting the 
school more than five and twenty years ago, wliilo it was under 
the care of his friend Mr. James Mitchell, whom ho 'vsns^lad to see 
able to resume his labors. G-reat ehangeshad taken place in that time. 
The school had at that lime contained some fifty or sixty pupils ; 
now there were five hundred. Then they had but one or iwo good 
English scholars ; now they counted thorn by dozens. Then, fhoy 
had the greatest difficulty in persuading naiives of any bnt the 
lower classes to attend it ; now, they educate Brahmans, '^and the 
sons of the respectable dasses of native society by hundreds. This 
alone ho thought a matter of congratulation. lIS'o ono could have 
lived in this country and become acquainted in any degree with 
its inhabitants, without forming a high opinion of the intellectual 
powers of the Brahmans of the Deccan ; and it was most desirable 
that those powers should be cultivated by European instruction. 
The mfluonce of education in missioiiaiy schools was in 
Jlis Excellency'^ opinion of the best kind, and in some important 
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^ respect'^ «?iipcrior to that which goromment schooK affonlcd. Tlipy 
toot in a wider range of study ; and instruction in those subjects 
which we Englishmen were most solicitous to teach our children 
from their earliest years, as being of|||^U others the most important 
and momentous — was carefully giTcnd'-hem. lie was conyinced that 
they had found the right principle of education — ^that it ‘should bo 
carried on according to the liews of parenis and pastors, the State 
interfering as little as posaihle. The result was also a better dis- 
position and moral charat tor than the ^ government schools gener- 
ally turned out. There was hut too milbh truth in the statement 
often made that the pupils of goveri-^ ment colleges were rather 
presumptuous and conceited. IIo remcitohered hearing the relative 
merits of the two systems of education flibcussed shortly before he 
left Calcutta. It was acknowledged Ihail the government scholai’s 
had brought their studies in some brancmes of science to greater 
perfection than those trained in the missijonary colleges at Calcutta. 
But a gentleman at the head of an important public department 
had expressed an opinion that whenever Ao had a clerk who was 
more than usually attentive to his duticiV and respectful in his 
manner, he was sure to find, somehow or otmer, that he camo from 
“Duff’s school”. ' 

The Rev. James Mitchell thanked His Eicellei^cy the Governor for his 
kindness In attending the examination. 

— 0 — 
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[ Bomla^\2f7t 3fay \8ft2. j 

I 

The yirst ExKibiiion of the above School took place under 
the pre'iidency of IIis Excellency Sir IT. B. E. Ererc, K. C. B. 

After tbeEeport was 1/ ad by Mr. Q. "W. Terry, the Superin- 
tendent, His Excellency said: — 

He regretted that his recent arrival in Bombay had prevented 
his personally examining the School of Art ; but what tho company 
saw around them of tho rl^orks of the pupils, and the facts stated 
in Mr. Terry’s repori, wore sufficient to show that the intentions 
of the liberal and benevolent Founder of the Inslituto have been 
well carried out by his family and tho managing commitieo. His 
Excellency had lately ht^d an opportunity of visiting similar institu- 
tions at Calcutta and Madras, and while ho must frankly leU them 
that they had still a great deal to do to overtake tho Institution 
founded hy Dr. Hunter at htadras he thought the results of a 
comparison with tho School of Arts at Calcutta would gifford Mr. 
Terry some consolation and give tho managing coinmittoo good 
reason to he satisfied with tho exertions of Mr. Torry and his 
pupils. All that could be expected from the liberal founder had 
been done by Sic Jaijusctji Jejeebhoy, whose intentions had been 

80 well carried out by tho members of his family ; but something 

1 

• Opened on the September 1857. This School, vra« a few yean 
ago nothuig more than^ a Drawing Behool, hut lately numerous changes haTO*^ 
been made in its orgatiiration. In 1864, tho Hon’ble Mr. Eaelainji Jamsetjl 
Jejeebhoy supplied the funds for a scheme of art iostruotion drawn up hy the late 
Mr. Howard, and approved by the Committee of tho Art school , who undertook to 
superintend its eatecutioa. The plan wae, to bring artists from England skilled in 
various trades, a« met^ decoration, pottery and the like , and to establish them 
with native apprentioerf and pnpih. in Bombay. Tide Bopoit on Public Instruction 
in the Bomliay Pre&idenoy for 1867-68 pages 61 and 62, 
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move tlian 'nas required to form a good Scliool of Art. First 
*it was ueceseary that the arti^ttic teaching should he really 
t'ffieiout. , Mr. Terry’s report showed \\hat was still needed m this 
respect to pro‘\ido a qualified staff of teacher's ; and llis Eicellency 
could only say ihal, as far as depended on Govcinniont, any aid 
Would be afforilcd Avhicli the Director of Public Ins! ruction could 
recommend. The second requisite n as a willing and aqit body of 
pupils. As regarded ajititiide, it was only necessary to look around 
at the remains of ancient ai-t or even at the specimens of modern 
native art m siono or wood carving, and in various mauufacturo 
in metal and enamel, in file and textile fabrics, to see how great 
a taste and natural aptitude the natives have as a body for many 
branches of ornamental AH. Ills Excellency did not think that 
any one who had studied the subject, could doubt that there was a 
natural capacity in Iho native mind lo aA'ail ilsclf of any amount 
of teaching which might ho offered to it in matiers of art ; but the 
number a; ho could aAail thomsclAes of such an opportunity of 
learning, a'^ this school afforded, must of necessity be regulated 
by the demaud which they might find to exist fur their labours, 
after they had been trained and educated. The pupils could not 
be expeeied to come to take lessons as a mere matter of pleasure 
or accomplishment, they came in the hope of learning to be artists, 
who could ^aiu their bread by hard labour at their art, and the 
number of candidates for instruction musst thcrefoie depend on 
the amount of remuneration which they could look forward to 
receho for their labours. The question therefore rcsolA’cd itself 
int^this — "What prospect had these pupils of finding employment 
after they had finished their course of instruction ? In this respect 
His Excellency saw much ground for oncouragomont in Bombay. 
If Ave look at the history of art m modern Euro]io, in Geneva, 
J'lorence, in Tonice, in Holland, and in our oaiti country, we find 
that next to the ecclesiastical bodies, the best patrons of art were 
the wealthy merchants and men of commerce ; 'and looking to what 
they had already done in Bombay, he could not but hope that the 
merchants of Bombay would do their duty as patrons of local art. 
They had been hitherto content to depend almost exclusively upon 
foreign countrieis for workii of art, but His Excellency hoped a time 
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■v\a‘' couimg ’ivlien we sLoiild find tlio nati\o mcrclianlis ofi'Bombay 
extending a discriminating patronage to artists instructed at tliat 
Institution, and affording tlie best guarani eo for tlie growth of a 
school of gouuinc native art. » 


• 0 - 
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[ JBomlay, 31s/ jHurcli 18G3.] 

The annual distiibniion of prizes to the scholars attending the 
uhove Institution took place under the presidency of IIis Excellency 
fcjir H. B. E. Frere, E. 0. B. 

After the report was read by Mr. James Buigess the Piincipal, 
His Excellency said ; — 

He could not help expressing the very gieat pleasure he had cx- 
peiienced in being piesent on such an occasion as tins, and •witnessing 
the marked progress the Institution was evidently making. He 
remembered visiting these schools some ten yenrs since, with their 
distinguished founder, his levoied friend, the lute Su’ Jamsetji 
Jejeebhoy, and he -was happy to find how much they had prospered 

— TP 

■* The oiigin of this lustit ntion is thus explained hy the non’hlo B. H. EUia , 
vlio at the annual exhibition "which took place on the 8ih. March 1&G9 — 

“I aui pose theie is no one here picsent "ftho is not aovtue that those Bohools owe 
then origin to the munifloonoo of the Lite Szi Jamseiji, but it may not bo in tl »9 
rocollfotion of all under what cueumslances the gift was made. These ciioumstanoe* 
ato so notewoithy that I may he paidoued for bunging them to your recolleotjon. It 
is now twenty -seven years smee, on the occasion of the late Sir Jamsetji jejoebhoy’s 
being knighted, a number of his fcllow-citizons in Bombay resolved to piesent him 
with a testimonial of their esteem, regard and odmiiation. The amount of money 
which was subsoribod, Bs. 15,000, -was a large one to be contiibuted in honour of 
my pihrtto individual, but it wo* a vciy small one for the purpose* which the 
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and advjinced since that time. He considered that very great credit 
indeed was due to the gentlemen entrusted with the management 
of it. El oin the examinations that had just been held it was also 
evident that the Principal and his assistants discharged their duties 
with conscientious honestv. He de-ued Sir Jamseiji to receive the 
assui*ance of the gratification he felt and the interest he took in 
this nohle work. Mr. Burgess, in his report, IIis Excellency said, 
had complained of the want of room, both in school and outside 
the school ; but now when the Fort gates were being removed and 
when scholars would be able to pass out and in without danger of 
being run over, he hoped some lelief would be obtained, and much 
advantage received from the opportunity of enjoying recreation and 
exercise on the Esplanade. lie regarded schools of this kind for the 
middle and lower classes w ith peculiar interest. It was fiom these 
classes that the muscular mmds of a people arose — the class repiesented 
by our English Stephensons and Aikwiights. He agreed too, with 
Dr. W ilson, in expressing the hope that this Institution and others 
of a simildr character, may to a certain extent be feeders of our 
University. He alluded to another lery pleasing feature in the 
Institution — the Girls’ Schools, fixim the future of which he augured 
the greatest advantages to the rising genemtion. 

His Excellency begged that the President would convey to the 
Dowager ‘Lady Jamsetji, the sentiments he had expressed of the 
great gratification he experienced (m this very interesting occasion. 

Bubsoribers had in view, for they piopoaed to found acbools, and feed and clothe the 
children of the poor and indigent of the Paiw conimnnity of Bombay. I need hardly 
say That this snm vrould not have been sufficient to secure results such as "we see 
here iio*day. But in acknowledging the address which was piesented to him, 
Sir Jamsetji made a reply which I believe is without a parallel in the history of 
testimonials and addresses, for he did not in the mnal teims acknowledge with thanks 
the honour which had been done him, but he said; * Gentlemen, I beg in return for 
the honour you have done me to devote three lakhs for the purposes which yon have 
mentioned.’ It was to the gift accompanying this reply, munificently aided by gifts 
from the Dowager Lady Avabai and supplemented by the Panchajet, that we owe 
the establulnnent of these most sncoes&ful sohools, and many other charities in this 
and oeher parts of the pr^dency of Bombay. ” 







' [ JBomhay, 31 st March 18G5. ] 


The annual distribution of prizes to tho scholars atiendin^r 
the above Institution took place under the presidency of 
His Excellency Sir H. B. E. Erere, K. C. B. 

After the report was read by Mr. James Burgess the 
Principal, His Excellency said ; — 

Sir Jam&clji Jejeebhoy and Gentlemen, — I beg to express 
to you the satisfaction with which I have heal’d of the great 
Xirogress, which this Institution has made during tho past year, 
■With regard to the now budding to which Mr. Burgobs has alluded 
in tho report, I think that a very groat step has been made in 
romo\iug the school from the small building in tho Port, and the 
very confined promises, in which I saw you last year. That of itself 
is a great step, but 1 hope it is only preliminary to ablaining a 
more suitable building — one which is especially adapted for the 
pinTposes of schools — in the place, which has been made available for 
it upon the Esplanade. I feel satisfied, from the manner in which 
tho schools of this Institution are being managed, that tho gentle- 
men of the Panchayet will not allow any time to be lost _in com- 
pleting the building as soon as they get possession of tho ground, 
and I trust that, that time wdl not he long distant. Mr. Burgess 
has stated that tho want of a suitable play-ground is much felt. I 
remember Iasi year, that I noticed that it was almost impossible in 
a crowded city like this, to obtain a piece of ground, which was 
available for that purpose for the children of oven a single school, 
but I tru'-t that something will soon bo done to obtain one ; and if 
more space is wanted, that they will obtain it in the open area 
of the Esplanade — an area which I hope, will never bo built over 
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fio eomploiely, asi to take iiji all the space for the recreation of 
the people of Bombay. The bodily eterciso of all is a sub- 
ject uhicli, I am glad to sec, is occupying the atteutiou of the 
gciitlemeu of the Pauchayet as -r ell as of the boys, who are disposed 
to take a still more kindly interest in the matter. Prom time to 
time I see \ery marked evidences of this in the whole Parsi com- 
munity, and the example thus set is one which I trust will not be 
long in being followed by the Hindoos, uho, I may say, in this 
respect, are a little behind their Parsi brethren. I hope this will 
not ah’! ays he the ca^e : hceauae, however acutely intellectual they 
may bo, they cannot 'R'in in the long race unless they add to it the 
physical mu&cle which their Parsi brethren pos8e.ss ; but I hope 
it will not be long ere they see that if you would have a thoroughly 
Bouud mind, you must put it into as sound a body as you cau. 
There are many other points in the report to which I should like 
to allude, as they came before me for the first time, but at present 
I am not prepared to discuss them* Some of them relate to the 
G-overnmental Bopartraont, and I will pay attention to see that 
thorough justice is done to this Institution. I congratulate the 
gentlemen of the Pauchayet upon having come out into public on 
this great occasion, and I trust they will not be induced to go back 
to their old quarters until they get a hall as large as this, and that 
next year and in aU future years they will take a hint from the 
numbers present, who could not have assembled in the school-room 
where we met last year. They must remombor that we look upon, 
the schools of this Institution as the great sehools of the Parsi 
community, not only from tho very striking circumstance that 
their pupils have been able to matriculate at the ITniversity, hut 
also in tho very general interest taken by the community in the 
.subject of education* This has been shown by tho willingness of 
those who formerly looked to others for charitable education, but 
who are now willing to pay according to their means for the excel- 
lent education they receive at those schools. "When I was last at 
Quxerat 1 noted one thing which I regarded as extremely hopeful 
it was that wherever a gentleman of the Panchayet went, he made 
it his business to visit all the schools and see if he could not make 
thorn better and larger. This was especially the case with the Honour- 
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able J\fr. Eastamji, wlio would Lave bflen here if his health had 
permitted j — ^he never went to the old haunts of his race without 
visiting the schools. Another point is the education that ought to 
be given to the children in their own Vernacular. This is a laudable 
feature in the Institution, and it strikes mo that the gentlemen of 
the Panchayet will not allow it much longer to be said that the 
Parsi natives are behind the Guzerat youth in the knowledge of 
their own vernacular. This has been said ; but I may confess, from 
what I have seen, that it will not be so much longer, for this study 
will not only give them a better knowledge of their own coimtry, 
but also a better knowledge of other things. I will not detain you 
longer ; but in future years I hope all classes of the community will 
respond to any invitation you may send them on such an occasion, 
as you did this for the first time, and I imst that the members of 
the community will be here to see what the Parsi gentlemen of 
Bombay are doing for the education of tlieir children. 

Sir Jamse^i Jejeebhoy then said: — On behalf of the managers of 
this Institutioii, I beg to express our warmest tlianks to Tour 
Excellency for your kindness in pmsiding on the present occasion. Your 
Excellency has always displayed a lively appreciation of the progress of 
native education, and this important Institution has invaiiably commanded 
a large share of your sympathy and interest. Permit me to convey our 
acknowledgments of your kindness in honoring us with your presence here 
this evening. 






[ Bombay, 2Qth March 1866 ] 


The annual distribution of prizes to the scholars attending' 
the abo\e Institution took place under the presidency of 
His Excellency Sir H. B. E. Erero, K. C. B., Q-. C. S. I. 

After the report was read by 3VIr, Janies Scorgie the Acting 
Principal, His Excellency said; — 

He wished to express to Sir Jamsetji Jejeebhoy and the 
gentlemen of the Panchayct his sincere thanks on behalf of 
himself, Lady Erere and the company present, for the very 
great pleasure they had felt in what they had just witnessed, 
and also for ihe many benefits derired by the children from the 
schools. He trusted also to have an early opportunity of expressing 
his thanks to Lady Avabai for the interest she took in the pro- 
gress of the institution. He had not had time to study the report, 
but there were many facts stated in it which would prove that this 
institution had taken a deep root among tho most valuable educa- 
tional institutions on this side of India. He trusted that it would 
n»t be long alone, but that similar institutions would be provided 
for other sections of tho community, so that the middle classes of 
India might enjoy the same educational advantages as the middle 
^ classes in England, for ho need not remind them that it was to 
institutions of this kind the great middle classes of England during 
neai'ly two centuries had owed the greater part of the education 
they received. In the Panchayet, which had charge of these schools 
there was the great element of conservative strength which was 
afforded by a trust — such a trust as had kept the great free schools 
of England in existence during so many cenhiries. He hoped that 
thoie gentlemen, from among the Par^i community who visited 
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EnglaE(l would study tlie inaiilutious of a similar character to this, 
with a view to prevent its falling into either of two great dangers 
which besot such instilutions. The first of these dangers was that 
of carrying the system of education in advance of the necessities of 
the class for whom the institution was intended by its founders, and 
consequently making the schools, instead of being a benefit to those 
who needed the means of education, an establishment for the bene- 
fit of those who could afford to pay for an education. He did not 
however think there was much danger of this, while they had such 
gentlemen at tie head of the affairs of the Institution as those 
composing the Panchayel , and from what he know of the Parsi 
community he believed that while its members wore willing to 
receive an education from an institution of this kind when they 
were unable to pay for it elsewhere, yot as soon as they found 
themselves able to pay for it they would do so, and not take up the 
places of those who were less fortimate than themselves and in 
need of the benefits of the Institution. The second danger was, lhat 
on the other hand of not keeping up the system of education to the 
requirements of the age by adhering too closely to the intentions 
of the original founder^. In this very city and in their own lime 
there had been very striking evidence of how this might happen. 
He need not tell the gentlemen of the Panchayet that such an 
education as they had given to the boys who had that evening dis- 
played their talents to the meeting, a thorough good English edu- 
cation, could only be obtained in Bombay some thirty years ago at 
one small establishment and at a high price, such an education was 
then only afforded to a few of the upper classes, hut the fact that 
at the present day it was not considered too good for the youth of 
the middle classes was sufficient evidence of the progress of education 
was making and of the advanced requirements of the age- One fact, 
mentioned in the report struch him as a very important one and 
one on which they had great reason to congratulate themselves, 
that the gentlemen in charge of the Oirls’ schools had been able to 
get assistants from among the pupils who had been brought up in 
the Institution. This was very gratifying as they all knew that the 
great difficulty in the way of female education in India was that of 
procuring ladies willing to devote their time and talents to the 
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tvork of teaciung. He was glad, however, fo see that that difSouIty 
had been successfully ovci come in this case, and bethought that 
they might uugur from the fact that the Institution was destined 
to accomplish great things in the course of education in India. He 
would not detain them longer, but would again e'cpress his thanks 
for the pleasure he had felt that evening, and as-ured tliem that 
when he had an oppoitunity of seeing that noble lady who boie the 
name of the distinguished and benevolent founder of the Institu- 
tion, he should not fail to tell her how full of hope was everything 
they had witnessed there. 

Sir jAMSETn .Tejebbhot then said:— Before we close the interesting pro- 
ceedings of this afternoon, I would wish to express on behalf of the com- 
mittee of Management of this Institution their giateful appreciation of the 
interest which IIis Excellency has always shewn in these schools. I hops 
that they are fulfilling the purpose which their worthy founder had in view, 
when he endowed and established them, and it is an encouragenaent to all 
who are engaged in the important woik of carrying on these schools, to find 
those in authoiity giving their countenance, as your Excellency invariably 
does, to projects which have in view the spread of education amongst the 
native youth of this place. We are also deeply indebted to Lady Frere and 
the Misses Fiere for so kindly gracing this meeting with their presence,, 
and we hope that they have been giatified by what they have witnessed 
to-day, ])artitularly as regards the Girls’ schools which are now so well 
attended as td lead us all to indulge the hope that the benefits of female 
education are being recognised by the Parsi community. With these few 
remaiks, I would leg to propo'.e a cordial vote of thanks to your Excellency 
and to Lady aud the Misses Frere for doing us the honour of being presenS 
here fo- day. 


■O' 
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[ Bomlay^ ZQtU ManJi 1865. ] 

Aitei the di«?tribution of prizes to the successful pupils^ 
HiS E\celltii( y Sir H B E Erere said — 

He did not think it -was necessary to put to a formal vote 
the losoiution which the Eev Mr "W. K Eletchei had ]ust 
pioposed tllelelt quite ceitain that it would meet the views 
of all the members of the Society and of the committee of 
management who wreie pie'-ent, and they might take it as 
being cained unanimously Tlie ladies and gentlemen who had 
done them the honour of being piesent that evening would 
see that they had separated the mote impoitant and more serious 
bus ness of the Institution liom the moie pleasing task of witnessmg 
the pcrformani es of the childien. The change had been m every 
lospect a most useful one, foi he, m common with the members of 
the committee, some weeks ago devoted a great deal of time and 
attention to the affairs of the Society — ^with, ho hoped, the best 
lesults, and he tiusted that each succeedmg yeai would show the 
good effects of what they had then done. With legard to tho moie 
important business of the Society, he had only one remaik to make, 
and it was, that he felt qmte certam that it would ha'se been much 
moie satisfactory to the gentlemen of the committee if aK the 

* ‘ Tliib Sooietj -wasi m 1815 bj the exortioni of tlie Ventnblo 

AicMcicon loinos, the fii&l Axchdcicon ot Bombay It has for itfl pnncipil objeefe 
the tiaining up of the ohilclicn ot Eniopeaus lu the pimciplos of Clnistiinitj, and 
teaching them such knowledge, and habits ot industry as may rcndoi ttiem utoful 
membois ot the comniunitv ’ Its pi opti desurnation is, “Tho Society for piomotmg 
the edueition of the pool Mithin the GoToinment ot Bombay.” Vide sketch of lUi 
history given in its llftj fiist annual repoit 

t That tho best tl ajaks ot tho assembly ■wci e due to His Excellent 
Sir Burtlt Fieie, tho Piebident tf Ihe feocietj andtoLuIyFreie, tli 0 luiypa.tiouc 6 ^ 
loi the honoui they had contuicd it by duatiihutiug the piiz^ that day. 
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. I tiLlic T\ho m^eie‘'fcil m — mid tlirif* ^ne Miy 

Uvt who-RCie iiot in ie^t«d — h d iuonied them -n tli tluii pie- 
•^enct^ It* iho>p Met tin,', to the "ime txtciit is tlic) laui d ne 
tLi diN JLmo -vi " 11 tliiig ^ 111 li did 1 l»'^d} IdvO tlie 
minuiiiT l)f 1 of till '' •'rtj nioic ro d tliin piddu coiiiiten'ince 
and jralilic ciilin m b mi tho=w % lio ne iiu^ on tho manijjeinent, 
^ut lie Mnijl) lb ,^iil 1^. to tbe S cnt}^ oi ivlio ne iiiteie''tod 
’n it*, V tit lie b} bi\iii„ tbtii cbildieii it tbe scliooKj and those 
poisons could not do a gieiler fiioui or show a gicatoi interest 
than by alien ling tbe puldic irt.cUuJs bold in couneclion \\itli 
^bom Hi mg sod '•o n uchfoi the sciious busmoss, be hid only 
o siy, with rogiid to tbe moie pleiniig bus ness of this dn , that 
be felt suie all tbe iisiters b id denied much pleasure fiuni -what 
they bad. seen "ud btud — a lesult which refected ciedit upon 
Ml Tb( n IS ind bis Issi'-linls who bad ebaigo of tbe Boys’ school, 
and uprn blH'' G iwer iiid tbe tc lebci s of Ibo Q-uls’ bcbool. The 
iieid Mr PVtcbci, thin whom no one was better able to 
'pcik ef tbe schools, bid alluded to tbe impioiement in the 
appeaianco of the cbildicn, and all bough IIis EYCcllency s 
ei:perieneo of tbe schools was not so long as Mr PI etcher’s, 
still bo bid witnessed this impiovement yeai after jear, and 
more so this jear than any other. He hoped that this im- 
piovement 'would be maintained by Miss G-ower among all 
the child ion under her cbaige On bobal f of Lady Fi ere be begged 
to thank the assembly for tbe honour they bad done to her, and be 
bopotl that al no distant day befoie tbe hot weather commences, 
the Society would peimit her Ladyship to pio-vide tbe cbildicn with 
a bttlo OHtertainmout. 


o- 
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feljiWwIiment of n» tfngUjiIi . 
null jgtiwjnftoial 
in §<ii»kif. 

18C6. 

000 

A public meeting waa Leld in the Town Hall to take measures 
for foun<ling a Classical and Commercial school in Bombay for 
Christian children of all denominations, under the presidency of 
His Excellency Sir H. B. E. Frere, K. C. B., G. C. S. L 

Ills Excellency addressed as follows ; — 

Gentlemen, —Before calling upon those gentlemen who have 
taken the lead in this matter to state ^\ hat they have to say 
this afternoon, I think it is as well to tell you that I have 
come here to-day — as 1 have no doubt most of you have done,— > 
rather to le«irn what it is proposed vre should do, than to attempt to 
dictate till course that should be nndert.ikoii. You are doubtless every 
one of } oil well aware of the gi’eat need which, we liojie, w'lll in 
some m( asure be supplied from to-day. It is a want which I btlieve 
is quite peculiar to Bombay, for you will be told that in the other 
Presidencies there are not only large and flourishing schools m exist- 
ence, hut there are very ample endowments for the instruction of the 
classes of children for whose education we propose to provide this 
day. At Calcutta there is the noble foundation of the Martiniere,* 
wdiich, to a great extent, educates a very large number of children 
of the upper olas-ses, who aro born in India. There are also the 

’* “La Marfcimere Oollege waa founded by Claude Martin, a native of Ljons ia 
France, and a Major-Geneial in tbe servioe of His Majesty, tbe King of Oude . By 
his will he bequeathed a anm of three hundi’ed and fifty thousand Sicca BopeeiJ, 
afterwards considerably augmented , to be devoted to the establishment of a school 
for the Ohribtiaai inhabitaate of Calcutta, under the direction of the Qovemiacnt of 
the Supieme Comt 
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St. Paul’s Scliooll- and Doveton College, § both of which educate upto 
'the standard that it is hoped this proposed school will do. Here in 
Bombay there were, as yoii all know, some means provided by 
private enterprise for giving a very fair education, by masters whose 
schools had more or less pretensions to alfording what we call a 
classical education ; and amongst the schools may be mentioned those 
of Mr. Boswell and Mr. Mainwaring. We may continually find in- 
stances of men, who partly at these private school, and partly by what 
they learn for themselves afterwards, obtain a very excellent education, 
and who not only become excellent members of the community but 
highl}’’ distinguished men. But as you ai'e nil aware, these piivate 
educational institutions were one by one obliged to be closed, some- 
times through the death of the master, or those who assisted him, 
and from other causes; and sometimes — perhaps more often — 
owing to tho enormous increase in the price of living in this Presi- 
dency. All the schools were thus closed. I believe I am not o^ er- 
fitatiug the subject when I say that within the bounds of this Pre- 
sidency there is no man who can give a better education than such 
as is afforded by the better class of what are called foundations for 
charity boys in England. Now, how few of the Europeans hero who 
wish to give a good education to their sons do so by sending theui 
home, you are all as well able to judge as T am ; and it w as for the 
purpose of meeting the wants of those classes, that the schools, 
which I hope may be tho result of what wo may do to day, were in- 
tended; and 1 think before we go further, it is as well -wo should 
limit our consideration to t he education of the children of the 
upp«r classes of Europeans in this count ly, who from one cause or 
another cauuot well send their children to England. 1 need not toll 
you I should be the last person to discourage any project for tho 
education of tho childrou of the poorer classes ; hut their wants are 

f This Institation founded in IS 15 , aiil is nn lei the conbiol of a Committee, 

of which the Bi-.hop of Calcutta is Piesident . 

§ ^ ‘This College is at tachod to the Parental Academic Institution, a boarding 
ftwd day-school, which was established on tho l&t Alarpli 1823, bj a hodj of 
Christian pvrents who were anvious to aecuie for then childien the benefiU ot 
liberal education. In 1855, a legaoj of two laklis an I thirty thon-and Rupees, was 
bequeathed to the Institution, h,\ the lab Cajitiin .Inhii Do^flou 
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to some extent already supplied, and means for still fiirtlier stipidy. 
ing ttem are in progress. But the upper classes have no such Bchools ; 
for their children, and the pressing want felt by all the upper class- ' 
es who are tied to this country as it were, is the want* -of good 
schools for the boys of their community ; of a school which would be ' 
equivalentV^^d the Grammar School in England or the High School 
in Scotlandi litnd at which so many of the most useful men we have- ^ 
had in thls^eduntry have been educated. I may mention in passing,' 
J^Qw^much has already bibn done by the Roman Catholics in th^ ' 
ea^', fair the education of their own children. They felt the want'-' 
for ttiernselves, as we feel the want for ourselves ; they set to work ■ 
to supply it, aud they met with such encouragement and assistance 
as the Government could give them, I am happy to say. But ho^ ;. 
thing that was done by the Government was done otherwise thim j 
to moot the efforts made by the Roman Catholics themselves. And 
this brings me to notice another' point which we should £il].reniemberi' 
It is not, as I understand it, at all meant to come to Government-^ 
and ask them to do the work of the parents and friends of the , 
childi’en in this matter} what the Government can do to aid the 
work, they will do with all their hearts and souls ; but I am 
certain that to ask the Government to do more, would be to ask . 
them to do.tliat whibh they have no intention of uudei’takiug, • ^}ad 
which it. is tho.parehts’ duty to fulfil. Aud here I may notice one; q^; 
two points connected with what is considered to be the dirty of the!; 
Government, and respecting which it is well wo should clearly.’, 
understand one another. There are some people — and many : of 


them are persona who know India well, and take great interest-M 
it — ^who say that this education is a matter which . belongs to:' 
parents alone, and that the Government should take no part, in; .ih'j; 
that the niatter should be left entirely to private enterprise .Sind!:^, 
what, the children’s parents think fit. Now I must say ,I do 
all agree in that opinion, and that I do not- think.it is ..an hjpihtP^,* 
;which is taken by the people, by. the natives of India them!selydk^ 
;.iloqh'hpon it that the Government are more or. less bpnnl 
; 4he R’ar0peaus'whO'Cqme out to this Country either in, 

('.shinfiCh or ^ the strefngthAf'the- hlmpire b j ;their 
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^Temujent are continually reminded tliat they are as much etrengtk- 
• ened by those who are out of their serTice, as by those in their ser- 
vice, and that the G-overmuent recognise the fact that it is their 
duty to make life here as tolerable and as profitable to all those 
who thus support them, and to assist the people in doing their 
duty to their children as they would do in Europe. This is 
the clear duty of the Government ; and I am quite sure if you 
put it to the chiefs of India or to our good friends here, the wealthy- 
native gentlemen of this city, or to the ryots -who pay so many 
tares, they will agree in saying, that it is as much the duty of the 
Government to do what they can to aid parents in educating their 
children, as it is to provide for the care and the transit of our 
soldiers and for such as belong to the Civil Ser-nce. But this fact 
wiU not in any way lead us one step heyond that point at which pa-r 
rents can expect external aid towards the education of their children. 
On the other hand, something has been said to the effect that the 
Government are a little too apt to look to their duty to tho natives 
in the matter of education, whilst they have been negligent in their 
duty towards their European subjects. Now I can’t admit that 
there is any real ground for that argument, for I can only say that 
if any portion of tho community would come forAvard and do what 
the Government have a right to expect them to do in the matter of 
education, they Avould find precisely the same aid given them by the 


Government that any portion of the native community has hitherto 
received. In this matter I do not think vre can too. high- 
ly estimate tho value of sinking aU minor differences that exiat 
. among the Reformed Churches, in order to successfully establish 
thn school, for I believe we have only to look back to what has been" 

. ’ d.onetin^fdrmer days in our own country, to see that this is not bnly- . 

’ a feasible plan, but the right to set about doing what "we waht 
;doEe ; for the great body of schools whose constitution 1 wish to 
see imitated in the present case, date ' their origin from the; time . 
ivheh^men were Uot forgetful of their duties in religion, and when 
;■ ithey Were not latitudinarian in' thcif religious views. Those, schools 
r the time of the Reformation, and from that flay to the 

haye done more for the njiid(tie classes; of Biiglaud than 
:l;|ahy hth,ep kind^offedheational institntiohs.j kt those schools, ns - Xj,, 
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naed not remind gentlemen who have been educated there, meet 
not only tho children of members of the Established Church of 
England, but the children of the greater portion of members of all 
the other Eeformed Churches, resident in the neighbourhood of the 
schools. And it is very seldom you find an instance where it is 
thought necessary by a denominational church to have a school of 
its own, when there is a good grammar school in the neighbourhood* 
I trust we shall find it equally possible to have the same state of 
things in this country, upon the basis of the agreement which has 
been come to by the gentlemen who have brought us here to-day, and 
that that basis will satisfy us, that without neglecting what is most 
important — ^namely, the religious instruction of the children, they 
have settled and agreed upon a common ground of action on which 
we can all meet together. 

The Eev, Dr. Wilson proposed a vote of tlianks to His Excellency for hu 
kindness in taking the chaii*, and in doing so, said he would just make ont 
observation. He ( Dr. Wilson ) had sometimes been connected with importanl 
movements in vbicb the assistance of the Go-veinox and the Goveinmcn' 
was required, and on such occasions be had geneially felt some anxiety 
But happily, there was no need for such anxiety heie, because they knev 
the heartiness with which His Excellency had gone into die question. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Couch seconded the motion, and exjiressed hii 
hearty concurrence in the undertakmg, and wishes for its success. 

His Excellency, in returning thanks for the compliment, 
said that he might be allowed to say that he felt a some" 
what personal interest in this movement because it was to 
an institution of this kind he owed all the learning he h^^d 
ever had. It was in a grammar school founded in the time ol 
Edward TI., and reformed in the time of Queen Anne hy Eoherl 
Mason, that he had learned whatever little he o\or did learn at 
school. That school was conducted by a Christian minister, who wat 
a very strict man in his own way of thinking, but His ExccUencj 
believed that in the school they had representatives of al 
the Christian denominations in England, and that those represeuta 
fives were drawn from among every class of society. ’When, he wai 
last at home, he had the pleasure of calling on his old schoolfellows 
some of them he found were highly respectable tradesmen, who wpih 
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seniug belliud tlieir counters aud \vlio "wore \cry glad to se© 
him back from ludia — others were in the army, the navy, 
the church, and at the bar, aud he had the gralihcation of seeing 
one or two in Parliament. Tie could only add that in the school all 
they looked to was what a boy did If a boy behaved himself like a 
man and tried his best to become a scholar, his schoolfellow's thought 
him an honour and did their best for him , but if bo w'as the contrary, 
and no credit to tbe school, they did their best to turn lum out. He 
hoped those brought up m Bombay grammar school would derive 
profit from their instiuetiou here, and that tliey would have the 
same pkasnre that he found in meeting hm old schoolfellows in 
after life, in whateter rank they might be. 


[ Boviia^, 22nil "Felruary 1867. ] 

0 

A Mncriya to receive the first report of the above Board 
was held in the Town Hall under the presidency of His Excellency 
Sir H. B E. Frere, K. C. B , G. C. S I. 

* The Ho3<’ble Mb,. Ebskine pioposed a vote of thanks to the Chairtnafl, 
and said that he had a duty to perform m acknowledging theii obligation to 
His Excellency the Governor for presiding on this occasion. It was especially 
•incumbent upon the meeting to offer their thanks to him that evening 
as it must be so difficult to him to find leisure — ^he ought rather to say make 
leisure — to comply w ith their invitation. But he ventured also to think that 
it would be encouraging to His Excdleucy hereafter to reflect that the latest 
meeting at which he was able to preside at Bombay was one whose objects 
he had been so strenuous a promoter — a meeting to draw together all classes 
of the commumfy for the purpose of ■^ecuiing among our own countrymen 
the blessing* of education. 



Tun HoN'BLnMr. Jusrif'x: (jiiiBS, in secomling- tb(j resolution, said lie 
•was quite sure that it ivas one "w hicli -would require no observations from, him ' 
to ensure its being- caiiied. lie hhould tlierelbie content himself v ith uiahing 
a few leinark'i about the subject now before the meeting. It had been objected 
in one of the newspapers that day th.il the schools which the Board has 
foimded were merely eleiuentaiy — that thej I'ould be (lussed only as infant 
schools — and that this was not the kind of schools wdneh were v anted 
for the rising generation of Europeans in thi> coiiutiy. In rejdy to that he 
could only say — and he knew he should he home out hy the clergymen under 
whose immediate biipeiwi'don the schools were going on — that the masters tvho 
presided over them were quite able to ghc a supciior English education, hut 
that the children -who attend the schools v cre not able to receive more thnu 
a purely elementary education. He 'wa^ happy to say, and His Excellency 
would bear him out — that in the school at Colaha the superintendent was 
for many years in charge of a school in Sind which was &u)>poTted under the 
supervision of His Excellency Hir Birtle Erere, and Bir Bnrtle knew person- 
ally that the gent leintin was quite lit to iinpail to the childicn an educa- 
tion equal to anything which European bo;ss up to 11 or 15 years of age 
receive at homo. Of course he ( Mr. Justice thhhs ) did not mean a classical 
education, as that was not at present requm'd in this rountry ; hut the Board 
in foimdnig these element.uy .schools had taken the low('st hut also the 
fimest Ibmidation upon which to build a supers! ruet me which ivould be 
hereafter capable of providing an edm'ation, should it he required, to prepare 
pupils for the TJuiveisity. He thought this should be kno-wii, as he knew 
that in some quarters it had been said that they had only instituted element- 
ary schools. The subject itself -wms one of the utmost importance, nudhe could 
only say that he had been present at several discusoions on this subject, 
and he felt sure that every person in Bombay, from His Excellency down- 
ward, was fully impie&sed •wuth the impoi-tnuce of doing all in his power for 
the benefit of the rising geuenition of Bomliay. 

His Excellency, in acknowdodging the resolufion said: — 
Ladies and Gl-entlemen, — I thank you for tho rosolution which has 
been moved by the Hon’blo Mr. Erskino and seconded by thh " 
Hon’ble Mr Gibbs ; and in so doing I would vonture to mako a 
few remarks on the general subject of education. I came hero 
this evening to be a hearer rather than a speaker, in the expectation 
of learning what has been, done by tho Diocesan Board ; and I am 
Tery glad to hear from the report which has been read by the 



,NoeTouu’}r and from the facts ]la^o been slated by tbo 

Lord Uisbop and tho otber geutlemcu, nbo had ppokcu, that 
so mucli,*real progress has been made. There is one point on 
which 1 fully agree with the Lord Bishop and tho Clin f Justice, 
and that is, that any stati-^tical f'ct« which wo might obtain Munhl 
gne a most imperfect idea of tlic need of improved means of 
vdncuiion among the European-' of Bombay. There is really no 
ueees'-ity for wailing for Ihoae facts. This much is clear to 
whoc’mr travels much in this Presidency, that there are vast 
numbers of European children, and children of European descent, 
w ho liavo arrived at an age when they Fhonid be attending infant 
schools. "When Ave como to inquire into this matter we find 
that there .‘<rc many parents who do not ostensibly belong to our 
Church, and that there arc many instances AAliero tho serAuces of 
the Church arc available while they are not heartily received; but 
I am quite certain that in cases v^liere those Europeans are parents 
of chihlrcn, it seldom or noAor happens that they wdll not receive 
from the hands of our clergATUon an education for their children. 
1 fully concur in tho opinion oipressed by tho Chief Justice that 
wo hhould regard the present Mate of our educational affairs in 
Bombay as a famine of education — famine which should be met 
by the prompt, and ready, and energetic movement which such an 
emergency •requires. Some years ago there were \ci’y few Euro- 
peans Avho used to giA e their children anything more than an 
elementazy cdAication to fit them for the military sen ice; and 
even those occupying a position in the Cuil Service who AAero 
ahl# to pay liberally for the education of their children could not 
send thein elsewhere for this purpose. The superior class of clerha 
and imcovenanted servants A\ere at that time men who would now 
lie considered in very easy cireumstances, but they had not 
facilities which the oA'erland route to Europe has opened up to na 
now. Hence there were a few men of attainments who opened 
schools in Bombay and who were able to give an excellent education. 
Some of these schools were maintained for many years in a most 
flourishing condition, and sent forth a number of well-educated 
young men, who even at this day would be considered to have 
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received a vei*y good middle class edacaiion. Bui tilings are very 
much changed now, and the change is maiuly owing to the cnorm- < 
OUB influx of Europeans. Those who were in easy circiumf,tances, 
such as the servants of Government, now find themselves compara- » 
tively pinched by having to pay the fees they used to pay for their ' 
children’s education. A few who ai'e more fortunate are obliged to 
send their children to England to be educated there ; but there has 
been such a groat influx of a class who may bo said to have no per* 
manent home in this country — people who eomo here, not with the 
dehbei’ate inteuiion, as men did in former years, of spending half 
their lifetime in India, hut who intend to return home in a fevr 
years , — ^that it i'> impossible for them to obtain for thoir childreH 
similar cducatioual ad^antages to those which they could obtain 
for them at home I ohoiild ho sorry if anything wdiich [ have said 
should ho considorod as a plea for relaxing our cfToris in favour of 
education. Lideed, there are strong reasons wdiy there should be 
continued public etlbi’ts. We should cndeaiourto pcrsuiido our 
countrymen who come here with families, and w ho intend to remain 
hero for a very short time, to uso that time iu educating their 
children, and uot to allow them to grow up, as they too frequently 
do now, complotcly uucducatod. Now, I umuld say a few words 
with regard to the duties of Govorumont concorning this question, 
r would not in the least assail the liew which the Chief Justice 
lias talceu. in this matter. I believe, on the contraj.’y, that he 
has hju'dly stated as fully as ho might have dono, the obligations 
which Lord Cauuiug undertook to explain w'hon he published the 
minute, in accordance with which the Diocesan Board was constitu- 
ted. Lord Canning’s view w'as this, that w'hile as a matter of secular 
education, it was not advisabloto make any difleronco between class 
and class, still the Europeans had a ])re-emiuont claim to the atten- 
tion of the British Government ; — ^tliat the British Government 
of India was hound to look to something more than the hare edii- 
oational part of the question; — ^that it was bound, iu the case of 
soldiers, of mechauics, of sailors, and of all others who are brought 
out by the British Government to assist in the administration of 


* The lie \ a. Mr. G. 0. Bojuell, M. A, 
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tlio affairs of this country, — ttai it, bound in tbe case of all 
Ibese to luabc bpecial provision for their education. It was on 
these grounds that Lord Canning drew up his minute. He pro- 
posed that the firii overtures should come from those who required 
assistanoo for educational purposes ; and I think this roquiroment 
should bo borne in mind by all who are interested in the proceed- 
ings of this meeting. With regard to eiery other class, the 
(■Government miial neeeis«!arily- take the initiati\e. It must say, — 

( as it does in the case of the University, for in&tanee, ) ‘‘Here 
is a certain >tandard up to -which you must come.” You must 
remember that tbe qucsstion of religion is entirely set aside, — 
necessarily, I believe, as in all the educational questions of India 
the subject of religion must necessarily be set aside, as it is in tbe 
case of schools which aro State-supported in Heiaud. But with 
the European population the case is dilVcreut. Tliey would not 
accept — and I W’uuld he very sorry to see the Government press 
upon them — an education in w'hich they have no pai‘t ; and it is 
this which constitutes a difficulty — a difficulty which, 1 think only 
requires to be pointed out to be removed. It is necessary, with 
the children of European parents, that these religious questions 
should bo provided for ; and as the Government cannot come for- 
ward and order tbe various seels to adopt one common kind of 
religious education, it can only say to them, — “You must organise 
your own system of schools, you must say what you ai‘e going to 
teach, and tlieu state to Government what aid you require.” I feel sure 
that when this ia done — when parents and those interested in these 
schaols come forw ard and say, — that they have organised a plan of edu- 
cation, and have organised schools, and that such and such branches 
of learning, joined with religion, aro to bo taught in them, — then I 
fgel confident that the Government of British India will ne\er be 
wanting in its duty to you, but will give you the public support 
which you require. Before I conclude I would say a few words 
concerning the duty of that class to which I myself and so many 
[ gentlemen now present belong — mean the laity of this city. I 
> do not believe that many of us have any idea of the inadequate 

^ number of our clergy to the duties required of them, In this 

i particular matter it would be necessary for the clergy to go round. 
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P7i(l fintl oiii" among tlie fluctuating European population — a popola* 
tion wh.ieTi is now in Bombay and now in ilio Mofu«.sil — what is 
needed for the cdiiration of their children ; but this is a duly to 
Tvhieli tho pro'*cnt clergy is absolutely inadequate, and they must 
bo asbisted by tho laity. Ajid how do \\o do oiu’ duty in this 
manner y llow many of us do more than subbcribo to insiitutions 
of this sort ? It was only to-day that I happened to be at the 
Byculla Schools — schools which, if they were properly woihcd, 
would provide for the education of so large a number of European 
cliildrou in tlu-s eily — and I could not help recollecting, that when, 
last year, tho Lord Euhop and so many of tho elergjmen of 
Bombay who ha^ o tahen a lifo-long interest in this institution 
were spending day after day in tho hope of raising these schools 
ahove their present position — there wcic \cry few gentlemen — 
eortaiiily not a do/.en — who took the trouhlo to come and ghe us 
anything in the shape of advice or assistance, or — wdiat was still 
more Auluablc — their ciiticism; and when I asked tho clergyman 
who is nowin charge of tho Boys’ School what aid ho got in the 
way of visiting or assislaneo from any persons, ho confessed to me 
that few of the ladies ofBomhay habitually visited the Girls' School, 
and that ho hardly recollocled any layman who was a habitual 
visitor to the Boys’ School. Now, this is a matter in which e’lery 
one of ns can do something to a&si^t• I should bo >cry sorry to 
sec the general direction of tho Board taken out of those hands 
in which it has been placed ; but every one of us might consti- 
tute himself a lay-helper in the matter, and if he would do some- 
thing besides suhsciihing — if he would look up the parents of 
children whenever ho can — ^if tho English laity of Bombay would 
iako this view of their duty, then there will soon he no want of 
success, and the present giiorous reproach which now* lies upon us 
would soon he removed. 1 am sorry to have detained yon so long^, 
but as this is tbe last opportunity which I shall have of addrossiug 
you, I thought it my duty to evpress my licw^s on this subject, and 
I beg to return you my thanks for the vote you have just passed. 





5l)w giilvunui iU'd Idinfinc 

[ JBomlay, IZlh Deconler 1SC2 ] 


A Distkibutiox of piizes and '<cliol n Inps! to the successful giiTu 
attending tlie schooK of the al)o\e Socictj took jdace at the house 
of Mantialdris Nathnbhaij E«q. IIis Excellency the Governor 
presided on the occii'-ion. 

After the Report was road hf Rao S(\heh Yishvunuth Niira} an 
Maudhk, the Secretary, Ilis Excellency addicssed us follows j 

lie expiG«sod on hehalf of hnnsclf and Lady Freie, and of tho 
assenihled company, the giatixication which tlie pioceedings of 
tho evening' hud afforded tlunr, and he added that he vishtd especi- 
ally to state, on hehalf of Government, their high nppicciation of 
the spontaneous efforts V hieh had been made h;^ the gentlemen of 
the Society in promoting female education, and their sense of the 
great progress vhich had been already made. IJis Excellency could 
not help oentrasting vhab they had witne'ssed this er erring with what 
he had seen nearly twenty-eight years before in what he believed 
was the first school estahli'^hed for females of the uj)]ier classes in 
We‘»tora India. INothing could he strong-er than tlie contrast between 
tlffi little hand of Biiihmiui gnls, who were taught reading and 
writing almost by stealth in the veiandah of a luinous old palace in 
Poona, and the scene now before them, when they saw the children 
• of some of the w'e.dthiest and most intelligent Hindu gentlemen in 
Bombay assembled in such numbers in that magnificent mansion to 
receive their piizes before the large and influential assemblage then 
present. But, the chief value of the sucecHsful exertions of 
the Society was to be found hi the high and pinre motives 
which had actuated those who took tho leading part in this 
important work. They had been mo's ed by no desire to secure the 
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approval of G-overnineut, for G-ovcrnment waq neccsftarlly passive 
in the matter ; they had been actuated by no desire for popular 
applause, for they had too often met with, apathy, misrepresenta- 
tion, and even active opposition. lie believed, they had been success- 
ful, mainly owing to the purity of their motive, a single-hearted 
desire to oxtcud to the daughters of their race the same advantages 
of education which they themselves had enjoyed and so highly 
valued. Whether we look to tho difllcultics they have overcome or 
the progress they have achieved, llis Excellency felt assured that 
Dr. Bhaii D.lji and his associates had established their title to be 
enrolled among tho real heroes and benefactors of their race. But 
while congratulating them on what they had achieved, His Excel- 
lency said he would remind them of tho arduous task which still 
lay before thorn. They had declared their intention of endeavour- 
ing to secure to the women of India the full ])enefits of an 
“European system of education, ” and looking to what the Society 
had achieved, His Excellency felt no doubt of their success ; but 
let them ever bear in mind what an European syslom of Education 
really meant. It meant not merely reading, writing, and accounts, 
tho simple rudiment s of instruction, but that the woman should 
be as completely educated as the man. The details of that edu- 
cation would of cour.so vary, bui the pi’omibe the Society had given, 
involved a pledge not to rest content with the results of their exer- 
tions till the women of India were so educated as to be the fit 
companions of the educated men. It w'as late in the day to at- 
tempt to answer any ohjoctious as to “ uhat was tho tise of all 
this trouble,” and whether tho women were not better without 
Ho such question could possibly arise in tho minds of those men 
who had themselves received and appreciated a good education, 
To all others, His Excellency would simply say that it was the lixeci „ 
and deliberate opinion, not of England only but of all civilized 
Europe, that no nation, could have a pretence to tho character of 
a civilized nation, in which tho women were not on a par with 
the men, in point of refinement and education. "Whether cJvib’zed 
Europe was right or wrong in this opinion, His Excellency would 
not now discuss. He would only assure those among his native 
friends who had any doubts on the subject, that Europe would al- 



ways <11 tru si tlie Liglicst pretensions to civil i/al lull, in vvluch. tlii s 
one ilibtinctive DiJirli was vvanliug* It would bo sai<l tLat a good 
female liducati on involves great expense. Of this there could bo 
no dou^'t, for the report which had just been read, pointed to tho 
rxpoust* at the on(‘ great olistncle which remained ; but this was a 
point on which they would find that the greater progress they 
made, the more would their ideas of tho subject expaud. At 
present, a few rupees seemed a very large sum to pay for the in- 
slruction of the daughters of even tho richer members of society ; 
but Ills Excellency believed that before long, they would consider 
no cvponditnro too great to secure areally sound education for their 
daughlerfi. Jlis Excellency would apjieal to some of the native 
ladies [ tho Misscb Manahji ] and gentlemen near him, who had 
travelled in Europe, to illuhtrate w’hat ho stated. They would bo 
able to toll their native friends, that not only wore tho sums which 
are spent in England on the education of daughters absolutely very 
largo, but that in compari''On to tho whole family income, they are 
relatively far larger than most native gentlemen w’ould believe pos- 
sible : and that there was iu fact no saciitico w'hicli an ordinary 
English family of the bettor classes w ould not make, to have its 
children, but especially the daughters of tho family, w’ell educated 
according to their degree in life. After expressing his concur- 
rence with that portion of the I’cport which pointed to ihe neces- 
sity of home instruction through good govornessos and educated 
mothers of families, IJis Excellouey expressod his conviction that 
tho dlfiiciilty with regard to means to which the report alluded, 
w^ould speedily be overcome through the liberality of the native 
genllcmen of Bombay. In cvoiy other respect, they might foel 
confident of success. Ilis Excellency appealed to Er. Bhflu Efijfs 
antiquarian researches to confirm his assertion, that the non- 
education of females was a modern innovation, totally repugnant to 
tho ancient traditions of tho Hindus ; and he instanced Ahalyd Bal 
Holkar and tho present Begam of Bhopal as proving that the native 
ladies of modern days are in no respect inferior to those of ancient 
days in capacity for filling with distinction tho highest and most 
dUficult pn-itions in life. 
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His Eveolloucj/ iliou adtlrosscil a Ti'-w words iu ilie Maiithi 
Jtingnago to tlio girls ol’ the WaratLi clashes, who wero soaiod near' 
luiu, eKprcsBivo of iho gratiRcalion which thoir progrena had aftord- 
od to all present , and, on liohalf of Lady Ercro, lIis Ei^cellency 
said lhat she hoped, on hor rehirn from Europe, that some of the 
yoaiig ladle's in theso schools wonld bo able to converse -with her m 
English. In conclusion, IIh Extellcney evpressed to the President 
and hlonibors of the Committee his ho^ie iliat they Avould ore long 
reinovo from Bombay tho reproach to which, he fcai’cd, il would 
be liable now that Her Most Gracious Majesty tho Queen would 
have didi cult y in finding, among her Bombay subjects any one 
Hindu lady of rank, who w’’ould bo ablo to comerso wnth llor 
Majosly in hor owu lauguago. 


gJiti'TiU'i] mill 

,f(ii‘ietij> J-diooR 

[ Bomhiif, Vlil} Becemhor 1SG3 ] 

000 

A distribution of prizes and acholarbliips to the successful gfrls 
nlimidmg the sehooU of tho above Society, took place at tlie house 
ottko Hon’hle JagaunathSankarisett. His Excellonoy tho Q-ovomor 
presided on tho occasion. •* 

A.l‘ter the report was read by Rao Saheh Vishvanath Narayan 
Mandhk, the Secretary, llis Excellency said: — 

lie congratulated tho Society on the continued progre&s evinced by 
the Secretary's clear and bubiuess-like report. Ilis Exoellenoy was 
inclined to think that they had nearly reached the limit of what was to 
be accompUfsUed ])y their present org^mization and piesent means of 
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leaching^; and tlicvefore ha had heai*d with peculiar interest and satis- 
faction that part of the report which alluded to the establishment of a 
normal school, and the employment of pioperly qualified female 
teachers.'* Without such aid, lie felt assuied e\enthe existing- rate of 
progress could not he maintained, and much impiovementn as impossi- 
ble. He referred, for confirmation of his opinion m this respect, to Mr. 
Dadabhni Nnoioji (late a Piofe^^sorin the Elphinstone College, and 
now Piofefesor of Gnzerathi m University College, London ), whom 
he was glad to see among them after several years usefully and 
honorably spent in England and ■who he felt suie, must be gratified 
at the progiess made dining his absence by the Society of which he 
had been one of the earliest and most earnest and energetic membei*s.t 
Mr. Dadabhai would tell them that, in England, it was reckoned 
quite impossible for any hut a woman properly to instruct female 
childien, and that none but a lady m mind and education could he 
a fitting instructress for girls of the highest class in families where 
the men received a liberal education, such m fact as most of the girls 
in the schools now before them. His Excellency was glad to see 
that the Society adopted as their srondaid of teaching the principle that 
the women of any class must be educated to the same extent as the 
men of the class, and he felt assured that the suppoiteis of the Society 
would not be content w ith any lower meaMire of soccer's m their 
efforts. He did not participate in the feais expie«-sed intheieport 
as to the reMilt of the bUdden and enoimons influx of wealth tnio 
Homhay. No doubt such jirospeiity had in itself a deba><ing tendency 
as leading to the pursuit of mere material pleasuie and enjoyment. 

* 'B.econlly by tie plillantluopic and tinweaiying extttionb of Mist Maiy Ciipenter, 
a Female 'ftomal School lias been established in Bombay, towaids ithioh the 
Oovernment of India have made a lihend giant of Bt 12, 000 per annum . For the 
detailt of the scheme, xide Mist Carpentei’s Six Montht in Indio, Yol. U, pp, 
13M62. 

*rhe valuable and disinterested tervlces nhicU Frofessor Badabho} JTaoroji 
rendered to this country, — in the advancement of the social, political ' and moral 
welfare of its inhabitants, — ^were publicly acknowledged at a meeting held in the 
Framji Kawotji Institute on the 2dth. July 1869 , by his numerous friends and 
admirers, who presented him villi a handsome pmte, and voted for a life-size 
portiait of hit to be placed in the above Institute . 

ae 
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But a gi'eat propoition of their merchants hod rLoU n that they weie 
alive to the responsibilities which such riches carried with them, an(i 
that they were able to make a g’ood use of tliem, and His Excellency 
trusted that a large amount of this wealth would be devoted to 
objects connected with female education. Ilis Excellency then 
touched on the question of vernaculai* English education, lie said 
it reminded him of the old story of the discussion regniding the two 
sides of the shield, and that they might as w'ell attempt to decide 
whether the walls and floor of the magnificent house they weie then 
in, were more necessary to its completeness than the furniture and 
ornaments. Their object was to educate the mothers offatnie 
generations, and for this puijiose a coriect knowledge of uhut was 
emphatically the mother tongue of the pupils, ought to he their first 
object. This was, as it were, the shell of the building. But as a 
house with hare walls, floor and roof might coutain all that whs 
necessary for existence, hut would still he a very incommodions 
residence, so no education could be reckoned complete without a 
knowledge of English or some equally rich and complete foreign 
language. His Excellency dwelt on the value of the study of some 
foreign language as in itself a necessaiy part of education without 
any reference to the special value of its literature. Ho then adveittd 
to the connection of Government with female education. It was 
sometimes alleged that Goverament ought to do mm e than it had 
hitherto done to promote female education. The gentlemen he w-as 
addressing well knew that the Government of Bombay had hitherto 
abstained from active interference with female education, not because 
they were indifferent to the subject, for they regarded it as oilB of 
the most important, he might almost say most important, of all 
the divisions of secular education, but Government considered that 
the subject was one which propejly belonged to, and could only be 
efficiently superintended by, the educated men of the native com- 
munity, and believed they should do more harm than good by 
interring in the matter. But it did not at all follow that the actioa || 
of Government with regard to education generally wonld he barren ^ 
of results, as regarded female education. It was not only useless, i 
hut practically impossible, to educate any large body of native females I 
above the sttafftard of the men in the class to which they belongs j 



and Governmpni: felt assured that the first effect of giving a really 
’ sound English education to native gentlemen would be that they 
would nqt only feel desirous to have their wives and daughters 
educated, 'but that they would feel absolutely ashamed to let them 
remain in a state inferior to 'themselves, as regards educational 
advantages. IIis Excellency considered the result of the Society’s 
labours as a very 'satisfactory proof of the soundness of the view 
Government had taken in this matter, and he confidently looted to a 
further progressive impiovement from its Iaboui*s. His Excellency 
concluded by saying that be trusted his venerable friend the Lord 
Bishop of Calcutta would favor them with a few remarks. 

The Bight Rev. G. E. L. Cotton, the Lord Bishop of Calcutta and 
the Metropolitan of India, at His Excellences request, next made some 
observations upon the report. His Lordship was of opinion that female 
education has reached a higher level in Bombay than any other 
part of India. There arc more girls thoroughly well-educated in 
Bombay, certainly more than in Calcutta, and His Lordship trusted that the 
Society would go on and prosper. It appeared &om the report that gentle- 
men had too much to do v ith these schools ; and His Lordship pointed to 
the great desirability of vs oman being the instructress of woman. Referring 
to the medium of education, His Lordship was of opinion, with the Society 
and "With His Excdlency the Governor, that the Vernacular should be the 
foundation, and that they must go on and add English to it. The education 
of females amohg the native community, aided only by their own exertions, 
was a movement highly honorable, in His Lordship’s opinion, to Bombay. 
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[ Bomlay^ let April 1805. ] 

A Dibtutuxpitojt of prizes and scholarships to the successful 
girls attending the schools of tho abo\o Society took place at the 
residence of Bhagwandas Purshotamdas, Esq., at Breach Candy, 
His Escolloncy tho Governor presided on tho occasion. 

After the Boport was read by Eao Saheb Vishvanath Narayan 
Mandlik, tho Secretary, His Excelloncy said — 

Ladies and Gentlemen, — ^This concludes tho business of 
the evening, except the fireworks, which, I daro say, wiE not 
bo tho leasi attractive feature of the proceedings, so that little 
time remains, if you wiE hear with mo for a few minutes, 
to return to Mr. Bhagwandas and other gentlemen our 
thanks for past favors and for the additional pleasure we 
have just enjoyed. During the past week or two Lady Erere 
and my&olf have visited several of tho educationfd institu- 
tions of this island, especially those for the education of native 
children only ; and I can assure you that nothing ftm possibly 
give nje greater pleasure than to see the evidences which they af- 
ford of the interest which is taken hy native gentlemen in the 
cause of female education. It is not only that they see the number 
of schools — it is not only that thoy see the number of scholars, are 
increasing, but that the girls are getting an education ; and it is 
only uecossary to look around us wherever we go to see that some- , 
thing more than tho mere school education of the femaleB is make* 
ing progress. There are many things which strike a stranger, but 
ospoci ally an old inhabitant of India, that no matter what part of 
the country ho may visit, he will witness signs of increasing pros- 
perity, It is pleasant to seo the proofs of extended pi*omi8e, and 
I think I speak tho sentiments of all the European ladies and 
gentlemen pre8e]j||;, that nothing can possibly giye them greater 



plf*a'?iirp ilian io '»oc tlio eMMenccq meet ns on every side of 
the iucreAsed appreciation of education hj the nathes of this 
country. Through you they are being treated as ive aro in the 
habit of >c‘eing treated our fellow creatures. When wo see ladies 
and children dri\ ing about m tbo open air, or '«ceing tlie native 
gentlemen taking a walk in tlie country — I may say that thero 
are few tilings which giie an old Indian greater pleasure than 
this. Ou one or two former occasions when I had the ploasuro 
of addressing joii, I have contented myself with saying to 
tho'.e nati'vo gentlemen who do not yet agree with us in these 
matters, that if they wish to approach to English habits they must 
first of all agree with us in this important matter. I hope you ivill 
boar with mo if 3 tell you that I feel tliis is a matter of great in- 
terest and highly important. All the native gentlemen who are 
here this e\oning will recollect what a dark cloud came over the 
civilisation of the whole world when the einliijaiion of Oreece and 
Home was ovens helmed by the inroads of barbarians. They carri- 
ed w'ith them a S} stem of barbarism w’hich we can scarcely con- 
ceive in our day, — ^unless it is such as the Pmdarees give us some 
notion of. WeU, all the countries of the world liai o been steeped 
in a like barbarism. If you read attentively the history of how the 
world recovered from barbarism you will see that there wore two 
great causes — one, the religion which we English profess, and the 
other the spirit of chivalry. The spirit of chivalry was nothing 
else than an appreciation of good society. It was this, as every 
historian wdU tell you, which had a pre-eminent and marlted share 
during many centuries in rescuing Europe from barbansm and 
bringing.it to its present state of civilization. The work has 
been done, and we can trace to-day some of its manifestations, 
({here is no doubt that our ancestors regarded the female portion 
of the community as the great, almost the cliief instruments in 
bringing back civilization to Europe. I wish all my native friends 
to recollect that this spirit, although it manifested itself chiefly 
there, was not confined to Europe. If they will read any history of 
Bajpootana, they wiU see that this spiint, was a desire to make 
them as far as possible equal to this. This spirit is essentially the 
spirit ol the old Hindu races— a spirit which subdtied India and 
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drove out tlio barbarous tribes of those days, and formed such com. 
luuuiLies that tliey are now, after the duration of many centuries, 
still vigorous and still able to oppose to us a vital power which 
in spite of this Government and its forces, can command the 
respect of aU who go among thorn. Now this is a fact which the 
rising community of this country should ponder. It is a matter, 
of great importance, too, that tho native gentlemen are learning 
to onjoy tho society of tho ladies of their families, which we in 
Europe — and in England especially — look upon as tho best reward 
of our lives ; but I would have those gentlemen here who have 
aspirations for a high political position to beHcvo that those great 
changes which we all look for cannot bo achieved without such 
experiments as those of this Committee raising the social position 
of the ladies of this country generally. I trust that this question is 
fast proceeding out of tho region of argument, and that it is going 
soon to bo accepted by yon, as it already is by ns, an acknowledged 
fact ; but since wo met lost year I have come across some very 
intelligent native gentlemen, and they say, as the result of obser* 
vation and rcdcction — “All this is very well for you ; but our 
systems and our ways are different, and we get on much better 
in the way in which we have hitherto lived— keeping onr wives 
and families apart from ourselves and never letting them see 
us or join with us in society. ” I am afraid that perhaps a few 
gentlemen who have enlarged thoir minds with reading and travel 
are apt to take views of this kind, and it is needless to ask you to 
point out the great fallacy which underlies all their arguments. If 
you press one of them he will tell you that, however Europems, 
from their habits and constitution, may be able to pay Ihe^ distinc- 
tion which is paid to our ladies in this country it would take all 
spirit and manliness out of mankind here. Now I would ask yoa^ 
especially those gentlemen who have travelled, to explain to those 
gentlemen what is the general effect ovidont among ourselves— what 
do yon find to bo the offeet of this socioty upon men of bnsineffiit 
or those engaged in the manly business of tho world P I 
think the men engaged in the manly business of the world 
fitul the greatest interest and the fullest relaxation in tbe 
conversation of intelligent ladies of their own class. I recollect 
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_ a great Htatosmaii who ib now no more, once iol<l me what he hnew 
of the Duke of Wolliuglon on thin matter. Yoti all know who 
tho Duke was — the great Iron Duke as wo call him — and how 
ptrong his ni‘>h always was to adapt the public mind to public duty. 
There is not a higher instance of sternest adhesion to principle 
mentioned ill modern hifitory — ^but I was asking this goiitleman 
why although there ere so many points in the Duke’s history 
which were of ilio greatest interest, he yet never talked about 
himself. The reply was the Duke never talks aliout himselfj if it is 
one of his campaigns he never talks about it; yet to So-and-So<^and 
•he mentioned the name of a lady noted for her giace and her accom- 
plishments — except to a lady of this character you cun seldom got 
him to refer to the battles of his early days at all. We have still 
the evidence of great commercial men, of great lawyers, and of 
great statesmen, what gieat assistance they derived fiom the sym- 
pathi'^ing spiiit of the ladies of their family. I might cite the case 
of the great Lord Canning duiing the fearful days of the late 
mutiny. I ■would refer to Sir Jamsetji Jejeebuoy and other gentle- 
men who have been in England, who will understand me -when I say 
that if yon take away the society of the ladies of London from the 
men of business or statesmen of that city you take awoy half their 
powers. • I would ask you to look at the cause of this. Now, there 
is no country in the world where men of business are more intelligent 
Ihan^those of America, and there is no country in the world where 
more attention is paid to women, or where they are allowed so much 
lib®*ty or where they are so highly educated. I tliink you will all 
agree with me that in commerce, or war, or in any other department 
of life, the Americans are second to none. I would beg the educated 
xaemhem of this community to bear these things in mind, and to re- 
collect that if they would have it increase, not only in wealth and 
prosperity, but also in political importance, this question of female 
education is one not of ornament but of serious consideration with 
them, and one which they cannot postpone. I trust that the 
different sections of this community will emulate each other as 
■they are now doing, and that we shall find Parsees and Hindoos 
trying to outvie each other, and gee who will do most for the 
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common cause, ft is a mattov of vegrol, tli.il. there nre Inrge and 

wealthy sections of the community who are utterly m tlie 
baclcgrouiul in this rospocl. I trust wo shall not long have it 
said this is tho ca&o. Ton must not think it ungi*acious in me to 
say HO, hnt in all these respects tho IliudooB arc Homewhai behind 
the Parsecs ; and all tho Parsecs have taken tho lead, which, I trust, 
they will long keep and carry on, in teaching their females all 
that can he taught in the schools. I will not detain you much 
longer, hut all who have been lately in Bombay will understand 
me when 1 say that wo must uultc in giving a sound English 
education and in getting it from no man however accompHslied, 
but from ladies of their own class. This would be an advantage 
to the Pars! community, but which I regret to say we are still 
obliged to bring about. 1 trust it will not be possible to say this 
another twelve months honco. We have seen in tho report, aud 
in the porfonnauee of the girls this day ample evidence of the 
good-will and atlceiion of the Hindu gentlemen who have taken 
up this question with a will and determination to succeed. 1 hope 
yon will appreciate tho force of what I shoidd be sorry to consider 
a reproach in the remark T am going to make, that with the 
exception of the Ilon’ble Jaganuath Saiikarsclt, this small room 
contains all the loaders of this movomont. This must not bo said 
any longer ; you must bring other gentlemen to meet the persons 
whose names have boon allied to it. 1 havo just hoard from 
Dr. BhanDaji that we have just rccoivod from Mr, Promebaud 
Eoychand tho offer to givo no less a sum than a lac and a half of 
rupees for the purpose of advauciug education in this city.* I hepe 
he will build a good school and have rooms for a larger meeting than 
this without trespassing upon tho hospitality of Mr. Bhagwandas, 
and I trust that the noble boncfaetlon will not bo the last of tbi^ 
kind in Bombay, but that this largo dty will not be satisfied with 
a single school, or even half a dozen schools, but that each wealthy 
man in his own neighbourhood and in his own class will provide 
one for the benefi;t of the community. And with those remarks 
I wish to return thanks to tho ladies and gontlomen who have 
advanced the progress of these schools. 

* (Hub amount ym not rocolvcd by tlic Sooiety, See itfe Boport for 18tt6*l37. 
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'' Bomlaij 1^1 til Fehruary 1S07.J 
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A DiSTRiBurioK of prizes aud seholarMhips to tlic siicoesstul 
girls attending the bcliools of the above society took place at the 
residence of Viuavakrao Jagannathji vSankarsett, Esq. Ilis Excellency 
the G-overnor presided on the occasion. 

"WTicn the reading of tlie Report by Eao Sahob Yishvanath 
Narayan Mandlik, the Secretary, had concluded, Dr. Bhau Daji, 
ilon. AL B. A. S., the President of the Society,* read the following 
Addi’ess ; — 

May IT riBASE 1 OCR Excellooi,— W e, the memhera of the Students’ 
Literary and Scientitio Society, beg to tender your Excellency this 
expression of onr heartfelt thanks for the zealous interest your Excellency has 
taken in proSioting the cause of native female education in this Presidency, 
and of our deep regret at your Excellency’s appioaching depaiUire from 
the scene qf your labours amongst us. 

Although indigenous to the countrj', female education had by long 
neglect become so neui'ly extinct, as to demand for its restoiation the <are, 
the anxiety, jind the patronage needful for an exotic. 

e telt that, however pure our cause, and however great our interest, 
we fould not in the present state of native feeling anticipate the success 
which has rewarded our exertions, without the countenance and encourage- 
ment of those who hold the reins of Government. This encouiagement has 
been fully afforded to us by your Excellency, while the active sympathy 
fvinced by Lady Frere in promoting a movement on which the moral 
elevation of the people of India so essentially depends, cannot fail to be 

* In recognition of Dr. Bhau Daji’s servicea lo the cause of education and of 
hSs generous support to the Girls’ School at Lohurchal for three years, the Students’ 
Liferaxy and Soieutifle Society in 1862, ponnanently endowed the said School in his 
name with funds (upwards of Us. 14,000) which were subscribed for the purpose 
by the European and Native inhabitants of Bombay and the Mofussil. 
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remembered by u>, w ifhuiit l.T-tins* giutitude. The ( ttutioiis that had 
indulg-ed in on beholl' of female edneation fiom your Excellency’s idem 
this PieMdcncy ba-ce been fully leidized. AVe Iinve found ^onr ^Excellentv 
ever ready to use yonr best eifoita in nidins^ both the unjiils in cur sihnoli 
as well as ourselves, by })r(‘rfdintt nt the tniiiUnl e\hil ilioii'i and by pubhdy 
recoenizing: our humble attempts to nmelioiutc* the condition of the ■women 
of India and thus stamping’ these efforts with lotir Excelleiiey’s approval. 

We W'ould also take this opjioitumty of evjucssinfr our unfeigned giati- 
tude for your E\.cel]onQ’p active intcre''t m the (uii'e of native education 
gener.ill;;^ . That cause so dear to ev ery v\ ell-w ipher of this great country has 
received no common eneourapomeiit b}’ the liberal jiolicy of your Excellencv 
in raising educated native gi'iitlemen to posts of responsibility and’ honom, 
wbile the blessings of education have* been exfemh d to every remote coma 
of this Presidency. Hogeneialbas been the s]uead of edueation auriog 
your Excellenc y’s administration that the eclneational inslilutions of the 
Presidency have doubled in that period, a iad which speaks for itself. 

Deep as is our regret at losing in your Excellency a iiiend uf native 
education and a siuecie well-wisher of tliis iountr\, il is to soinip extent 
moderated b} the hope that your Excellency w ill still he able 'to Tender 
important seryh e to this country in y onr exalted position as nu hdviaerto 
Her Majesty’s Secretary of State tor India. I 

As a small liilmte of our esteem and regard for j our Excid’^ency, -we beg 
to be permitted to found a .schcdarsluit in y our ]*'x< ellc ncy ’s imifee, as well as 
another in that of Lady Erere, in < onne xn n w itii the tiirls’ Sahoolf- under 
our management. V 

"We desire, in conclusion, to uffc 3 to y our I’xcellemy nur sii'teie wishes 
that your Excellency, Lady' Eiejc', and the nnmheis of your fam'jlymay be 
blessed with all happiness and pio.s}icnty cn y our ri tiunitnt to y l,;ur native 
land. 

1^ r 

His ExcoUency Sir II. B. E, Frore replied: — 

Mr. Pi'osidont, and Ocntloiucn, — beg you will accept, on 
behalf of yourself and the ini'inbcrs of your sociefy, my sinceco 
thanks for ibe address you havo just rend. It has been a 
matter of very great saiisfacliou to mo io be able to redeem the 
promise which I made to you a great many moulhs ago that 1 
■would, if possible, meet you again at another annual examirar 
tion of these schools ; and what you have i*oad 1o us to-day 
iu the report has satisfied me that notwithslanding the gloomy 
period through which wo have passed, the work w hieh the studeafs 
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of BomLay had *^o undcrlakeii, \^hen many of them were 
joung men, ha*-, by tlie bletsing of God, made both steady and 
hfitibfaciofy progress. You referred in ihe report which you read, 
to iho dcTlnelions vliifh niU't be made from vhat, nheu we last 
met j on in this room. A\e mi re able to congiatulate you upon, 
in the measure of suet e‘>s aou had attained. I cannot, howeAer, 
look allogetlier ujnni whal has hap^Jened to 'tour Jabouiv as other- 
uifee than a cause of satisfaction. ] rceollect, uluu you fiist began 
the work ot female education in this city, }ou uei’c obliged to 
collect schedar.s fj‘om e\ try portion of the native community before 
} ou t'ould present \ oiu'be]\ es to the public as a body of such 
influence as to enable yon to take the lead in female education. 
Since that time }ou ha\<‘ throuii o&'fwm tho pnient body a very 
healthy ofl-shoot in the Paisi Girls’ schools, A\hiL‘h I am %ery 
glad to know are ]'ro-,pering under the conduct of gentlemen of 
that commninty : and T thijik you have judged wisely in agreeing 
to the sc'itnrntiun of v m l.bour in making o^er to tho gentlemen 
of the Gu/;ern1]ii (oi.munity those scLools uJiii'h are chiefly 
friquciiiid In gills from t lull class ofsociei3.’^ 1 think you vill 
fiud that jou l-UM' cji()us>h, and more than enough before yon, 
in looking after tbe sclw ols oflbc great hfaratbi community of this 
capital ; and M hen 3 rciucuibcr what 30U ha^e achieved during 
the past tA\o tears in tlic face of gi cal discouragements, 1 feel 
certain that tou 01 e on (be way to permanent sticcess. That you 
have been able to say tiiot the re uas not actual loss of ground 
during that period, is in itself a jtroof of satisfact ory progress; 
aitfl. I hope that the time will come when the educated 3 oung men 
of the other paitb of thej jrarathi country will join with jou in 
the work that yon hate in hand. "We hate lately, in Poona, and 
•in other parts of the presidency, had most satisfactory evidence 
that there is no hacktvardness among the' chiefs of your nation, and 
among the nobles of your race, to give you every support in this 

* Tlts Patsi Girh* PfliooU ■awe iSahitiiinfd for se^en years by the fwnds of the 
Stodeatj’ Literary and Si'iontific Society, after which their inaDag»*meMt was trans- 
ferred to tbe Poni Girls* Asfociation, foim«d ou the 28lh IVI.ucb Ihe schools 

are la a pro^paroas state, the iiuiome being np’Rnnls of 7,000 R<.,, and ihe funds in 
the hands of the Trusiecs I'xeeedine Ra. Cd.rOi . 
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jnatter in otlier oities ay «-eH aM In Hainbay. Upon the importance 
of tills subject 1 need uot. dilate. You began those sohools in all 
the ardour of your eaidy jouih ’.vhcn the eldest ot you ’w^ijiS in truth 
only a student, but now you are men, taking a part in th8 manage- 
ment of your faniiUes and in the govermneut of this country, 
and I feel satisfied that every day must strengthen your views of 
the paramount importance of this branch of education ] because 
it is the education not only of yourivives and sisters and daughters 
but it is to a great extent the education of your own sons as well. 

I very lately had occasion to refer to a report written by an officer 
who is well-known to me as one of the best friends of the natives 
of this country — Greueral Le Wrand Jacob.* In speaking of thb 
diffcultiee besetting the administration of Kattiavvar, he said that 
of all the difficulties which he met, there was none so serious to 
bis mind as the almost total absence of good female education 
among the people of that province. Tie ascribed, in part, the great 
blessings which had been brought to tliis country in the shape 
of peace and good government, to the deterioration of the nobles 
of the laud by taking from them almost the only stimulus to active 
exertion which they used to find in their internal dissensions of 
war, and he said he found that in a great majority of cases the 
management, of many large estates was passing Irom the hands 
of young men who from want of education and from want of 
occupation ivere daily losing every chai’acteristic of the noble raoo 
from which they sprung, into the hands of their ‘vvivos and mothers, 
who, being educated, •were quite capable of supplying the ■^lace 
which their male relatives ought otherwose to have filled, Ifc is 
true they were not addicted to such vices as opium eating, from 
■yv’hieh young men often sutler so much ; but on the other hand, 
from their total want of education and capacity to deal "with those 
W'ho ordinarily undertook* the management ot then.' affairs thoy, 
their families, and their eatablishraent were all , going to ruin, Bqt 
deneral Jacob believed that iemale education- — I am, speakip^ of. 
' wiiat took place several years ago— was the only thing w^ielt 
\ undoubtedly prevent the ruin of most of the great families of 

' • ■ . Sir be Hniml .Jacob, K.' Q. S.'L, 0. B., Pblitioal : 

and Soutberu’.Jiaraiba 0uualr>- at, di^fevem;. tildes, ■ '/V 
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province. I feol assured tliat the truths which he laid before hia 
*B\lperiara at that time, under the seal of his official correspondence, 
have been more or less present in the work which you have had 
before yoil, and that in the discouragements and difficulties you 
have met with, yow have been sustained by the feeling that in edu- 
cating your young women — though that class may not be a largo 
and numerous one in the great nation to which you belong — you 
are still- doing your host towards a great national service. I thank . 
you very sincerely for what you have said about what Lady Frere 
and I have been able to do in promoting the great work of female 
education in this country. You know that it bears a very small 
, proportion to what we would have done if we had had the power ; 
but we carry with us this satisfaction that the w^ork you have un- 
ddrtaken is in a state of daily progress towards that time when I 
hope you will be able to see not only all the ladies of your own 
families in the enjoyment of a good education, but that the work 
will be continued by ladies competent to the task. That, in my 
opinion, is a great desideratum in the present day. It appears to 
me that many young persons are unavoidably precluded from taking 
advantage of anything in the shape of a complete education. And 
it is, this which makes their education so short and so imperfect ; 
but I. trust that, seeing so many scholars around us, the educated 
native Ifindu gentlemen of Bombay are not going to let this bo 
said against their race, that whilst the education of their daughters, 
is neee.ssarily entrusted to them, it ceases about the time when the 
V education of the young females in my own country becomes most - 
.-inipertant. I hope that - 1 may meet many of y ou in my dwn conn^ 

, itty-, and I feel assured that whether there or here, this subject will ‘ 
be foremost in our niinds. I earnestly trust that -the blessing, of , ? 

,00(1 w'ill go with you in your work, and; on ; behalf .of myself .and , 

Lady Frefe I thank you most heartily for . the a(Jdress you have " ^ 
rpad to us, and for the manner in which you purpose, in ’ the , man\ : 

congehjflj to yoimaelves, to recognise our notice: pf tho ' ; ; 

, v^ic^putly^ork-you hiave undertaken. - ', \ ' v ''' ;;;V , 
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[ Bohihd^, lOili Aj^ii'il 1S66. ] 
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A diVlrlbution of j)ij7>."S io the successful girls ntteudiug tho 
schools of the above Association took place at the residence of 
Byramji Jejeebhoy Il.^q. JTih Evcolloncj the Go^ernor presided 
on the occasion. 

Mr. Doi?6,.(bhoY Fiiiinji IvaniLi, one of the Members of the Managing 
Committee TCiid theiejioit and concluded it bj ta\iiig, ‘'the Committee 
beg to eiprofc'j to j our Jl\cpllen< 3 their y aiiofjt thanks tor your hiiidnees 
in honouniig tlicm with 3001* pietrnce thib day. To Lud3 Fitre oho their 
moot bineerc thaiik -5 are due for her kindness m consenting I0 jip^ent the 
prizes to the successful pupil-. Tlie Conimilttc also feel niuih indebted to 
the Mibses Frere and the other ladies and gentleimn who hove honourtd 
this meeting liy then' presence ; they feel that your Eicellency in ]iresiding 
at this gatheimg, and her Lach’&liii) in consenting to present tlie ludzes, do 
not do »o Ob a matter of form, hut becnu.®e your Excelleuc} and Lady Frei'C 
take a deep intorcbt in the subject of Unlive Female Eduiution. If the 
nutic es have been aroused to a bense of it.s impoitunce, the3’ have been fu- 
couraged to go onward in the knowledge of the righteouanebs of th« cause, 
and that in 3 our Excellency the3 ha\p a hearty and deep byiujiaTlu-er in uU 
their difficulties. Tour Excelleucj’’ has hteu mauv’ 3 ears in this cofiiitry, auvl 
it is patent to evcr3 one who is at all acqu.unt( d with your career, that 3 on 
have nlwayb laboured for the good of the pmple. Mherever, in the pro- 
vidence of God 3 ou have been called to rule, 3 our Kxccllency’b name has 
become a household word.” 

• 

His Excellency then addressed as follow s.- 
lle thanked tlio '’euUeiiieii of the roiumiilce for Ihc phasnre 
which be and the ollitr ^ihirors had recoiled irom what they had 
seen and heard at this firct txainination of thtst uchocla to which 
they had been kind enough to invite their European friends- lie 
sincerely trusted that this would not he the last occasion on which 
they would allow those friends to participate in the pleasure which 
he was sure the progress of the schools tnusi giic to the gentlemen 
of Ibe diri'ction , The progi'ess of the schools was not merely 
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ramerifiil. They hiul ihe syatisfnetioii of ki'o^Iog that tlies© 
<■011001.^ cl.d not Jt [)v nd lor ilitdr '-ncte- . upon auy e>\riial agency, 

I ut tl'.it 1h(‘v a fpouiaiK ini«, all*•^\(r io the vi lies of the 

Par'vi it-df. Up ihond't it to Ihi'- fcaiurein 

lLvM‘r char.i' Ur ihal they chitfl} oved their suect'*' fcrlle'\^as 
quite certain ihai tlio Par^oc'i in conducting tlie^-e f>cliools must 
bp ^orv unlike what tin a H«‘rc in rem-i’d to cm i a thing el^e if they 
rested ccmUTit WjIIi anjllnng but the Acry best they could get. Not 
onlv AAith re^icel To numhers. hut AAith regaid also to the character 
of Iho education allbrdcd by these schools, they had the pleasure of 
wituc'Jsing continiimg progsoss. In what the pupils had done 
there an as a great deal they might wish io see. but he quite agreed 
that there wa*! much satidaclion to ho deriA'ed iVoiu A\hat had beeu 
already achitAed. It was quite certain that they could not bring 
about that general improvement -uhich they uouldlike to flcc till 
the great body of the Farsi ladies AAore able to read and write well 
in their oAvn tongue — able to communicate freely with their friends 
at a distance, and to amuse their leisure hours by reading. He 
was confident that those who Kad the management of these schools 
would not be content with what they had already done, for he 
agreed in the hope expressed in the report — and expressed in 
language which it w’ould be difficult to improve — that the time was 
not far distant when by the agency of female teachers a xm*y con- 
sidei’able impi’OA ement might bo made in the teaching of the schools. 
He need not remind Iho gentlemen of the Committee that the 
young ladies attending the schools necessarily broke off their edu- 
caflun just at the very time when education became of the greatest 
iiuportauce. There was a great deal to he done in infancy, up to 
the age of 12 or 11 ; hut the best part of one's education was receiv- 
ed after that age. It w'as what was learned when the mental facul- 
ties had been fairly excited and were come to full maturity, that 
W'as of most value to the scholars. As the report very well observed, 
it was impossible that instruction of this kind could be imparted 
on any large scale without the aid of female teachers. He was 
porry that the report cojicluded with an expression of regret that 
their efforts to obtain such teachers had been imavailing, but he 
was very much mistaken if the progress which had beeu made 
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Binoiig tilt. I’.iiM l.jdKs in icgaid to ediuntioii did not tend to. 
supply that ^^ant. Ho A\ould not for one moment hate it supposed 
that mrre luouet eould obtain ■what thoj lequiied, tur he need not 
tell thorn how' hoartiU he aurcod in the old Ea-stern opinion, that 
the teaching of jouth nas a holy worlt. not to he undertaken 
merely for gam. But it vasa matter of evperience that in no 
edimate and m no age could one pet <=1011 ellectnoly conduct the 
education of more than a ter) limited number ofbo>s and gills. 
Even in imparting the most elementary instruction, \ihen one 
teacher had about eightiem or twentj eluldien the lUhtniction 
lost a great part of it', edeet , and on this account as well as on 
other'5 the teaching of large numbers of elultlreu was a lery 
oiliaustiug tadv, and care should be taken to hate the work gi\eu 
loan adequate number of efficient insliuiiors. Now, what was 
good pay for w ork of this kind ^ It Inul been considered that a 
few lupecs a month was large pay for this kind of tvork 5 but he 
thought Ilie\ would find that a ter} large sum approaching Bs. 100 
or 150 a month was not too much to pay for the services of one 
wngle teacher such as the jiarents now present could confidently 
entrust with the etlucaiion of their children. Ho trusted that 
parents would lay this to their heart and ponder well upon it, and 
that they would see that they could not by mere bidding ^or them, 
or without sacrificing a icry considerable amount of money, get 
Mich teachers as they desired. .And surely almost any sacrifice 
they could make for such an ohjoct would be a sacrifice well made. 
He w ould not detain them longer than by expressing his regret 
at the absence of Mr. Eramji Nusserwauji, whom he would ‘"be 
sure to tell how' evcelleutly well the schools wore conducted. 

■ o 
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[ Boml'ay, 22 ««^ Ma^'ch 1866 . ] 

Tlio amiTial dislribution of prieo& to iTie successful girls 
altcuflirg tho ahove lustilution took place at Framji Hall, Breacli- 
Candy. His E\cellency llie G-ovomor presided on the occasion. 

■When Iho distribution of prizes had concluded, His Excellency 
said; — 

Eadies and Gentleiaen : — I should be very sorry indeed if 
it were to he supposed that the expression of our feeling as 
to what V e have scon and heard this day, was a mere matter 
of form: for I do not think any stranger coming here and 
seeing what we have seen of these children, could fad to carry away 
the memory — even if ho did not care for India, as I am sure most 
of us do care — of these proceedings, and to hold that memory for 
his life time. But to us who are older inhabitants, what we have 
^een in Eramji’s Had is of the greatest interest, because it speaks 
so forcibly of the great truths iuculcated in the minds of his 
children by my edd friend, the late Eramji Eiavasji, and of the 
services rendered by him in this mattar, as well as of the potmccs of 
Mr. Manockji Oursetji, which are now beginning to bear most 
valuable fiuit. I am sure there is not one of the Pars! co mmuni ty, 
WHO can rememhor 3Mr. Eramji E!avasji,t who will not feel a deep 
personal intOTest in ad that we have seen here to-day, and at the 
same time it is very gratifying to those who witnessed tho examina- 
"lion of the school last yrair, to obsOTve tho evident improvement 
there is, in thoso young ladies whom we recognise as having been 

•Potinded on tho 30th Jnna 1803 by the poibeveiing effoite of Manockji 
Oiaaetji Esq. Ita object is to gwe to liatlve the blessings of on SogUsh 
edaciVtion upon sound moral principles. 

+ Fide Rcpoiis of the Board of Educaldon for 1850-61, pp. 1 and oiiV, and of 
the Aksandia NAtire Cfixle' ln&UtaU<ni foi 1865, page 28. 
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5n tlie lii'tltution Iwehc mourtis ago, for their progress appears to 
hA\e been a a cry sulid and satisfactory one. And the increase in * 
tho number of scholars is a proof that this mo^i a aluable institution 
h becoming thoroughly appreciated by the A\holc nati\ e community 
of this island. There arc one or tAvo points, moreoA'cr, mention- 
ed in the reports, Avhich it Avould bo difficult to pass by AAilhout 
notice. And firstly, the increase in tbo rale of payment is an import- 
ant fact, as showing that Parsi and Ilindii gentlemen are begin- 
ning to recognise tbc truth which we have long recognised in 
Europe — ^that a good education for ladies is not to be given Avithout 
some personal Kaerifico and expense, and Avithout entailing upon 
some parents considerable sacrifice. I must say that tho inclina- 
tion of tho native community to afford their children a good educa- 
tion is to me moat satisfactory, and there is another point which 
must be equally gratifying to him to whom this institution owes so 
much — mean the increased attention given to their OAvn language 
in the instruction of children. Por a long time it used to be said 
to Mr. JManochji Cursotji and others, “ If yon teach your girls tho 
English language, they will forget their mother-tongue, which is 
tho most useful to them as wives and as mothers.” Bui the truth is> 
there is great value in combining English Asrith the Vernacular, for 
no lady can loam any foreign language — and to these children 
English is a foreign tongue — ^Avithout being improved in her oavb, 
language. Sbo cannot learn a foreign language Avdlbout thinking 
for herseK more deeply and more accurately in her own, and there- 
fore there is no need to fear that in teaching Parsi ladies English, 
they Avill forget Guzerathi, and this day’s proceedings is one of the 
proofs that the exact contrary is tho case. It shows that if you 
teach them a foreign language, you teach them more in their OA/m 
tongue as well. I Avill not boav detain you longer than by stating 
the great gratification it giAes me to express to Mr. Manockji* 
Curseiji how much pleasure I have felt in what I have witnessed 
to-day and I am sure I only sj)oak the sense of those present when 
I say to tho Committee and to the lady visitors that they deserve 
and do receive oui* best thanks for what they have done for this 
most useful Institution. 



PAET IV. 





5I?i’ ^nintttnvrttion ,of tlu’ 

* [ Karachi, 2Qth April 1858. ] 

Aftor Mr. "Warren, llio Agent of the Sind Railway, had 
addressed htr. H. TJ. E. Erere, the Commissioner in Sind, request- 
ing him to commence the Railway, the latter replied as follows ; — 

Mr. WiUTen and Grontlemen, — 

I need not loll you, Sir, I imdertahe the duty with the most 
f,luccre pleasure. I tliink the lirbt and most prominent feeling in the 
mind of every one hero present, must be one of deep thankfulness 
to the Almighty Disposer of all things, who has carried us through 
so many and great perilh and permitted ns to moot together this 
day to eommouce a work of peace, undisturbed by those alarms 
which elsewhere have fo changed the face of society in India. I 
trubt that it is with an humble reliance on the same overruling 
Providence and not in any confidence in our own unassisted strength 
and power that we shall carry on and comploto this great work. 
It is indeed a work which, unless I am greatly mistaken, will 
change the whole aspect of this barren plain where wo now stand, 
and aid'in making Karachi one of the great cities of India. But it is 
not merely as a w-ork of great local importance that we must regard 
it. It in, 1 believe, a great national undertaking. Of its commercial 
valno it is not necessary for me to speak. Hone of us who 
wre in Rarachi one short year ago, are likely to underrate its 
importance as a military w'ork. We recoHoet how, less than a year 
ago, we watched with anxious expectation the passage of the 
slender reinforcements we wore able to send to the Ponjaub. How 
for days after they loft us wo heard nothing of thorn as they crept 
slowly up river, and we were glad to hear in anytliing loss than a 
week, that they had safely reached Elotree. What would we then 
have given for a railway which would bring Kotree so near in 

* For a deseriptioa of the Line and Workb of the Sind Bailway, tee Mr, Jolm 
Bronton’s paper on the subjeot given at page 151 of the Tranbaotions of the InstltiU.'- 
tlon of Civil Engineers for 18d2-d3. 




poml of timo to tho trmi'porl in oto* harbour Ihai the recruit •who 
dinetHo-Jar on bo.u’d Iho sea-going steamer at Eemaroe, might’ 
brealcta^t to-morrow uu-wearied, and with all his baggage about 
him on board a river sleiuncr 110 miles off at Kotree, In tho last 
yca^*, imobably the mo'st e\ enifuJ in our Indian annals, wo have 
been taught how groat was our want of men. This railway will 
enable one man to do tho ■work of ten. Of money our ■want was 
scarcely less urgent ; of the value of our rail^way in this, the 
economical point of view, it seems superfluous to speak. I sincerely 
hope it wall bo found a source of profit both to the Government 
and to all who are in any way connected with it. But a railway 
in India has, I believe, a higher function than that of a great 
military engine or a money-maldng and money-sa^ving appliance. 
I believe it to be one of tbo greatest of civilisers. "When the most 
active and energetic race in the world crosses so many thousand 
miles of oceans and establishes such a work of art at a cost as great 
as tho whole valuo of our English trade with India one short 
century ago, surely great moral changes must follow. A railway 
always seems to mo to bring out most strongly those deeply 
marked national characteristics which make our nation what it is^ 
which have enabled us, a small and remote people, to bring our troops 
with the trophies on their standards, of many a fight in distant 
fields, to dominate over such a vast continent ; and I feel sure 
that the execution of this railway ■wUl tend to impress more deeply 
on the native mind those great national characteristics, which 
have won for us the respect of the natives, and have made us what 
we are. I cannot but hope that the grand result will be to bind 
closer this country to England, and to prepare in a thousand 
ways unknown and unobserved by us for that assimilation in 
interests and in faith which alone can render permanent our empire 
over so many millions of such different races and languages. Itf 
is with bonds like these that I would bind India closer to England. 
We have now, I hope, passed through the talking and writing 
stage, and all differences of opinion wiU, I trust, be interred under 
one of Mr. Bray’s largest embankments, and 1 most gladly, Sir, 
accept your iuvitation to commence the stage of actual execution. 



CEBEMOXT OP LAYI.\-ll Till; COEXPll-BTO.VE. 
[ Bonildij, 10/7i Sovemlei' 18C3. ] 


Tlio Honourable Jag'annath Sankarbett, Pre-sident of the Victom 
and Albert Museum Committee, in an Address reviewed the h)&torj 
of the undertaking, and requested His Excellency the Governor to 
lay the chief Corner-Stone of the Building, 

His Excellency Su* H. B. E. Prere replied as follows ; — 

Mb. President and Gentlemen, — I accept with pleasure tho 
task you have assigned to me, and I trust that the building now 
commenced will, when completed, he worthy in all respects of this 
vast and growing city. We have listened with great interest to 
what you have told us of the history of this institution, of its early 
difficulties, of the liheral and energ’etic support it received not only 
from the native gentlemen ai'ound you, who have furnished the mcan.s 
of erecting it, hut from my predecessors in this Government, Lord 
Elphinstone and Sir George Clerk,t and many among us have felt 
peculiar "pleasure in the justice you have done to the claims on our 

* Vide Government Selection No. 83. — ^New SerieB, pp, 11 — 30 and 47 — 58. 
i* It -was propewed to have the hiwt o£ Sir Qoorge Enssell Olerk, G. C, S. I., 
K. 0. B., eveented and placed in the YictoriT, Musemn near that of tho revered 
Mftwtbtnart ElpMixstone, (which was Buhbciihed for hy the fetudents, and es-etadeuta 
of tho Elphiiuitone College and High School at a meeting held in the Town IlaJl ou 
the nth, January I860,) for the great benefits he conferred on it, when Governor 
of Bombay. It was during his time, that a oontribution of a lao of rupees was m,ide 
•to the Mxisenm and a splendid and extensive plot of ground given for the Viotoria 
Gardena. In a letter addressed to the Secretary, Viotoria Museum, dated Cth October 
1868, Sir George Clerk declined with thanks to sit for a Bust, and concluded by 
aaying, that, “ although truly grateful to the Committee for the kindness that has 
prompted their proposal to incur the expense of a sculptni’ed Bust, I feel that I have 
no fair title to any distinction; while it ceidainly will he just Ihatothem, through 
whose perseverance and conlributioiis or both, the undcrl.d£ing ha? been concluded, 
should be there represented.” 
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gratitiule of one of oTir fellow-citizens, to wliom Bombay owes sd 
mucb, I mean tbe late Dr. George Buist.* 

Yon Lave, Sir, also, I feel sure, expressed the general^ feeling of 
all wLo are awai’e of tbe nature of tLe difficulties to be overcome in 
wLat you Lave said of our obligations to the Joint Secretaries. I 
believe I rightly interpret the wishes of your Committee and Dr. 
Birdwood’s excellent colleague Dr. BLau Daji, in particularly speci- 
fying’ Dr. Bu'dwood, whose Lthorious exertions, so long continued, 
so unselfishly and energetically rendered, are now, we may hope, 
destined to he crowned with success. 




This building will, I trirst, be a fitting monument of the greater - 
event in the recent history of British India. 


Here in Bombay, where the East India Company had ruled for . tv 
two centuries, we, who Av ere formerly subjects and servants of that , 
Company, may be allowed to look back with not unnatural pride to . V. 
the day on Avhich it was anuounced to all India that the Empire , ' '!v 
built up by that marvellous coi’poration had reached such impenal 
dimensions, that it was no longer possible for our Sovereign to rule .. 
over it with delegated authority. ' ‘ ‘‘t 

It was in truth an historical era which deserved commemoration^ ' V' 
and you wisely resolved, as you stood aroimd the late Lord. 
Elphinstone when he proclaimed that Her Majesty bad assumed the 
direct sovereignty of India, that such an event should not remain;./; ' , ' " 
without an enduring and visible monument. " 


But this building will mark, not only an era in tbe hifltoi'y,i<>r: . ^ 

Empires ; it will be a record of one of the, greatest boons ' .which ' - - 
England could have conferred on India, when, in the' memorable. ; 


and gracious words of Her Majesty’s Proclamation, Her MhjesV. ,, . , ; 

. (declared not only her assumption of the powers of Sovereigjrtyjn/', ,-/ 
,, but her sense of its responsibilities, and her determinafton by 
. , blessing of Almighty God to,, exercise those pqwers for the, gdd^/, 
of India. You have also resolved, that this, . 

* Died at Calcutta an tlie lat Oetoher 1860. .7Vd« JoaniflI of 

.. A...-.,.. 


; , the .Ilpyal, --Asiatic Sbcfety, ' Ypl Tf. ]^e' 

''';,,3oidtit\r5’ no'lio^ of Ui$ isgiven.'' '■ v' 
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as a mominient of the loyal love and personal affection you heal* 
to Her Majesty^ It Tvould be neither becoming nor nceessaay 
that I should attempt to recapitulate the many claims which you 
thereby recognize to youi’ loyal attachment and admiration in the 
first sovereign who has since the dawn of history ruled over all 
India, the first oriental sovereign who has ever addressed her 
subjects in such words as those with which Her Majesty’s Proclama- 
tion concluded. Tlie words are, I am sure, engraven on your 
hearts, but I cannot forbear once more quoting them as embodying 
the feeling to which your present undertaking is a fitting response^ 
Her Majesty declares, “When ,by the blessing of Providence, internal 
tranquillity shall be restored, it is Our earnest desire to stimulate 
the peaceful industry of India, to promote works of public utility 
and improvement, and to administer its Q-ovemment for the 
benefit of all Our subjects resident therein. In their prosperity 
will be Our strength ; in their contentment, Our security ; and 
in their gratitude, Our best reward. And may the God of all 
power gi’ant ITs, and to those in authority under TJs, strength to 
carry out these Our wishes for the good of Our people.” 


I think you have judged rightly in believing that Her Majesty 
would accept with the greatest pleasure this proof of your loyally 
, and devotion, if you connected with it the name of the late lamented 
, , Prince Consort, a name which will not only be ever associated 
• 'r with all the glories and ^lendours of Her Majesty ’^s reign, but 
; / with every private and personal virtue which claims our admiration 
[ ; had reject, and which has enthroned Her Majesty in the hearts 
!?. : of a» many millions of her most distant subjects. , 


I : ; ; , ; ' ' Por such a purpose there is, I think, a peculiar fitness in the ; 
I; of .the niemorial you have chosen. Ambng the many marked 

P r flnd endiiring characteristics of this reign none is Hkely to Hve longer 
more valuable, fruit than the principle first , practiOi^y 
1; : and acted on under Queen .Victoria, . of the dhiy 

by. every means the education and eidightenmeht of, 
and no, go down to posterity, more; 

c^i^eeted mth this particul^ f orm of odupiatioii th^; 







For, lei us roracinhcr, Hu's Museum i‘< designed lo be no more 
oitllcclion of rarities and curioMlics at ■VNhich cioivds may gusso in 
%acani and rcmllkss n'-toiuslmieni ; you ba^ e purposed that it shall 
be a great engine of education. Intheivords you have so aptly 
quoted from the great hni-ghcr of bcicntiflc im cstigation, a 
‘‘College of Enquiry” as distingui‘'hed from a “College of Eoadiug.” 

Here, as m a microcosm, y on n ill collect eipecimens of whatever in 
Art or Nature ministers to man’s wants or occupies man’s thoughts. 
The student will heie lead not chiough the impeifect medium of 
Innguag’e or m hoolis, but in the very pioducts themselves, visibly 
placed hefoie him, the hi^toiy, as fai as human eye can trace it, of 
•each wondious process and pioduct of Nature. He will trace, step 
by step, how the intellect of man, m ^nllous ages and in various 
countiies, has turned those pioce'i'-es and pioducts to human use, and 
how Art has stiiven to impait to the lesidt of her labours somewhat 
of that divine image, of those niora than human chnracteiistics of 
beauty, vniiety, peifection,nnd adaptation for which the indest of man- 
kind ever yeain, and which the most civilized never fully attain to. 

It seems to mo a happy lesohe that you haie placed this Build- 
ing close to the Gardens of the Hoiticultuial Society. 

The student in the Museum will thus find himself ever in the 
presence of living Natuie in heriichest and most vaiiedlbrins. 

Such an association must he favorable not only in supplying the 
materials of study, but in inducing the fiame of mind in which the 
enquirer is most likely to reach the truth. 

The naiTOW dogmatism and self-sufi[icient pride which more ^an 
anything else are obstacles to the perception of truth, must stand re- 
buked xn view of the multiform power and beauty of nature, as seen 
in the vegetation of a tropical garden, and man, who in tlje 
midst of the crowded city has soma excuse for fancying himself 
absolute Lord of the Creation, will hei'e feel that he can only command 
nature by undei'standing and obeying her laws. 

Sir, there is one sentence in your address so striking in its truHi 
that 1 trust it will come to have proverbial significance, and be 
remembered, repeated, and acted (xn, long after this ceremony shall 
have been forgotten. You truly obsemd « It is a sin for a great 
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&nd weuitby city like Bombay’ not to be ountimully eng’^iged m good 
works," I cannot doubt, Sir, but a blessing wJl attend those who 

woik in this spirit, 

* 

We have in what we see aiound us, Ining pi oof that this feeling 
IS no vain form of w ords, but a vital piiJici]>le, inciting' those among 
the inhabitants of this island, whom Pioiidence has blessed with 
ample means, to use those means for the good of then* fellow-men. 

These things encourage us to hope that this Building will long 
stand, not only as a mouumont of a great e\ent of historical 
interest, testimony of your loyal devotion to your Sovereign, and of 
your affectionate sense of what you owe to Her Majesty aud the 
lamented Prince Consort, but that it w ill show those who come 
after us, that you took for your motto tbe words which the Prince 
directed should he inscribed on the last great educational building 
with which his name is connected in England, — “ Cllory to God in 
the highest, and on earth Peace, good will towaa'ds all men.’* 

Q. 

, [ Bomlofif, 28o’d Jamtar^ 1866. J 

000 

A public meeting was held in the Town Hall with a view to 
rrifse additional funds for the purpose of completing the construc- 
tion of the above Building. 

His Excellency Sir H. B. E. Erere said: — 

Gentlemen, — ^Before taking the chair, I will avail myself of the 
only opportunity that is likely to present itself of my being able to 

* “The 'Victoria and Albeit Museum was lommenced as a private work, but owing 
to the difficulties of 1865, funds could not be obtained to cairy it on. It has now 
pasvd into the hands of the Public Works Deptatment to be completed fiom Im- 
pel ial Funds. It li« Ken found neces'aiy, m the fiut place, to luli donn, in 

29 
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a lew woidb uii Ihu occaBion wliich hab brouglit Ub togotlier to- 
day. 1 ha\ e come this ca citing, not in the cliai’acter of a representative * 
of Her Majesty, but as a private member of this community; 
because I fool iLat tbe occasion wMcli has brought u^ together 
is one which \ery nearlj’ concerns the honour and the character 
of the people of Bomliay- It will be in the recollection of a great 
many now present what occurred when the Museum was first 
projected, and wltat parsed at the meeting w'hen the first subscrip- 
tions were ralbod tow ai'ds its funds. Those who were not present 
on that occasion will learn it, no doubt, from the report which 
will be laid before you, and you will have from those who were 
entrusted with the expenditure of the money w’hieh w as received, 
an account, and I trust a -very satisfactory account, of their 
atewordship. The question whi h will then remain for you to 
decide, and which 1 ti’uat will be decided in a w^ay that will com- 
mend itself to the approAal of many who are not now present, is 
briefly, Avhether the work is to be carried to an honourable and 
satisfactory conclusion. 1 have no doubt whatever as to the 
response A''hich the inhabitants of Bombay wrill give to this 
question ; but I feel that there is some danger that thex®’ 
may fall upon this outerpriso that kind of blight which is more 
or loss apt to full upon all enterprises in this country. I mean 
that delay and procrastination which formal the chief •difficulty 
W'ith those who commence' an uudei taking Lke this in carrying it 

great p.irt, the front and rc<u nalh, -Bhich wt»e consideiably out of plnmb; and 
oAn'ng to the iron A\oik of the Jonci flooi ha-ving been Jo'.t at sea, still farther delay 
je nniYoidably luoiuied in completing the 'noik. The building is faced on twofiden 
with Poiebunder stone ; on the oihei aides the drebsings only are in Poiebnnder 
stone. The interioi is to he fitted with ornamental iion woik; a gallery runs all 
round the intwior leAcl at the hi-st floor ovoi tbe aisles, supported on iron colnmns. 
The HaJl consists, of a nave, 106' x 32 V, wiili tuo aisles, 106' x 16'. Tbe gallop 
is 18 feel uide, the enUan''e sestihule is 324'x 30', and the staircaae vestibule at 
tbi other f nd of the bnildiug is of siiail.u diincnsioDS. Six small loums aie provid- 
ed in the angles Tho design nas partly bj tbe late Mr. William Tiaccy and partly 
by ble'ere. Scott, McClelland and Co., the hon woik being deeigned in England ; the 
afyle is Pa’ladian; and the site is at the entiauoe of the Victoiia Gardens. Tho 
to complete the building is Ss 3,20,9?a, of which Rs. 1,64,687, liave 
bw,n e\peadcd i.bicflj in p.t} ment iw niatciial and Otttstend'ng slauns,'* 
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to a s>ati«fa(‘toi‘y conclusion. There are not ■R’anllng In this city 
many pronauent examples of thi.«< defeti, which I tear is one in- 
herent in most Indian enterpri 'es. I need go no further for an 
evatapio than to the hremoruil Church at Colaba, to which J refer, 
as 1 believe 1 am one of the few here present who had anything 
to do with the commencement of that w ork. It wms a noble object, 
which had been well considered, and which began wnth every 
promise of success. Tun all recollect for how many years this 
church remained a standing monument of the procrastination and 
delay to which I have referred, and nobody who was not intimately 
concerned in the enteqirise itself can toll how heart-breaking 
was the feeling that this great work was year after year left 
uneompleicd^ Now, I would not like to see this sort of 
ilelay happen in the case before ns ; and it is because we are 
come to that very critical point in this enterprise that 1 think we 
should consider the occasion which has called us together this day 
as one of the very utmost importance to the community — ^to its 
honour and 1o its character. I haie the less hesitation in speaking 

* In allusion to the 3Iouumtut.d Chuich of St. John the Evangelist^ Colaha. 
“The inopofcftl to build this oi ginitcd -nitb the Bev. Gi oige Pigott, M. A., thpn 
Chaplain of Colaba and the Ilaibour. On the 26 th Maach 1818, a meeting of 
gentlemen who had subscribed for the election of a nionnnient to the memory of such 
Officers, ip Her Bhijestj’e and the ITonouiable Company’s Seivicee, as bad fallen 
during the campiigns in 1888-39 in Smd and Aflgbanistan, was held in the Town 
Hall, when the late revered Metiopolitan (the Eight Rev. Daniel Wilson, D. D.) was 
Called to the chair. A resolution was unanunously passed, that the monument 
should be a Church at Colaba, in which the names of all Officcis and Men who had 
pmished during the campaigns of 1888-39 and 1842-48 should be rccoided, A plan 
by Mr. Heniy Conybeare, M. I. C. E , having been approved, the first stone of the 
proposed Church was laid on the 4 th December 1847, by His Excellency Sir George 
Russell Oleik, E. C, B , the Goveinoi of Bombay. Fiom this day to his death in 
February 1869, it. Pigott laboured as'-idnously to foiw aid the vi oik, but numer- 
ous difficulties followed. Ho died leaving the walls 26 feet above ihe suiface. He 
was succeeded by the Rev. Philip Anderson, M, A., who took an equal interest in the 
good work, and largely aided for sei on years, in surmounting the financial difficnities 
which retarded its completion. In the midst of his preparation for the consecration 
of the Church, he was taken ill, and died in 1867. On the 7 th, January 3 868, the 
consecration of the Church took piace ; the cer, mony being perfoimed by the Lord 
Bishop of Bombay, [tl e Right Rev, John Hiding, D. D,] The total amount expended 
on this Chttieh was about Bs. 1,27,000, ; part of which was paid hy Government,** 
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to you plainly on this subject, because the enterprise is one in ilr« 
commencement of which I was in no way connected. As far as the* 
G-overnment is concerned, it belongs entirely to the time of my 
two predecessors. Originated in the time of Lord Elpbinstone, 
whose memory is so dear to you, the work was planned and actually 
commenced in the time of Sir George Clerk, whose name is still 
held in such honor among yon ; and it is on this account, because 
it belongs to my predecessors, that I feel it a sacred duty to omit 
nothing which is in my power to bring the work to a satisfactory 
condusion. Something has been said, and a good deal more allndod 
to, about this being rather an inopportune time to bring forward 
an appeal to tbe public on bebalf of an enterprise of tbis kind* 
Now, let us speak plainly on tbis subject. "We all know tbrongh 
what a crisis we passed a very few months ago. Every one of us 
has suffered — some of us in purse, some in the case of our 
friends — all of us in the case of those who aro more or less dear 
to UB ; and we are not Hkelj to under-estimaio the greatness of the 
calamity which has passed over us. But, I would ask you, do you be- 
lieve that tbe permanent wealth of this great city is not infinitely 
greater than it was a year ago ? I believe I may say with the greatest 
confidence, what any one member of the mercantile community 
who is acquainted with the actual slate of affairs will tell you, 
that this city is far richer to-day than it was the year ago. 
'Well, what is it that keeps it back? It is the particularly 
marked prosperity of this country. The profits of trade are so 
enormous that it becomes more and more difficult to get people 
to part with money for objects of tbe nature of which I am 
speaking, and it is this which makes it more difficult at tlus 
than at other times to raise any considerable subscription. I 
believe, you will all agi'ee with me — all I know who are here 
present will certainly agree with me — that this is not a 
feeling which should keep back the people of Bombay from com- 
pleting and worthily completing what was so well begun before 
the tide of extraordinary prosperity set in upon us. And let us 
recollect that this is not one of those ephemeral projects which 
spring up during a period of exceptional commercial prosperity. 
It is a project which was commenced long before that period beganj 
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tlierefore I tliink \re hare not any right to turn to the commercisul 
'criRis which has since affected us, as a reason for not putting ou^' 
shoulders .to the wheel. I feel not the slightest doubt as to th& 
ultimate completion of the woik. I have too much confidence in 
the pubhc spirit of our Sir Jamset]i Jejeebboys, our Framji Kavagis^ 
our Jagannath Sankarsetts, onr David Sassoons, our Sir Chailes 
Forbeses, our John Skinnei’s, our Robert Wygram Crawfords, and our 
John Flemings, and in the spirit which animates the successors of 
such gentlemen, to let me doubt for one moment that they will act as 
their predecessors v, ould have acted before them. There is one more 
reason, to which I must allude before I conclude, and that is, that 
the gentleman whom you selected as your Secretai*y has, I am afiaid, 
very materially injured his health, and will ceitainly be obliged 
shortly to take some lest from his self-imposed labours in connec- 
tion with this enterprise. In his presence I cannot say anything 
in his praise. He would much rather that I should speak of 
his faults and his failings, and let me add, that his faults and his 
failings are those of the typical Englishman. His vigour, his energy, 
the w ay he throws himself into his work, and his sympathy with 
those around him, are the characteristics of the Englishman 5 and 
it is because he is an Englishman that be is emphatically a ffiend 
and lover of the natives of this country.* Such as he is, 
unless you enable him shoitly to complete the w'ork whicli 
he took upon himself on your behalf, there is too much reason to 
fear that he may be obliged to leave it to others. For these reasons, 
I tnist, that in this matter you will act promptly and well, and 
cajry this work which you and your predecessors commenced to 
a worthy conclusion. 


' Dr. George Budwood left Boml»y in September 1868. On hie departure, he 
presented ivith addresses and testimonials by the Members of the Bombay 
Branch Royal Asiatic Society, Agri-IIortictiltnral Society, and the Stndents of the 
Grant Medical College gave him a nch Cashmere shawl in token of their respect 
and esteem. Vide Jotimal of the Royal Asiatic Society, pp. LXI — LiStXUI, Bomhay 
Dniveisity Calender for 1869*70 page 243, end the Times of India Oveiland Sum- 
mary Ko. 81 dated the 1st. September 1868. The Bombay and Home Governments 
liberally recoignTzed the merite of Dr. Birdwood’s services by granting him a special 
3peinB{oa. 






[ Soniba^f 12/7* Avgvsi 1862. ] 
ooo 


A public meeting was held in the Towni Hall, in behalf of the 
sufferers in the Cotton Manufacturing Districts of England, 

After the proceedings had terininated, the Eev. Dr. John 
"Wilson proposed a vote of thuuk.s to His Excellency the Grovemor, 
for his kmdnoss in prehiding on the occasion. 

His Excellency Sir 11. B. E. Frere replied : — 

Q-EyTLEMuy, — T cannot content myself nitb a silent acknowledg- 
ment of t he \ olo of thanks, I must, in the firot place, disclaim the 
honor done me by my frieud Dr. Wilson, in attributing to me the 
credit of originating this meeting. The proposal to caU the meeting 
hod originated nith gentlemen who, if 1 were permitted to name 
them, would, I believe, prove to be the same who commenced the 
subscription in the Cbaiuber of Commerce some weeks ago, as soon 
as the first news of the (listi*ess in Lancashire n as received in this 
country. That subscription had been very liberally supported, 
but as the inteUigenco of increasing distress came in by each 
succeshive mail, it was felt that a subscription limited to a few classes 
of the community was quito inadequate to the occasion, and it 
was wisely resolved to call this public meeting, — a resolve which 
the results will, I tliink, fully justify. I have complied mth 
the invitation to be present lo-day, not only because I wished as 
an individual to express my sympathy with the sufferings of 
a large body of our fellow-countrjTncn, but with a view of 
publicly expressing, with the full concurrence of my colleagues 
who are unable to attend to-day, the great interest which the Glo- 
vemment of Bombay take in a meeting, the object of which is to 
mitigate a great national calamity. I cannot but augmr much good 

* A “linnlar meeting was held at Oaloutta, under the presidency of the late 
Vi ivr<^ and Qoveinor-fleneml, the EABh of ELGIN, on the 6th November I860, 
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from the rewults of your proceeJiugr, to-clay. The suhscriptioilff 
ill, I have no Aonbt. furnish hubsiautial relief of much physical 
suffering, but I lieheve the f eliug-s -fto ha\e this day heard erpressed 
•will go further than any money we can scud to console the sorely- 
tried •n orking hands of oiu* mauufac'lurmg district » under their 
heavy prhations. 1 moat fully concur in all that "wab so "well said 
by Dr. Bhan Daji of the laluo of this practical proof of } our sym- 
jiathy — of } our feeling that the sufferers arc your brethren in 
something more than our allegiance to tlie same Sovereign — that 
you share their sorrows as well as their joys, and that no prospect 
of immediate selfish adv antage can blind you to the greatness of 
this imperial calamity — above all, that you cordially sympathise 
•with and admhe that heroic patience, self-control, and obedience 
to law, •which enable them to bear so nobly misfortvuies in no wise 
due to any act or default of their own. Most truly was it said by 
Dr. Mui’ray Mitchell, that no facts regarding India can touch the 
hearts and aiTcst the attention of Englishmen at home, as do such 
proofs of fellow-feeling and community of interests. My native 
friends may reh on it that those things will not be lost on tbe 
classes wlioso cause some of the native gentlemen here present 
have to-day advocated with so much eloquence, Tlie operatives 
of our manufacturing districts are well read and thoughtful far 
beyond what from the station in life of a working man, would 
be supposed possible. Among no class in England are there 
so many reflecting students of theoretical and practical Politics 
and Political Economy, and probably no one class has tahen a more 
i^eHigent and eflectual interest in the great questions affecting 
India which have from time to time come before the British public. 
It was said with gi*eat truth by another speaker to-day, that what 
the workmen of Lancashire would value more than your sympathy^ 
and far more than relief in money, would be tcor^ — ^good, honest, 
hard work ; and! as I believe India can supply fdl and more than 
they need to give them that work, it has struck mo that I may add 
somewhat to the good results of this meetmg if I touch very briefly 
on what has been done, and can be done, to enable this part of 
India to supply the deaith of cotton which is the cause* of all this 
miaei’y, Wc have kami since last year somo truths of immenae 
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importance as to the power of India to supply as much cotton as 
jSngland can require. On the one hand, you hare found cotton 
■coming to your port from quarters whence it never came before# * 

The simple stimulus of a rise in prices which few, if any, bdieve^.; 
would be permanent, has largely increased the area whence yourS 
supplies are drawn, and added whole provinces to the list of cotton- 
producing countries. On the other hand, the English spinners . 

and dyers have found that, if not quite so well adapted to their 
purposes as the good hinds of American cotton, slight changes of J 

machinery and trifling variations of process enable them to use good ^ 
Indian cotton to advantage, and that if they would only get enough 
of such cotton, they need not fear a scarcity of raw material. It 
has been asserted that the great rise of prices here has not yet 
told on the cultivators in the interior; that they are still in ignorance 
of the great prices which their cotton would command. I must ' 
be allowed to doubt this, and to express my belief that there is no ■' 
part of the counhy which supplies your port with cotton, where the ; ' 
fact of the late great rise in prices is not folly known to the tijlers j ' 
of the soil. Colonel W. C. Anderson, Survey and Settlement Com- ■ 
missioner-, Southern Maratha Country, writes in a letter lately/ I,; 
received from him, that contracts have been made by some of the 
ryots down there to deliver the produce of cotton-fields yet nnsown,^ 

©n tmms which would require a price of 16da pound on an* ordinary ' , -I 
crop to repay the purchaser, aud this, not in isolated oases, but- sh , 
frequently as to leave no doubt that the Dharwar ryot is fully aifrio ' / 
to the high prices of cotton in Bombay. Again, I read in the/ ^ 
Calcutta Englishman of the 3rd August 1862, the following desc:i 3 jp-' 
tioji of the state of things in the Baujaub : — “ It is smd that cotton^ v J 
unfortunately not so good and clean as it ought to be, is being 
exported in considerable quantities to Earilchi, and cur correppondeBti:.?;^ 
estimates the probable amount for this year at seventy thohsa^ ^ J 
inaunds, or two tbcmsand five hundred tons. This is pretty well, 
tl^at cotton has hitherto been imported mtp the Panjanb from 
East.- In the former years the cultivators are said to have re^i^r^jfr 
^;^5b0,000 extm by the safe of wheatj now they are .likely;‘i^" 

‘ most unexpected profit from cotton, as the juice 

‘ eight, and nine ru^^ per naaund fo from 
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nineteen rupees j the difference on the whole crop will he profit over 
and above that of ordinai'V years. No wonder we hear that the 
I’cnjaul) Ei;^;j‘icnluuist israpidlyheconvirig’ independent of his bankerj 
and taking* the nianagement of his own money into his own hands.” 
We must recollect that two years ag-o hardly a pouml of cotton ever 
found its wriy from the Panjauh to Eng-l-and. But you have here 
vndoahted evidence fi-om botli extremities of your fields of cotton 
supply, that the cotton-growing agricultarift is fully aware oi" the 
'field that is open to him, and is prepared to take advantage of it; 
and there can, I believe, be no doubt that the same is the case in 
. Cduzerat and Berar, and that all the stimulus which can he applied 
in the sliape of a rise of prices, tvill operate this year to extend the 
production of cotton in Western India- The question of a vastly 
increased supply of cotton from Western India is how'evpr, almost 
every-wLere a cpiestion of roads. I know it will be said that in 
this respect the Government of India has been w^anting in its duty 
to the country. I will not detain you to discuss the past. But 
in justice to my predecessors, I must say that I believe the verdict 
of posterity will not confirm this opinion, if we measure what has 
been done, by any standard but that of what is still required. 
Judged by this standard, there is indeed a vast deal still to 
be done, and I would not have you suppose that the Government 
ar^ now inclinfed to estimate their prosent duty hv any other standard. 
But in judging’ of the past, and leaving out of account all obstacles 
Und difficulties, it is only fair to compare whut has been done with 
what- has been effected by other Governments, and if we make stich' 

, ' ^ ^ firmly believe that, w^hen we cOme to count the 

tesults of the last twenty years, it will be . found not only that tho- 
British Government have made moie and better roads than'Wei'e , 
nver made or dreamed of during the whole of the previous twenty 
• ^nturies in all India put together ; but that the work done will 
- comparison whh what has been effected, during the sapno 

other country of equal extent in any part of the globe* 
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I see good, ground for hope that,, as far as, facilities 
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for transport are concerned, Western India v,i\l nc 
in doin*^ all that England requiies of her. I need 
value of the laihvava in tin’s respect. They l>av£ 
the fiontieis of om Ptesidency, in each diifction o 
fields in Guzeiat to the noith ; in Berar to the noil 
Nizam’s country beyond Baisee and Shohipoor 
They are still incomplete, and owing to thehicaKs 
elsewhere, they have only coinmcuccd impcrfcci 
object in bringing down eoiton. But they have al 
effect in facilitating traiclling into the cotton d 
is no longer impossildc for the Bombay mercliai 
or send his own agent, into the cotton djVtiici 
*d.one, by facilitating conmitrcial imer •cu'^'-e j 
merchant to vLsit the interior, the railway & liaie ^ 
on India a benefit which would I bclifexe, be c 
>>y the whole coi>t of their coll^lructJou. W 
required is the completion of the I'ommon roads. . 
to the raiN ; and in this respect I c.an plomi^e 
ment of Bombay will not bo wanting in its dulj 
it should be found that adequate progress, in 
not been made, I must conic'-s tlial the Bomba) 
it odone, will he to blame. Por w'e hare no want 
encouragement from the Ooiernmcut of In 
Secretary of State, to do our duty by the couutr 
they sanctioned all that we could show was ti 
their communications they ha\e not ceased to 
necessity for mahhig due pro^isinn for the Tva 
trade. But all this is matter for the future, ai 
and I trust it will, furnish some consolation to t 
starving for want of work, to know that work i. 
years, to be provided for them, w'o must not f 
winter which is before them, when want of food 
by a want of clothing, of shelter, and of fuel, to 
no native of this coutitiy, w'ho has not faced the 
winter, can ioiin any ndtqi ate idea. Fiom tb 
privation there is no escape save by aid such as 



field, prnrnj tlj' a's Wfell as lilicraHy icndeied. In tLis respect I 
h.nu no nj’tgnnias n‘« to tl." iC'-ult of oui* n cefinp fLis dn}'.’*! Know 
■v^ill tlie Inigo-I.tMittd Lljn.iLtv ot tin* lutn^ peii'Lmeu ol Eoxnbny, 
anil J ft'( 1 iib-i.K'd t] ( 1 V ill nor c-)ntrt)t iLon sohc" itb an exj ies.»ion 
of a bai'eii <1 inp.nln ; fb^’vwill wifb tl.eii ncciistoinod 

gencro'iU to the call ot ii g, and ll.ey i I, in &o doing, add 
one more link totlu* goldtn chain t\ Inch binds togei her, in community 
of infercats .md feelings, the many nations and languages which 
itre united under the lule of Her Most Gracious Majesty. 


* Tbib aiipo<il to the bsiie’ oleuce ot the community at large t^tis very successful; 
tbe to*al amount sub-icribed for tbe Cotton Keliof Fund, being a lac and a half 
RnpiwS wl.i'h •was inim^diit ly leraitted in tuo instalments, to tbe Lord Ma* or of 
tbj City of L ndon, ( tbe R gbt Ilou’ble 'William Cnbitl, ) who in acknowledging 
tbe fir't of Rs fi »,0(»0 thus urote, — “ I also venture to avail mjself of tiis 
opportunity to exprc&-> nij’ deep sense of tbe pioraptitude aitb wbii^h tbe InLabitants 
of Bombiy Live r spoud d to tbe call of huminity and benevolence. It is indeed 
a ptl'vsing cbirvcter Stic of the exsa, tb xt not alone Lave tbe European ofiBcial and 
morcintiU* eominunitj , headul by IIL ExoelRncy the Governor, come foivaid thus 
libfRilly, but I olisHvc, with rtspcct and satihfaciion, the nsmei. of many bonoied 
Native firms, wUo'jO hearts have been thus touched b> I bo calamitous accounts 
of tbe praieut state of tbose yooi Engt'sh operatives. Tit/. Report of the Bombay 
Chamber of Commerce for l6dl-62, v»p. XLII, and 170-172. 

In Si sub-sequent coinmuaieation, tbe Lord Jlayoi saisl, *'tbis emphatic demonstra- 
tion of sjmpathy from Bombay will be gratefully uppredatod in the suffering locali- 
ties; the U’Tfe amount [Rs 1,00,000] will enable us materially 10 augment our im- 
mediate distribution, and the noble example thus set cannot fail of a beneOeial in- 
fluence throughout the wide extent of tbe British Ensp'ro.'* Vide Ri.port cf the 
Bombty Ghainbor of Commerce for 1802 — 88 , page 833 
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Glir.AT INDIAN PDNINBULA BAILWAY. 
[ KhandalJaj 2Xst April 1868. ] 

000 


Mr. Jolrn Pare®! Biekcr'stetli, Chairman of the Bombay Board 
of Directors of tho above Eailway Company, gave a detailed 
account of the Bhore Oliaut Incline, and comiuded it by taying, 

“ The Dircclors beg to lender to your JExcelkncy their thanks 
for tho navrn interest )our Excelluny hat, taken in tho progress of 
the gnat -a oiks the comphdion of whah vie telebiato to-day, 
wheicby all cngagid upon it Lave been greatly eneomaged in their 
labour-) ; and they (le die to request that thoj may be permitted 
p ermnuci it ly to connect your Etcellency's name vsith the Bhore 
Ghnnt Incline, by recording the opening of the lino b} your Excel- 
lency upon a tablet to be erected in some prominent situation on 
the incline, ” 

His Excellency Sir II. B. E. Frere replied* — 

Me. CuxirmJl’^ xifo QnjrrLtvrcv — It is a matter of extreme 
gratification to me, both perMiiuilly and on public grounds, 
to accede to jour requr-.t, 1 have vvalthed tho progress-^f 
this work since the idea of a E.uhvny to connect Bombay with 
the interior fi-r-^t ocounod to Mr. Clark in the early part of 
ISli. I am glad to see among jon this day some gontlemen 

* Tue pjio t) bHa-) ot llir % rj nituri itiUj; fvoil L..\bljetii liiliy n polled m tie 
Bomlwiy Siturdij lw?vio V o£ ihe .idtli. Apiil 1&63, p. 384 et adq , to wtiiak the 
yoAtl i’* ATK nt on is du'^cU’d. 

For a 0 'lupU'te uid ace ir.ita desciiplion of thit gieat •«oik, Tide Mr Jame? 
John BtrUej’s j.iptr ou ihe ulijoel, load at the Bomluy M(,oLnnic*i’ InsUlution on 
tUe Ulst Dci-emhur 13d7, Ti insa*'! ioi\> of the In&titntion of Civil Eagmeera, 
Yol. XIX, for IboU-dft, pp 580-f)10 ; and the Bombay Quarterly Review for April 
1335, Article III, pp 231 322. 




v.lio toolt. iin ftciixr prrt ii p • nnoi’ii<_, tlio aflu-ipe fiom Hfr verT 
, rill It IS val'i n itilii, I'i' «lap tlunilifiilMC s to 
ilif Ml a»>hn Di«[in- i of all ilui't,', iMal I fiutl iiij'^tlf iioa, as 
lie.i I <»r t liTi to M i‘Jjm' t<l. cn.( io ill < 111 IV' tl ’s '^rt.a1 'aork, tlio 
!Bhoul Gn vx r l^ci I sE — the tiuiui’^ poiul of the -vsholo iiinlor- 
takiiif' — (liii'lioil ill <1 Hi ltd iur puhlu- tr.illlc. TJu* iii->t notice that 
1 liud on rocord of aiiT atti inpl to the morns of cuinmixnica- 

thm in Ill’s tlii'ci Hon, d.uos m the oailr pai t of this conturx . The 
Diiho of Wolhnyton tlun in couiuuind of our Furci s In thcDcceaii, 
wirli that fon "O^ht who h ‘couis to luixo boon a pan of liib nature, 
ftiw the iinnoi lance <if im]no\ed conmiunication xath Touihay, 
and causid tin* old Jihoie Ghaut to ho inadcpiM<*tn able for artillery, 
and nhat nas then l•on'ldolt‘d a n*)ud nnhtar} road to be coiislruel- 
Cfl fjoin iho head of the Ghaut to Poona Ton may yet, I beliexe, 
fiul traer *- of tills loa 1 the whole diGance a little to the south of 
the line nhieh is non the old I’O'nt road, and ho told that the mas- 
hne sroiie rntups xxhn h mark the nullah crossings were the work of 
■VVelksky 8alub. It is nearly 03 years since Sir John Malcolm, 
himself a ft lend and cuinpauion of the Groat JDukc, opened the 
Ghaut for cart tralHe. In a minute sxlnch he rt’cordcd on the subject, 
and a copy of which x\a> shewn inohy the ifon’blo hlr "W. E. Frero 
as we came up the Incline, ho thus speaks of the woik The minute 
is dated *23rd November IbOO. “On tho lOlh of Nox ember I opened 
“ the Chore Gliaut, which though not quite completed was suflicient- 
“ 1) adianecd to enable me to dri’vo doivn with a number of gentle- 
“ ineu in sox oral carriages. The height of the mountain is 
•Hiearly 2000 feet, and the length of the road is 3| miles. 
“ It is impossible for mo to give a correct idea of this ^lendid work, 
“ which may be said to break down the wall between the Koncan 
“ and the Deccan. It xvlll gi\o facility to commerce, is tlio greatest 
of coiivm ic'iccj to tioop-* aat traxellers, andloeH’iio tho e.\peni»e« 
“ of Europciiu and other artules to all alio rcsiae in tho Deccan. 

This Ghaut w ill besides pro\e a posirive creation of revenue, 
“ for 1 am satisfied from the decrease of hamallage, and tho olTers 
** already made to farm tho duties, that the first j car will produce 
“twenty thousand rupees, and that the ordinary roveuue wUl 
“ hereafter rise to more than thirty thousand ; while on any 



Hiilitai y op^i irioTi-^ 0 cut n:; m quntei wliuli required the 
‘ tioops in tiic i) (.( Ill tT m ) o ••■’i ouiliy nouM be pud bj the 
cb ap ttiiisu-'i Sion ol 'll 1 (.-i in nlw hcnontb That CIcNernment 

i b *1 iiLnin Ku Lin 1 lu of i upi i " cvpcnJt I on tins uoik ^ 

‘ Is ( In of ^ to be 'll lib I to 1j c n^ijii «-kill anl umieaiied | 

* mlnsLr? of tbe c nn loi C ip n 'ITi_,b \ lio, m Ins debiie 

* to do ciL 111 to inixi^d iii'l l>e tonn 1, 1 bill \t mIilu tlio comple- I 

' iion. of lb \ nl i-' ilP n 1 ( lu it ' lii 1 l bti no the ] t of i 

Januaii )inli \odout mou pulnulid m me bicadth of theioad 
“ than the tv^i ns ot tiie eonu v I lu^a obi ^tiom lie has built at . 

* bis o\\ n cosl 1 mill but u i ’ol^ ai Ibe \ibeio the * 

* dntiet) 11 ( 10 bolcM il ailonibs h'‘ Ins d m a bmall | 

nn bU iib T 1 ilu lUMiiubtiei iL \ s midt I wish bun ' 

“tobemshu L to pi noli i 1 1 ow it ivitb an lusciiptiou j 
“stitin^iba IS 0 bun viisoisitu c 1 ' pi i ffn_,bes -wis 
‘*0001110.11(111,111110 — of —1 d »ji 1 d I ii till l-ili > ( \inibci X 8 U 0 
** 1 jliall uit aiiliiipiti llm .ppiobii n (t >\i inmiiit may gi>e 
** 0 ipl iiu II n 4b( s A le idi ' ( oinpb tio ol ilu \ oik is iiportcd andis 
“ oxamnu 1 , r r un c ni dvi u on iln lUi b no fm aiy usofiil-woik 
** he ina\ Inic doiiebiiniul tb funis ot Ins contiaet This les- 
“ pectible qoulknnn uill 1 im i, me, bi ip q no claims upon tbe go- 
“xein licit n..isien t i iblo to the 1 u oi lud indulgence Mitb 
** ■winch he has be en tici cd m bcnirr u led o ilh tho detacbinent of 
“ pioucrr^ foi a few mmihs , but he inLiil& the most liberal encour- 
“ a£rcinent, foi he his not oily exeiuted m a supciior manner a 
“ -work of gi 0 if nil oil iimt, bid has x-cl an exampie, which if fol- 
“ loAvcd, w 11 be atieaded v ilh ill tho benedual rcoiilis tl at must 
“ atteul tho estabi slnmnt of (ouii ids loi sudi pablie woiks to 
“ all who rcsidi in ilivx in ” IIo tnen ‘pccl ^ of the woik m 
an abLjjluto eie ition of public luiuuc, and of its n imen c value in 
a nnlitai \ point of view These am tlv woids ot rue whose name 
will long live in honored memoiy as one of the wiiCd and most far- 
ooonig ol inodcui Indi in Stale men I quote them, not merely to 
contiast oui pir soiit appliances and far ditits with those which he 
thought SiO gieat and important an improvement on the then exist- 
> g } » lines foi iiansport but a> calculated to inculcate a lesson of 
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liUtiii’ 1 ri ,i ^ 1 ^ * j j 1 11 i 11 c‘'’^ and aa 

' ^1 \ ti < I. 1 i ^ ii 111 1 1 t*" '^1 

Till I lit 1 'll- I ’lillil'" f-J’v 

th ( 1 ui<*. ' ^ % 1 1 1 11 1 oi cur 

u 1 1 c M ' t’ I 1 i 1 It I f 1 1- tti< 01 

cue iiu 1 1 I 11 J 1 U * 1 1 'I'ld 

wap^ctuiil 1 1 ( * W t '■ \ I l«i tint M0 

mtr li I ] 1 \ I I ^ < t t t (. 1 I ll i m , long 

dlONCri 01 } 1 I ilk II l ’ ill CV lU'-lM. pi t Kiel lilt lOud, 

and j n k ilh ui icnit'^iioN ] i sup uul loi ii ihc tuiuu nuuock 
ill'll! V fie t 1 cii lo bi M 1 071 It lu 1 ulii Ic icii Bat the d‘’js of 
m 'll! ell i iiiii bullock c at ls a i P ^IIk Btni ace picb bullccliB, 
nic uoA ui a lU ti ii* i C)t thi i'll uk the Bhou Ghaut 

Incline t If Mill hit"! ted in you Adt'i s sen c of the pnuci- 
p'liiu t 1 V ill lu t at j)i i » mill V la'll ui'iiitlluus re- 
sults, am. (Ill ell all t the. 1 ulv ot o n p\ uimla tiui 
(Oiiund 111 c ll >1 id 11)1 (I) ( f rial nnntiPs — that it 

^oulltllc 11 n t 1 C ll t c ' I_,cs ( 1 Lcii 1 m to cij nl llio 

'iiclun — felt e 1 III lilkctih'^ ieie ijuinict' iMlli 

the lie’ It otl! mulh ’ B ■> J a i! — fcni'l ^i\c aou but 

*>11 nu] i fntiil i f( uij 1 el ili ll it aIkIiaac all line clciiAed 

fioin ii net's n ^ liii lu iici'usd a ^ce ee ilil la dcsi i iption pAe 
In the uumuiited a ui luii d the UifhndlKs jun Iuiao had to 
OACicuuic JMili 11} men Aiho ki OAA AAhul xl is to oipiuxze audio 
lied til aun ol 3U,0tK) men, itha luAe ■='ome notion of Iho 
diincultics oi ox aniziUg,, Iccdiuo and AAOiknig a multitude of 
labouieis aici ..in^jj lor }cais to_,fthci 25 000 nxen, ujid xuingto 
lh< enoxuiou*' numbei ot J2 000, but mo^t cf us must be content 
vnih the inipicssiou w( haie this day dtuAed ind ii is 1 am sure 
an unpitfesiou AAliih cju ntACi be cPxctd, of that AAhich may I 
bel.eAc, VAithottt t\ igj.,crxtion, be dcscubcd as the gieatcsl AAoik of 
its kind m the whole Aioild 

I feel assuied, that in fulure ngrs the woils of our 
English engineers on these Ghauts will take tho place of those 
vroiks of the IP demigods, the gicat Cave Temples of 'Western 
India, which ha\6 so long, to the simple inhabitants of these lands,, 
been the type of superhuman stieng+^h, and of moie than mortal 
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constructive skill. Mr. E. "W. GrnLain and C 
probably not allovr me to pny, tliat Ibis Incline 
among tbe gxcaiosfc T^Oik^ oi‘ its cla^iS ; tbey 
unlimited resources of tneir science, and -wil 
greatest engineering triumpb. of to-day may bo 
present generation has died out. But the effe 
on tlie fortunes of tndia are, I bclieie, desliiie 
important than merely supplying a tbeme for j 
or the substance of a popular proi erb. i dc 
of tboir effect on eommirce and material prospt 
possible to eiaggorate tbe importance of tbe Rai 
but ibis effect is so obiious and immediate ihai 
to be pointed out. Equally untipce''sary mould 
value of tbo Kailway as a mihtury matbine. H >1 
with tbe men of our old European Ilcgiineiits, wl 
one bait from P,uimcll to Poona to fight tbo ba 
all or us can C'-timate the imnHii‘'(‘ military and 
■of a work, wbicli wiU connect all tbe capitals c 
tbe garri>'Ons of Madias and Bombay a? ci is 
point of time a-> (liose of Poona and Bombay 
momorj. It is no cvaggi raiioa to say, tbal tbe 
great linos of Pail \\a_v will (iiiadiuplc the ai.iilal 
of India. Xor would I cmii dwell on tbe mam 
will at tend tbo woik as untiLaliug some oi tbo i 
can afflict humanity. kVe ail of n i kiiow^, eitbc 
perieuce, or Irom tbal of our friends. Lotv great 
such ready and easy means of iiiterconrso, betw 
the Icier-strickc-n patient who longs for tb 
or the wearied man of business who needs t 
of tbo Deccan, need no longer ovpericnco, • 
to despair, tbe iinpossibiblj of mot nig ; and cvi 
ini*' foreigner fiom a far land, as mcll as tlio boj 
liKlia. will have reason to bkss the facilities ml 
fords, lor cheap and easy locomotion. Butin a 
ull these, this mox*k will, I believe, be productiv 
oomparison with mbiob its vast physical resnll 
««,id to be insignificant. Ton alluded in your j 
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tliose not now present among us, to whom the great work is most 
beholden. Tou f.poke in fitting terms of him whose genius devised 
itv great features, and w-ho ammated with his own spirit those who 
have given bodily form to his conceptions ; you referred in terms 
of well-merited regret to him who-ae judgment and firmness, united 
to a kindly and sympalhi.nng nature, enabled the Government and 
Engineers of the Company to work together with a harmony and 
practical energy unknown in other undertakings.* And you did 
no more than fitting honour to the brave Englishuomant who, in 


* Mr. James Join Beikley, M. I. 0, E,, P. G S., Chief Resident Engineer of the 
G. I. F. Railway from its commencement in 1850, 

The London Board of Direclms, in annotmeing to the Propiietors Mr. Berkley’s 
drath which took plvce at Sjdenham on the 26th August 1862, stated, that in 
order to record nmo permanently their sense of the valnahle services which he 
rendered to the Company, they directed a tablet to be erected to his memory in 
a conopicnons position at the Bhore Ghaut, Incline, 

Tlie Council of the Bomhay Mechanics In‘<titntion, ( in which he took a lively 
interest, and by his pirsonal exertions and active measures as President, he greatly 
increased its sphere of usefulness,) instituted the “Beikley Gold Medal” as an annual 
prize for compttition among its members, rn commerooiation of his valuable services. 

In adihtion to the aliove, the Engluecis on the staff of the Q.I.P.E., the Gnropean 
and Native friends and admirers of Mr. Berkley united soon after his death, to prove 
their high appisciatlon of bis talent os well as their great esteem and affection for 
]^m, by a sn^tanthil testimonial. 

In a few days a sum of nearly Rs 80,000 was raised, a greater portion of which 
was expended in the erection of a suitable monument over his giave, and a balauee 
of Rs 16,000 was thus appiopiiated, — 

( a ) For the endowment of a Beikley Gold Medal and Prize, for Civil 

Engineering in the Bombay University..,.., JU 8,000 

^ h ) Amount made over to the Sassoon Mechanics’ Institution, for 
being invested in the purchase every half-year of Literary 

and Scientidc Books Es 7,500 

( c ) Amount invested for the piuthase of Mr. Berkley’s Bast to 
be procured from England and placed in the above 

Institution. Rg 1,500 

[Fiile Tran^veiionsof the Institution of Civil Engineers, Vol. EXII, pp. 618 — 624-, 
and the Annual Report of the Bomhay Mechanics' Institution for the year 

1868-e&.3 

Associated with the late-Iamenled Mr. Berkley since the commencement of the 
operations of Railways in Western ladloi, was Mr. B. W. Grsliam, who succeeded 
him as Chief Resident Engineer in April 1861 ; a post which he SUed for i^r years 
with nneommun zeal and onremitting perseverance. 

f Mjfti. Tredwell, wife of Mr. Roloman TrodweB, the eminent Contmtetor of the 
Bhorc Ghaut Railway Incline, who died at Ehanddlla, on the 80th Norember 1859. 
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the midst of her o^rn tore aSlitiion, thought more of her hushand’s 
liouonr than lier otvii disirc^p, and carried on a work the magni<* 
tude of -vvhich might well hare appalled a Titan of old. .It may be 
that the name of Mr. Janie-i Berkley, of Col. J. H. Gt. Crawford, and 
of Mr. S. Tredwell, may not s-uiwhcthc Ihing memory of the present 
generation ; but wo may rely on it, their example is not lost, and 
that it will bo as nearly immort.d as human example may he in that 
peculiar characteristic wdiich they have all in common, and which 
forms the backbone of our national strength — their noble devotion 
to their duty. 1 may not now refer to other examples of those still 
amongst us, which will I hclie%o be equally permanent. But 
1 cannot let the occa'-ion pass wn^hout tendering to all you 
ha\o named as ha^-ing had a prominent pai’t in this great work, — 
to j\Ir. Tk \V. Graham and to all his stafl’, t o Messrs. S. Adamson and 
(4. L Clowser, and to Colonel H. Bivers, — ^the cordial thanks of Her 
hrajesty’s Governmeut for their share in this great undertaking. 
There is one point to which I cannot hut advert because I believe 
it calculated to exercise a permanent influence on the future 
ef India. I need not now remind my countrymen, that we 
of the ’Western world have the character of being a stem and 
heavy-handed race. Among the many difficulties which beset, 
or were supposed to boset, the introduction of railways into this 
country, was usually placed foremost the difficulty of Controlling 
a large number of independent Englishmen — ^not like our 
soldiers, bound by the ties of military discipline — not in any 
way prepared to submit their own will to the mere dictates 
of antlxority. We have now ample experience to onable_u.^ko^ 
judge what foundation there was for such apprehension, and what 
has been the result ? I do not xirclend to say that there have not 
been exceptions — among the many hundreds of Englishmen who 
have been employod on these works, it would be strange if there 
were not some who possessed the more animal instincts of courage, 


Jb WHS, stewlio on tor liu's'battd's deceiure, 'flrith a high spirit in tie mkht of tor 
nfflietion, coniTuoted the basmafes of the contrdtt of thh Incline for three yeaw, 
and with the e&icient .ud of Mbbw». Adamson and ClowBcr, her lilanaging Agents, 
hroughl thu great woik to a sncce^bful teiniination. 
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Mronoih, nml onpjirliy for pliv'-Ieal oteriion, in a lilgLor Gogrpe 
than that inclination, to take the ^\eiikcr side, tlie lo\cof truth 
and of iair.play, on wliicli as a nation we pride oursches. Bui lookinjif 
at the gencfiil rt'^ull", and consuleringthcoikct-suhichtlus nnasiou 
by a ‘'in.ill army of J?a ibs aj Bngli'>hnieii has pruduc ed on the count ry, 
I tliiuk there cannot be a doubt, not only that the fears which 
some people entertained W'crc entirely chimerical, but that the 
lower r<iuk‘. of ihi" railway army as well as the higher haye left a 
deep and benelieial impre'ssion on the population among wliieh 
tbey ha\c been employed ; and that the result is oue for which 
our couutiymcu of all ranks in your ser\ice, the artisans 
and incehanies ai well as the gentlemen on the engineering 
staff, richly de-'Crve the gratitude of the Government and of 
their country. So far from its being tbc case, that the bonds 
of olheial di-sciplmc are neco&'^ary to prevent the growdh of 
ill-fi'cliiig between the Saxon stranger and the nathes of India, 
I hud. the employment aflbrded by the non-oflieial contractor 
almost imariably more popular than that of Government; and 
if we were both bent on raising an army, I doubt if Goveimuiont 
could ha^e more formidable rJ^a]s thau Messrs. Adamson and 
Clow'Bcr. 1 know of no sight more impressi^ c, or more full of 
suggestive tox^ics to any one who reflects on tlio future of India, 
than such'a \isit as I lately paid to the contractors’ works before 
they were finished. It wa^. then easy to see how railway works 
taught the native labourer habits of method and punctuality, habits 
of truth andhone-ily iu their work, and above all habits of mdepend- 
eiMC. It is in tbi-s last resjiect more than in any other that I 
believe these railway works will have an immense influence on the 
future of India. We all know what Aast sums, chiefly of English 
capital, have of late years been spent in this counli’y. Let us 
consider for oue moment what has been the effect of all this money 
being spent, in gi'ving a fair day’s w^agos for a fair day’s labour. 
I can safely say that, as a rule, this was unknown before the 
commencoment of what I may call the Bailway Period ; not only 
were wages in most parts of the country fixed by usage and authority 
rather than by the natural laws of supply and demand, but 
the privilege of labour waa in general restricted to particulior spolw, 
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and noHimg like the power of taking his labor to the best market 
pracUcally existed. This was partly due to custom, partly to the 
absence of any but agricultural employment, pai'tly to long ages 
of despotic and unsettled Government. But the result, was, th.at 
the condition of the mere labourer was wretched in the extreme, 
and the past efforts of Government could do but little to raise 
him above the status of a serf of the soil. All this has now, I am 
happy to say, changed, mainly as a direct consequence of these 
vast railway works ; and for the first time in history the Indian 
Cooly finds that he has in his power of labour a valuable possession, 
which if he uses it aright will give to him and to his family some- 
thing better than a mere subsistence, and that there are means 
open to him of rising in the world other than by the career of a 
fortunate soldier or by the chance favouritism of Princes. And what 
has been the result of this discovery to him ? lias it made him 
more indolent, less inclined to labour, more content to be satisfied 
with the mere existence which he can now procure with less labour 
than formerly ? I believe there is no one who has any experience 
in the matter, who will not hear me out in saying, that this is not 
the case ; the labourer is, of course, more independent, ho is in 
a better position to make his own terms with his employer, and 
that is perhaps sometimes shown in a manner which the employer 
does not quite like ; hut as a general rule, I believe the. labourer 
works far harder, and acquires new and more civilised wants, in 
proportion to the high wages he receives. But the effect is not 
limited to the labourer while he is on the railway works. Follow 
him to his own home in some remote Deccan or Koncan vill^e, 
and you will find the railway labourer has carried to his own village 
not only new modes of working, new wants, and a new feeling of 
self-respect and independence, but new ideas of what Government 
and the laws intend to secure to him ; and he is I believe a bettof 
and more loyal subject, as he certainly is a more useful labourer. 
Let us add to this effect on the labouring population the inevitable 
and irresistible tendency of railways to break the bonds of caste, 
and to destroy the isolation in which the various classes and races 
of natives have hitherto lived, and you have an aggregate of moral 
results such as may well be the subject of grave thought to those 
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\\lio aro intere<*te(I in the future of India, and more particularly 
*of us who hare aoen in our onn time and on our own continent tho 
vast eftocts for good or for 6\il which mu'»t follow any great change 
in the haJbits of life and of feeling of large masses of the people. 
As we came up the Incline to-day, tuo t hough t'» must,! think, 
have forced themselves on the minds of most of us. The one was the 
immense imjiortanee to every one "who was then tra\elling, or may 
hereafter tra^ el, up the Incline, of the general truth and honesty 
with which the work has been e\ecuted, and of the order and 
discipline which arc such an essential part of railway management. 
As wo ran over the viaducts and spun romid the edges of the hills, 
it was impossible to help feeling how much depended on the 
honesty of ma«'onry buried perhaps many feet deep in the earth, 
and on the true forging of an axle or a coupling iron made thousands 
of miles away by people who rarely heard and seldom thouglit of 
India. Works such as we have this day seen, aro possible only imder 
a strong, settled, civilised Government, whore truth and honesty 
in the minutest details of ordinary work are held in habitual honour. 
But there was another feelmg calcul.ited to hush any national pri<Ie 
at such lesiUtsj it was the feeling of awe fiom which no man can be 
free in the presence of such stiiking phenomena of nature, as the vast 
rocks and precipices among which the railway wind'i. One could not 
but feel the utter insignificance of man in the face of the great features 
of nature on so vast a scale, and the most thoughtless among us 
must have felt inclineil to say, *‘Kot unto us, 0 Lord, not unto us, 
but unto Thy name be the glory.” Let us tmst, Sir, that the blessing 
God w'hich has carried the work thus far may rest on the work, 
that it may be such a permanent monument of our rule as a thought- 
ful patriotic Englishman may wish to see raised by his nation, and 
as all who love India, whatever their race or creed, may rejoice to 
* see completed, not merely uniting distant provinces in one bond of 
material prosperity, but knitting together distant peoples and races 
under our orderly and beneficent rule, and thereby advancing the 
cause of civilisation by means which may be blessed alike to India 
and to England. And now, in the name of Her Majesty’s Govemmen t, 
I DECLAKB THE BHORE GhAUT InOMNE TO BE OPEN AND PITTED 
FOE PUBLIC TRAFFIC. 
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After Ilis Excellency had ended hifl speech, the assembltvge retired to an 
adjoijiing' shed for tiffin. 

Tlie toasts of “Tlie Queen mid all the members of the Royal, Family , 
having been drunk with enthusiasm, the Chairman then proposed. the Health 
of His Excellency the Governor. 

In proposing this, Mr. Bickersteth said — 

The toast I am now about to propose is one which, among us, needs as 
little introduction as those which have preceded it, and I doubt not it will be 
as enthusiastically received. It is the health of His Excellency the Governor 
of Bombay, the Queen’s representative in this Presidency. None of us who 
were in India at the time will ever forget the unanimous thrill of satisfaction 
and^dehght which pervaded all classes of the community when the announce" , 
ment of the appointment of Sir Bai-tle Frere os Governor of this Presidency , 
reached the shores of Western India. Great as were the expectations then 
formed of the advantages which such a Governor would confer on this Presi- 
dency, they have not been disappointed : our highest hopes have already 
beeii more than realized. I now propose the health of His Excellency 
Sir Bartle Frere, and long may his inde he prolonged. 




* I' 




Hia Excellency in returning thanks said : — 

Mr. CHAiEitAN ANi) G-ek-tlemen, — I thank yoii very heartily 
for the honor you have done me in proposing my health. I 
can assure you that it is no mere official interest which I feel in the 
prosperity of this Bail way. If there is any truth in the , theory, 
that those who have known ns from our eaidiest infancy are entitled , 
to a double share of our regard, then indeed I may claim a high place 
among the earliest friends of the Gr. I. P. Eadway ; for I believe 1 - , 
can claim the honor of having been aware of its existence earlier than 
any' one else now in this country. It was in the early part of 
year 1844 that the idea of a railway to connect iSombay wiih ' , 
Timna, CaUian, and with the ThuU and Bhore G-hant roads, first -'i 
occurred to Mr.G-eorge Clark, when on a visit with ColonelTurnen* ‘ 
"to a Parsi gentleman well known and respected among, us in .tho^b/;. 
days, the worthy proprietor of Bhandoop. After sonie nipntha of ' jf, 
private discussion, the undertaking was, formally' brought :befprbv:' 
■Qnverhment in a, letter , dated 13th : July 184^ and 
Sir, I^skine Peri^b ,and seven, Other gentlemen, among wiipm youj^hJ,l" 
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find the name of om* respected friend the Hon’ble .Taganiiath Sanbar- 
sett, then, as noAV, foremost in anything connected with the 
improveinent of Bombay ; and another of your present Directors, 
Sir Jamsetji Jejeebhoy, who has been connected -with the nnder- 
taJdng from the beginning. I sincerely congratulate them on the 
completion of a work in which they took so early and intelligent an 
interest, and I congratulate the Board on having among their 
number native gentlemen of so much wealth and consideration, whose 
presence at the Board during so many years forms some counter- 
poise to the ever-changing character of our community in general. 
The first Prospectus of the “ Bombay Great Eastern Eailway, ” as 
it was then called, is dated 15th July 1844, and contemplated a line 
almost absolutely identical with the present line as far as Callian. 
This Company, of which Mr. John Pollard Willoughby* subse- 
quently became chairman, merged in the Great Indian Peninsula 
Eailway Company which had been gob up in 1845 in London. 
I have reminded you of all these particular's, for I believe to this 
Eailway belongs the honor of being primus in India, the first of 
all the Eailway schemes formally laid before the Government in 
India — the first to break ground when Mr. Willoughby turned tho 
fiist turf in 1850, and the first to open a portion of its line in 1853. 
I am glad to think that Mr. Willoughby, who took so much and 


seat on the Bench by the demise of Sir David Pollock in May 1848. In addition 
to this, he ■wna President of the Board of Edncation, and the Bombay Branch of the - 

Boyal Asiatic Society, the -warm and zealous patron and munificent promotor of , 
the Bombay Mechanics’ Institution, the Native General Library, the Students’ , , 

,, ^SUlterary and Scientific Society, the School of Industry, and in fact of every, thing ; 
which tended to the diffusion of knowledge and promotion of inteUeotual ■ culture 
: whether amongst the European or Native members of the oominuuity.., \ 

' . to the eve of his.departure from India in November 1862, he was overwhelmed ; • ■, 
' with addresses [ Madras and Poona induded, ]. .The Native Gommusity of Bonobay . ^ 

, mised a subscription to the amount of Ee 40,000, and endowed, the Perry 
’ . Prof^orehip of Jurispiudence in connection, with the Governinent LaW' School, ^ a ■ 

‘‘ i v /ihempxial of his long connection tfith both law and education in India. , 

;.' i .r' .l/PidTc Beport of the;B(Hurd of Education for. ,1862-53, ipp. 1— 2, 107-^11, . , : 

i l^'A^fterwai^, Sir John Pollard -Willou^by:, Bart;, of the Bombay Givih Service, ; 
.;wMeh;ke Brrt entered ^,1817.,- After ^hg minor', appointments, Mi-,, Wjfiijughby, 
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so great an interest in tliis line, is still labouring in the Council of. 
India for the good of India, and takes I am sure undiminishod in- 
terest in the success of your Eailway. But I shall be arrogating 
too much to myself if I supposed that the kind cordiality with 
which you have drunk my health was due simply to your kind 
feelings towards me personally. I feel convinced that in drinking the 
toast you recognized and wished to record, your sense of the fact, that 
this Eailway Company has ever been regarded by the Q-ovemmont 
of Bombay with the greatest interest. At its very earliest stages 
the Gf-ovemment of Sir G-eorge Arthurf accorded to the scheme an 
amount of sympathy and intelligent support which has never been 
surpassed, but which appears to have given the tone to the pro- 

waa appointed Political Agent in Kittiawar m the year 1831, where he was chiefly 
instinmental in extirpating the diabolical practice of Female Infanticide. Fiom 
1846 to 1851, he was a Member of the local Executive Council. At a meeting of 
his friends held on the 2l8t Apiil 1851, the following, amongst other Hesolutions, 
were passed, — 

( 1 ) “That the friends of Mr. "Willoughby, on tbe occasion of his departure from 
India, after an extended and uninterrupted employment of 82 years in the most 
important departments of the Civil Service, aie desiious of expressing the regard 
and esteem which they entertain for him in bis peisonal obaracter; the high opinion 
which they have formed of him, o& a most able and devoted servant of the Govern- 
ment; and their gratitude for bis philantbiopio labours in the abolition of Infanticide 
in the province of Kattiawar, and tbe public spirit which he haa uniformly evinced 
in the support of the Philanthiopic, Educational and Literary Institutions of 
Bombay ; and resolve to open a subscription for the commemoration of his name 
in this Precddency, in connection with the cau'se of Eative enhghtenment and 
improvement.” 

(2) “Tbe second resolution bad reference to tbe establishment of a Fund for 
tbe education of Vernacnlar Literature, and a portion for the education of Ifative 
Females. The Fund to bear the name of Mr. "Willoughby.” 

( 8 ) “And the tbixd related to tbe presentation to Mr. Willoughby of a piece 
cf plate with a suitable insuiption.’* 

Her Majestj’s Government in 1864, nominated Mr. Willoughby as one of the 
Lirptiors of tlie Eist India Company. During 1867-68 be was M, F. for Leominster, 
which honoui he relinquished on being appointed a Member of tbe Indian Oonnofl. 
This seat he retsaned up to his death, which melancholy event occurred on the 16th 
September 1866. [ Vide Wilson on Infanticide, pp. 846-348.] 

-i- The Eight Hon’ble Sir George Arthur, Bart, Governor of Bombay fixm 5th 
Jose 1842 to 6ih August 1846. 




ceedings of tlie Gorernment from that time to this. And here let 
mo do justice to our old jna«sier«». the Court of DiroctorR, who appeal 
from the 5rst to have taken a view of Ihe Eallwaj que-ition, which, 
if it appears somewhat o\or-cautious to u**, ■^i(‘^\ing it by the light 
of later etperience, wa** liberal and enlightened in the ci^treme, 
when compared with the Aiews taken at the '•ame time by some of 
their advisers. I have seen aomethiug of the management of other 
Eailway Companies in India, and without drawing invidious 
comparisoub and without flattery to this Company, I can honestly 
congratulate all who are connected with it on the highly efficient 
and successful general management, hluch no doubt is due to 
tho distinguished ability of the Engineers — ^tbe late-lamented Mr. 
James Berkley, and hlr. E. "W. Graham who has so efficiently 
supplied his place ; much no doubt is also duo to the judgment, tact, 
and good feeling of the Consulting Engineers, Colonels Crawford 
end Elvers ; but I believe much is also owing to the Local Com- 
mittee of Directors, a feature I believe almost peculiar to this among 
Indian E.iilways, And 1 cannot help attributing much of Ihe good 
management and harmonious working with Government as well as 
with their own servants to the existence of an influential body of 
Directors, possessed of full local knowledge, and having the 
confidence of the shareholders, of the Eailway ofllcers, and of tho 
Governnront. I would bog very sincerely to congratulate them in the 
name of Her Majesty’s Government on the completion of the great 
wort of the Bhore Ghaut Indine, and with your permission, 
Mr. Chairman, I will propose a toast which I am sure will be most 
qeydially received by all present — 


“ Success to the Great Indian Peninsula Eailway Company.” 





CERDMONY OF L^YIXQTHE FOUNDATlON-STOi^E. 

[ Foona, 29/7i Aiigii&t 1SG3. ] 

000 

After the Lord Bi^ihop ( the Bight Rev. John Harclingj ) had ad- 
dressed the assembly, Ilis Excellency the Governor spoke ns follows;— 

My Lord, — I gladly comply with your request, in laying the 
first stone of this Biahling; and in so doing, would beg very sincere- 
ly, TO congratulate your Lordship, your clergy, and those of their 
flock here assembled, on the commencement of a work proposed so 
long ago by your venerated predecessor," and which but for the zeal 
and energy of the Rev, Mr. Francis Gell, to whom the Church already 
owes so much in this part of the diocese, might have been further 
indefinitely postponed. 

A whole g'oneration has pab.sed away since the first provision was 
made by Government, in Poona, for the worship of God according 
to the ritual of our Church. St. klai-y's Church was built by order 
of that great atatPbman, who founded and consoliilated our empire in 
these parts. He designed it to be not simply a place of worship for 
our troops, but a permanent and most significant a\itness of the de- 
termination of the British Government never, by the blessing of God, 
voluntarily to recede from the conquest with which His Providence 
had here blessed our arms. The Church then built was evssentially-n 
Military Chiii'ch. Wo were then simply in military occupation of 
this country. Poona was merely a great camp watching the native 
capital of the Deccan, a province enthcly administered by military 
oflicers. We had just subdued the great combination of all the most 
formidable military powers then in India, and military safety was of 
necessity, our first object. But an interval, long in fact, and longer 
still in its results to this country, now separates ns from those days. 
The great men who took counsel with their chief in the building 

* The Bight Bev, Thomaa Carr, Lord Bishop of Bombay, from 1858 to 1851, 




T. liu‘h oiir'H 'lotiil V liMV wp nmr fon'ctht-T : v. lio r’lIeJ 

IliNomurry A\ Irh niijplj firmno^'s, ‘iiicli inanlv and MU'h 

Olai&iian HI aif iio^r all j.'niK* to tlu-'r <ir(\at ncci.»unt. ik 
liraklul por»;il('> Ins iu''t 1 tld tin 1 is( of tli^* pi oat solihu* £■! ih'snieii, 
tiiu’ned m t^it sJutd, iii ai* houoiod ura\»‘. nlid'o sloep the host Mild 
nii^htiert ol Eiipl.iuu's dead , aiul 1 ^ec none , nou' aiaong’st us who 
cculrl luive stood hy when Sr. Man ’b Chinch was founded, little 
more than foi^y eais aeo. '1 he great chang-e wLicli has taken -[dace, 
in the interval, is m.irked in the ditferent classes for \s hose accom- 
modation this Church is destined. 

When St. Mark's Church was built, Brit'sh soldiers in active ser- 
vice were ahno&t without exception its only possible occujiants. As 
time has rolled on many hundreds of veterans, who have spent their 
lives in the service of their country, have settled around us j of their 
children, some follow their parents’ footsteps in the Government service, 
others engage in various other occupations, hnt all look to Poona, 
as their home, and to India as their native countiy. Peace, and the 
closer tits which now knit England to India, have brought with them 
representatives of almost every class hicli form the home strength 
of England. Her scholars and her protessiomd men and her aitis-uus, 
are now heie, not as solitary wanderers, hut with their wives and 
their little, oues, taking the same.perm-inent part in the hie that thiohs 
throughout this vast continent, as they have been accustumed to take 
in their native land. The jiart they tuko is the same; hut the {.-.sues, 
dependent on the monner in which each man acquits himself are in- 
linitely important to ail ai’ound him. 

It has been truly said that every Englibhman in India is in some 
sense a public character. On the conduct of the poorest among us may 
depend the judgment, formed by thousands, not of his own per‘>onal 
qualities only, but of bis nation and people, and of what is far more 
important — of his religion also. Each of our fellow-countrymen here 
has in his hands, to no trifling extent, the character of the Govern- 
ment and nation, and is able direoUy to influence those who, from 
among our native fellow-subjects, may be induced to enquire what 
we believe, and wbat we hope for, and, by what motives we are 
actuated, and according to the answer they may receive from oui* 
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conduct, as witnessed by them, they will either shun our association, 
and dread our contact, or seek to join themselves to us in that faith' 
which they recognise as the main-spring of all our actions.. 

If we, as a Government, have hitherto done less than "was need- 
ful to provide for all our countrymen suitable means of worshipping 
God after the manner of our forefathers, let it not be attributed to 
indifference. Amid the tumult of incessant wai*s there was scant 
leisure or opportunity for thinldng of aught bevond the immediate 
physical necessities of the day j but by the blessing of God, we have 
now reached one of those intervals of peace and prosperity which are 
so rarely vouchsafed to a great empire. j\Jay He enable us to use 
it to His Glory and to the benefit of our fellow-subjects ! I can testi- 
fy to the hearty desire of Her Majesty’s Government, both in this 
country and m England, to do their part as a Government to afford 
to our fellow-countrymen, at least, the opportunity of attending the 
public oidinances of their own faith, and of maintaining, in their own 
persons, and of having taught to their children, in such churches and 
schools as we have been used to in our own land, those pidnciples of 
religion which we believe to he the foundation, not only of individual 
excellence of character, hut of national strength and prosperity. 

We know how little Government alone can do to supply all 
that is needed in the way of religious education and public ordi- 
nances. Not only the greater part of the material means, but 
life must come from within the Church. Government can do little 
more than supply as it were, the thread to connect the scattered 
efforts of those who are too poor and incapable of connected and 
combined action, to help themselves. But experience shows flmt 
if Government does its duty in this respect, we may reasonably 
trust to the zeal of the Church to do the rest. 

Let us only bear in mind, that our position here is no longer 
simply that of conquerors — come to-day and gone tomorrow, as 
the periodical reliefs, or the completion of service may remove us 
to distant lands. There is a large and increasing body of Christians 
now in this neighbourhood to whom India is their home j and in 
the Church here to be erected, we hope that they and their descend- 
fjiTits paay, for ages to come, continue to worship, and to learn so 
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to conduct fheinaelvefc, that many may be drawn from amongj the 
millioub around na to seek to join tbemf'ches in faith, as in allegi- 
ance to a*people who poh’^ess so holy and })ure a religion. 

In this pcns-e, the Building we def-ign, may be a permanent: 
beacon whence ‘‘ tlie day-spring from on high ” may shine, to give 
light to them that sit in darkness, and in tlie shadow of death — at 
the same time that it shall surely guide our feet into the way of 
peace. 

The Lord Bishop of Bombay, ( the Biylit Bev. John Harding,) said, 
that they owed a debt of gratitude to His En-elleiify the Go\einor, both 
for bis presence there, and for all he had done in tluo matter. This Church 
had been projected, as His Excellency had obsen ed, bj the last Bi&hop ; 
but in this and in many such cases, there was alway.'. found to be gieat 
financial difficulty in cariying out the de.«ign. In the present co»e, w hen 
circumstances were changed, His Excellency bad himself suggested building 
tins Chnrcli, and taken great interest in the design. Tliey ivere grateful to 
him more for the words he had spoki n that evening. His Lord.ship then 
closed the proceedings by pronouncing the Benediction. 


•o- 



iriu gitvlil c'J'iwsoon §\?i\j)lmn, 

CEREMONY OP LAYING THE FOUNDATION-STONE ' 

« 

[ Poona, 2^r(l Stitteinhi)' ]SGJ). ] 


]Mr. lilijlalcar D.anodliar, Recrelary to tLe iranaging 
Commitloc, read an Addrc'^a to Ilia Excellency iLe Governor, 
coiilaining the l^i^^ory of the above Institution, after which 
Mr. Eavid Sassoon said : — 

Honourable Sir — It is a matter of gi’ent satisfaction to me to find that 
we have assembled toa ether again this year to v itness the foundation of an 
jmiihitioii for the benefit of our less foitunate lirethren. The Poona Infirm 
Asylum, tv Moll its projectors ha\e done me the honor to call after my name, 
will, 1 tiust, under DiMne Gitice, be the means, of aftbrcling relief to many a 
helpless person, and of raising- them from a state of social degradation to a 
position, uliich however humble, would be not unworthy of human beings* 
Wo have all reason to congratulate ourselves on the estahhshiuent of such a 
useful in&rituiion, which should have long preceded one for tlie protection, 
of infirm beasts. Its projectors desei-ve the best thanks of the publicufor their 
exertions. 

I vtiH not take up the time of the meeting by dwelling on the importance 
of tlie institution which has ah-eady been pointed our, if indeed it req^uirra to be 
pointed our, by the gentleman who has spoken bdbi-o me. I shall, therefore 
merely commend the Institution to the patronage of your Excellency, an?l!^ 
beg that you will lay its foundation-stone, a task which, knowing the in- 
terc'it felt by your Excellency in every (Hug calculated to promote the public 
good, I feel confident will be agi’eeable to you. 

TIis Excellency Sir H. B. E. Erere then replied. : — 

Mr. Sassoon, and G-ontlemen — gladly undertake the duty 
you would entrust to me ; for I feel that this is a work of no 
ordinary interest and of no common importance to this city and 
community. 

IIjj interost is not in its cost, in the large amount of contribuliona 



offered for its establishment, thongh they are sufficieut to hare 
marked it as an iinj^jortaut institution in any itf t lie great oiiio^ of tlu‘ 
•west, nor is iis spei 1, 1 interest derhcd from the fact that large a 
■^lortion of the co"! Ini's been contrihutod by the itcrchanl Priiieep of 
Bombay, for Ave have had in Poona many, and striking instanecf, 
of their charitable inuniliceiice. The chief interest and imporlaiico 
of the work, in my eyes, is due to the fact that the Instilution hai* 
been organifacd, and that the Funds have been rai’^cd, and all ar- 
rangement s t bus far made towards tbe completiun of the design, 
mainly by gentlemen belonging to the Ilindti community 
of ibis city, aided by a few of their brethren belonging to 
Bombay. Ttiu have truly observed in your address the duty 
of helping the holpleps, of providing for the really inlirm and 
needy, and of doing good to all men, is strictly enjobiod by 
the ancient precepts of 3 our religion. Ilia inculcated in your 
ancient books, and the spirit of the injuncti(m pervades the teach- 
ing of all your ancient philosophor& and sages. But it had come to 
pass in process of time that the universal practical application of 
such prceopt.s was wcU nigh forgotten, and ttp to a xery recent 
period, the very name of “ charity,” in this city of Poona, convened 
little moaning to maukmd in general beyond a supposed duly of 
indiscriminate alms-giving to men whoso only claim to relief was 
founded On their belonging to a particular race. It is greatly to 
the credit of that race, and it is a most satisfaciviry proof of the 
enlightenment -which foUows any wcU-directed system of education, 
to find the Brahmin gentlemen of Poona coming forward to 
ij 3 ;gani 8 e an Institution of this kind, founded on principles which 
■would do honour to the most onlighioncd coromnnities of the 
■Western world. It is moreover, a most gratifying circumstance to find 
these genllemou originating, and carrying forward towards comple- 
tion, an Listitution like this, -with so much practical good sense and 
power of organisation. Mr. WilliamHart, the Eevenue Commibsioner 
of the Southern Division, who has taken so warm an interest in ihi» 
work from its coniinoncomont, has informed me that, although many 
European gentlemen were wiUing to assist, the Avholo design has* 
l>een originated, organised, and thus far carried out by Messrs,, 
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Viimyakao Vasudevaji * Bhaskar DamodliaT.t Narayan Bliai,|: 
Daji Xilkaui NagaiLaa your aiclutect,§ and by the other native 
gentlemen whose names aie recoided m the Address you have just 
read 

"Fow things could, I am assmed, have given a distinguished 
servant of GI-o\einment gi eater pleasure, on the eve of his leaving 
the count! y, in which he has so long laboied, than to find the lead- 
ing native gentlemen of Poona united together foi such a purpose 
as this, and shewing so much piactical ability in giving effect to 
their design. To you, Mi Sassoon, I cannot help ovpi easing the 
deep additional interest we all feel fiom the pait you haie taken 
in this matter Belonging to a lace so intimately associated with 
all which we value m this w orld, and with onr hopes for the next, 
you havo come from the banks of the Euphrates to pursue your 
peaceful calling under the piotection of the Biitish Ciown, and no 
Enghshman can !zew, without emotion, the spectacle of your devo- 
ting so large a poition of the well-earned fruits of your industiy, to 
relieve the necessities of the puoiei inhabitants of this ancient capi- 
tal of the Maiath^s, which has now become one of tho seats of 
British Q-oveinment m ’Western India. I tiust that Ood will per- 
mit you to see the completion of ^this Building,^ of which I will 
now proceed to lay the foundation-stone 

* Oiiental Tianslator to O^^ovenuneQt t One of the Jadgee of the Bomhay 

Oonrt of SmiJl Ciuses 

t Principal, Poonv Tiainmg Colle^,a § Piofessor of Civil Engineering 'md 

Mathematics in the Poona Bngmeeiing College 

*11 Mr David Sassoon gave Rs 26,000 foi the purpose of this A8}lnm, and the 
other opulent meicliunts of Bombay and the inteiior contiihuted about 90,000 
more “ The Asylum is not only a place of prorection foi the Infirm, hut a school, 
wheie they may be ti uned to such honest and U'seful oveition is may be compatible 
■uith then bodily and mental condition — --wheie in fact, they will leainto appreciate, 
and be thankful for, then existence, and, to the best of then power, to fulfil the 
duLits whith lhc\ oucto th<,m3i.Iics, to Society ind to theu Makci ” 


— o- 




^UlLA^0^Y01 L\.\l\U IHtrOf ^D\l^n^-S10 NF. 

* [ I'oonu, \t7 Odolti l^tD j 

VO! 

Ml David fea ssoou addioHsel Hi's Eacdlcnc*^ the Govcinoi a** 
it)lloi\ ^ , — 

JIououi lUf* *^ 11 — Permit me to evpicib m'^ mcst inceie th‘'nk'i to vour 
rvtellcnc% , to tlic Hon ble Mcmbei^ of s oui Excellun 3 , a Guveinmcnt, ind to 
rlie sevei Members of the 'Vf marine; Committee a]>pomted to He tiu den-ii 
I liiifd out lilt objtet of the Buildiiio of \vliioh the hiac ^tene i-' iiom beiii^ 
liid) I'l to lelicve the ph^bical sufteiiUjjS of the 11001 of thi-> li Citv, and I 
< m onlj hope that th( \\oi\ so auxpiaoudy eoinmenced'^ ill bo biou.ht to 
«• icceasful ■> c(tmplftion Thit HiehMiU bi the case cmnot, I think, bed ubted 
f'lneti med bv 30111 Lxcellenc' s piCHi ce heie lo-diy, and b^ Ihn of voiii 
Uou ble Colieu i ", the Mtmbeis of the iuui)-,m committee, the Pn^mcfib 
aud the Medicd Officeis couccincd,lle(l tliele a hes tation in cxpus-imrmv 
bthef that cut of themoit cheiibhcd schemes of my hfc viU belullj ic Uized. 
!llit intcic t 31 Inch 3 our I vielbiicy his evci taken m ill tint iclitcs to the 
pio>iunt 3 of ■\Vestciu Indix, mdtothc iv Ifaie and the hippmc'-n of the 
people, mdieitcd to me thic undei no moie t,ifu 1 ui popidii idniiiu'.' 
ti ition thm Ih o’'e of iihieh 30 U me tiic distinguiNhcd he id could T hope 
to see in 3 C‘oh]< ct ■auh^tanti illy "upi oifod, uid iN ultimate ‘succtib gimonteed. 

* On the Tth 0 fob i ISGT, tbis 1 uilding ■wij open d to llio 1 u1 ho bj ITis ExcClenej 
SirW R Scjmoui \ rit/Goixld O 0 ^ T “It is in the Engbsh Qotbic stjle. It 
iffiids accommoUt on fn Iff pitients, allomn^ each 7’) snruficnl fut and 1,400 
cnbio fiet of spi’e, and on an ciuoigeucj tl e iCi oid ts c n iccon modate 60 inoie it 
13 *27 feet in longtli, "Ritn A depth ot 9i feet at the centio , uppci stone 1, nith a 
westerly ispect , the n ostein 1 ci m 1 is ue areodtd I** a b at Iht sea 1 leeze , the ca'jf 
ein lie enclosed The nings tcinunilo in pif] ctin^ nns es, i hich, as well as the 
eeutie, aia gihlod At the south esl angle a, cl • k ind w ifei towei n^'f's to a 
height of 117 feet , natei fiom this towei will be distributed thiough ul the luild 
ing Tor a hoighf of 63 foot this tow 01 1 * solid, lut do e open into % tall Ian tf 
light, and Is coseied Lj 1 high pit hod loif On each fl^oi ao fom waid , tbelai" st 
of whioh n 72 f( ot by 2 f tut, cot^h ot the thiie *indl i bang (S >v 2 i fetf iTi e 
opeiating 100 m is owei the ciiiiige ponh The whole bui’ bot, is of nndom uu onn. 
With out ttoue inoim , the nof metal, at a pitch of 15“, and \i uhlsied 1 3 duiuici 
and lose windows abo'^e the ceding The total cot hi-sbcen h* 3,l0,0to), 
of whi( h the Itte Mi Paul Siaoon oonlnbukl Il» 1,83,000 
da 
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1 mil not detain you with a recapitulation of all that yon have in ivety 
hi lef space of tame achieved, not only foi this piesidency hut for impel lal * 
India. But I may be peimitted to eipiess in conclusion my eainest hope 
that the gieat woika of public utihty and umveibal benevolence which 
have been commenced in "Western India under your encourog-ement, 
may mth the blessing of Heaven, be so satibfactoiily completed as 
to render the leading featuiea of your adinmistiation one of the bright- 
est chapteis m the Histoiy of India, and j our own name a household 
word in the Homes of Hindustan. I thereloie ask j our Excellency to 
lay the stone after the custom observed in such ceiemomes, and beg again 
to thank you for the honor which you have coniciied upon me this dayi 

His Excellency then replied — 

Ma. Sassoon, and G-entlemen — I shall have much plea- 
sure in complying with your request, for I regard the occasion as 
one of peculiar interest to Government, to the people of Poona, 
and all who feel an interest in the welfare and progress of India. 

Poona was for more than a century the virtual capital of the 
Marathd, country and people. Eor the last thirty years li has been 
the occasional residence of the British Governor of Western India. 
It is now made hy the Eailway an almost integral part of the great 
commercial metropolis of Western India. 

But when the traveller enquires for our PuhHc BuHdings, 
our Public Institutions, what have we to show him ? Bey end some 
useful and necessary shelter for our troops, the Government has 
no public buildings distinguishable from private residences of the 
most unpretending character — even the palaces and temples of 
the native dynasty are 'ungularly poor and devoid of architectu^ 
effect, compared with what may be seen in other native capitals, and 
there is an. almost total absence of architectural effect in our 
buildings, which are solely devoted to the material and most 
elementary wants of simple protection for life and property, and fof 
locomotion. 

You have resolved. Sir, to be among the first to wipe away 
this reproach from Poona, and to join the Government in erecting 
a building suited in size and architecture to bo the principal 
Hospital of this metropolis of the Deccan. Here you hope that 
every physical infirmity and eyery form of suffering, to which 
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Iiuman fle**!! K lioir, shall rpceive the be**! ireatmcnt T\Lioh Euro* 

morlical sripuee juJ ‘•IviJl can affonl. This aiJ ^iiJl be giien 
Without disiinclum of lace. or lank, or age, or sci.. or «ita.tiOU, with, 
all the largo-hoarttd liboiality which hi,^ charactcii^ed your public 
benefactions and your dt^igii that the building proMded shall be 
on a scale and of a chai utcr suitable to the noble public object 
which the Ilosjpital is to fulfil. 

Colouol llcniy St Clair^ViIhuis-aill, Jht'^eno doubt, do ample 
justice to } our wl^hcs m this ie«peet, and 1 can a-ssure you on 
behalf of mjsolf and luy ccl^eagucs ot the coidial and 'sympathising 
co-opr lation of the Government in the matter. 

It is difficult to state fully all the public reasons which enhance 
the satisfaction with which Government have complied wlh jour 
wishes in this respect, without touching on personal details whith 
you would, I am sure, hav o lather I avoided and to which I would 
allude very briefly and only because they are connected with 
public considerations of great weight and moment. 

It IS now, Sir, some thirty years since you first came among us 
in Bombay. During that lime you have vindicated your chum to rank 
among the most enlorpribiug, energetic, and succcsblul of our luei- 
chantfe. In every port of the Eastern world where the Biitish Tlag 
is to be seen, there has been the theatre of your commercial enter- 
prise. In every eastern mart your name is known and respected, 
am] you have been blessed with a more than ordinaiy share of pros- 
perity in all yon took in hand. 

But more than this Erom the v e/y firbt it has been j our 
wont to devote a large shaio of the fiuils of your prospoiiU to the 
relief of the sulTcring and indigent Your name was known m con- 
nection with plans of wise and judicious phiUulhropy long before 
it had attained its present repute on the change'- of the world. 
among those plans I cannot help mentioning as more particularly 
characteristic; I allude to your endowment six years ago of the 
iSassoon Jloformatory for juvenile often tiers ^ In making it, as it 

* For foil particulai looncei mug this useful In Utuliou, ude Mw Cupeutci's 

Siv Months m Indu, Yol. II, pp 177 — 100. 
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nov\ H (lUP of the rK'at puMu Tn^-tilutujm of Bombay, )oii mam 
i beucAolonce as enli^htonod and duciiminatnio aa it 
jiiunihcini, and stiu’ 0 to caie poioiiy tind disease by attaekina 
tlicii oiigm bj xcfoimiu^ tilt youtlilul ofltndei, by cming him of 
hib Mtious piopensitics, ami tiaming him to habits of peaceful m- 
dustij and oidu. 

It IS, I knon, Sii, a sonico of giatillcatiou to yon, as it is to all 
of U'’, that you havo not btood alone cithei in the ample piospeiity 
avhich lias attended all yo ui imdci takings, or in the excellent use 
}ou ha\G made of those means nith which IIea\cn has blessed you 
In these icspects wo havo witnes cd a gcncious, honourable in ally 
Tilth mam of your ftiends and conlempoiaiics in Bombay. Bui 
thcie i-s one featmo in youi caicer not diiodly connected with this 
present undcitikuij, to ivliich I, as an Englishman, cannot hut refer 
nith pcculiai plcabUic, and the nioie so bet inse I bclioie thcie is 
no uuuilhngness, on the put of those nho fotl nith you on ques- 
tions of pine philantliiopj , to follow j our example in this respect 
also. You hene ‘hown the sense jon enteitam of the blossmgs you 
iccoive umlei tl p Bjitidi Goseinment, b) tiiiumg )ourclnldienaftei 
the 1 isbion of those classes to which Hei Mo'st Giacious Majest) 
and the Biitisb n tion, habitiully look foi the men to ho ti listed ii 
public as nell as in pi u ate iftans 

It is not eveiy one ot the nitive gentle nen of Bombiy, even m 
these d i \ s of _inci d i)iospciit%, nho cm fellow 3 oui example, by 
puiclusiiig in Luj^lish estite, and emollmg bmisell among the land- 
owneis ot Engl iiulj hut tlioie aie mma who can do as you have 
done, in -.eiidjiig, i sou to in English school and college, thcie, tokain 
nor onlj w h it En_,hsh gentlemen know, hut what they feel and think 
on subjects of moie jiciiu incnt mteiest and imjioitauce, thm how the 
wealth of modem comnicite is icciunulited and distuhuted. I 
must ipologisG Lo )ou, Sii, foi tonchmg on i subject so peisonal to 
jouisclf. J^Jv exi Use must be, that I could not lefiam lioni noticing 
the piominent and picvnlmg iceling ol sjmpathj which 3 on haie 
evei m ludcsied with the Biitish Government and Biitish jeople — a 
ft elmg which enhances manifold the luteiest which English people 
fpeliualltb.i.t30u do, I wdl now onl} twUl an expiession of tli^ 
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ie hnc in f‘\tn oiip lifi ' pip-sfiii \ il pui mp — tJnt "^nn ii 
ut iKimitted to s(( tills Dull li 1^ suit ibl) toiiijilt t (1 ml I ill lliii-. til 
join Ik lu vukut m1( nlion i'* i ii imiiunt itlin t) iillfinu Itiiiu ti i- 
, uulthrf^tmmu Ijji^ In t li\in_ ♦ ' mipl tl tint 1 If s>,iu„ 
■which tlu R<>) il [Ket, ol \niu o\v ipffph, his th clued sh til ct 
attend hiiu wiio piovitles lui the ick uul nec 1}. 

0 — — 


fihil'it tflumli, 

tritmosi 01 Lvino hie IOlT^u\^lo^ siom 
[ KuIk, lOiJi Oclobet 1 SG 3 ] 

Aflci Iho Loi d Bishup (the 3 li<,hi Eca Join Uudirif’ ) lind 
aJdi e'fRPd ine assfinbly, His E\celltncj Sii TI D E rieiosuil, — 

Mi LoivU — With the conouiicnce ol IIis E\ccllciuj the 
Coniiuuidci m-Chicf, ( tSu Willuiin Eoso M msfuld, ) I accept 
the dut7 }ou cnliust to me with the saiio feeling ot plcisuie 
m the ca -30 ot this, — a PU10I7 Militxiy clmich, — ns I did a 
shoifc time since ■when wo Iiid the foundation stone of the 
Chin eh at Pooin, wlueh was niunly intended foi ilio 
non-iuihiary cl isses Its constiuction will I hope appiojmattly 
mai k the tiansition lioni Kakee ‘eamp,’ to Knkce ‘st ition’ — liom 
the simple ‘cantonment’ to the ‘ gaiiison ’ll is I belitio essential 
■*0 the nil lit aiy seem it j of our Emx»ic oui tioojis should 

eier be, as they haie always been heietofoie, leady foi instant 
sepi ICO in the held But this m not inconsistent with — ^indeed it 
almost noeossaidy implies the oMsteneo of h\ed places of sticngth 
— the citadels is it wcio of the positions held 1 y om tioops, and 
such I hope "Kukeo w ill become as the pi 1 m me nt lie id Quoitei s 
of om Aitillery, The constiuction of this Chuieh -viill idso I trubt 
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Tkiark erapli all (’ally the changed views which we now all hold with 
regard to relation of the British soldier to his church and hii 
spiritual teachers. There was a time not far distant^ from the 
present when it was a dictum perpetually asserted and, often hon* 
estly believed by men who were accepted as authorities in such 
matters, that the "wilder and more licentious the man the better- 
soldier he made. This fallacy has been now I trust for ever ei- 
plodod. Our greatest Inin g military authorities act on the prin- 
ciple that the better and happier the soldier is, the more formid- 
able is he in fight, the more exemplary and well disciplined is he 
in quarters. Ilence they labour incessantly to improve not only 
his physical condition by giving him better quarters, better terms 
of service, and more material comfort, but also to raise his moral 
and intellectual status, by giving him better means of mental im- 
provement, a more varied and higher pos&iblo career, and by 
making provision for his spiritual and religious instruction. In 
all those respects I need hardly assure you the civil Q-ovemmont 
go entirely with the great military authorities, and desire to make 
the profession and position of a soldier in this country one to 
which the parents of England need not be afraid to entrust their 
children with the assurauco that setting aside the great contin- 
gencies of war, there is nothing in the profession of a soldier in, 
India which need cau-so greater anxiety for the physical . or moral 
welfare of tlioir children than any other profession which necos- 
earlly detaches us from the land of our birth. We Englishmen 
liave learnt to look on the art of war as one every way worthy of 
a> true Christian. The more we see of amateur soldiers the more 
do wo value the trained veteran who is a soldier by profession, w^o 
looks on war in its true light as the ultim.ate appeal, where there 
is no other arbiter, no human tribunal to decide, who prosoentos 
w.^^ with a full knowledge of its tremondons responsibilities, and a 
due value for those laws of what we call Ilouour and Chivaliy,-— 
compendious terms for describing all those feelings which dis- 
tinguish the pursuit of what is noble and unselfish from that which 
is base and sordid. We would therefore have our soldiers’ churches 
in external fabric calculated to revive and keepalive all tbosefeelinga 
which would bo produced in the young soldier’s heart hy the 
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noble cburcbes of the land of his childhood, sneh we hope the Church 
which the Eov. JEr. Prancib Cell has designed for Kirkee \\ill 
be, I have a peculiar personal pleasure in taking any part in the 
erection of Any cluu'ch intended for the u^e of the artillery. The 
officers of thi', artillery regiment wcto among the fir=1 to n clcome 
me in my early days when I fir^t arrived here many years ago. 
Some of them have been my most valned friends through life. 
IhEany of the good artillery men of those days fiU soldierb’ graves 
in distant lands ; few and war-worn are the veterans who remem- 
ber those days and now stand around ns. I would gladly, before 
I quit this land in which my best days have been past, join my 
old friend Colonel Forster and the Eev. Mr. Q-eU in laying the 
foundation of a church in which young artillerymen in future 
years will meet and worship and will recall the lessons taught 
them in childhood and learn to be better Christians. For we are 
well assured that they will thus become better soldiers, and 
that, as long as they remember their baptibmai % ow's as Soldiers 
of the Cross, they will never dishonour the flag of Old England, 
of which the artillery regiment has ever been among the besl and 
most devoted defenders. It is for this reason ihat I heartily 
thank you for inviting me to take a share in this ceremony. 


-o 



^wv fit till' ^ftWt 

THE CE'fSUS or BOMBAY. 

[ Boiniba^, 14.l7t lS6i ] 


Hei’ Mijcaiy’s Juahccs of ilio Peace a&aembled m the Town 
Hall tor the pm pose of meeting His EtcoUtney the Oo^ eraor, on 
the "subject ot taking a Census of Bombay. 

The Ilon’ble M. H Scott lead the notice convening the meet- 
ing, after which 

His Excellency Sir H B E. TVeio addiossod the meetmgj 
explaining the ronsons of having taken the unusual course of 
asking the Ju-sl ices to meet for the puipose of consiilimg on the 
subject of tho Census His Excellency obsciiod that under 
foimei constitution of the law, tho Bench of Justices took au 
active pait in all municipal matteis, but it was no intention of the 
flamers of the Census Act ( Bombay Act XI of ] 863, ) that the 
Bench of Jusilcos should bo deposed fiom thou influcniial position 
to take tho Census. His Excellency thought it adiisablo to confer 
peisonally instead of communicatmg by lottci with thor Justices 


Althougli Bombay Aot XI of 1863 i/na d s>a.lIowecl by IToi Mijtstj’e Stpietaiy 
of State foi India, yet tbe Censu-. of the Town '>nl Inland of Boinbiy wa'. taken on 
tbe Sad Pcbmaiy 1861, undei tho supeimtendonce of Mi 0 J Tflijott, the then 
CommibSionu of Police Tho totilcost was about Es 21,000 , hdf cf which 
home hj (Jovemment, and the lemaining defiajed by tho Mnnioipality Govoinment 
in then Eesolution of 18th Pebmaiy 1864 stated Ihil gieit ciodit was due to Ml 
Eoiiett, and then ^cial thanks were oonvejed to tlie following Gentlemen, os 
having lendcied assistanoe in coiijing out the wishes of Qovummont , — *■ 

*^11 Jvmsoiji Tc] chhoy Bait, the Honouiihle Jagonnath Smkaieett, Pioimii 
N i^-scrw iiiji 1 ltd, Vaijivandw Mwlhavalae, CniMlji Nassoiwanji Cum, Khaa jHjl 
Easlamji Oama, Nowrozji ^^Puidunii, Do&aahhoy PiJuji, AkUspoi Fiam]! Mus, 
Bhiskat Sundoiji, Eamohandia L\k 8 human 3 i, Modlioba Huiiyohand]!, and the 
Caree of Bombay 

[ Vtde Et»tJort on the Ci^HsU'i of the Town and Idaaid oi Bombay by 
JH A n Leilh, 18U1 ] 




u llio ul)jctt ]if 111 , 1 m 'll f' f Kills (.nni t to biiiTy aliotit 
tlie dksind ii-jull i'lL qitoh u to lo tons bud md Minch, 
ifqmic 1 the c must ithiiii n I the lu lut'' mu the til ni, uf 
ilu Con us ol thf* i )MU uil 1 nv I cl U ml ^ llis Lv tllcnc'^ 

c\p]e-5 td the ln^>p ct tiu t \ nnicutto i ii < llic Dciuh lI 

JiUuiccs 1 1 the m(Ui ulnl j s u thex t iimU (U])K 1 A.11 

attuui^its oil loiiiui oc( iMJi 1 j iki i C n Us 1 I I 1 t 1 lu cousc- 

qu lu^uf mIucIi the pic it Ut mi ^ uei d Ilu I xtclleiu^ 

thought iL iJ^lii IP nil lee the \ ml ol ctioi s to Cci being 
t deen ui thu touutir cluen> b\ thci_,nui iit di se ot the ])opuli 
tinu 5 the fli t of M Inch mis, tlic jn j uli c cMstin^ '’iiuiii^ tie 
auclueitelui e^th^t it w isau uuiutl v llu ig to alh \ the tcuiitiiig 
of the mciubf IS of oil’s family , Ixii iliu uas q ulf au uiit undid 
objci lion, and uii^ht he c udj umuied Iho second ob]( etion m it, 
on the sioie ot icli^ious scuipks, v inch p'>iti ilU c vistc I unoiig t 
Luiupe‘’ns \ wrll x-, nitncs but-uhich should not 1 e •’lloMedto 
p xil in a ei\ ill ed -loeicty Tin thiidu islhefc''! ol twit ion M Inch 
guicialh pill uledinl sp die couiniics, but co ihl iiM pul'll! uudci 
the Bull h (3 01 Cl nmt lit The fouith luib o ocul rl ]ection, mostot 
the families be 11 ^ uuMilliiig to £,i\e anj mfoinakon ot the uciubeis 
composing lliom , but e\eij eaie Mould bet kcilo pie’cnt iiuduo 
tnquiiios biiu^ made into the '?eexel& ot fuinilit'* Ihchlihand 
last ob]ccliou 1 lucii me t peepk iicie ap^ to tike, Mas thoiqu 
piessiou ot the i^noiant aud pooi people bj the loi ci cidcis of 
GoTeinmciit ®ci\ mis enlius ed Milh J e t\(cuiionel the Act , 
but As lu aa possible thu cause oltbs ati&tacliou Mould be lemoicd 
Ji» 3 %thc authoiitiofci Ills Evcelkncy then du ell upon thcimpcit- 
aueo ot haiing an aciui de Ceii&u , rcuiaikins, tint luh utuins 
Mcio most c sential to ^ood ge leiiuneiit and that il wasotiimucnso 
jiupoitani e to the people to knoMr the modes ot then livmg, and 
which nifoimation could only bo obtained tiom accuiato sixii^tus. 
Inilluatiitjon of this, XIisBxt client} uetieed the intoiucmcmcand 
delay occasioned in the case of the Paisets Mhcn asking for k^u- 
lation,* foi Mant of acemate lutoimation as to the evtent of their 

Tho M hole sul ject of the legibl ition of the Pot ti ci is cm! od cd m 1 1 o 1 icu.n Jy 
published bj AIi boial ji Shapuiji Bongdlli, Hca Secitiin, Par i L\w A stti dion, 
cntitl d, ‘'the Pusi Aitfe ” 
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/•ommuuKy. To ha\c an accurate Oen.siis in Bombay would be to lay 
Iho Ibunclatiou of ‘-anitary reports. His Excellency tbon slated ibe 
nd\aniagcs deri\ed fx’om applying tbo principle^ of saniiaiy science 
to pract ical life, and said, bihO-wni impression was that sanitary science 
x\aa the science of romo-vnig all evils which shorten natural life and 
impair natural health, and was one of the most important subjects 
which should occupy tho attention of the community, IIow to 
preserve in a close and crowded community Iho same qualities 
which prosorvo life- as good air, good water, and good food, was 
ibe object of sanitary science. Jt was the opinion of medical 
authorities, that immense disadvantages arise from neglecting the 
simple rules of sanitary science, and such diseases as cholera, 
small-pox, and fever, result in consequence. Ilis E'ccellency noticed 
the increase of deaths during tho past week from cholera, 
which might bo attributed to the want of good food and water and 
pure air. The causes of these diseases might be easily traced by 
knowing from tho Census the name of the locality and tho number 
and tho mode of living of the residents. His Ei.ccllency 
remarked that it was a mark of civilisation to have an accimate 
Chusus, as in despotic countries it could not be accurately taken. 

His Excelloucy tben showed a draft form of the Eeittm, which 
was made as little complex as possible ; copies of which would be 
supplied to the Justices for any alterations or corrections they 
would choose to make, and to which he would pay his best attention. 
As regards tho agencies to ho employed in collecting the informa* 
lion, every expense would be incurred, and qualified poraons would 
be selected from educated classes for tho purpose, while people 
requiring explanation would have free access to Hr, A. H, Leith 
and Mr. Charles Eorjoit, In conclusion, His Excellency asked the 
Native Justices especially, to explain to their ignorant neighbouis 
the advantages of having a Census, to remove aB prejudices from 
their minds, to visit the different localities where the Eeturns would 
he distributed, and afford every information.* 

* The total population o£ the Island of Bomhay and the shipping in the har- 
hour by the Censu-i, was found to be 8,16,662 persons. [Vide Government Peleutioo 
Urt. LXXX— -New Series, 186 1, l)eing a report on the Sanitary State of the Island o£ 
Bombay, By Dr. A. II, Leith, Jirpaty In^lieoior Genru.-il ot H(apitaIs».J 



Shf iTinv.^'i]! -llfluintjliii’V TioApitnl, 

1_ Si'i'utj lb/4 Ja/iU‘(>y ISGL. ] 
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TI U ’Cxoelli'ur'v tlie Governor lield a Diirlur at the Surat 
Adawlat, for the reeeption of tlie {'i\ il an<l IMilitary Oillccr.^, Isative 
Geutleinen of rank, and llie Sur-Sooblia of Xow'^areo. 

After the reading' of tlie report hj Mr. R. W. Woo(lhuu>e, the 
Execiitno Engineer, hud concludwl, Ilig Excellency said that in 
the first place he leg'retted that Mr. Cowas]! Jehangier Head} money 
bhoiihi have boon prevented hy sickness fioin being present on this 
interesring occasion. However it was a matter ot deep satisfaction 
to all, that this Luildiug, which had under some circumstances taken 
up >0 mail}’ par«, "was now coni|iletod, and ready for the humane 
purpose for which it hid lien designed, lie was highly gTatified 
at the prosipect which wa^ now liefore thie ancient city, and observed 
that he had personally maiked the stiges of prosper ity and ruin 
which tide oucieut city, the very fir^t landing place of the people 
from England, had p.issed, and he was glad to anticipate it w'onld in 
a few years again revive its ancient glory and Satin man days. He 
marked a great change in the appearance of Surat since be last 
visited it, saw better houses and roads, uurl wms gi*atifiod to remark 
that two most imjiortmt works were ulieady commenced, viz,— 
“tlfose of educating the ignorant masses and affording lemedy and 
relief to those inflicted with disease". His Excellency ob'-erved 
the praiseworthy attempts made hy several of the millionaires of 
Bombay to raise up this fallen city from its miseiy. lie specially 
mentioned the llon’ble Rastamji Jumsetji Jejeebhoy, Messrs. 
Cowosji Jebnngier, Cui’se^i Furdunji Parak and Sorabji Jamsetji 
Jojeelihoy as prominently concerned in the improvement of iJiis 
city. He alluded to the proposal of Mr. Soi’abji Jamsetji Jejee- 
bhoy to build the School-House opposite th© Castle, thanked that 
gentleman for his munificent offer, and expressed a hojie that Mr. 
Soi*ahji would not fitil to make the building suitable to the locality*. 
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His Excellency tlien exliovted the Mnnicipnlity to devote its earnest- ' 
iirtentiou to loying out g’iirdens and adopting measures for the free" 
supply of water to tlie people and otherwise improviug tli^ appear- 
ance of Surat. Ha next j-eferretl to the fact of his having travelled 
from Bombay to Surat by Railway, and thanked Colonels J. P. 
Kenned}'- and J. S. Trevor, and Mr. J. B. Lane for their exertions in 
superintending and completing the railway works. His Excellency 
hoped that on the opening of the Railway between Surat and Bombay, 
many native gentlemen who had lately amassed princely fortunes, 
would make this as their country residence, leaving for a time the 
monotony and anxieties of Bombay life. 

Mr. Robert Hill Piuhey C.S., the Judge of Surat, thanked His Excellency 
the Governo r on behalf of the assembly for his kindness in opening the 
Hospital. 

o 


mm. 




CEREMOls'Y OF LAYi:?G THE FOTJJIDATIOH-STOI^E. ■ 

[ Beclcsal, 4ith October 1864. ] ' 

000 , ' - \ y 

’ . ’ ^ "V'i 

On arrmng at this station, His Rscelleucy Sir H. B. E. IVere,. - ,, 
K. C. B.jheld a Durbar for the reception of Rajah Saheb Rattansihg^ f ■ 
JadhaVarao of Malleganm and the Wattaudars of Jncl^poon . . j, . ' ; , 

His Excelloney in opening the proceedings spoke as follows^' r-. 

Oentiemen, — Soon after the death of Mr. EL E. 
fiubseripfion wa^ raised to erect a suitable .mbnument4e, hie ' 

Wory. Much difference of opinion' prevailed among the &ubscribeia 
;as •to tKe, best form and plahe for the momunenit.' ‘ It was oniy :,H^';:f' 
year- decided that it should ;be a DhsirmashMd.for BTatiye , 

Yjisteu 9 l!eB^ p^es, 5T wd SI». ' -Also GoycrniM pej^setiw. Ku; 
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at Docksal Station, cioao to ilie spot, ^vllere nearly tliiriy years ago, 
the Deccan Dcvenue Sim'ey and Assessment system "vvas 
commenced, in originating and maturing £lie plana for which 
Mr. Goldsinid bad so great a share. 

It might be aslccd, by tho.so who did not know* him, w*hy so 
many people ehonld be invited together to do honour to the 
memory of a .servant of Government, who however eminent liia 
services, had been many years at rest, and wbo now sleeps far 
from this country, in the English cemetery in old Cairo. 


There are many here present, who could answer this cpiestion. 
No man in the Service had more or w*armer personal friends, no one 
who had ever known him could ever forget or think, w*iihout atfeotion- 
ate regret, on his ardent, energetic temperament, his warm affection 
Tor all that was good and disinterested, his hatred of all that was 
mean and selfish, his playful fancy, his inexhaustible wit. Nor was 
this all. He had other claims to be long remembered. He was one 
of those who were gifted by nature with the rave powder of impressing 
something of their own character, upon all with whom they came in 
contact, and it was no exaggeration to say, that he gave a bias and a 
colour to the whole character of the civil administration of this part 
of India during the last quarter of a century ; for there are few Go- 
\ , vernment servants who have home a prominent part in the civil ad- 
ministration of Western India, of late years, w'ho however much they 
, . . might have differed from him in opinion, do not trace to Mr. Goldsmid’s 
; ^ ^ influence a part of that devotion to public duty, and postponement 

all private interest-s to those of Goveimment, which is the secret of 
i , V ’ dll real and permanent success in administration, and for .which ' he' 
\ .>i^as so remarkable. 


\ ooimtrymen, and ovei* hia 

I’t;;,' ’ /'associates in the service of Government that hia influence extended. 

V/ There axe two facts which mast often strike any one who . atten- 
|.ya;4/ '/jtiyety our position in this country. The one is the racd 

/Avith whi^^ earnest, energetic , Englishman, who sympkthiees 
|I|a : Natives of , this country obtains jui absolute . personal 

over thein whilst he . is among them, without any feu^ 
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or religious tie of race or creed, but by mere force of character aud. 
sympathy, — and iu this respect, I have seldom seen any one surpass 
Mr. G-oldsmid. Not even Sir James Outram, or Q-eneral John Jacob, 
had a more absolute control, while either lived over the wills and 
aftectioiis of the Natives around him, than Mr. Gtoldsmid had. The 
other peculiarity is, one less flattering to our national pride. All 
who have devoted their lives to the public service in this country, 
must have felt that howe-ver easy it is for us as conq^uerors to 
write our own names in our own annals of war or politics, it is 
not easy to write them in the hearts and memories of the people. 
How few public servants do any of us know whose names will be 
remembered by the people for one short generation after they,, 
have themselves passed away ? But with respect to Mr. Groldsmid . 
how different will be the result. This spot, ( Ducksal Station, ), 

■ has heeu chosen lor his monument, because it was near this place-: 
that the Deccan Eeveuue Survey and Assessment system was 
commenced. It has proved a great blessing to the peoplej not, 
only of this part of India, but of several neighbouring provinces, 
and the name of Mr. Goldsmid will live in connection with that 
great woi’k; in the grateful recollection of the simple cultivators 
of- these districts, long after the most costly monument we could- 
erect to his memory: would have perished. The pooj; and the 
helpless had ever his warm sympathy, and there were few things, 
in which he took a greater personal interest than in providing 
such shelter as this Building will afford to the way-worn native 
-traveller. Let us trust that hereafter some of those who fihA 
shelter in this place will remember with , gratitude tbe name andT 
. ; services of him in whose memory we found it. , : 





CEREMO.W OF LAYING THE FOUNDATION-STONE. 
[ Poona, 15 fh Ocfoher 1864, ] 
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Mr. William "Wordswortli, Principal of tlie Deccan College 
^ead an Address to His Excelleiicy llie Governor, coniaining 
a sketch, of the history of the above Institution, after which 
Sir Jamsetji Jejeebhoy said; — 


Honourable Sir, — All who are interested in the progress of education 
among the Natives of AVesteni India, will feel sincerely gi'ateful to your 
Excellency for your condescension and kindness in attending here to-day. 
I may be permitted to add, in an especial manner my jiersonal thanks, for 
while your Excellency is inaugurating an important educational work, you 
ai’e at the same time, paying a distinguished honour to myself, and my 
, family, and of this honour we are deeply sensible. 


The re-organisation of the Poona College in appropriate buildings on 
this healthy and beautiful spot, will produce, I trust, fruits of the best and ' 
inost lastiilg kind. Here, Professora, and Students Avill be able to associate 
toother to an extent that has hitherto been found impossible. The ex- 
periment of “ College Itesidence ” has, I understand, been sufficiently tided 
in JBombay, in Ahraedabad, and even here in Poona, to shew that the, dif- 
ficulties in its way, arising from native family habits are not so serious or so 
deeply rooted as to render them impossible of removal by the exeredse, of A- 
■ little tact. When I was in England, tlir^ years ago, I observed, that' ithe; 


mile Deccan College was opened on tlie,28rd Maroli,1868. “It is in the Gothic ' 
'.style pf arcMtectux^ and has been planned to oeoapy tlireo aidest of a quadrangle,; , , 

' tlie "fourth, side being left open to admit of free ventilationi The centtel aide, 

'••• , ' ' facing 'north and south, is 242 feet in length, and 52^ feet in extreme breadth ; the ; 

,'j’' Wo, sid^, or wings, are each feet long and 26 feet bfond. The. entrance is . ; ; 
yanlt^d;' and the to.wer above, risihg.to a height of 106 feet, contains the Principal’s 

Itecofd-rdt^ apd Libraiy. Gn the ground-floor of the liuilding ^ the maia' ' []' / 
^ rooms;, Laboratory, and 4 StiidenW stndies^. An arcaded 

j ', iTins in und, the build on froth floors oh the inside of the quadrangle,. and 
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educated classes altacli considerable importance to the system of resident . 
studentship practised in the public schools and universities of that countiy ; ■ . 

and being desirous that my countiy-men should enjoy the adyantages of ‘V 
that system, ( modified of course to render it suited to India, ) it is parti^' , - 
cularly gratifying to me to know that the experiment will be tried here on 
a lai'ge scale, and at a time when the College of this City has a staff of able 
and learned Professom, such as it never possessed at any previous time* Under ■ 
their zealous care and assiduous attention, I trust that the general scope and- 
usefulness of the Deccan CoUeg’e will be considerably enlarged, and that the ^ 
career of improvement which has marked the management of the last ' ; V 
few years will continue until the benefits of the education which will be im-" 
parted within the walls here to be erected, shall he felt in every Deccan 
village. I now, Honourable Sir, beg your Excellency to lay the First Stofia:,'.: '• 
of the Building of the future Deccan College. ^ 


His Excellency Sir H. B, E. Erere replied ; — , ' ;; { 

Sir Jamsetji Jejeebhoy, and Gentlemen — I have, on more than v. ';' 
one previous occasion expressed the pleasure I feel as the , head of A- 
this Government in seeing the wealth which has been accumulated A 
by commercial enterprise, and the fruits of industry, carried on irj.' 
Bombay under the protection of the British Crown, so nobly applied • " 
to benefit and adorn this ancient Maratha Capital. 

This pleasure is enhanced when, as now, we recognise- in thb '-■ 
public benefactor a member of a family whose charities have becdnSe' . c-' 
proverbial, and in whom we may regard a right use of the gifts pf - ''A 
Providence as an hereditary virtue. ' 


iSome doubt has, I believe, been expressed as to tliB'Btii^j;,;'A 
ablenesB of this site, which is at present far removed frbm. any A 
other human habitation and from the busy precincts pf Athe A'iA 


, turret staircases cdmmiuiicate with the upper floor. On the upper flopt, of ’ 

'■ central building are Tutors* class-rooms, and the College Hall, whichis tft t'f 
■feet. The wings contain studies for ten students., In the centre of the HnUdsafiAAi 
• .oUb^bnal hell turret. The walls of tlie Hall are 22 feet in height ; it haS^an opbU^Ji, A; 

, ornamental roof, and a hOngh^ baJoony runs along its length on the, nbr'ti4vside/,;AA^' 
,,1*116 oei^truction is of random masoiury, with cut-stone ,quoinB, -,and 
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City, but I feel convinced that tlie Committee* wbicb selected 
this Bite exercised a wise discrefciou, not only because they have 
jdaced the College far from the temptations and distractions 
of the town, but because they seem to me to have designed 
what is most appropriate for an institution which is henceforth 
to be not merely the Poona College, but tbe College of the 
Deccan. If the great future which I confidently anticipate for 
this College is ever realised, it must cease to draw its students 
from those who lived on the superstitious charity of the Peishwas, 
or who now derive a precarious existence from whatever can be 
earned by any pursuits save those which involve severe mental or 
bodily labour. Here, I trust, will be found the chikfren of the old 
Deccan families, some being trained to occupy wisely and with 
public benefit positions secured to them by inberitanee ; others 
seeking the means of distinction in active professions, but not 
looking to tbe service of Government otherwise than as a profession 
of honor and distinction, peculiarly free from all those sordid 
motives of action which now, I fear, too often form its chief 
attraction. 


Here the students Virill be able to devote, as our European 
youths are wont to do, their whole attention and all their energies 
to study, without distraction by family cares or even by tbe 
: pleasures* of home, and their bodies will be invigorated by fresh 
air and healthy exercise, to which we attach so much importance, 

; but which are so often denied to the Indian student or the dweller 
in towns, 

- ^ * . Tour recollections, Sir, of our great English Colleges to which 
V; . you have just alluded^ will lead . you to remark tvro most, 
V prominent features, which wiU not be fonnd in our Deccau College. 

' " will have no chapel — ^it .can have no common, Hall. I feel it a great; 
: 1 , priyilegei Sir, to be able to speak to you and to those native gentle- 


’ : Odmmittee was appoint^ to select a healthy and suitable site fct the' , . 

;y;-,Oiqiftege'and apwuge all ptelimujaTy details. It was ccfioposed of SirJamsetji ‘ 
;Baa^ Messrs. B. I. Howard, II. Ooke, AVilHam ^ordswortb, Oblonela , 

' '' ' '' 



men here present FvanUy and freely, on subject, -wilbolit I 
trust, any risk of misconception. Ton know that in not proposing 
to make religious teaching any part, as in most of our Colleges at 
homo, of the studies of this College, we are not actuated by any ig- 
norance or want of feeling for the paramount importance of the reli- 
gious element in cry complete system of education. Ton know 
that among ourselves in England, however much we may differ on 
points of religious belief, religion, in one form or another, is the 
most vitally active principle in all that wo do, or abstain from 
doing, whether as a community or as individuals, and that we could 
not, if we would, omit religion from anything which pretended to 
be a perfect system of education* 

Still loss will you suppose that, valuing religion as the found' 
ation of all that w& pri/e most, whether in our political or social 
economy, we withhold it from the students of this College from any 
narrow jealousy, or from any feeling lest it should weaken our 
position as the rulers of this country. 

Ipart from higher motives ux’on which I need not dwell, you 
know that whatever of power or of knowledge wo, as Euglifahmen, 
value most, has by the Crown and Pai’liamont of England been 
freely placed within tho reach of all Iler Majesty’s Indian subjects 
in any part of her empire. And wo could not, if we wouldj^withhold 
from those whio might be willing to learn them, those truths which 
wo believe to be the great talisman of our success as a nation. 

The simple reason why that religions teaching, which every one 
of us would regard as of suxiromo importance in the education of 
his own child is necessarily omitted from tho course of study m 
this College is that the parents of ih© scholars would not willingly 
permit ihoir children to learn this most important part of education 
in the way and to the extent to which we, as parents, would wishr 
to teach it. 

Some men, for whoso opinions I feel a high respect, but with 
whom I cannot agree on this point, deem that wo do wrong in not 
leaching here the whole of what we ourselves hold as necessary 
to a perfect education, and many, I know condemn that system 
of fcJlate education which has been handed down to us by 



^Ir. MounWuari EIj)lun tone, ilic renpraled founder of tliip College 
and of tUo pre'^tnii odiu-a'ional system of 'We-sleru India. 

I c.iuiiol •'.!} I aav o ^itli suc^i opinions, oiM hat I think any 
fault can lairh ho found nnh (^o\oi*uin(nit if here, a*: in Ireland, 
no acfplie'sce in the te.’clniiT ijf tlinn the whole < irele of a 
peifect educMluni, If .ill that } mi a-, parents .are willing for your 
childi’on to rccu'io is hero tanght, if wo Inn'edly tell yon that what 
is so taught but a pan ol' tin' groat whole, and does not contain 
what we Euglishnion think the most litai and lalnable part of a 
porfoet education, I cannot see that we are in any way unfaithful 
to the cause of truth. 

Tlie College which is to he accommodated in the "Building we 
this day purpose to found, iiosscssed, as the learned Principal has 
showTi ni, already a hi-stor}- and traditions of ilb old haliitation, in 
the capital of the Peishivas w Inch it has now out grow n. 

I trust wo may «-afUy augur for it a future of prolonged useful- 
ness and distinction in its new habitation. The youth who will 
hero come under the tuition of tin ProfO'^sors of the Deccan College 
will belong ior the uio>t part to a race which has during many cen- 
turies i indicated its title to rank among the ino-st intellccLnal of all 
tho tribes of Asia, — ^ihat Asia wbicb w.is a mother of iiiielleet and 
learning the time when the htorature of Grrceco was yet in its 
infancy. 

Agos of comparative darkness and iiiacthity must not blind us 
to the fact that the Brahminical students of this CVdlege can trace a 
^ppdigi’ee more undoubted than any accorded by "VTcstem Herahlry, 
to those poets and sages from whom the trai oilers of tw'enty-threo 
cenlurios ago carried to the Father of G-reciau history the trace.s of 
an earlier literaturo and civilisation. These Brabmin youths may 
''still road in ihoii' own sacred language the -vyritings of ancestors 
from whose speculations the great ‘Wostorn philosophers of 
Alexander’s ora wore not ashamed to gather wisdom. "We have 
abundant reason to feel assured that however much a long course of 
misrule and consequent barbarism may have obscured the light, the 
"Cruo intelleotual fire yet burns in the rnindi of this wonderful race. 
Opportunity is only w^aniing to call out the political and adininis- 
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trative ability ftucb has been shewn by Nana Faruaveae, and 
still more lately by Eaja Dinkar Eao, and to my own knowledge, 
by some of the Ilmdu gentlemen whom I see here present this 
evening, and no Western scholar who has tried the capacity of 
this race for the more subtle attractions of science or literature 
has ever expressed disappointment at the result. 

The scholars of this College will here, we may hope, re-kindle 
that Lghl of ancient Sanskrit learning which once for so many cen- 
turies burnt so brightly in the Yedic Colleges which have been 
alluded to by the learned Principal as having once flourished on the 
banks of the Oodavery and Krishna, but of which the last embers 
hardly now survive. It is, Sir, a singular coincidence which brings 
to a College built at the expense of one of your race, and a chair 
maintained by the English Grovemmont, one of the greatest Sanskrit 
scholars of Glermany (Dr. Martin Haug,) to teach to Brahmin youth 
the ancient language of their Yedas. 

Here too, as Mi*. Wordsworth has told us, they will apply 
themselves to studies as yet hardly known to the Hindu youth of 
the Deccan, the languages of ancient Home, and I hope of Hreeco 
too, those famous off-shoots of the great family of languages to 
which Sanskrit has given its name, and which finds in Sanskrit its 
most perfect and fully organised form of expression, 

Knowing what all European literature owes to Latin and Greek, 
I cannot but look for great results when the stores of ancient Greek 
and Eoman literature shall become familiar to the educated minds 
of modern India. 

But it is from the more perfect acquaintance with the modem 
literature of our own country that I augur the greatest results in 
the education of which this College will I hope he a principal seat, 
A study of our own poets and historians, our great writers on 
philosophical and political and physical science, and on all their 
varied application to the arts of modern life, wiU, I am assured, 
work changes of which our imaginations can now form but an indis- 
tinct idea. 

We cannot doubt that the intellect of this people has been al- 
ready deeply stirred by contact with a civilisation and literature so 
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tlifferenl from their own, so fertile in all the seecla of change an5 
pn^grcsb as those of Wester a Eurox^e, and T cannot help anticipa- 
ting a new and brighter development of Hindn intellect when it 
feels the irfflueuce of those minds which have informed and directed 
the energies of the modern English people. 

Those are briefly the reasons, Sir, why I cannot but think that 
the work which you have now in hand will be something more than 
an episode in the history of a noble family — it will, I hope and be- 
lieve, be an epoch in the intellectual history of a great people. 

o 


CEBEMONY OE LATIh’G THE CORNER-STONE. 
[ Boinlity, 20/7t October 1864. ] 
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The Hon'ble Mr. M. H. Scott ( of Messrs Eatchie Steuart 
& Co.,) read the following address ; — 

May It Please Your Excellency — have deemed it right to ask your 
Excellency to honor by your presence this day the commeni ement of those 
great public improvements which will, we trust, ere long, render this city 
'**Vdrthy of her proud position as the metropolis of Western India. 

The general architecture of our city has for years been a standing re- 
proach, whether considered as regards the outward appearance of out 
buildmgB merely, or as regards their safety and durability. This reproach 
we tru&t is now about to be removed. 

Your Excellency is aware of the circumstances wliich led to the erection 
of tlais Circle. The project originally emanating from our esteemed fellow- 
<ati*en, Mr, C. Porjett, and nrged upon this community with all the energy 
by which every action of that gentleman was chnracteribed, speedily gained 
fevour. The preliminary arrangements were very soon completed, and less 
than two years have sufficed to render the Elphinstone Circle almost an 
accompUblied fiict. 
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At tlip first meeting’ of the purclia-^ers of land on the old Bombay Green, 
Avas unanimously ogi'ued to give to the new Circle the name of the* 
honored statc'-nian who had nded bhi-J Presidency so ahly and who hod 
‘•erved India so well dui’ing’ the trying times of the llutiny, and whose loss 
w(‘ still deplore. 

In giving to our work the name of tM‘< great and g'ood Governor who 
ruled Bombay for siv eventful yenra, we ^eek to ofler our slight tribute of 
respect to his memory, hut no poor eflbi ts of ours are necessaiy to ensure 
the remembrance of the name of Elphinstone.’* 


The Buildingb which oi-e now rising around us, and the more stately 
edifices which ivill shortly adorn oxir Esplanade will serve to mark to all 
future generations the peiiod of your Excellency’s reign, a peiiod-n^^aterial 
progress and prosperity for Bombay which, we believe, will he foundrtg_be 


unexampled in the history of nations. 

We now beg that your Excellency will honour our work by laying tha 
Corner Stone. ' 

Ills Excellency Sir H. B. E. Erore replied as follows ; — 

I have fell it a duty to attend on this occasion because, while 
recalling many recollections of Iho past, which wo would not wil- 
lingly have forgotten, it points to a fuluro of great interest to all 
who may bo in Bombay when we, who are now present, shall have 
passed away. 

This pile of Buildings is to bear a name which for t^o genera- 
tions has been regarded with just revoreuce throughout this Presi- 


\ 


* Tide Ri'port of the Bombiy Cluimber of Commerce for 1869 — 60, pp. 884 — 386, 
•leo for the year 1881 — 62, pp xirv, 213 — 216, where that body aolcaowlei^e^ 
the eminent public services which Lord Eli>hiustoua and Sir George Cleik rendered 
to Western India, and speaks of Sir Bartle Frore’s appointment as Governor of this 
Presidency thus ; — 

“Ee (Sir George Clerk) Eis been succeeded by the experienced statesman who 
was HO well known among'st us os tho Commissioner who did so much for Sind, and 
who latterly, in the Council of the Qovtrnor-Genernl of India, Lad taken a leading 
part in passing the many nsefnl and important measures which distinguished the 
latter pit of Lord Canning’s administration. 

The Cbamher hailed Sir Bartle Frere’s appointment with the greatest satisfaction. 
They anticipate from his rule very great benefit to the Presidency ; and the mea- 
eares already brought forward under his anspioes encourage them in the belief that 
th^ will not be di'^appointed.” 
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Honey. This is not the lime to spoak of Lord Elphinstone’s claim 
to a high place on the roll of Indian blatesmcn, nor even to d-\veU 
on that nohlo coui’iosy and high-hred regai'd lor tho feelings of 
others wliidh lent such charm to his intereoui’he with boeieiy. It 
ib enough lo recall nhat Bombay OT\es him for thooc municipal and 
local improvements ’which alone are needed to make her one of the 
fairest, as she is one of tlie greatest, cities of the East. 

Lord Elphiuptone once told me that ^^ith regard to the Island 
of Bombay ho had three great objects in view, which he trusted 
he might accomplish during his administration; they were an 
ample Bnpi)ly of good water, the eftcctual drainage of the To-wm 
and Island, and the reclamation of all those marshes and pesti- 
lential foreshore surrounding Bombay, and tho southeim and 
western portions of Salsette, which medical science assures ns are 
80 prejudicial to the health of this Island. 

Ton all know how much of thin noblo purpose he effected. 

Tlie Tehar Water Works^ would of themselves form a magni- 
j&cent monument of tho most successful administration. A perfect 
system of drainage, f though long delayed, is now I trust in course of 
successful execution. Much has been already done in which you. 
Sir, have had a prominent share, and much more -will, I trust, be 
soon elfectod to render the marshes and foreshore of this Island 
and Salsette no longer a source of malaria, but the seat of successful 
commerce and of healthful agriculture. 

Lord Elphin stone had, as yon are aware, an almost filial regard 
'^on a city the name of which will ever be connected with the fame 
of his great relative and predecessor, and I can imagine the feelings 
with which he would have witnessed this ofiectual commencement 

* * For a de^iption of these Woika, vide Gorernment Selections Nos. 1 of 1861 
and 22 of 186.'), Ne’w Series, and Mr. Ileary Conjbuare’a Paper on the sahjeot 
given at 2 )age 666 of tho Transactions of the Institution of Givi] Engine£i», Vol XVII 
for 1857—68. 

t On the Bultjoct of the Drainage of Bombay, see printed correspondence published 
by (Joveinment, and the valuable reports of Messrs, G. Bnist, W. Tracey, Fus&el 
Aitken, Hector TuHoch, WilUam Sowerby, Jagannath and Haaijchand ISadaohuaji, 
Civil Engineers, 
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of a series of edifices wKich, when complete, will, 1 tope, render 
tte Island as striking in regard to arctitectural, as it already U 
in natural, beauty. 


For be it remembered this is tte first of ttose projected archi- 
tectural works which spreading beyond the limits of our old Port 
will, I trust, contribute to the permanent convenience and adorn- " 
ment of all the most frequented quarters of our Island. : ; 

You have mentioned the share which I have had in this work • 
but it is only justice to my immediate predecessor to say, that Sir 
G-eorge Clerk had completed all the arrangements for sanctioning ; 
the erection of the Elphinstone Circle before he laid down the go- ' 
vemment. The circumstances that he is, though not among us, ‘^ 
BtiH in the active service of Her Majesty in England, precludes my 1 
speaking of him with the same freedom as in the case of his lament- • 
ed predecessor. I cannot, however, help recalling to you events . ; 
which by lapse of time have become historical and which are withid 
the living memory of but few here present. , y ' 

It is difficult to convey to any one who only knows the Panjaub ' '1 
as it is now an adequate idea of the state of things in India irnme- ; 
diately after the Oabul disasters. ' 

We cannot now help thinking of the Panjaub as the province i 
which forms as it were the great outwork of British India. 
Rich, peaceful, industrious, amply garrisoned, and not only aiding v 
to preserve the peace of India, but sending forth its gallant soldiers , ; 
to uphold the honor of England at the very gates of the capital 'of ^ 
China. ’ , 


- .While paying our just tribute to the genius and courage 
have converted this great kingdom into an essential element in the, 
strength of British India, let us not forget the time which is sti^'h3t V 
. the; recollection of some of us, when the Panjaub hunglike a, thuhdap*;;|;ijf; 
cloud over our Horth-Westem frontier, wbfie Ponock’s Amy str.dyer:'-:.j;^| 





At that timo, It is uo exaggeratiou to say tliat the tempet iind 
action of the whole Soikli nabiou depended oa one man, and that 
ione mail kept them to tlieii* tfoaties, and awed them into an attitude 
of passive watehfniness, not by legions at his back, nor by any 
liereditary claim on their obedience, but by sheet force of character, 
by the respect which even the wild boast of tlie forest pays to un- 
flinching courage, and which the least civilised of mankind feel for 
unswerving honour and idelity to duty. 

It always seemed to mo a fit ending of such service that after so 
long standing sentinel on oar North-Western Erontier, Sir Q-eorge 
Clerk finished his Indian career in devising plans for adorning or 
improving the commercial facilities of the great capital of Western 
India. 


Eor let ns never forget, that all this prosperity that tve see 
around ns is mainly due to that wide-spread peace and security to 
wluoh services, such as those Sir Gteorge Clerk rendered in 1842, 
and Lord Elphiusioue rendered within your own recollection in 1857^ 
58, have so largely contributed. The same harbour, the same natural 
facilities, have always existed. It is because G-od has blessed us 
with peace, because the trader can follow unmolested his peaceful 
calliug throughout India, that this wealth is now pouring in on 
Bombay ^ and I feel that it is a good augury for the permanence of 
. this state of things when I see you choose as the title of this great 
pile, a name which recalls like Lord Elphinstone all that is best in 
the, . Government of British India, and ail that is noblest iu the 
■ character of the services of that Government. I feel that while you 
admire his lofty integrity, his generous and unswerving devotipn to 
public du^, and his utter forgetfulness of all sordid personal ' iaid- 
t vantage^ you have sot before oiu: public men a model, the very at- 
" ' - which must be a fair guarantee for successful, 

. J -sei^tice of the State. - ■ ' V- 


We are often warned that this prosperity cannot last, that it 
' iirhoUow and transient, and, will leave Bombay after a brief period 
, prosperity much as she had been for centimies previoim, 

-.'‘A ' should toil you to despise .such -wairDing or 
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'1 

Ko prudent mau can expect sucli a tide of prosperity to coiii 
tinue without check, and when the check comes it will doubtless 
overwhelm many who have nothing to trust to but the "favonring 
breath of fortune — who have not the training to steer their bark 4 

aright, and like all who meddle with what is not their proper busi- | 

ness must sooner or later incur failure and disgracer | 

.1 1 

But I would fain augur better things for the great permanent : ' ' 
estabhsbments connected with the commerce of Bombay, which wiH 
here, I hope, find their home, and which you. Sir, so worthily re- 
present ; and I would rather trust the anticipations of my reason, 
which tells me that if we are blessed with a continuance of peace , . ' ■ 
and general security as our railways penetrate further into the 
country, and as our steamers multiply on our coasts, what we now ■ , ' 
see will he but the precursor of a much greater development of com- 
mercial activity, and that we may hope for many years to come to : 
witness such a steady increase of commercial prosperity as will require 
a vast extension of such nohle buildings as this of which we now lay 
the corner stone. Of this at least I am sure. When I look to the, , 
way in which the men who will live and labour here are employing ' ; 
their wealth, when I consider the example set us by Mr. Covvasji 
Jehanghier ( whom I am sorry not to see here to-day, and whose 
absence I regret the more, because I believe that, without his aid 
this Circle would never have been begun), by the Jamsetjis, the/', ' 
Sankarsetts and Sassoons, the Prerachands, and so many others 
of our great nieFchants, I cannot but feel that come what will, , 
History will write up the generation who built this pil0.~^‘THE8]e:^/^ 

MEN KNEW HOW WORTHILY TO USE THE GIFTS WHICH GOp HAP , i 
■' GIVEN THEM.” ‘ i f 





[ Bomhity, Xith Decemhe)' 1S64, ] 
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A public meeting* of tbe Inhabitants of Bombay was held in. 
.the Town Hall, for the purpose of voting a Statue to the venerable 
head of the Jewish Community — Mr. David Sassoon, who died at 
Poona on the 5th ISToveraher 1864. His Excellency the Governor 
presided on the occasion. 


His ExcELLEJfCY said that before putting any resolution to the 
meeting, he wished to observe that his presence there was due to 
, two circumstances — one the fact that Mr. David Sassoon was re- 
moved beyond the reach of our praise or blame, and that it only re- 
mained for us to take care that the good example he had left behind 
him was not lost to posterity. The second reason which made him 
feel it to be a duty to attend the meeting was that Mr. David 
Sassoon, though he never held public office, was emphatically a public 
character, and consequently one whose acts and whose memory 
: could not'be a matter of indifference to the Government. His Excel- 
lency then proceeded to notice Mr. Sassoon’s claims to be considered 
a public obnracter on tbe triple ground. First— That to Mr. Sassoon , 
was owing ihe present position of the Jewish community in Bombay, , , , 
.^aaabody of gi’eat commercial importance and influence. Secbnd-^As ' ; 

, a fcmhder of benevolent institutions who had evinc^ not only .rmts 
liberality but also great judgment and discrimination. , His Excellency ' 

' then refeiTed to tbe terms of tbe Telegram in wbicsli Mr. J.H.- Morgan^ ,/ 
the Revenue Commissioner, who as Collector of Poona bad long ' 

: known Mr., Sassoon, reportod, his death to Government, ..®®, bnV‘4^ ' 
wHona the poor of Poona had lost their best fi‘iend,” Third— As.^,d^ ; vj. 


‘‘i ''’*!TS6''rwalt of this that fo Si, 600 wars collected 'j of wliich^aioati ^ 

remlttod, to, Mr ?!. "Woolnei, the fmoas schlpthT, ' for wfulf < 
,;$tSELta^. fciiid the:;balaaee>was^mads tivw to tic Sa^oWs MechaioicB’ XuBtitoV i 

-o',.--, 



Ii loce^ iuI’n to link hi' louimo^ witli ilinst li the 

{.» jitiiinKUt 1 1 1 ' h't ulhii* \ ipiii I kb(l on this ] ibt fe ituie 1 *^ cb ii tc- 
t(i s 1 C it ihe Boinl i\ 11 ti\c commumt) in »cij£i tl, aid lefeiied to 
ill <■ 1 ] ]i r t\|)ie‘''i III of it in I3i J ai 'ptji Jpjtcbboi b lite ‘'peech 
ai- thb ( \(.loni Mi.Ltiii„ ** L it loi at\ to th. Liiti'h GoiPinmpiu 
M I' I ]Hiiicijile of Ml b I*' 1111 ' ihulo hfe, and one of liib 

I itc't w I'lies b d 1 t) iiol i I dii of Hi's Ro\ nl lli^laie'«s tbo 

litePunn i (iiviir iilio'i mem m is '^o icieicd b) tbc 

pcopk < t Lnt,li il Hn 1 '•elLncj tlipn ^xpiefeScd bis lope tbit 
naicb ol \v b it b ul bi n 'f ittd hv tbe ^pt ikeis at tbe meCLin£»,f and 
e'pcci ilh 1)^ 'Ml It n inoml M C't a\ ould not be vitli iit itb piiina- 
nent Ubc in tbe oppt-iti nt> lu Indp’itii foi tunsid“iiiig the lulo' 
Mbich oii«bt to £,< Liii ii'a 1 tie in 1 onil i} m the use of 'Calptuie as 
. nif tils of coiuiiitiii j ttii ^ oni j ul 1 c iii n Gi intiii', that we bite 
public men tifbt of being coiun eiui i itt d itwcnld lie difbcult to 

imd lU) iiic ns 1 1 public « oiiime i m itii n \bi( b lull lb d tbe lequne- 

nifuts of tbo t ISC n on cim[ b ul} tmn stulpnue. 1 autins isinfeiioi 
111 tbe n oh\i us pc nt of tlui ibilit> , we line "Mt to uce wbetbt^ 
an> of till I sji il mod n of p imping pi u ti ed 1 ) Bn n]H m si lists \s iL 
1 ist undci i t ^ iu« iiiiluenc s ut tbe tiopic il dim ife, w bile w e ]n\ e 
ab'iiidint evidtiife tlu( soulptme willitii imun iii} nied loi centinn s. 
it jiioleeted lioin aeliial plnsu ii mb ce Hut we le told is *4 
It ison lui not ciectm^ seulptiued monuments to an\ fnit gieit 
stitfsHPU snl In lies, tbit, ‘ it we goon at tbe i ite wbicb lias 


II ih inctlin wi hfcl I on th ip in ihor of tl e Ini il ilantb of Bombij on tlip 
2nl A \ wf 1 IS 1, ki the nuiitso or lii 1 1 iin aid to tLe snll i is hj the teuialo**^ 
( 111 ht)i ] ic t ( ilatti on the ath Oekba 18ti4 Su Jamsatji Jejee- 

hio , \ hi yi lied in thi oe asion ol iiol — 

‘ L^t ns 11 oui (lit> I espe nil alln.3 the Nitue Ommnaity, let 
eho^ thil n h i\e toi l\ i c st in oni lot with th ..leit Biitish bi 07 einment, that 
We mil sta cl 1 \ tint Qiveininent mlh onr foitnn it we would, xf need he with 
om lne> let iis j in with Oil uttx m he ding the wounds of those who have lo^t 
ho ife end hoin 1*\ the du eai un rhiel it has pli T»ed GNid to inflict upon bei 
A sum nf about ti o loes w vs feuhsenlicl foi, and remitted to Su Cecil Beidon, 
the Li ut Hint Grovcinoi of Beugil n i distiibntion among the imoi sufteieis theie 
YiU Bounj QuHtp ot the loth Deo »mb 1 1804, foi a full lepat of the 
propeedin s of this mretm^ 
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hopn p’op-) P(l fo Us of Ilk 3< u*<, Boniljt) v«ill pptclil) lie filled luiti 
fet tno.” Lvt usioi the s\ke ol u^iu tent intiupate i,Lib lesult, a li 
tonsi la ^\lie''lia it i*- m it^clt m e\il to bo d eided e bi p Llio 
a o-M hi«.piucieisin^ udiicbcilt "ucb i citj us m Buiope i^, k 
not i cjpit il titi, 11011111 po^sPs^ all tbo pi ncipil cba icleij-tus of i 
cipitil. Let Us 1 c ill TO mibd tbopinicipil ft. iluies ivlnch stnke ► 
stiuiiaei m uiu Eiu poin tuiin of 800,000 inlnbit nts, und tbencon- 
‘!idci ubethci i e b iit oi ut likth to b nc duiii i, t p it centuii 
anv suppiflmt'y of uioliitLotiu d oi stulp^m d uinmient ni Boudiiv 
liis. Evcelkiic} obsuied that uli the beuuties i id notice dde ft duies 
of the place lie due to tbe bon it\ of mtme, ludtbit iieoiio 
evtiemeh little us 3 ot to u1 01 ibo Land or min, and tint tit 
numb 1 ol buildings andstuue' wlucL would apppii etiikin^ m 
.) second 01 tbiid 1 ite t pit d m Lmopc woul 1 be uttul} lest if 1 mh 
distnbuted ovei the git- it aieus and uinong tbe teeming ciow (Is of this 
lui^e Tutlnn oit\. Be it leineinb led tbit soi Ijituie und uitbitettuio 
au in^qni 1»1\ conne ted, ind tbut iu\ luigt uunil n ol buddings of 
an} icbittetuid pi tt nsions, without icieit unoiint ol sculptme 
is i simjdc 1 n^ 0 sibdiU Let us look it the f \amjil( s of lu) but om 
Mibomtdiu} tdett suis to tbe wtiks of tlit A'-sm ins 01 Ef.\pti- 
an®', tbe Gifcks 01 Itimcnis, tbe Konnns 01 tb u suctescois in 
is 01 them, md estun Em ope, we bnd sadptuie, 1 lommiait d und 

bistoncal sculptuie, tbe poiti iituie in stom, of minus be lived 
when ini gic it budding w is fiist designed ind eiictedn uccfpttd 
In usuge Is u neces itv m tbe aiobitec me of gieut buddinas, and 
the ornament .tion of gu t cities Iln Excelbucy said be knew 
ofno Euiopein town which bad any pu tension to tbe cboiuctei* of 
even a piovincid 01 distiictcupitul, in which this tintb has not been 
piacticilly itcogmaed by tbe expoiience of centuiies and wfaeie tbe 
•^isitoi wall not find tbe loed woitbies of iounei da}s com-> 
momoi ited ucmding to tbe best skill of locd ntist«i, in sncbmileiiuls 
as tbe loc d meuns peiuutti d But, it muy be s i d that this exunple 
w ould be a s lie one to follow, it we could only see me om local 
w oitlncs — if wee lubl find men desemng of such dux able commenioiu-. 
lion* Heio ugam let us look to tbe example ol otbei people, 
Qthei iges w hub, in such matters we m } '^utel) followaHieu cun 
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?>a no donLr, tliat in the. sculptures which adorned the puhiic places 
and buildings of the Assj'vians and Egyptians^ the portraiture of the 
very men who reigned, and fotig-ht, who hunted, who built, wha 
worshipped, was at least arrived at and the hereditary lilieaments of 
conquerors and conquered, as they ■walk in the procession of the 
victor, may still be traced in many a jjeople around us. Let us then 
come to moi’c modern examples, let us enquire who were thus com* 
memorated in the great provincial cities of Greece and Rome ? whose 
effigies do antiquarians disinter from the ruins of some flourishing 
Roman cdlouj^ in Asia or Africa, or from the forum of Pompeii or 
Herculaneum? Are they not the local celebrities and worthies whose 
virtues and good deeds we find commemorated in sculpture hut of 
whose claims to the honour, the gi’eat history of the world bears little 
or no record ? Let us look nearer our own English home. From 
fche date when wealth and civilisation rendered monumental sculp, - 
ture possible up to a comparatively recent period, how abundant 
is tbe monumental commemoration ! Not only of our great historical 
statesmen and heroes, but of our local celebrities, let us enter 
any of our churches and civil halls, or any unaltered market-place 
of our provincial capitals in England, Germany or France, and ■ 
there we shall fiud that our ancestors of the middle ages, recorded 
in their monumental sculpture not merely the emperor, the king^ ' ■ 
■or the great statesman, but the good knight whose greatest public ; ■ 
act was to build a castle or lead a few dozen retainers to the wars; ?■ 
the good lady who founded a school or an hospital, the good abbott 



who embellished the church, and the good burgess, a citi/.en who . 
built the market-cross, or won, by honest thrift, the means of fonudi^^ 
ing schools where the youth of future generations might be trained. 
to follow his own steps in the paths of civic industry and charif^. , ' 
What, then, is the deduction that we should draw alike from the f ; ' 
examples, of Greece and Rome, and of those times in modem Europe . 
when the. arts most flourished,? It is simply this. That in! adorn?: . ' 


‘,;ihg:,our Eastern city, we should combine with the best architecture 7 
j.iyd ban obt^^ we can command, to .comm^mo^,: 

But it 'may Im asked; m /‘what 
P :Ahd .heroft inay be' adnutte'd;th'^kth%;^^^^^^ 
':,!-'-'ri'!ji,^]^f^ft^.'P!f;eb3|T;une'might!!W^ tb^the artist^'' 
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but none Sis Excellency tliouglifc, wMcb might not be overcome 
■w^ben we considered bow completely similar difficulties bad been 
vanquisbed by our great artists who bad to deal with the yet more 
difficult co!^tume of modern Europe. His Excellency referred to 
the statue* in the Town Hall, that of Sir Jamsetji Jejeebboy, as a 
noble work of art every way worthy of the great artist’s high 
reputation — which presented Sir Jamsetji precisely as he lived 
among us and as we would desire to recall him to our memories. 
In this matter of costume, as in every thing else connected with 
sculpture, His Excellency observed that truth to nature was the 
one qualification, for the absence of which no artistic skill could 
atone. 


■O' 
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GREAT INDIA!^ PENINSULA RAILWAY. 
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; , ' j Erere said be ; experienced great , . 

; presiding on an occasion like the present, and, . doubW 

' the same satisfaction that be felt' in the; pp6nin^v,(^:4^ 
tPhni ^bapt which would throw open nmibterrnpted the ' 

; ^. :^ester India, vfas felt in- the same ; degree by eve:^' pile' , 



’'t ' . description of tbia work,, Fiiife Mr. .Tame^i iJTobn ^idey^s ip^r/ 

:Boinbay;;^e^me6’ Inaiit'iitjdn , on the' '■ Uece^iBr ’. 

■ of CinUI^giheer,<,V<ii,,xiX,; foi '•JSSoiciiEJ,,., 



J)i’e<ieui. Ho recolloclod ii boing a^dcrted that tliib Eoad woultS^ 
■'lc^ er pay even fm* tlie Lridgnio of ii, ab well as a uiinulo recorded by 
Ibc lalo Hoii’bleMr. iSloiiiitfetuartElplunsTenc, forty-i\vo*ycars ago» 
(bat booDor or later ibc old motbod of iralEe aerobfe the 'X'bul (jbaiit 
must be abandoned, and a more iinpro’v ed one ‘'ubstilutod in its 
place. The idea of a road aerohs tbo Tbul Grbaui ■when first 
mentioned was absolutely scouted by men of no mean engineering 
talent; and it was not till Ooloucl Kennedy had pronounced 
the feasibility of (he undertaking that the public became intorcbt- 
cd in tbo matter. ITow far Colonel Kcimcdy was justified in his 
opinion, the beautiful Grhaut tbroiigh which they had just come, 
comfortably seated in a railway train, tcbtifiod. That bold project, 
however, had yet to he grappled with, and it was not till the lalo 
jMr. James "Rorkley finally dealt it hii touch that iho idea of a 
x.iilroad through the Ghauts sprang into an existing fact. It 
was then that cmb.inkments wore formed, tunnels cut through, 
j»iupcudou j CTiitings oficaed, tlie rails speedily laid, and the outiro 
road o\cr the Ghauts finally completed in the beautiful and gi-and 
manner they bad ju&t witne^^-od m coming np. In a few short 
years the gn'at Homan road nhieh nas deemed tho a cry perfection 
of road-making has to bo aln ndeiicd, and tbo>e precipitous 
Jieights are spanned acroM and barrier^ cut ibrougb nntjl fijially a 
railroad i> laid o-scr those Ghaiits nhich, at one peinodnere doomed 
nnappoaehahlc even by a cunuuon track road. In a rvork of tho 
formcn* description, one hiugio fault would have marred its effective 
construction, and it '-hewed how much depended upon the work- 
men engaged uj'ou such a ditlicull task ; for had there been 
iu'arliness, less unauiinit\ , the vast design, that gigantic under- 
taking, would have cimuiblod to ))ieces in utter failure; but Messrs. 
Wythes and fiackson, w'itli a spiiit and zeal in tho undertaking 
which woidd have done honour to any nobleman, brought it to 
the snceos&ful termination which they had that day witnessed i 
allhough ver}' soon after they had commenced the work it 
w.v... rfecily clear that it would be anything but a profitable 
undertaking to them. But with a kin<lness of spirit they pursued 
what they began even in tho midst of the precarious position of 
Iheir countrymen in India, until at la-st they behold the great 



'work of their likud-j completed to its uttermost; surmounting 
all barriers, overcoming ?11 difficulties, and eoainectiug the country 
\vith a railroad through obstacles hitherto deemed impo&bible 
to remove.* His Excellency, therefore, projiosed fho health of those 
eminent ergmeers who altliough not present, wei*6 nevertheless, 
personated by Mr. E. W. Graham the Chief Engineer, as well 
as the contractors of the works^ who were present with them that 
day. 


•O* 





. 1865 * 

1?HE annual general meeting of the supporters and friends of 
the above Society was held in the Town Hall, His Excellency 
the Governor presided on the oecksion. 

His Excellency Sir H. B. E. Erere said ; — 

G-entlemon, — 1 have been asked, before taking the chair, to 
T^y a few words on the subject which has brought us together 
to*day. I am quite certain that the attendance here this evening 
does not at all represent the amount of interest which is taken 
ia tdiis institution by the European inhabitants of Bombay; 
"because I feel quite sure that if the objects of this society were 
generally understood, there are veay few Europeans in this 
island who would consider themselves absolved from the duty 
of coming here and taking an active part in the proceedings of 

■% 

’’ It is bat just to mention that the credit o£ briugiog the !Fhtil IXhaat Inoliaa 
to a successful coinpletios belongs to Mr. Charles. B. Ker, 0, B., who was 
connected with the Q, 1. P. Bdilway from the oommescemeat •£ its operatioas, as 
second Resident Engineer when the late Mr. James John Berkley was the Chief. 
He left that Company’s service in 1860, and became the sole Managing Agent 
of Messrs, Wythes and Jackson, oontraotors of the line from Eus^ra to Bbo»asvat 
and Hatda. 

sr 




fLia ‘{oeioty, aud gi^c to it tlieir heartieafc isuppori. I coiifcba it 
appeared to mo, when I heard that it was proposed to hold a 
public mooting in support of this society at this particular 
season, that the managers of the society had ^evy great faith m 
the strength of their cause ; heeausc we all know that when our 
ranks are very much thinned by departures to Europe or to •various 
parts of India, aud the climate is so niach against -as, ho-sr difficult 
at is to obtain a large attendance. At the same time, ho'W'ever, I 
believe it was folt by the managers of this society that they would 
not be doing their duty if they deferred laying before the European 
community an account of their stewardship — of what liad been 
pre^iously dene ; and that if they delayed to make the European 
community acquainted -with the state of their funds, t^ro was o 
possibility of their being obliged to contract their operations. 
Among the gentlenaen who w onld hav e been hero this e> cuing, 
if time had permitted, was the Hon’ble Mr. C. J. Erskine, wdio was 
unable to be at the meeting in conaeqtieBee of his preparing to 
embark that night for the Coast. I bclioTC, that though our 
numbers this evening are not large, yet we have a tolerable 
representation bore of every class of the community ; and I only 
trust that another object which the society has in view will he 
attained by this evening’s proceedings, and that is to make more 
generally known the existence of this society aud the objects which 
it has in view. In such a fluctuating state of society as "we have it is 
next to impossible to got up a c«nlinnouB interest in any institution 
however useful or however meritorious; and while we are obliged, as 
we are in the present state of this island,to put our most valuable pub- ^ 
lie institutions in all kinds of out-of-the-way places, it is still more 
difficult to attract individuals to meetings of this kind. I sec among 
us to-day a great many gentlemen who could not have been present 
in Bombay at the time when the discussion took place which led to 
the original institution of the society. It will be in the recollection 
of some of the gentlemen now present that shortly after the com- 
mencement of the enormous rise in prices it was foimd that the 
first class to feel it most acutely were the lower orders of Europoans ; 
imA it fell upon them more severely because many of them were 
badly off and had no resources to fall back upon ; and the greater 
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sviimljer were pressod so eloa<'ly, that lliey were actiiany brought to 
tbo borders of slam al ion. This cireumslauco attracted the altentiou 
of so^ cr.it of the leading mciabcrs ot'the commercial community, 
and thej' I’ook up the (jJiestion with that energy for mIucIi they 
arc 80 rcmark.iblc. That discussion — wliich I trust will bear 
permanent fruits — was coiuluciod with a great deal of ability by 
some of the genii cm ca connected with the Qoiemment semiee 
and some connected wdth commerce ; and the ix'sult was ouo of an 
important practical nature, the foundtiiion of thio society.* For 
three ycaiv past the H(‘eiety has practically had this etiect— it has 
shoivu that it was iinpussible for any European to t>ay that ho was 
W’ilhout the nieaim cither of getting employment or fcubsisteuce in 
Bombay ; and it has also aocomplishc^l a \cry useful object in 
bringing out some of the difficuHic.s in our laws about dealing 
w'ith European i agraiicj .f This is a very brief* slateuiont of what the 
society has already done. The report which will bo load to you 
this evening, and will be put into the bands of all who arc intei’- 
estod in the matter, will gii e you further information, and I think 
it will satisfy all who are now present that it is owing to the 
exertions of the managers of this society that its objects have been 
BO usefully and houofstly e.uTied out. The lapse of time which has 
removed so many gentlemen wdio assisted in founding the society, 
has al'io removed a great many others w^ho subscribed to it ; and as 
!>> always the case in institutions of this nature, it has alaobecomo 
neceos/vry, not only to arouse, but to keep up ihc public interest 
in it to obtain a more c\t ended and continuous pecuniary support. 

K i feel sure, that this will not be wunting whoa the object of 
this society is fully understood ; for it is one which comes home 
to every ouo of us. This society is emphatically an European 
poor man’s society. Tliere is not a soul among us in the European 
community of Bombay who is not more or leas directly interested 
in this matter, whether we may be employed on the electric tele- 

* Vide Eeporfh of tha Xtombai; Olumbor of Commerce lor the jeais 
pp. 173 to 178 ; and 1862-63, pp. XLin, 283 to 524. 

*)* VKlcPioceeitings of tbo Coimdl of tbo Qovernoi tlwioral of ladu for 1868 
and 1869. The Hoa’ble Mr. H, y. Maine intro Incid the European VagtAucy Edi 
into that OonncU ^hwh was p,is<iod info law .w Act XXi of 1868. 
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graph, the railway, in commerce fighting by sea oi by lauJ as 
shipmasters or as sbipoy uers, as goyernor'=» oi as commanders of 
armies I need not tell oa wlieie we should all be it it« weie not 
for the poor Jiuropean who is at the bottom of the sclile in this 
country, and on whom lests emphatically the militaiy power, 
the commei cial pi osperity, and to a great e:Etent, the artistic 
advancement of this country And when I remind you, that 
the object of this society is to provide for this class, to provide 
for them against want, which is never tar ft om their doors — and 
when it does come they are totally nnproMded for it — I need not 
tell you that there is not a single person among us — whatever 
may be bis stay in India, whether for a few months or for many 
years — who is not directly or indiieetly concerned m the prosperity 
of this society It is the only one which had for its object that 
which I have described — the care of destitute Europeans ; and I 
trust that e\eiy one will consider it a duty not only to aid in 
supporting it himself, but also to make its objects and its claima 
known to every one with whom he is socially connected. 


Proposed bj the lloii’hle G, Fogao '•eicmdpd by M 1)01 J H Heudeison, 
that j. cordial vote of thank" be given to Hi" ExceUeiic\ the Goveinoi for 
presiding thi" ei emng 


His Eveellency in acknowledging thh rcsolufion said he begged 
to make one or two obsci i ations w itli regard to a remark which 
had faUeii from the Rev Mr W. K. Fletcher, than whom no n\an 
knew better or had had a longerexperience of the state of the poor 
Europeans of Bombay, or was moi e entitled to speak with author^ 
ty on the subject He had deseiibed the operations of the society 
as an experiment They might safely say, liowever, that upon the 
whole it had been a \ ery successful experiment Mr. A.T. Crawford 
had said that it was necessary to provide for the female portion of 
the poor Europeans of this island. That was a difficulty which 
every one of us wished to see remedied, but it must to a great 
extent depend upon the extent of the support which the society 
received from the public. Hitheito they had been content with 
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vappoitin<> the bread winner, and leatinp; Inui io piotlde for hr«^ 
fanulv , but he tiu 9 tod that this *»ub)ett would leeene the attenlioit 
of the 1 11 and influential couimittee whith had |u^t been appoint- 
ed Ou the pieiioii'i day, the Oonim'indoi-iu Chief and himself 
had Msited the Pai M Saiiitai mm at Colaba,* whith was provided 
for the poor classes of that eoinmumty, and it pei^ons would only 
recommend the claims which the btiangers’ Fiieiid boeiety possess- 
es, we should soon get a building hke that for the poor classes 
of our own countrymen. Mr Fletcher and some ot the other 
speakers had alluded to the diifituUj ot deahug w itli Europeans 
who were nnahle or unfit to remain in this country. How tu deal 
with this class was not meiely a question of monci because it no 
doubt required legislation as well. It wa® a iciy difficult subject, 
aud it was one in which he as a member of the Goiernuient might 
ijay they would be pretty sme to go wrong unless they were 
sustained by the independent opinion of the Europeans of the 
community. It was only by unofficial as well a® by official em- 
ploy ers of labum considei lug the question in all its bearings, by 
which we could take any successful steps m dealing with the 
European 1 agranth of this counti y. The gentlemen who had had 
the direction of tins society seemed to him to liaie o\ei- 
looked one act of justice in the progiamme of this cienmg’s 
proceedings. It had made no mention of the labour of the eTceutne 
committee, and he hoped the meeting wouldpai don any irregularity 
if he asked them to pass an unanimous lote of thanks to the 
Honorary Secretary, Mr. E M Daiidson, and to the members of 
^ the oxecntii e committee. 

His Eccellency then thanked the meeting forlhe vote of thanks 
which they had awarded to him , and he begged to move another 
,Tote of thanks to the Honorary Secretary and the Executive 
Committee. 


* Mr Meivanji Panday, Justice of the Peace, constiueted ttie Poiii 

Bonitaiiam ai CoUba it a cost of about sivlats. ot lupees He also expended i 
Bum of a lao md a ball foi the constiuction oi a Bbuima&hAla in Hagauto, dube 
to the Obnmei tlcail Station of the B B and C I Eiil« i\, fyi the accoinmodatiuQ 
of PvjM’es commie fi OB' the dtffexent paU of biuzwal 
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A ParewcU Eufcrtainmcnt gi\cii to Ilis Excellency Sir 
William Eose Mansfield, Q-. C. S. I., K. C. B., Commaudcr-in'chief 
of the Bombay Army, on the occasion of his appointment as Com- 
mander-in-chief of the Eorces in India. The banquet took place 
at Government House, Malabar Point. 

His Excellency the Governor in proposing the toast of the 
evening, said ; — 

Gentlemen, — ^It is with very mingled feelings that I ask 
you to join me in drinking the health of your guest this evening, 
His Eiccllcucy Sir "William Eose Mansfield. I believe there is 

His Bxcelleney Lieutenant Gfeneril Sir Willum Mausftold, (i. 0. S. I., K. C. B., 
resigned the Commaaid of the Bombay Aimy on the 14tb Miiich 1865, and tlie 
tdoVfcinment of Bombay issued the following bteneial Order ; — 

The sets ices of Sir "Wilhua Manfaficld, piov ions to his taking comMund of tho 
Bombay Army, are so reeeut and so well kaon n, that it is unnecessiury to recapita- 
late tliem, Tbej have be n so ficquently honoured with the notice and approval 
of the Ticeroy of India, of the rarliament of England, and of Her Arajestj the Queen 
that any eomraenl on their eminent clianii.-tor would be supeiflnous. 

But the Oosemor of Bombxy in Council in notifying His E'ccellency’t. resigna- 
tion of his present otfi.ee, tendeis to him the acknowledgmente of Qoveinment for 
his unremitting and suoceesfnl exertions whiUt in command of the Bombay Army 
to iinpiove its efficiency. 

Sir William Hausfield has exeiei&ed a vigilant and active control over all that'" 
relates to the Personnel to the Mateiiel, to tlie petiuanent qa<iitei%, and to the 
discipline of eveiy Aim of the Smvice ; to the health, comfoi b and well-being^ 
moral as \iell as physical, of the Soldier, to the efficiency of the fortifications and 
rominunicatiims of the Array, and has given to the Cfovernor in Conncil the aid of 
a sound and experienced judgment lu a seiios of ineasmes, the result of which will 
constitute the best and most iieimanent ippord of liis administiation — Bomhiy 
Government Uiwette, 16th March 1865. 




nobody iiere pi’eeeiit at llie iable, and 1 bebcoe lliore are tejy 
few iu India, w bo can boast of so long an acquaintance ^itb 
Sir Wilbam Mansfield as I can myself, lor 1 bad Ibe liononr 
seeing him first, on the day when he loft Sandhurst, distinguished 
by the highest honors which could possibly be obtained at that time 
by any student at that gi’oai iniliiary college. The promise which 
was then given by the boy w as a ery speedil) iulfilled by the man, 
and it was not long before Captain Mansfield became know'n iu 
India as one of the best and ino&t promising regimental officers 
in Her Majesty’s fcer\ice. He sened with >cry marked distinction 
in the w'ar, iu the great campaign in the Sutledge and in JiTorili- 
ern India, where he found himself associated with one of the 
most remarkable soldieiN of modern times ; a man who knew more 
than any general of our age wherein lay the strength of the 
British army, the British infantry. Sir Colin Campbell soon dis- 
covered the distinguished worth of the young •'Oldier who was at his 
side. I baA e been told by one who knew them w'cll, that when 
yir Colin Campbell was called upon to discuss one of the many 
difficult problems which lie had to solve iu the course of the Atar — 
probloms of the greatest military and political importance — ^h© 
would say w'^h that grasp of apprehension which distinguished him, 
*T am sure am right, — I know I am right — but I cannot put it on 
paper ; but there is Mansfield, who knoAvs as well as I do, and he 
will put it on paper for me.” I believe it w'as some of these a ery 
papers w’hich found Iheir VA’ay into the hands of the statesman and 
soldier who belonged to the school of the great Duke of 'W'cilington, 
and which gave to English statesmen, during the time of the 
Crimean war, their first impression of Sir "William’s abilities in a 
very different field. Ton will recollect that when wo found 
ourselves face to face with one of the greatest of modern powers, 
and when we were associated in one of the greatest w'ars of tho 
generation to which wc belong, with our good allies the French — 
1 say you will remember the great difficulties which wore felt in 
combining the political and military duties wdiich w’^ere at that 
time separated. They were separated ; for the militaiy was one 
of tho things of the past generation vAhich belonged to the Penin- 
sular bchool, and tho political wa* iu the bands of one who was, 
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^.eitamly, fhe gi’eatcst foreign statesman anti diplomatist of whick 
England can boast ; so tliat it was difficnli to reconcile these duties, 
and to bring the stern and unbending nature of Lord •Stratford 
De B.odcliffe'*' into relation with the other branches of the ad- 
ministration which were employed in conducting tho war. It 
was this difficulty that led tho G-overnment of the day to 
look to Colonel Mansfield, and they called upon him to go 
to Lord Eedcliffe’s side as his Military Secretary. Such a 
position can be judged of only by its results. When peace 
returned, to him was confided one of the most important 
diplomatic posts which it was in the power of the Goveinment of the 
day to bestow— that at Warsaw — but befoie he was able to show 
how well he could appreciate the difficulties which attended it, and 
how well he was able to overcome them in the position he filled, he 
was called upon to enter upon the next step in his c.ueer. We are 
all familiar with that story, which will live to the latest day of 
English history as one marked by the saddest events, and distin- 
guished by the brightest heroism. We are all familiar with what Sir 
Cohn Campbell replied to the summons to proceed to India and 
take charge of the aimies in the field when the Mutiny broke out. 
To civilians it seems a very simple thing to say “I will go out. 1 will 
put myself on board the next steamer and go out and command the 
armies in India.” But a soldier knows there is something more 
i’e(piired than that. When that summons was given to Sir Colin, 
it was known that some of our most important 111 senals were in tlie 
bands of a relentless foe ; it was known we hud to look to England 
for aid, and during the days that intervened between the summons 
to Lord Clyde and his pioceeding on his great mission, he had 
to consider some of the weightiest problems that a soldier and 
statesman con be called upon to discuss. I do not think any 
one can fully understand the sense of lelief it brought to the great 
Governor-General who then niled over India to fin.i such an eminent 
man at his side in Calcutta. This I know, that when Sir Colin 

* yibtount Stiiitfoid De B,edoliffe, P, 0., G, 0. B , was Ambabsador at 
<^on .tanlinoplo from 1824 to 1820, and from 1841 to 1858. Sii W. Mansfield wai 
.itidblied to tliio In June 1855, . 




Garapl)cll ami the cluff of his staff, and those soldiers who will 
ever live in the hearts and memories of Englibhiiien as exemplais 
of virtue, patriotism, and soldierly courape. Sir James Outram and 
Lis colleagtleN — when they looked round them and saw how little w as 
all the military aiil thej- had at the ba^e of their operations in India — 
we can iinderstind the difficulty they had to surmount, IJow that aid 
was supplied it would he too long to attempt to tell you, because 
the story would be only the story of the Mutmy, and the story 
of how the Mutiny was sujipressed. Ihe details of it aie 
fresh iu our recollection, and you will all remember how Lord 
Clyde himself, and how those who spoke on that memoi*able oeca- 
sion when the thanks of Parliament* were returned to >Sir "WiDiam 
Mansfield, all dwelt on the aid which the GtncTal Commaiiding- 
in-Cbiof, and the Q-overnor- General hadreeeiicd from the tried 
sagacity, the eiperience, the great military talent of the chief 
of the staff. You all remember how proud w'e felt when such 
a man was called upon to command tho armies of this Presidencj t 
Wc are living too near ihai time to be able thoroughly to judge of 
what he has effected for us ; but this we can all see, that we have 
passed, during tho five years of his command, through a great 
revolution, and that the army of Bombay has come out of that 
revolution in a state completely diflerent from what it was before 
that revoluiion commenced — and I can say with confidence that 
it would be impossible to put it in a more efficient stale than it 
is at tho present moment. There are many here who can judge 
well of the truth of what I say that if Her Majesty were to oom- 
mand ns to put the army of Bombay on a war footing and increase 
it to double and uadruple its present strength, it could be done 
with a perfection and celerity of detail which would he unmatched 
in any army of the same size, and that all this has been quietly 
wad peacefully effected, we owe to our guest of this evening. But 
it is not only in his command of the army of Bombay that wo 


* Vk/c Hansaid’s PArliamenlary DtUites for 1868 ami lb60, 

't Sh WiUtam Mansfield took liu. seat tut Commoadu'-iu Ohiol of tiie Domliaj 
Amyontlie SOtliJuuo 1800. 
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have had rciibou to feel and appreciate the valae of hia a 
tive ability, for I do not believe there is a single branch o 
administration, that does not bear traces of his talent and 
ing attention to every part of the duties of his office. Those 
more important than fall to the lot of a general, in the pure 
sense of the word. They re(iuire to a very great, to a 
degree indeed, all the abilities of a statesman and I am c 
I only speak the feeling of my colleagues, and of all who 
associated with us in the Grovemment, when I say thal 
eA er entertain the most cordial recollection of the aic 
received from Sir ’William Mansfield on many of the mosl 
questions that have been confided to our care. You 
know what he has done for Bombay how much he has as 
revising the obsolete system of fortification, and more tl 
laying out plans which I hope we may see some day in goi 
for beautifying and extending the town. You and I 
been in the habit of resorting to Poona will regret tl 
been here amongst us a solitary man, for all of us will 
the frank courtesies with which he presided over there, 
Mansfield is not here to receive our congratulations < 
post to which Her Majesty has summoned her husbai 
that they will live together for many years in their ne 
as happily as they have lived in Bombay, and if we live 
William Mansfield again, it will be with added lustre to 
tion he has already earned, with undimiuished health, a 
the blessings which prosperity can bring. I beg you wil 
drinking with all the honours, the health of our distingu 


His Excellency .'^ir William Mansfield replied," — "When 
veiy full, the tongue is very weak, and in returning my he« 
for the great honour you have done me this evening, I can on] 
feel a difficulty in expressing myself. And further it is no li 
return thanks for a toast like the present, serving as I have bei 
last five years in the Bombay Presidency, and receiving such 
I have received in the performance of my duties, as wdl as at 
having been met with the greatest cordiality from the highest 
I came among you a perfect stranger five years ago, and duri 
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i have had (he honour of heini*' aS'oriatod, ni(h three diiferent Governors of 
this Presidency. First, there the lauiented and heroic Lord Elphin- 
elone; a man 'vvho may he called heioic, foi he ^tood vith nnflinchinc: and 
uiihlushius;' bio^ in the picsenoe ot that catubtrophe nhith broke o\er Indio, 
and on that occn 'Sion Loid Flphinstone ehov ed himself a fit coadjutor to 
the great Loid Canning'. The suc( cssor of Loid IlI])hinstoiie nith vhom I 
had the honoiu ol licmg associated as a colleague nas the good, the chival- 
rous Sir Geoige Cleik. lie is nov watching from afar over the destinies of 
this rrei>idenc\ vhich he lo\ed so uell. But he had a difficult task to per- 
form ; and his task was to biing back tins countrj' froni a state of var and 
insun'cetion to a st.ite of peace. Ilia task vas a difhcnlt one and n thankless 
one, for he was oidered to cut dovn the expenditure, and he set to do it and 
did it. This ta'<k he perfoimed nith a geneicus integiity to e^ei'j one who 
served under him, and notv ithstnnding the impo])ular nature of the task he 
left this country with the good feeling of even’’ one in the senice. After Sir 
George Clerk left, your Excellency came to tins Presidency, and I llunk on 
this occasion 1 may cast aside the tiammels of office and heie offer my 
thanks to the man a® I do to the Governor. Gieatly ns I am obliged to your 
Excellency for the eulogy vith winch yon ha^e pioposed this toast, still I 
may say that on e’tery oi f osion with wluch 1 lia\c been assotiated with you 
in this GoTciiiment, it has al'wajs given to me the greatest pleasure to work 
under you and to carry out your oidei®. The task of commanding the 
army has li< en made east to me, and it would have liecn impoosihle to have 
brought it to a successful conclusion, if there had not been the gi’eatest 
cordkility iJetween the highest civil authority and his colleagues. Witli re- 
spect to the other point to whicli your Excellency has been pleased to allude, 
I can only sny that the man must have been msensible and dull indeed w ho 
did not see and appreciate the great practical improvements wliichhave been 
going on with the view of tanjing forwaid the inteiests of thxs community. 
During these five years we have witnessed a revolution in the whole state of 
society here. First there was the political change, (hen theie was the change 
in the law, and then there w'as tlie commercial B}«rit at w ork, producing a 
change the full extent and course of wdiich w’e can hardly yet appreciate ; and 
1 think this community' may be congratulated in having a Governor who is 
not. only able to grasp the character of the revolution but who is able to 
direct it. 


■ 0 - 
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CEIiLMOW OF IAYI\G THE CORNER-mAt: 
OF THE EE^\ CHANCEL. 
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After ilie Eev: Mi* Metchcr read tlie report, IliB Excellency 
tiir Bafile Erere f-aid — 

My Lord Bialiop, Ladies, and Gentlemen^ — ^Before on behalf 
of ilie Trustees, and on this occasion, ashing yon to lay the corner- 
stone of this nerr building 1 would \enliire uj)on a few remarks. 
It has been thought by the Triisicea that these would come better 
from one of the congregation, than could be admitted in their own 
address. The brief history of the Church which the Revd. Mr. 
Eletcher has just read has fold UH how it has increased from tho 
use of the parish church to that of the Cathedral, and ^why it is 
that what was found suflicient for this parish is not sufficient for 
this see. He has told us how tho present budding is insufficient 
for the daily and weekly uses of tbo cathedi’al services, and we 
have seen how it is quite unequal in space to those requirements 
which are continually coming upon it, when it is necessary that 
your Lordship should meet all the clergy of yonr diocese in 
addition to that of the usual congi’egation. AYheu this Church w as 
founded, it comprised all that was comprised in the English map of 
the East 'Within sight of this spot were to he seen the boundaries 
of sometimes bostde tribes wliieh hemmed the English territory in 
on every side. During the century and a half which has sinco 
elapsed those boundaries have greatly increased. 

The increased boundai-ies of your Lordship’s see are now many 
hundreds of miles distant, and it would give a traveller a journey 
of 2,000 miles in some directions. In tho same time and in the 
ttsme degree, the population, tlie commerce, and the wealth of this 
island, have increased also. What was hut a small port where 
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inerclianto li\ ed lu daily dread of iuruads of liostile iiiljabitaiiis 
on the oilier side of the hai'bonr, at the time when Glo\criior 
Tolaby and his Chaplain, the good Mr. Cobbe, laid the foundation 
stouc of this Church has become one of the greatest emporiums 
of the "world. My Lord, it is assuredly not in a boastful spirit 
that wo speak of these things. It is rather in the thing which is 
real, that will mark the Power which imposes ujion his people 
greater responsibilities, and greater respect. Many among us may 
think that it w’ould be better to quit the confines of this place 
and to seek a place where we could build a larger cathedral. That 
has been well cousIdierHa, and I rejoice to saj it has been decided 
not to quit this spot, hallowed as it is to all of us by so many 
remini>seenceB of .be past. Here many of ns, for years past, ha\e 
worshipped, and icre rest many who are dear to ns. In this Churcli 
w e find many who have gone before ua, and bare left us acenmu- 
latitiub of those virtues, social and political, to wliich we owe our 
positiou. It is not well to quit this spot, and I trust that means 
may be found to render the space somewhat wider, to correct that 
straitness which is the only objection which can bo made to it. 
1 trust we can already boast that of the buildings which a short 
time ago ralhcr hedged us in on the northern side. It was a rather 
interesting subject fur those who founded this Church, that those 
wlio do ^ot worship w'ith us are rather interested in what they 
see going on. It is a matter of interest that that interest is greatly 
iucreasing and that we see around us in the witnesses here present 
a deep, and seemingly more than a transient interest in what w e 
* are about to do this day. With some of them it is only the mere 
fact of association with men who have li\ed and grown and 
prospered in this city, "within a close ^ icinity to this Church — they 
could not but feel an interest in it ; they would look on it "wnili on 
* interest which is laudable in itself, though it reach no deeper root 
than association. There are others, and 1 know that there are many 
in the educated native community — ^mon "who have a greater interest 
in this "work — mon who look upon the work of England in the 
Eafltem world as the true safeguard and upholder of freedom of 
thought and freedom of trade. 1 canuot but feel that those who 
have turned from us have iaciured a great debt of gratitude to 
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our clmrcli, wliicli they would gladly pay by the means at their 
dibposal ; aud there are many others who hare a deep and abiding 
interest in this work — ^mcn who have had, like the ceifturion of 
old, founded their hopes in religion, and many who have'had their 
hearts touched by a saving grace. I trust this feeling will go on 
and deepen, and that there may be many of those who are now 
wandering, when this Church is finished, may be brought together 
in one fold in Christ. It is in this trust aud this connection that 
the inhabitants of this city are permitted to do this work : and 
may he permitted to say that I hope pecuniary aid will be forth- 
coming, in order that it may be brought to a prosperous con- 
clusion ; and now in behalf of the Trustees of this congregation, I 
now ask your Lordship to lay the corner-stone of the New 
Chancel of this Church. 

The Lord Bishop of Bombay ( the Right Rev. J ohn Harding, D. D. ) , 
concluded saying that “before I proceed to the duty imposed upon me, 
I have a duty of a different kind to perform. I beg to convey to your 
Excellency on behalf of the Church the thanks which it owes to you for 
the interest you have taken in this work, and not only this woik only, 
hut in every other work. TiTierever your course has been in Indio, you 
have left behind you marks of consummate skill in the discharge of your 
duties to the State, in devoted attachment to the service of your jGrod, and 
an earnest dp*.ire to increase the welfare of thohe around j ou, in each and 
all of those relations. I have also to return to the Trustees and to the 
genUemen associated with them our thanks for the unveaiied interest 
they have taken in the woik entrusted to their hands. If I may single out 
one among tliem to whom our thanks are especially due, it is to our Senior 
Chaplain (the Rev : Mr. W. K. Fletcher) for the zeal and energy with which 
he has thrown into this undertakmg ; and with feelings of thankfulness to 
God for his mercy to us, I will now proceed to the discharge of the duty 
you have imposed upon me, of laying the foundation-stone of tlie New 
Chancel.” 



SIw (£.\‘)»Mtion nt ^’oonii, 
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Tiik Soldicrtj’ Industrial Exhibition at Poon.a was opened by 
Hill ExeoUcucy the Governor of Bombay. 

Sir Charles Van Straubenzee addressed llis Evcellenry, thanking him in 
the name of the Committee for kmdly consenting to open the Exhibition, 
the personal interest he had shown in the matter, and al-’o, os the bend of 
Government, for granting a donation equal in amount to the piix ate .sub- 
acription list. 

His Excellency Sir H. B. E. Erere then paid, that it was 
with great pleasure he attended on this occasion, as he looked 
upon an exhibition of this nature as one which was of far more 
importance than the more sight of so many useful and well-made 
articles as were set out in the room. He looked on it as a great 
step towards the amelioration of the position of the British sol- 
dier. He was old enough to romemher the time when “ to go 
for a soldier ” was looked upon as going to min by the fellow 
villagers of the new recruit. He know it was then the opinion 
of many men — and men for whose opinions he then held a great 
respect — that a soldier should be a good fighting man and nothing 
else — that the nearer you lowered him to become a mere machine, 
the more perfect soldier he became. Hothing was done to- 
wards his moral benefit. Long service was looked to as a necessity, 
and the poor worn-out invalid who returned to the home of his 
youth with many scars, and a small pension, was neither in a moral 
or in any other aspect an incentive to the youth of his neighbour- 
• hood to join the ranks. Many present could corroborate His 
Excellency’s statements. The first thing which led to an altera- 
tion in such matters was the Crimean war ; then it was found 
that mere machines, howei er well they could fight, could not help 
themselves in other ways — they could not pitch their tents, or turn 
their hands to anything beyond the actual fighting portion of the 
business ; fight they did, and that right well ; but nothing more. 
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\’o\\ Mwtistn uiipro\c '-luli a -olatc of malleis tlmh amongsit 
either things, rogiim nt.il Avorksliops iicre iustitiiletl in order that 
the men imghi he enabled to U'O ihoir spare time to some profit. 
Short terms of 5tr^iee had the ofteet of making men t\*ho looked 
to the future consider, tliat tihile they ncre learning and doing 
then* duty as soldiers they were forgetting the trade of their 
\outli, \iMeh ill their more mature yeai*s they would again have 
to look to for a Inelihood. They ere therefore anxious to leave 
after the first period of sen ice liad boon got over, whereas those 
were the very men nhom Ooierument wished to retain. ISTow the 
workshops gave these men the opportiimly they wanted; they 
could carry on their trade and improio in it — while in the meantime 
they wore earning their poiiMons as good soldiers, it would assist 
them in their old age. Another benefit, Tilnch Uis Excellency 
pointed out ns likeh to arise fi’om the regimental "vvorkshops, was 
for the young, the hoys of the soldiers. In England, who has not 
scon in a ullage some of tlic sharpest lads always hanging about 
the workshop of the carpenter, blacksmith, &c. and having a finger 
in the w’ork ? Hero where it was hut too often the difficulty, of the 
soldier-parent to know’ -what to do with his son these workshops 
were the very thing, and he had no doubt the youths would soon 
cut their finger in the one or bum them in the other, as their 
fellow-country youth in England did. Ilih Excellency in cohclnsion, 
tendered not only his own, but the thanks of Go\ ermnent to 
ISir Charles Straubenzee, the Commander of the Eorces, and the 
members of tiie Committee for what they had done to further this 
excellent object, and congratulated thorn and their most energetic 
Secretary, Major Has-sard, on the success which had attended 
their eflbrts. 


-o- 
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Sir Alpx.iiidcr Urant, iKe Uireetor of Public Instruclion, 
ycadaHlAtouK'Ut coiitainiiu; tlio Instorv of Ibe oritj;iu aud proprreE.* of 
the Collt'j’o atlcr whicli lli-s BKCcllencj vSir II B. E. Prcre naid. — 
Sir A. Craut, Ladio^t, and Geutlemen; — Lave in the 
first place to peiform this day a duty of justice and c^ralitudo 
in acknov^lcdtfi^i" the noblo benefaction of !!Mr. Cowa'ji Jebanirbier 
Itcad)moncy, to A\lioni \vc owe it that tins building when completed 
mat bo ><onKthing better than a counnodiou'* shed. } greatly 
regret that the state of his health preients hlr. Cownaji from 
being hero present to*day to receive m person our acknowledg- 
ments for his bberahty. Bat bis absence has at least an 


* This ipailtling M.ts completed edilj in 186S at an expendituru of Bs, 17, 
of 'fthich Rs, SU.OliO 'tttiie couttibnted l»y Mr Co’Rasji Jelianglntr lioatlj money. 
The plan ot the budding, which faces the noith, is a quulianglp comprising about 
1,371, ‘-qtt lie yaids. OutUegiound fiooi are thiee Li ctme-ioouw Drawing loom, 
Lai'orator}, InsUuinent and Fhotogiaph rooms on eithci bide of the main Hall, 
wbiuh is C2'\3('', ri-siug nninMiuptodly to a height of 12 feet. On the fiibt floor 
aia three Leetuie-rooms, Ofiice and Drawing rooms, Insiinmeut Depot, and 
Mnsettm and Library, On the second floor, which extends over a portion only of 
the north and nest ticcs aie the apartment'! of the Piincipni. Bound the HoU 
, is a cloi'-tt r 8' b" wide, aiwve which w anaicadt,d gallnj, giving access to the 
looms on the first flooi, and loiAing into the H.ilL Between the columns which 
extend round the galiei/ iau» a wrought iron lailing. In the north-w eat comci is 
the Tower, which i lies to a height of 85 feet measuied from the ground to the 
apex of the loof , it coutiins two xooms for the nso of the Piineipal. The construe', 
tiou is nndoia rubble, with ohif'Chdree'-cd quoins jamlK, aichcs, eoruicts, i,c. 
The roofi of the mam Hall and Towei' me tiled , tho xemaindti terraced. Tlie 
design of the Builtbug is b} hir. James Trubshawe 
bfi 
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acbrtiitagc, tliat ii permits me to spealc more unreserved]} tlian 
I should otherwise have ventured to do of our obligations to* 
him, and to refer to one or two circumstanecs connectod vith hi» 
gift which aro so characteristic of him that I cannot forbear them 
to call them to your recollection. Thu^, it will 1 know interest 
many hero present to bo reminded that his offer of £ 5,000 toAvards 
building this College was coupled nith the gift of a similar sum to 
aid tho Strangers’ Prieud Society in building a homo in Bombay 
for destitute Europeans.'’^ This, Sir, as you know is not by any 
means a solitary instance of his liberality, and the gift was marked 
by other traits no less characteristic of the practical husinesb-like 
habits, without which such libendity must too often fail to secure 
its object. The large sums he contributed were paid into tho 
Treasury as soon as he was aware that his benefaction had been ac- 
cepted. On this, as on all other occasions, Mr. Cowasji Jehanghier 
was anxious to justify tho thoroughly English surname wdiich he 
had chosen for himself, and acted in accordance with what was the 
old boast of the great native incrchantH of Bombay, and will, I 
trust, ever continue to bo the practice of all that deserve to bo 
numbered among that honourable body “that their word Avas 
as good as their bond.” 

You know how much wc all regret the delay w liich hag occurred 
in carrying out Mr. Cowasji Jelmnghier’s benoAolcnt intentions. It 
is unnecessary that I should explain all the mischances and 
misunderstandings which have caused this delay* I will only say 
that I am sm’o tliat to no one have they caused greater regret than 
to Mr. E I. Howard, your able and accomplished predecessor in 
tho ofBco of Director of Public Instruction, whom I should have 
been glad to have had tho pleasure of seeing here to-day to receive 
in person the expression of our thanks to him and Mr. Henry* 
Coke, for their exertions in establishing this Collego.t 

The obstacles which have so long retarded the commencement 
of the work are now, I trust, finally overcome ; we have here a very 
beautiful plan for a very commodious building designed by Mr. 


* Viile ftute page 289, and pogo 291, note first, 
t Vide tinte ijagn 157, nolo second, ami iwgo 135, note fir&t. 
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, Tj’u])-<]iavrf‘. an<l 1 to 1 'UrtMiiidcr 

^\^l In tluiu' (n 'l {jntfi ‘^ki i, 1a‘>u, niii] (Jjrri(V 

iinilfil ca*) fiisui’t Ih'lluiui't •omirlatioii ‘•toiit , I m i/uld 

HiU a iVw voni'- .('I lo i!i<‘ liraiK'li uCtoathiiia lu aliicli tin* liiiiJdiiig 
vhcn CDinpii'l* tl \\ 11 li* dtNulod. 

Tl\ a linpin au'idcnl ji lia- ciwnt In pa^,'' n»al CnP Cngini't ring 
lia*' ill two tij* tlin*t* ”< jioimIk ii'> risen tidin ilic laiik oi’ a ])rnft‘''siou 
■whirh i4>in‘enn<l iimiI \\itli a pnia h i nipiriftii aii, In that of a 
aeieuliih* prnlV'.siioi, and fliH lias hoeii atiainoil \Mtlionf any of the 
a^-ienialic doM lojiiin lit wliicli nsnulJx aiiemlt- Hit* t*-talili'>linifnt 
of a diotiiu‘1 profotssion. * We luno smno of us seen, or at 

Ica-'t lioard, m our \ oulli of some oftliose Tuitlui’s of tin* Eiifti- 
■nopi'ing profe^s'Kin iu England, tilio. without any adMUitagoh of 
liirili or ediK'at ion rais( d theiosehes to tlio Iiighest rank as 
Eiigineor'.. anducin Kiigland are apt t «i forget tluil it uas only 
ail aeeiflent. the novdtj of ilie jirofessuni, and the fa\ourah]e 
ooinltiiuition of ein unistaneos in om* ni^imifactnring and mining 
dislrielN, uliioli on aided a few men of uneonmion natural forco 
of eliaracter tuid great natiir<d genius to take ailvantage of tlio 
nnuanal upporlunities presented to tlioin, and to attain that rare 
nniou of iseienoe and praetioal expericneo wliieli are required in 
llie perfret engineer, tliua rc\or8ing the usual and almost uui- 
•versai rule of training in all professions 'U’hieh reqniri's theoreti- 
cal seieneo to be first learnt and then to ho peifceted In pruetice. 

Wo iu England are apt with these at Hieing examples of our 
BrindlevR ard our Stophensous before us to forget that it ib only 
in the infancy of a seieiitifa'e profesHon that IhiH e«n happen, 
and that it will be hereafter' an dilfieult for a man who has not been 
, regularly and Bcieutitteally trained to the prufoPBion to mahe his 
way to the front rank of engineers, as it now-a-days would be for 
the empirical jirneiitioner, however able or experieneed, to lieeonie 
a leader in the noble profeshioti of Surgery. But even in England 
wo are noxv awakening to the necessity for a thorough scicutifie 
education as the groundwork of a eixil engineer’s career, and this 
necessity has been long recognised in i' ranee and Ireland and 
in otlior countricB. 
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Here in India onr position has long been one of peculiar, 
destitution of aU indigenous means of insiiuction, and n'o ha-ve 
beon almost entirely dopeudeni on England for cnginceting talent 
and training in all but the iao‘'t subordinate and purely practi- 
cal branches of the profession. Not that there n as any natural dif- 
ficulty in obtaining the necessary raw material for an indigenous 
profession of civil engineers. The great works of former days 
attest that in all the o'-sentials of natural constructive skill and 
boldness, united often with exquisite taste, the natives of India 
are not behind any people of ancient or of modem limes. But 
like aU other arts, Architectuae and Engineering cannot fiourish 
except where there aro the essentials of a good and settled govern- 
ment, and fair security for property, and some aspirations of 
religion or nationality to Lift men’s minds above the grovelling 
desires of mere present material and temporary enjoyment. 

I look upon this Institution, and more especially the spirit in 
which the benefactor of the College bas undertaken the foundation, as 
one among many happy auguries that this part ofXiidia will no longer 
remain dependent on foreign countries fur instruction, and that we 
may look forward to the day when Western India will have her own 
school of architecture and engineering. It will he didioult to over- 
estimate the efiieot of this change on both the physical and moral 
feature of this part of India. On tJie physical inrcre'^ts of the country, 
because every day reminds us how much the future prospeiity of 
Western India depends on that development of our resource'', which 
can only be hoped for from the action of modem engineering science, 
we have nowhere within many hundred miles of Bombay or Poona 
any gi’eat tracts of available oulturable 1 tntl. Almost every acre of 
feitile waste hind in our older provinces is either inaccessible or^ 
malarious. Our fore&ts are all too fimall to furnish timber and fuel 
for onr increa'iing ])opulution, and without engineering science, agri- 
culture within a radius of 800 or 300 miles from this spot may be 
. expected to stand atiil. But will it stand still? I believe not We 
already see m the case of onr railways what effect they have on the 
agriculture ot evei-y district they touch j how they equoliise prices;; 
how they help to avert famine and scarcity j how they feed our town 
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. popnlaHon'? willi 1}jp prn.l*)pp of disfilot-s r/liicL lind !» ft/rr no 
bevomi tiuar own lwn*^pi*'. lJur oiir lii’bvn^ ■« jn<* ohU t]^^* 1),jrl,]>or,o 
of a complex* Ibanpb ^^s jjul (Oiniorpi lo »1 h lonU 

unist run into evoiy cnntr ot tlie eonnfiv b»‘foi*' we tMu •siii rijtit we* 
have made tlit* m<At fun be made of jiio't nt agi tiiltmal 

re-ourcPs by means of luijiioved commnnio itinn*. Let on} one con- 
trast the present cornfition of this pint of India a^ n gaids roads viith 
that of even the h ss ad\anood jiurtion of Continental Europe, and he 
will speedily liecome ai\ino of how nincli remains for im to do hefure 
t\o can say that. "we have given to this eountiy evtn a modeiatily 
perfect system of internal conmniniftation. Then again, as ngaids 
irrig itioa, it must strike any thoughtful resident in this jdace that, 
wliilo the plains ai'ound. are barien fiom drought, the \ust beds of 
our rneis for ‘^eveial inontbs in every year aie filled tvifli an abund- 
ant and certain supply of water which only requhes to hedi-tiibuted 
hy the engineer’s art over the surface of the sun minding plain to insuie 
an abundant baivest. How to elhct this is no dicam of an inipiacti- 
cal theoii't, hut a subject of present and eaiue&tconsidei'ation to some 
of our ablest engineers j whose lalioui'b will, 1 trust, ere long piodiice 
a visible and practical lesult. It would be tedioub to dwell on other 
objects of engineering skill and science or on other certain effects 
upon agi^cultme and commerce. Jlaibonis and woiks of leclama- 
tiou, to w hich atf ent on is now being diiected, cannot but eieiche 
a most mai bed and beneficial influence on the inateii.d jiio'-jiaiity 
of this pair of India. Ail these uiulei takings willieqnne an enoi- 
mous body of engiueei’s of eveiy gi'adoj and wLeit, it may be asked, 
are they to he found! Isot surely, 8ir, ns yon have w ell pointed 
out in a simple enlaigeinent of the Public Works l)epartnient, 
, That department isnliuady on a very gigantic bcule, and must be 
further enlarged to enable it to meet the work which cannot he 
entrusted to other liands. But no possible enhirgemenl of any 
Government department can do for this country all that is reipiiied, 
and we have of late done our best eflectively to follow out a policy 
which shall eulinst to j»nv«ite enteiqirise and to local and mnnicijtal 
bodies as many as possible of those woiks wliich do not, fiom 
their nature, require the direct interposition of Government. We 
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are doing’ onr best to extend a system of Lornl Pnnds,’^ wliicb sLall 
enu]>le tJie people to do for themselves wlui fever cflii he usefully al- 
templed with little possible ot Government inteiteienoe 3 and ye 
feel convinced that this sy^tem will aid the gion th of a stmnd muni- 
cipal feeling which y ill have the most iinpoitant results m the ex- 
tension of what we in this counti’j include under the comprehensive 
term of Puhlic Works.” The demand for aichitects and enuineeis 
which will he thus created, and the growing taste of which we see 
so many evidences mound us for a gieafly improved stvle of domes- 
tic architecture, wall more than realize the anticipations, to which 
you hsve refeiTed in your extracts from the admnable lemmks of 
Sir William hJnn'.field and Mi. Cowa'ji Jehanghier, lelative to the 
probable results of the cieatioii of a new profe'.&ion open to our 
educated native youtli.t 

Bui I believe that this creation of a now profession of naf ive 
educalod engineers and archlloda yill lia\e a far groaler effect 
than even the results yhich wo see produced b) our naliie Schools 
of Law and SledicMiie, and a'> much as Iho demand for archill dural 
and engineering skill is likely in increase far moi’C rapiillj than the 
demand for oducaiod lanyers and medical men. and I feel certain 
that the combined result i will be far more imporiaiit to the 
moral and intellectual feature of this part of India than oven 
the most sangiiiue among u- would anticipate. Home of these re- 
sults will bo direct — to learn y bat an arcbitoct or engineer mud 
learn of the properties of in. it trials and of the l.syh of nature, is 
in itHclf the most i.iliiable iutellectual learning, and there is equ.slly 
valuable moral training in the direction of groat y orks on yhich 
largo bodies of men are employed. But there are indirect resnltB 
which 'seem to mo yet more important in an independent profes- 
sion, which enables an educated young man to make his own*' 
way in tho world without depending on Government employment. 
Many of us can recollect a time, not yet vciy remote, when there 

^ Thib is no?. In Bombaj Aet III of 1&G9, mIhcIi piovidos 10 

tlic Preside ucy of JJorabiy fiimK for c-‘\penditijie on objr>pla of ]op.i1 piiblir utility 
and improvement, and conitituiosi Bocal Com milt jes for the due aduiuusti’ation o£ 
iucli fnnda. 

y Tide Bombay Qavette dated lOtb August 18C5, 
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nlstiiutoK lit) oai’ot‘1* Ti'r a }<»tiii^ inliif' of* nliuaiii<ii sitp 
lli<‘ <iiu\<. r'liufiit .ind in « It r\ ni*I ‘■ulx ftl' 

mate itit‘ mns I'liit 1» .nn] iluie aw; 

a Imiitirnl* tlianiu 1^ <tl' prola iltU < n U'u i ^ «•[)< n lo nur tdu- 
Cviltv.1 \uulli t iitin 1\ null pciuU III nt (in' iiiiiiii nt atnl tlio c’lUi 4c 
lias lain. 1 foi .1 ii'Min tl, a iiiu-'t iHut.in.il nut. It is '•ojmIihio- 
hi’iiucmI witli "ome ■'Itow ut ])l.ui''ihilitj that llicrc i- '•oMie pol'cy 
in luoiiopoli/iiiij; t'iu‘ llie GoSLinmciil ''Oivnv all tin c dut aU il ui- 
tdligciu‘0 dl' tlic citunln*. Xoonc, bit*, luw eninl altil tlifs notiou 
w»m* clFv'ctuall} tliaii \oiir>tlf. It is a iiolioii ^vlmh tin'- Gji^trn- 
moiit has ahia} •» abjured, and I am glad to be able to atld in)' t( sti- 
muuY, as tlie re Milt of muedi reeeut ouquirv and ob^ci \ at ion. that 
the edut alcd )outh of tliH part of India nlm are independent of 
Goierimieul employment, are not a 11 bit inferior to Ibcir felloes 
in the Guiemmenl f«enice in lo)altr to onr Soiertign and in a 
iborougb and intelligent approeutum of the bcui.lits of Britiab rule. 
It serins to me imlcLd Ibat this it. natural, and almost inci iliiblo ; 
for they mUo kuenv mu-'t \iill best apprcrlate aud respect the secret 
springs aud sources of our pontr and the true motiie^ of our 
policy, and this lb the reason nhy I feel assured that, iu assisting 
to open to his countrjnion a mnv, liberal, and independent jirofes- 
bion, Mr. Cowasji Jclunghlcr has not only done 11011 for his onn 
fame, and “ couferred a laatuig beneftt upon liib own people, ” but 
that he }i.i»s also added his contribution to the strength and stability 
of our empire in India. 


• 0 - 





CEREMONY OF LAYING THE FOUNDATION-STONE. 
[ Gallian, 20ih Januarij 1866. ] 
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The Hou’blo Mr. Mangaldas NathubKoy said; — 

Honourable Sir — ^Tbis Di‘?pen9ary,of which you have 9o kindly consented 
to by the commemoration-stone, came to be eslabhshed in this way* It ie 
the custom of the Hindus, on occasions of death and maniage, to spend 
large sums of money more or loss usefully ; and so, when it pleased God to 
take from me by death, the hfe dearest to mo, I wished to devote some money, 
ns Ubcfiilly as I could, upon such an occasion ; and I wished also to set 
up a memorial of the hfe taken from me. It seemed to me that the most 
useful thing' I could do, and the very best memorial which 1 could set up, 
would be to establish and endow a dispensary ; and no pkoe seemed to 
me to have better cbims to such an institution than C.dlian. I accordingly 
oifered Government the money necessary for the purpose; and they, in 
accepting it,con8ented to appoint Doctors Giraud and Birdwood a Committee 
for the purpose of carrying out, in co-opeiution w ith their owm DflBccrs, 
my purpose. The Committee selected thii site ; they also appointed Messrs. 
Parie and Molecey architects, having approved of the design submitted 
by thn-<e gentlemen. The Buildmg having been fairly begun, 1 have asked 
your Excellea<y thus publicly to lay the commemoiution-stone in testimony 
to the people for whose benefit the Dispen-ary is meant ( and some of whom 
may stiU have their prejudices against such institutions ) of the esteem in 
which the Government holds them. In conclusion, I have to thank your 
Excellency for your gracious condescension in coming here this day, to 
give the stomp of your approval to this undertaking. Your ExceUenoy* 
is ever thus earnest in everything which conduces to the welfaa*e of tlie 
people of India, and that not simply from u principle of just government, 
hut fiom a sincere and warm personal '» 3 'TOpntliy with them. May X he 
pcrmitled also to thank your Evcelleney for the gi'eat honour which you 


* Built and endowed by the Honourable Maiigaldas Nathubhoy iu memory oil 
his btiloved wife, BookiimiiuhU, who died on the 19th September 1864, 





Ati toe hy your kiiul prcAoiup here thih <iij', and to unilo, in thi<i avknnw* 
*l«i<rinput, my tliduk-* to the Ltliu^ and (Jentknmn wlio «TA<'e thr oeremonial 
by th< ir preoence. 

His E^cceilency Sir H. B. E. Erere tlicn replieJ ; — 

Mr. Mangalda**, — 1 fool \c*ry great pleasure in retleeming the 
promise to be pretieiit ou this ooca&ion, which I made to you some 
time ago, when you first communicated to me your inieutiou of 
erecting this edifice, and 1 am really very eorry that Lady Prere’e 
absence from Bombay prevents her being present to-day to witnesa 
the ceremony of laying the memorial stone of an institution in 
Vrhicii she has taken the very greatest intero'^t. [ have great plea- 
sure in acceding to any wisli of yours which you consider likely to 
he of benefit to the people of this place. I hardly think it would bo 
necessarj to take any great trouble to persuade ihe people for 
whose benefit this Dispensary is iutondcvl, that -uch institutions will 
be of the greatest use to them, or to assure them of the esteem in 
which aU such institutions are hold by Government. You are 
aware that within the last few ) ears there has been a very great 
change in the feelings of the people regarding the establishment of 
institutions of this kind ; and in all the more ad\ anced communi- 
ties — and among these we may regard all places on the lines of 
railway—the people are fully alive to the blossings which such in- 
stitutions as dispensaries and hospitals confer upon them. But 
there is one reason wliich made me more particularly desirous to 
accede to your wishes to be present: because I believe your present 
undertaking marks a b;r<^at and important change in the general 
feeling of your community on the subject of a largo class of your 
eomal observances, and in that point of view I wish to express the 
warm sympathy which I, in common with all our countrymen who 
nre present, feel fti the object you have in view. As you have very 
truly stated, it has long been the habit of your people, on occasions 
such as gave rise to this gathering, to devote large sums of money 
to be expended in some particular maraier. There is nothing 
peculiar in this, because I believe that in every part of the earth it 
w more or less the Jb^bit of mankind to mark the great events of 
40 
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life by the espendltiire of “ucb gifts as God lias glien tbcm. It k 
remarkable that in every part of the world as people become more * 
and more civilised, so tliey give gi-eater permanence to expenditnie 
of this kind ; it may not be always a useful object, but it generally 
sonietliing' likely to endure long alter all connected with the event 
which it commemorates shall have passed away. Bnt in these later 
ages the expenditure iucuried by the Hindu community with a view 
to commemorate any of the great events of their domestic life, h.is 
invariably been of the most temporary desciiption. It has been usual 
on all such occasions to provide food for as many people as the means 
of the family w ill allow. No doubt originally the persons selected 
were those who fiom the supposed sanctity of their chaiacter or their 
poveity were considered woithy lecipients of such bounty. But of 
late years, especially in our greait and wealthy communities of the 
Piesidenoy towms, this has been felt by all to be a very useless 
bui'den j and it was also felt by all the more sensible members of 
the Hindu community that it added in a gTeat degree to the poign- 
ancy of the grief which they endured at the loss of their friends, 
that on those occasions they were compelled to take pait in expen- 
sive cei'emonies which did no good to any one. This is a cii’cum- 
stance upon which we may all satisfy onr^ehcs ; lor there is Laidly 
to be found throughout Bombay any con^spicuous work erected by a 
Hindu duiing the la‘'t bvo or three generations, until we come to 
those buildings w'hich have been comjiaratnely lecently erected. 
But, as you ai’e aware, Mr. Mangaldas, tliis has not always been so. 
In liajpootana, where customs of this kind have been the longest in 
ilui'Etion, it used to be the custom to maik the ureat events of 
domestic life by some woik ot jiermnnpnt good to the whole com- 
munity, And thus tanks, wells, and dharmoshfilas were erected 
to commemoiate them. It is sf ill more renmrkable that similar'’ 
customs prevail amongst all the communities with which we are as- 
sociated among the Pursees, as you know it has always been a 
goodly custom to mark the great event of their domestic life by 
some permanent good to their neighbours or to the community in 
wliieh they live ; and you -can remember, I daro say, many instances 
in various parts of the country, of the manifest ation of this spirit. 



, Itisiutw in im u*av4 airn wnct* I wolKoi Majuifr in an old 
dhiirtiJii'-N.llii {i< . 1.11 fJunltt*, wiiudi had boen orcctcd to the memory 
of till' \Mfe of a .‘li.intidtK* I’aiM It ‘>0 lia|t|)eiied nt that timo 
that I sli,ir(‘t| till* sht Iti r ot the dliarnui'^’iula with many liomelehs 
tra\t‘)lerv , luid eoine from Snr.u, a lue lia\injf burned down 
the grcat( r [i.art ul that c‘if \ . 1 reconoci readlmr an iueenption 

whieh sfati'd tliiit this hu'^pilable inn had been erected in memory 
of the fotindi V'- hde wife , and I looked u}3on it, and at the mot- 
lev crowd who ‘^hari'd it«i "heller with me, I fell that the man who 
em*ted it had a l.'irii[ep "tinpallty with hi" i*aee than W'e are in the 
habit of giAintr credit for AVe feel great intere'St in this under- 
taking A nd w e ‘share your feeling"? in taking a part in the ceremony 
by whi<*h you hope to gite permanence to the e\ent we are about 
to comnicntoraie. J dare not here in pnhlic, allude further to thi^j 
occasion: but I can assure you of this truth, that in every trial 
whldi relates to our common nature you will always find sympathy 
among us 1 will viol detain um further tlian to say that you have 
the sv mpj.ihy of ii" all in this undertaking. 1 feel jou will experi- 
ence this sentiment among thousands of the more cduenied of your 
fcllow-counlrvmen ; and not among them only, but among the 
whole of the community. 1 shall now with great pleasure proceed 
to lay tUp foundation-stone. 



CEREMONY OP LAYING THE FOUNDATION-STONE. 
[ 7th March 1866. ] 


Sir Alexander Grant, Vice-Chancellor of the University of 
Bombay, read the following address to His Excellency the 
Governor : — 

Hoxotthablb Sm, — In the name of the University of Bombay, I beg 
your Excellency to lay the chief comer stone of the Buildings provided by 
the liberality of Mr. Cowasji Jehanghier Readymoney and of the 
vemment of India for Elphinstone College, our principal affiliated insti- 
tulion for education in arts. In many points these Buildings will have a 
connection with the history of the Bombay Presidency. In the first place, 
it is connected with the honoured name of Mountstuart Elphinstone. More 
than thirty-eight years ago, on the 22nd of August 1827, there was a 
meeting of the Bombay Native Education Society to consider the moat 

* The Elphinstone College, designed bjr Mr. Trnhshawe, is in the nieduaval style. 
The ground floor contains a centre Hjill, Stf x 80', two lecture rooms, 40' * W, 
and two others 80' x 27' } on the first floor are two rooms 7o' x 81', one centra 
zoom, 46|' X 81', and an office room and Lavatory in the Tower, On thfl 2nd floor 
are 40 Dormitories teak partitioned, for students. The corridors on the ground 
and first floor are 12 feet broad ; the Donnitories open cm terraces with cast iron 
ornamental railing in front. The Bnilding is 55 feet in height to the eavos, the 
Tower over the carriage porch is 150 feet high, being 106 feet in masonry and 46 
feet in high pitched roofing. The OoUege contains 846,907 oubie feet, and will 
probably cost Bs. 5,19, 977, or Bs. 80,000 less than the estimate made in 1865, 
which saving will be available for out-offioes and a compound railing. The Bnilding 
is faced with cut Ooorla basalt in 6-inch courses, with horizontal hands of blue 
hasalt at intervals. All corridor bases, oolumna, cajntals and window dresrings axe '' 
of Porebunder stone ; the arches of corridors, and over doors and windows, of 
alternate Porebunder and Woe basalt ; the projeoring window paiapets’of Hemnaggar 
atone carved in geometrical tracery ; the ceilings are stuccoed ; upper corridor 
floors of Minton tiles. The Building is nearly ready for oconpntion ; iffie total 
expenditure up to date has been Bs. 4,28,289. The College is on the Parel road, 
nearly opposite the Museum and Victoria Gardens ; the adjoining Building, belonging 
to the Itumoipality, and used oa a Vehar Water Works Office, bos been purchased 
by Oovemmont with a view to its conversion into goaiters for the rrofeesoZBr 
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appropriate mettod of testifying tbe affectionate and respectful sentiments 
of the inhabitants of Bombay to the Honourable Mountstuart Elphin- 
stone on his resignation of the floveminent of this Pieridenry. The 
result of the. meeting waa a public subscription of about "which 

afterwards accumulated to mor*‘ than dC4(bn(K) towards the endow- 
ment of Professornhips fur teaching the English language and the artb, 
fatdenees, and literature of Europe, to be denominated the ‘‘ Elphinstone 
Profebsor^hips. ” This endowment h* a lasting memorial of the public 
spint of the people of Bombay. “W Idle in Madras and Calcutta, Presidency 
Colleges w'ere establi"hed by the flovemtnent without poiudar assistance 
or co-operation, in Bombay the initaativewas tahen by the people themselves, 
and a fund was pro\ided by them in connection with a beloved name, for 
the introduction, of liberal and scientific education into this country. On 
the first estabhihment of the Elphinstone ftmds, Bombay was not ripe 
for the carrying out of their specific object, namely, the foundation of a 
College. The existence of a College, properly so called, implies the exwt- 
ence of a subordinate cngauism of schools, in which scholars may be led 
from primary teaching up to high school instruction, and so prepared for 
a collegiate course. But in Bombay, in the year 18C7, this oiganism did 
not exist, and hence the gentlemen who first came out from England as 
*• Elphbistone Professors’* found themselves unable to assume the professorial 
cliaracter. To the great benefit of the community they took up the part of 
high bchool teachers, extending the range of their instructions whenever practi- 
cable. The so-called •* Elphln^tone Institution” which was established was 
no college, "but a collegiate school, and thus the Elphinstone funds were 
made applicable to a second and subsidiary object, namely, the foundation of 
u high school, while the primary object of the founders, namely, the ebtablibh- 
ment of a Profeflsoiiate, or College, was left in abejance till the year 1850, 
•ffhefn the collegiate element in the Elphinstone Institution was separated 
from the high school element, and Elplunstone College obtained a definite 
and distinct existence as the Presidency College of Bombay, while the El- 
phiiistone Institutiou became the Presidency High Schod. The history, 
then, of the Building to he this day inaugurated is cloaely related to the history 
of educational prMgess in the "west of Indio. During the fir^t years of its 
independent existence, Elphinstone College wa*t located in a small hired 
homee in the midst of the native ba4aar. Itwub a new era for the Coll^ 
■when in 1802 it was remov* d to Tankerville, a large and commodious 
house situated on Gow alia Tank. This house is the jiroperty of Mheibai, the 
venerable mother of Mr. Cowu«tji Jehanghier. It wos placed at our disposal 
on very generous term.", Mr. Cowasji himself papng i;i20 a year towards 
the rent. The college students have already an affection for Tankerville. 
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lt% secluded and tjuiet situation is particularly favourable for study, and 
in its gardens by the waterside, young scholars may frequently be seen sit- 
ting tvith their books- It was in that house ( owing to the facilities it af- 
forded, that the custom of students boarding within the college. premises was 
first successfully introduced in Bombay — a custom of which the advant- 
ages are manifold, and which is now widely spreading throughout the 
Presidency. In 1803, my esteemed friend Mr. Cowasji Jehonghier mani- 
fested his enlightened and paternal interest in the welfare of Elphinstone 
Colleg’e, with w hich he had now become in a way connected, by offering of 
his own ac(‘ord the sum of £10,000 towards the erection of suitable per- 
manent buildings for the College, and in 1804, on account of the rise in the 
prices of building materials and labour, he added a second sum of £10,000 
to his fonner munificent donation. A Committee, appointed by your Ex- 
eellency’s Government to make the necessary ainmgements, requested 
Mr, James Trubshawe, Professor of Architecture, to furnish a design for 
the Cowasji Jehanghier Buildings, and they supplied him with an 
exact list of the college requirements, as known from practi( al experience. 
Mr. Trubshawe’a design has most completely grown out of the necessities 
of the case. With the exception of the upper portion of the gate tower, 

I am not aware of any part of the elevations which does not spring im- 
mediately from the detailed internal plan which the Committee prescribed 
to their Architect. Stone verandahs were considered necessary from cli- 
matic considerations. On the ground floor tliem will be lecture rooms with 
dimensions calculated on former exjieripnce, also a central hall necessary 
for roll-calls and examinalions. On the second floor there will be a library 
and sitting rooms for Principal and Professors. On the third floor a set of 
dormitories suflicient for titty resident students. In deciding on the ground 
plan all unnecessary or costly features have been avoided. The Committee 
refrained from asking for courts or quadrangries ; they asked for the 
simplest form of building, even in point of size confined themselves to the 
limits of what was immediately necessary. The total estimate for 
Mr. Trubahawe’s design at the recent rate of prices is about £d6,000, wliicb, 
after some delay has been sanctioned by the Government of India.* The^ 

* Oil this subject, see correspondence printed at pages 377 & 878 of the tSuifplement 
to the Calcutta Uovt Gazette dated 26tb July 1868, Sir 0. Wood, in hi< t)esi«itrli 
therein printed, thus obseives, “ whatever may be done towards meeting the wish ^ 
of Mr. Cowasji Jobjinghier, no designation of the Building sliouid he ainctioned which 
would in any way interforv' with the present appellation of the College as a Memorial 
of the respect and admiration enfertained by the (iovemment and Community of 
Bombay for the Ute Honourable Mr. Mountstuart Elphinstone.” 
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wjiich have attoiulf^l tLe uinjiiig* oitJ ofthi- BmliHiig havfaii- 
fceii (‘hiefly from au aniuralMeil npniJir of nio^peiiu m the <.uuntry< ’Jh*’ 
hwtory of the Cowatji Jehtinjjhier will c(tunpi*<d mta 

theiunati>e of the strange eonmiernul era in Bomhay of Jt 

■Rill ul’no be count cted Rith tliat Rhieh fi»{|i»'Jitly follow^ m the timn of 
national vealth, namely, a re\hal of the Fine Alt'. 1*^ ji h-t] m 1 that th».~e 
Buildings Rill bt' no unworthy rt‘}^re^eutati^e ol the intiodui tion of a puu r 
taste into Anglo-Indmu Areliitecture. Mo-t e-peeially these Biiihliugs 
Rill he eoimected with the hidorj of jour lixtelhiit j V adunl.l^t^aLIou — an 
administration that, above all <»thers in India, has fostt red the ediicutiitn of 
the jieople. The Cor asji Jehanghier Buildings have ht en designed, begun, 
and -we trust that thej" nioj he tinished, under j our F,s.eelleneA ‘s rule. And 
it is a great ‘•athfaetiou to all R ho are coneemed to refleit that, in futuie 
ages, R hen the College founded hythepeojile of Bombay in the name of 
a great Statesman, shall have borne full fruit to the ditiu'iou of knowh'dae, 
imm R'lll read upon the c’omer stone of thi** edifice, ]>ro\ided by the lilw lu- 
iity of a worthy citizen, j'our Excellency's distinguished name. 

Hib Eicellency Sir H. B. E. Frerc then replied: — 

Sir Alexander Grant, Ladies, and Gentlemen — 1 need not tell 
yon how much Batihfaciion it gives me to comply with your request 
lo he present this day. and to lay the corner stone of this Building, 
It is not on an occasion like this that there is much of nottltj lu 
what can bo said, hut there are some features in the history of 
this day’s proceedings uhich I should be sorry to lot pass without 
a word of comment ; and in particular let me bring to your recollec- 
tion that the gentleman to whose liberality w'e ow'e this Building 
is not the first of his family who has thus distinguished himself. 
I find that a paternal ancestor of his was one of thoso to whom 
Bombay, and the Parhoes of Bombay, are indebted for their shore 
in the great China trade. Heerjce, who is still well remembered 
^among the older inhabitants of Bombay, was the first, in conjunc- 
tion with the founder of the great house of Eorbesand Company, 
to commence that trade which has enriched so many of liis country- 
men, It was he who, by the promptitude and punctuality of 
» his payments, obtained for his descendants the honourable and 
characteristic name of Hcadymoney, and I lately found in some 
unpublished letters of the great Duke of Wellington — not in one 
letter but in three or lour, addressed to the then Governor of 
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Madras, and the Governor General of India — ^records of his oplnlott 
■of the firm, and expresfelons of his belief that that firm had made* 
their moreautile undertahings subservient to the good of the British 
Government in Western India. I am told too that, on'his mater- 
nal side, the gentleman to whose liberality we owe this Building, is 
descended from one who is still remembered as a leader of the 
Parsees in his day, and of whom it is told that the Goi ernor of 
those days, Mr. Jonathan Buncan, ordered the great bell of Si. 
Thomas’s Church to be tolled, as a testimony of the public respect 
to his memory, as his funeral passed by. These things, are not 
insignificant in a community like that of the Parsees. And while 
we think of the ancestors and of the descendant, do not let 
us forget the lady to whose liberality the college has for so many 
years owed its habitation. Fortunately, in this community this 
lady is not alone as one who shows herself worthy to be a wife 
and a mother among the liberal Parsees of Bombay. Let us trust 
that she may long be spared to see her example followed by the 
matrons of the Parsi community; and let us trust, too, that in 
time bo come the fashions of the community may so far change, 
that it may be permitted to the ladies among the Parsees to be 
present when their feUow-dtizens pay a tribute of bonour and 
respect to sons, and husbands, and brothers, of whom they may 
ao well be proud. There is one part of your programme to-day 
which I am sorry must remain unfulfilled; and I regret that 
Mr. Truhshawe’s absence to-day should be occasioned by the failure 
of bis health — a failure I fear attributable to his residence in this 
country. It is a matter of regret to him, I am sure, and to every 
body connected with Bombay, that he was not allowed to carry to 
a completion any of the great works which he designed ; but let 
ns not forget that, though the principles of Architecture were, 
sufdcieutly well established, and to some extent popularised, before 
he arrived among us, yet it was not till your predecessor ( Mr. 
Edward Irvine HowfUNl, ) as Birector of Public Instruction 
Introduced Mr. Trubshawe to take his place as Professor of* 
Architecture in Bombay that we were able to see a practical 
end put to the abominations ef plaster and of stucco incur 
public buildings, and from his arrival I trust we may date the 



cmiinu iifPin* nt of a lt('f tei aa<l |iurpr <»f ait-LiUrture. 

*J feci ausurcil. *^11 the! \ ou wilt jam -Wiili lae iji t \j>ri ;n»nr 
<Uauks ttk^Dlouel Tulltr i‘i>r llie a:tiui’ou'» waj in winch In* hn-s 
mnlertaktiJ Iho (*\( t ntion of ^fr rin’t'-lniwc' < wnk. Hire 1 Irnst 
at last this (’ollei^e iua_\ fii>'l a httin;. and a juiimiK nt home nn«l 
one wnrtlic of the prre.il n.unt nlmh it will lu.n \nd ■Ssiiitly, 
there is no naiiH* in IjkIm tint iswoith} of more ])f riiiam nl and 
respeettul regard than tl at ot Air. AI(mnt''lnau Eljihinr«lone Ho 
had left the eouiilrv inau\ jeaishctoie I armed in it, and tlie 
only oeeastou <tu which I had the jiriMlct^e imd the honour ol bring 
ill eomiunnicatioii with him was one in which he took t special in- 
terest —the extension to the woi'thy inhabilanis of fudia of the 
right to here^dltory honour'*, which wre in Hiufland fto much xalue. 
It then ofteu used to o< cur to me to ask mxsclf, why it was that 
Mr. Bljihtiislone's name stood so pre-eminent aimuig Indian state s- 
Jtien. "SEe all know how* ahfe, liow esnnageous, how learneel, how 
symjjathisiiig he was, but in these, as m other quulitits of a Go- 
xernor and nil Aduiiiiistiaioi, then* ha\e happily been many men 
who were iu no respect Ins inferiors. Hut I beliex e that tin ro has 
been no one who so thoroughly represented the mind and the 
policy of England towards the inliahitants of this conntrj as the 
late Mr* Mountstuart Blpbiustone. We all I’ecolleit the story 
which is ‘told of him, and tolil I know with perfect truth, of the 
answer which he gave to one of his assistants on the subject of 
education, when he reminded him that, whatexer the consequences, 
if our duty to this eountry xxas clear, there xxas but one course for 
us, and that w*as to follow out that duty. It was not only m 
maiders of education, but iu every other respect, that this wab the 
guiding principle of his mind ; and it was, I am happy to think, 
the guiding principle of the thoughtful mind of England regarding 
India, of the statesmen, of the writers, and of the philosophical 
thinkers of onr own nation. You know that a very different school 
has many advocates even among onraelves ; it has advocates even 
* amoug the inhabitants of this country, — a school of stronger and 
more absolute government. They refer to other European nations, 
which, among themselves, and in their distant colonies, haxo exer- 
41 
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tised a very different form of government ; and they tell ti^ of 
portions of India no way feuperior to our own, wliicli not only’ 
contribute a very large sum annually as a tribute to tbe governing 
country iu Surope, but bear every outward mark of •i)rosperity 
and advance in civilisation. This is not tlie place, Sir, to discuss 
the merits of suck a form of government as we might find 
in Java or elsewhere, and contrast it with our own. It is 
enough to know that thoso are not tho principles of the English 
G-overnment. The English Gorvemment has in this country looked 
to governing India for the benefit of the people of India, and 
as far as possible through the agency of the people of India,* 
and the aim of England has ever been to raise the inhahitants 
of India, so that they may be prepared to take a part with our- 
solves in tho honourable work of governing this country. It may 
not be that we have always been very successful in this attempt, In 
establishing different iustitutions wo have had varied success; 
some have been most successful, such as Legiblative CouncUs and 
Municipalilies ; and in other institutions — and more especially 
those connected with education — there has been much to encour- 
age those who agreed with Mr. Elphinstone in this respect. It 
is enough for us to know that this is the doliberale purpose of 
England, and that the same unseliish principles which ^England, 
has always acted upon in Canada, in Australia, and in Afnca# 
are those which England intends to pursue in this country. I 
need not toll you, Sir, how great a source of pride and gratifica- 
tion it is to find my name associated, in however ministerial a 
degree, with such a name as that of Mr. Elphinstone, and with 
such purposes as that which you have this day in hand, and I will 
detain you no longer than to express the satisfaction with wh>cb 
I accede to your request. 
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TUn Evccl^cuf'y Sir 11. B. E Trere ‘•aid. — 

r?outlemcu • — Tlifrt* arc a s^ood many qiic4lonq rtmainnig, 
some of I fiifmkl ]ili( \t rv iimcli to dij-cus'j at fki" rfiifmviec, 
but a number (tf jou .re pii\uiii«: to £;"t a'way to jour regular work, 
uutl 1 ‘•liould bo torrj to dtl.ij jou longer. TliO'^e quostions 
^Itereforo which reinaiu wo -li.all Jreu6> with the tSupenntondmg 
Englueers and Ee\eiuic Coniu k'lioiiers who stay liohind in Pooua. 
Some ot ihe-e aro of great imjiortouce, buch as Iho 

goner.'’! qiiextl in of tho subordinate nac?.ibcr,'5 of the Public "^rorks 
Depart meiit, how 1be\ wt're to be traiuerl. .ind how they wire to be 
got. Tilt re is also the gmeral qucsibrn of admitting military 
officers or youner men wbo do not ludong to the profession of En- 
gineer's to tho department, The'-e a»*o niiittors which wull afl'ect 
tho efficiency of erery one in jour eslabli'shmcuts and W'e will do 
tho bo'.t'wo C. 1 U, with tho ad\ito of tho Superiutonding Engineers 
and Eo\eime Coinmi'.bioncrs to arrire at a satisfactory dotonnina- 
tion in reference thereto. If any of you have any particular ad- 
vice to give on the subjetd. w e shall be very glad if you wrill stay a 
few days to di8c*u‘‘8 thtm, or if jou will leato a btatemeni of your 
views with the Superintending Engineers or with the Eevciiue 
Commissioners, as tho ease may be, thej’ will be carefully consi- 
dered. The question of training subordinates is one particularly 
in which we should ha^e been very ghtd to hear what officers up at 
Ahraedahail and officers dowm at Beigaum had to snggeBt. How'- 
over we fah.ill do our best w'ith the means wo Im\o by us to arrive 
at some 8atl^faetorv solution of the question. There i« one very 
large que^llt)^ which relates more or le>.s to all the military works 
at Poona- -the question of the Port fif Kirkee w'hich is to cover the 
ordnance factories. It was, howo\er, bcarcely in a position to be 



illtacussf'd an<l I am afraul we slmll not be iu a position to do much 
for the nevfc month or so For this reason, we will not detain, the 
body of officers any longer m Poona. 3 ha\e to thank you all in- 
duiduall) and collceu\ely for the aid jou haie giien ns, and I 
only hope — though I shall not be here to see it — that these meet- 
ings wiU be continued m future je.us Some of us are apt to 
think wo lose a great di'.d of time in sitting here, and that wo are 
not BO actively and usefully eniplojed as when we are sitting all 
day at our desk ; but 1 do not lake tliib mow of these meetings my- 
self, for eicry one of is the helttr to get among his fellows and 
among his superiois and infciiois in professional knowledge* 
There is one point of special importance, and that is the degree 
to which these meotnigis tend to clear np misunderstandings 
between officers who aio lor a groat part of the j ear m the jungles, 
those officers who superintend ihtni, and the Ooiernment who is 
charged witli the w hole department. I suppose there is no man 
taking ninth interest m his work who does not get into a state of 
chronic diiNatiifaction at times with twori-hodj aho\c him and he 
is prone to think that otlitrs who arc not woiking so haisl as he is 
get iht larger nica''Uio of Goitrmiient 'support, and the money 
which he take® .i prnlo in e\pinding well. 1 know that officers 
who take a ho.irtj lutcrost m fhcir woik haie a tendtuty to take 
that rust which makes them think Ihty are uot appreciated, and 
ihat they are not working so lioeU in the department as other 
men. I know nothing which so surely takes off that feeling as that 
which makes a man mi\ with others, and when he begins to 
find that nobody in particular is to blame, ho thou goes away with 
the impression that if he has been working bard, lie has been upon 
the whole no better Ibau others. The whole body of duties in 
which wo are engaged is one which has enormouhly increased of • 
late years and which is increasing daily. I was looking at a roturn 
which Colonel Kendall gate me shewiiig the progress of the 
Engineering department in this Prosidciuy from the time 1 came 
to the country thipty-fl\e lears ago. Tlien there were iu the-^ 
3?residoucy fiio or mv office it. employed, and none of them very 
vigorously on the sort of works on which the Public Works Depart- 
meat la now busy. As you know, the officers who are now employ- 



.ing tlicir wliuk* tlnif lu tlie Dopartmeut would fill isecoral slioet*? 
of printing, and } tt 1 am ipite certain we are onl\ at the heginiung 
of thing-»; r fttl a''‘>ured that t’olonel PUtfiuris iJepaitmonl of 
lir'u.ition ts d< stun d to dcMlop it'^clf, p*!! as the iiailvAiVjs hate 
dotelopid tlum-^lMs aadlxtuiiu an eu inch Kep.iiatc htiiiuh and 
ftbnosi a n.]Mriito dejuttment in if^elt JCveu tear T think will aeo 
an incroii'H* in the ttuik whuh the Engiiut is UkEiliLiry and C'ltd — 
hate to do. I o.tu onh hope n will be alvtath done in the same 
spirit as d hai been dme bt the officers whom I had the pleasure 
oi’mci Mng in fonritr years and the piescnt, and in case this should 
be our last jincting I hid you Faretttll. 
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SI'? Jioniu’ii 

CERCM(»N\ or TvULNU IHE 1 OL>D Vno^-feIO^Il. 

1_ Bomlajf, ]9/7* January 1867. ] 

000 

Mr 1) Eoliertson C. S., Commif^ionor of Customs and 
Chairman of the Harbour and Pilotage Board, gave an account of 
the Budding, after which His Eicellenej 8ir H B. E Frere said 

Mr. Eobertson, and GeuI lemon. — I think that any one who 
has listeued to the address which we hate just heard read, and 
” who cotisidcii the composition of this meeting, will feel satisfied 
that the purpose for wluch wo are assembled here to-day, in this old 
pirate <}trungliold, is something more than enfoj mg tho hospitality 
of the Harbour Board .md the tot age down our bi.inlitul Uaj- 
hour to whitk thet imited us. Of thm at ka«t I feel well assured, 
that there is no one here present who wasin 'Western India at 
the time so matij disastrous w recks oeeurred last mont.oon whti 
did not join w ith the Board in them determination to spare no 
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«*xevtlon wliicli could liclp to avert sucK disasters in future ; and 
every one of us will, I am confident, rejoice with the memfiers 
of the Boaril at finding that so much progress has been already 
made towards the completion of this most necessary* work, I 
am glad that the Board invited us all to be present here this day, 
because I know of no other method by which public attention 
could be so effectually directed to the very important work wkick 
the Harbour Board has iu band. "We all feel greatly obliged to 
Ibe Chairman for the accoimt which he has read to us, of what 
the Board has been doing, and I am glad of this opportunity of 
tendering to the Harbour Board on behalf of myself and my col- 
leagues in the Government who are unable to bo present this day, 
an exprossitm of our sense of tho very great success which has at- 
tended tho experiment of coubtitutiug this Board.* You wih re- 
collect that until a fow years ago all public duties connetted 
with tbo managemeut of the Harbour and its Pilotage wew^^ifpiu- 
ed among several flepartment-> and offices. The G-ovemment*^ 
Secretariat, in both the Puldie Works and Marine Departments, 
the office of tlio Superintendent of Marine and Dock Master, the * 
Master -.Attendant aiul the Coiuinibs.ioTier of Customs, and the Chief 
Magistrate, — all had sounuhing to say to Harbour matters ; and it ( 
was extremely dtific nit for any one who had business eonnoctec 
with the Harbour to tell w'here he ought to go, or to w’hom hf 
should apply, tho eonsoquenco being that Harbour matter 
went, as sailors ^ay ‘* diifting.’* AVhat was the bubiuess of so man’ 
people, became the buMucs** of nobody iu particular, and it was 
mainly owing to tins uncertainty as to who was responsible, that the 
defects in the lighting of this Harbour remained so long uucor- 
recled. The Chairman, in his address, has done simple justice to a 
meritorious servant of the Slate who is now no longer among us, 
when be brought lo our recollection the untiring energy with 
which Cuplain Barker of the late Indian Navy, }car after year 
urged this subject upon our attention. Tt was not apathy which 
caused delay. Everybody wished to see something done, but nobody 


** Vide oE the Bombay Chftiaber of Cummeroe for 1S(51*6’2, pp. 66 to D5> 

aad for 1S62.68, pp. SXSVin to XL, asd 182 to 225. 
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tviiow ttlio w.i'lu In do It. uniil Tapialu Ti.vrlvcr - per'' 0 \praiuc 
brou:,dit tho qucf-tion ioa[irop(r foMi'j. Jf beni';liU‘(l 

ill futuro tonjon'o in the ('oinplt t( <1 ■\iN<n1v (tf tlio ]Iarboujp 
Board, lhoput1u\ A^^l not {br£;(.1 to iiiAuko a Mes'-ing on the 
uioniorA of ilu ir old ♦V-ilow-'-ta’ uin of ihe luiliaii NaAV. 1 do 
not Know \A hot e aao oouM Had a botior than this Ptib- 

joct ulVordi-, of how rajndh the adAUUii* of ii>i|no\ oment in this 
country nauliis ohodoto our liC'-t arrangtmontN for admiiildration. 

I f*o»* many gtullonion hero prebeiir boHidch Capiain Young 
itud the Kev. Mr. Flelcher who arc aw well able as I am to 
remember tho cLiy. when our present Culaba Light-hou^u was the 
only iirst clu«'* li'ilit-hou'leiii J3J•iti^h India. ]i tvas not, T believe, 
until l&l 1 that tho prc'soiit beautiful liphl-hou&o at Madras Avap 
fmishod, and that was, if I am not mistaken, Ihc fir^t great light- 
house eriiCTed in the Bay of Bengal. Mince then Jiglit Loupes 
lut\e multiplied, but they are Ltill tar from being all that we 
Avant. Ju those davs the Colaha light dhided A\lth the Mint, 
the Bookyard, and the Towm Hall tho liononr of being one 
of the great lights of Biuubay, and we u^ed to send feiran- 
gers from up-country to Bond ay with introductions to Cap- 
tain Young’s predecessors to obtain them admission to in- 
fpeet wbat was then considered one of the man els ofWofctem 
India, flat tho rapid adA'anco of Bombay has badly obaciir- 
cd the gloricjj of tho Colaba light. SjiireB and factory chimneys * 
haAC grown up about it, and confuse the mariner W'ho ap- 
proaches by day in tho driving scud of the S. W. Monsoon, while 
long rows of gas lamps seen in perspective, and even the bright 
Argand lamps on hospitable boards in Colaba and on Malabar Hill 
combine to pur.zle him hy night, and he requires somethhig taller, 
moi'o distinct, brighter, and more seaward, than his old friend, the 
Colaba light-house, X trust we shall have such a light-house as ho 
requires as far as possible out on tho Prongs as soon as we have 
settled tho many difficult engineoring and other problems con- 
UQoted with a wmrk of such magnitude and permanent importance. 

I am glad to think that the Board in their address have rather 
under-estimated the progress which the question has made, and I 
fowl confident that whon once wo have dearly ascertained what 
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>8 host io l>c done, noltlier Qoverumeut nor lli<’ H.irbour Board 
will allow any delay to occur in placing upon Iho clroadcd Prongs* 
ol* Colalia iho host po^t-^ible light in (he hc‘=>L posaiblq pobilion 
Avhich modern science and scienlilic appliances t^«i suggest 
and supply. It is not only here in Bombay, but on e\ery 
part of the coast of India, that ilus mailer of Harbour lighting 
lias suddenly assumed an iinportaucc nhich it previously did 
not possess. Up to a very recent period there was eomjiara- 
tively little noeessit)'' for lighting up the creeks and harbours any- 
where except at Bombay and the other great ports which wero fre- 
<iuented by square-rigged shipping. There lias for ages been n spiall 
light on tho tomb of old Governor Vaux at the mouth ot^.^10 
Taptoo. A small light-house on tho ishiiid of Pc'rim in the 
Cambay was the work of Sir John Malcolm’s Goicrnment, 
one was placed by tho late Bao of Kuteh on a bast ion at JMnjndfivi^© 
but a circlet of common oil lights, each of them not much 
than an ordinary bedroom light, was considered sufficioiiu^^nt^ ' 
many a port which carried on a busy trade wiihi d la^f ^ 
The native craft, as you know, never ventured to sea, 
fair season, — ^they appeared io know their way almost instinciii 
by night or day, and when in doubt, could and did always eifs 
anchor. But all this is now changed— much of the coa‘>‘ti£ig tra<’ ^ 
is now passing into thehaudoof our coabting htcamerh ;*and itt f 
* absolutely necessary for their convcniouce, that tho exn<‘t outran \ 
of the ports they have to visit, and the proper bearings oftl 
anchorage should be made known by a good and permanent ligljp jil. 
Much has been already done at our own ports, by the Clhairmai^m 
predecessors ill the office of Commissioner of Cii stems, 1 hutvo^rj 
much more is required ; and I wan glad to find that in thm, hn 
every other kind of improvemont, the Native Htates oa the 
war Coast, under Major Keatinge’s management wero setting 
good example to their neighbours. Tho Kana of J?orebandar and 
the Nawab of Joonaghar at Yeravul liad both set up lights af 
those ports, which they will, I hope, main! ain and improve. I' 
trust the gentlemen here present, connected with the Indiaa™ 
coasting trade, wiU not lot this subject drop, for Ihere is not ai 
creek in the eoa&t where there is not room for improvement, anm 



^atdly oue where the trade it properly developed Vs^ould Hot pHy 
'for it. Bat after all the care of lighting the harbour is but one 
of the maqLj important duties which devolve on the Board, and 
when we reckon them up we shall find less reason for apprehending 
that the Board will not fulfil all its dutiesj than for fearing that 
it may bo overwhelmed by their multiplicity and importance. They 
have already dealt with the subject of Pilotage, and I hope that 
they will be able to bring to a satisfactory practical issue tho Con- 
troversy which in this as in so many other branches of administra- 
tion is always going on between a fi\ed establishment and a system 
of volunteers, and to strike the balance between the trained 
experience of a permanent service, and the energy which is impart- 
ed by open competition. The Board have also already taken up 
th6 most important question of the improvcmont of our landing and 
wharfage accommodation, and this alone is an undertaking which 
for years to come will task all their energies and resources before 
our present lamentable deficiencies are fully supplied. Connected 
with this question is the subject of Wet Docks; and the port is 
much indebted to Mr. Eu‘<&el Aitkcn for bringing fortvard a 
scheme which will ensure a tliorough discussion of the very impor- 
tant question whether Wot Docks are, or nro not, suitable and 
desirable as additional facilities for the landing and shipment of 
cargo atlhis port.* This is a question tlic importance of which must 
attract the attention of the Harbour Board ns well ns the Muniri* 
pality as affecting in a v cry direct manner the groat interests com- 
mitted to their cliargo ; but T am sure both these bodies will e'e- 
cuse me fbr suggesting that beyond watching the discussion with 
interest, they should not for the present interfere, but leave the 
question to be decided on its commercial merits by the shipping 
and morcantilo interests of the port. Por this quest iou of floating 
docks is essentially a commercial question. Whether it is, or is 
not) the better and more economical plan to load and unload ships 


* Vide Report of the Bombay Ohamlwx of Oonimerce for the yoai J 866*67, pp» 
189 to 232 , the Bombay Builder, Vol 11, pp, 211 to 21C, and 241 to 243 ; and tbe 
Bombay Muuicipal Recoid tor lbo8, pp 1X5*116. 



ill douL. — or as al prcsoul to anchor them in Ihc ITarbour and load 
and unload thorn by large boats and lightors, is a matter which nono* 
but the merchants, the shipping owners and ship masters, whoso 
interests are in vohed, can accurately decide. If it would pay to 
liave wroi dochs, then 1 fool assured that after Iho subject has been 
fully discussed we shall have them Tlioy will bo provided by the 
enterprise of those who will find in their construction a profitable 
investment of capital. But, if they will not pay us such an invest- 
ment, then, I think, care should be taken that ibo htuuicipal re- 
venues of the Island or the income of our port funds are not di- 
\erlcd from their legitimate objects to the construction of expen- 
sive works, which are not commercially needed and which will 
not pay commercially. The question seems to me one of the 
comparathe value of the time and labour involved in the two modes 
of shipping and landing cargo. It is a question on which as at 
present informed I do not feel competent to oiler any ojiinion. Bui 
I trust that if floating or wet docks are found to be desirable and 
useful in a commercial point of view they will be undertaken on a 
Bcalo and in a spirit like that of onr great docking companies in 
England, which are not only commercially profitable, but are bo 
managed as to afford facilities for commerce at reasonable and not 
at monopoly rates of charge. I am confident that after due discus- 
sion and ventilation the merchants and shipowners of Bombay will 
arrive at the right result, and that they will not leave it to the 
Harbour Board to undertake, on occoiint of Harbour funds, that 
which cau only be properly done in the way it is done in England, 
— ^namely, as a matter of private enterprise, in which the under- 
takers sock for a reasonable return ; and I feel cortainthat while 
these things are directed by the merchants of Bombay, their pro* 
motors will be actuated by the same sort of spirit which actuates, 
the doeb'ng companies of England and which makes thorn feel the 
responaibilitios of a public trust and keeps them from looking exclu- 
sively to the advantage of their own Company. The defence of 
the Harbour is another point of vast importance which, thou^ not 
directly in the hands of the Harbour Board, is one of which I 
trust they will never loso sight nor cease to watch with vigilant 
attention. I may mention that it was the action of the commercial 
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community lu tliis matter wliich first cnni)lcd my predecessor Sir 
G-eorge Clerk to make a practical begiiiuing of tliis important 
and long-negleclcd woik, and I am certain that eAery one kero 
present -vull be glad to know that the subject has of late occupied 
the anxious attention of H. M.’s Government, both in India and 
in England. Some delay Las been occasioned by the huetuaiing 
results of the great contest between wood, iron, and stone, which 
can hardly yet be said to bo decided in Europe. But I am glad to bo 
able to assure you that great progress has been made in determin- 
ing the character and precise nature of the best defcucos, floating 
as well as fixed, which can be provided for this port, and I am 
confident that w'hon once this important question is settled, no 
considerations of expenditure will deter H. M.’s Government from 
providing the most etfcctiial defences possible for our uoblo Har- 
bour. And this reminds mo that a very large portion of the harbour, 
and in some respects the most commodious and most easily defensi- 
ble, has until lately been comparatively neglected. But the atton- 
tiou of our oiitorprising merchauis and eugluoors has now [ bcliovo 
been efl'eelually directed to Ihe subject, and T confidently look for- 
ward to the day as not far distant when tlio sheltered deep waters 
in the north eastern portion of tho harbour about Butcher’s Is- 
land, Ho^ Island, and ElephauLa will proseul a scene of cominoree 
as active as we now wilnoss ou tho western side of the harbour. 
There is, however, ono very important question which, I trust, 
will receive early and special attention from tho Harbour Board, 
and that is the effect which has been and is being produced by 
the closing of the Chomboor and Sion Causeways. That effect 
may be altogether desirable, or tho rovorso. It may or may not bo 
now capable of correction, but there can bo no doubt that it is very 
great and imporlaui, and that it cannot be too soon looked to, and 
I would strongly advise the Board to see that an early opinion is 
obtained from the highest authorities on such matters in Englimd, 
and that the opinion is grounded, not on casual and partial mform- 
ation, but on the most complete statement of facts, past and 
present, which modern science can suggest. This is emphatically 
one of the subjects which the Harbour Board will, 1 hope, consider 
as ppociaily coimniticd to their charge. I trust that it may be iu 
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tay power before I leave India to do something towards placing the. 
constitution of the Board on a wider and more permanent footing. 

I am sure that every one who considers the variety and importance 
of their functions will agree with me that it is not fitting that such 
a body should have any but the most permanent and independent 
constitution we can giv’e it; and we hope to be able to give 
effect by legislative enactment to the wish expressed by the 
Board at the close of the Chairman’s address. 1 will now. 
Six*, beg the Bev. Mr. Bletcher to ask the blessing of Almighty 
God on this great work of utility and humanity, and then proceed 
to comply with your request by laying the corner-stone. ^ 

After His Excellency had ended his speech, the a-ssemblage retired to an 
adjoining tent for tiflin. 

The toasts of “ The Queen and dl the members of the Boyal Family 
having been di-unk with enthusiasm, Mr. A. D. Roberthou, C. S. { the 
Chomnan,) then proposed the Health of Hn> Excellency the Governor. 

His Excellency, in replying to thctoasl, said, Gentlemen : — It 
was not without some little difficulty that I attended liere this day, 
but I can safely say that in my progress to this table I have met 
with no difficulty so great as that of adequately expressing to you 
what I feel for the kindness with which you have just drunk my 
health. In the very partial ostimato of what 1 have been able to 
do, which has been made by my friend the Chairman, there is only 
one point on which I must express my dissent. If there has been 
any failure of success in what I have attempted to do, I have no 
one’s shoulders but my own on which to place that failure. 1 can 


* The Lighthouse ou the Soulh West Prongs has been commenced ; the fonuda- 
tbns of the cofferdam, and the first tier of concrete blocks, having been put in. 
The tower is of stone ; its diameter at low water mark is 40 feet, and at top fk 
feet ; its height 140 feet above, and foundations 8 feet below, low water mark ; 
the pressure on the base is under 4 tons per superflciul foot. Some doubt having 
been expressed as to the reliability of the substrAtnm on the site to boar the weight 
of the Lighthouse, uhe point has been set at rest by a Committee, vh. Colonel J. S* 
Trevor, R. B., Mr. Thomas Ormiston, M. L 0. B., Mr. H. P. Le Mesurier, 
M. I. C. B., who have decided that the foundations could be relied on fora 
mnoh heavier structure, and that the site chosen is the best. The estimate la 
3^, £,84, 2u6, 
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. only state tLat in -what I have done and attempted, I bare done my' 
best, as Q-od gave me the power, and with such success as He 
pleased to vouchsafe. But I have ever felt that whether for good 
or evil, — ^^^atevor might be the measure of success or failure which 
attended what we attempted in this country, — ^there was over un- 
* der us that great lever of British energy aud enterprise as applied 
by the commercial and industrial classes in this great Presidency. 
And I have felt that though temporary success or failure — personal 
success or failure — might be possible, anything like continuous bad 
success in this Q-overnment was almost a matter of impossibility as 
long as it remained on* the terms which I am happy to say have 
ever prevailed, not merely during the past few years, but during 
many past administrations, between the Groverninent of Bombay 
and the Community of Bombay. I will not detain you, gentlemen, 
any longer, further than to ask you to bear with me while I pro- 
pose one more toast. I have to-day discussed pretty freely the 
proceedings of the Harbour Board ; and I think that from the time 
when (as Mr. Plctchor was good enough to remind mo in coming 
over to-day) Sir Abraham Shipman with a few hundred Englishmen 
was sent to this place, because be could not get access to Bombay 
— ^that from that day till this, no Governor of Bombay bas had so 
good rgason to be proud of his fellow-countrymen as 1 have, I 
would beg you to drink success to one of the latest iustiiutious in 
this Presidency — ^to drink prosperity to the Harbour Board and 
success to its every work. 


■o. 



CERr.MOi'^Y OF LAYING THE FOUNDATION-STONE. 
[ Boniba^, 2lst February 1SG7. ] 


-— 000 —— 

Mr. Jolm Firtli, Honorary Se<!retary to the David Sassoon 
Memorial Fund, read an account of tho proposed Building, after 
which Mr. A. D. Sassoon C. S. I., addrosabd His Excellency tho 
Governor as follows : — 

Y'our Excellencj’,— In requebting your Excellency to Iny the first 
stone of thia Buildmg, the circumstances under which I have tlie honour to 
do so are such as to awaken very peculiar feelings in my mind. I cannot 
forget that I stand here in the room of my father, now no more, with whom 
originated upwards of three years ago the proposal to erect a suitable build- 
ing for the Mechanics’ Institution which the generous and enlightened 
labours of the late Mr, James J. Berkley f founded in Bombay, and the hearty 
co-operation of his brother, Mr. George Berkley, and many other gentlemen 
have greatly enlarged. Nor can I forget that the ceremony which I am now 
commissioned to request your Excellency to perfom is invested with great 
and uncommon interest, as being not only one of the latest public acta in 
which your Excellency will take port before closing your long iind illustrious 
career in India, but also the ceremony of laying the very first stone of that 

* The Mechanics’ Institution wds designed hy Messrs. Scutt, Mt.OIoUand, 
and Co, The ground floor, which is 64' x SO', is intended for a Mnseura, and the 
Beading-room and Library are above, reaoiied by a stone btaircoae, on the half 
landing of which is the Librarian’s Office. There is an arcade in front, the centre 
portion of which being raised one floor higher than the rest of the building, forms 
a Tower, It was proposed to construct a specious Lecture Hall at ,the Imck, but 
thi« portion of tiie '•cheme Lis been deferred for want of funds. Tho exterior walla 
aio fu*ed Mitli Oooila irregular rubhle neatly pointed. The Ui»por Hall or 
Eeadiug Boom has an open roof ; tho rest of the ceilings ore plaster. Tho total 
expenditure has been Bs, 1,00,633, out of an estimate of Rs. 1,45,270, of which 
Be. 60,000 are given by tbe late Mr. David Sa®oon, and Ba. 20,000 by the Bassoon 
Memonal Fund. 

t Vide Mr. J. J. Berkley’s interesting Memoir in tbe Transactions of the lit- 
Blltutloa of Civil Engineers, Yol. 2XIT, pp. 610— 024. 
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. wliicli by youi* Excellency’s energy is to bo oroctccJ on thf’ 
vbicb is to perpetuate yonr Excellency’s name in WesteriJ 
it must be {Ratifying; to your Excellency that one of the 
you have kindly consented to perform is to lay the founda- 
institution which will help for many centuries to come to 
cause of education in this countiy v hich j'ou have so much 
lich you have laboured so earnestly and so successfully to 
the people over vhom 3 ou inile. Your administration, Sir, 
Vestem India will be remembered for tv o things — the earnest 
you have ever striven to push forwaid every work that 
le material wealth of this countrj’', and the still more earnest 
you have striven to awaken a derire for knowledge and 
:h-mindedneas, as the true conditions of national glory. We 
. fillin g with ships of every clime ; we see manufactories 
IS introducing new industries and overturning or improving 
.ways spreading like a net-work across the country, caiTying 
! and civilisation into regions of the densest barbarism, and 
10 have not forgotten that they were born to be iilmiderers 
ut whatever of ail; and the apiilied sciences, India, under 
atemal rule of Britiiin hoirows from the West, slio must also 
' and intelligent heads, the strong arms, and the practised 
workmen to carry out the work and instruct our ruder 
ve have to borrow firom her, wariiors, statesmen, economists 
)rs to give to the land the blessings of peaco,and to teach its 
ong and new apprenticesliip to Emjiire. It is for this class 
already owes so much, to whom with every year of peace she 
;ly more, without whom no people wiU ever reach or main- 
y among the nution8,thut the Building which your Excol- 
5 commence is, in the fii-st instance as its name imi>lies, 

L ; or rather, I should say, it is designed for all that large 
dass of young and intelligent Englishmen, who bring tlieir 
uoe and cultivated brain to Bombay, whether to enter on 
practice of mechanical labour or inlo some of the aubordi- 
Is of commercial life. It is designed also for that large clase 
ves whose opportunities of instruction your Excellency has 
) extend, and who, although not following the practice of 
. may yet employ their leisure in the study of useftil branches 
ithin these walls. And the day, Sir, is distant, but I hope, 
h, it is coming, when native airisans, eager for knowledge, 
ecture halls and class rooms of this Institution to study tlie 
lechouical philosophy, and generally to fit themselves for 
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Mng brttei workmen .md better citizens. That -uill b« a prond day ioi' 
'Engbmd, and will peibaps repay her for the lives of all the prfecious sons 
she has sacrificed for India, when she sees, under her benign rule, not merely 
the crfeition, from an acute but unskilled people, of a race of mechanics 
skilled m the method'i of the West, but when she sees the meehames of this 
cduntiy crowding in the thnsty pmauit of knowledge uiion the footsteps of 
her own more intelligent and highly favoured working men. I thmk. Sir# 
that day lies in the fiiture, and I therefore acknowledge with pnde the 
prompt and generous support which your Excellency’s Goveinmefit and thd 
Government of India gave to my late father’s proposal to conliibute Ils.60,000 
towards the erection of a jMechanics’ Institute on condition of Government 
granting equal value. The amount so contributed has been increased by 
the balance of the sum subsciibed by the pubhc of Bombay to erect a me- 
morial to my kte father, and I cannot conceal the gratification it affords mS 
to think that while his name is to be identified with this Institute and his 
Statue to be erected witlnn its walls, the greater poitioii of the Mcmoiial 
Fund will he apphed to the extension and beautifv ing of tlie Building and 
to the perfecting of the means of education which it will provide. I am 
ftuie. Sir, had my father been spared to see the commencement of tliis Build- 
ing, be would have felt as I now feel, and as all the members of the Com- 
mittee feel, that there was no hand more wortliy to lay the foundation-stone 
than that of Sir Bartle Freie. A career spent m noble w ell-doing like your 
Excellency’s, in the promotion of eveiy great and good woik which will 
make the people of this country happier and better, and not the least in the 
anxious promotion of Unii'er&itiPs and Schools, cannot be more, fitly and 
nobly closed in India than by laying the loundation stone of a bmlding 
which skill afford the mean's of mstiuetion to the pooler classes of your owrt 
<‘ountrymen who come to these shores, and to every one, European or Native# 
who desires to employ his leisuie in leflned amusement, or in the more 
severe study of hterature and science. The act w hith your Exeellenej'’ does 
to-day, which as I have said w almost the very last public 0 ( t that your Ex' 
ceUency will ])erform in a countiy you have seived so long, so faitlifuUy, 
and so well, is one that will lieai’ its fruit-, tor many centtiries. It is an act * 
that may remind you that as this stone is hut one in a building that will'’ 
confer blessings on thousands, your Whole life has been, as it were, a comer 
Atone in the edifice of Indian civilisatioii, conferring inestunable blessings on 
milHona, a atone on which future builders may build without fear of ruin or 
change. It is my pleasing task, therefore, as rejH‘e'rf‘nting my late father 
and on behalf of the Committee, to ask your Excellency k'fore leaving 
these shores to lay the foundation stone of this Mechanics’ Institution, and 
may the A l mig hty long spaie your Exc'elleacy to hear of its fruits. 
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Hi« Excellency Sir H. B. E. Erere replied t — 

Mr. Sassoon, — ^The address 'whicli yon have just read leaves very 
little for me to say beyond expressing my cordial concurrence in 
the noble sentiments it expresses and my sense of the great truths 
Tvhich you there state. When this Building was first spoken of 
I was in hopes that your venerated father might have been present 
here to see the work actually begun, and that he would have been 
spared to see it well carried on towards its completion ; but it is 
still some satisfaction under the circumstances to know that he is 
followed by those who so worthily represent him, and that the 
grateful remembrance of the people of Bombay will perpetuate in 
this Building the revered memory of him whom we all admired and 
beloved. Under ordinary circumstances, Sir, I might have felt 
some scruple in beginning another work while there are so many 
on which we have bestowed time and labour still incomplete in 
this city ; but I felt that those who were interesied in carrying out 
this undertaking would not allow any obstacle to interfere with its 
completion, — ^that, on the contrary, they would steadily, and in a 
way befitting good mechanics, carry to a completion a work which 
was wisely designed and well begun. And here, Sir, Ipt me add 
my tribute to what you have said regarding the class for whose 
especianjenefit this Building was designed. I should have been 
sorry to have left India with nothing but lip testimony as to the 
respect which I feel for that class and the national pride which 
X feel in belonging to the same nation which smads so many of 
them forth. You have well said, Sir, that India requires the 
mechanics of England as well as her warriors and her states'* 
men, her econonaists and her administrators ; and I believe it is 
because we find in the mechanics of England so many of the high 
qnalitieB which we find in her warriors and statesmen that this is 
strictly and literally true. The same courage and the same devo- 
tion to duty, the same sense that all that belongs to pleasure is 
stthordinate to duty, can. be shown as well by the engineer On the 
plate of his engine or by the mechanic at his anvil as by the soldier 
ill the breach or by the statesman in the ifioset. And, Sir, let me 
id 
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add my testimony, and the testimony of the Government to which 
I belong and which I serve, to what you have said with regard to 
Mr. James Berkley. He has left a monument of which the greatest 
of conquerors and the greatest of statesmen in former days might 
well have been proud ; and he has left an enduring recollection of 
him in the minds of all who knew him personally, who knew his 
steady devotion to duty, and who saw that even considerations of 
health and wealth and life could not induce him to depart from 
duty. And I trust that his memory will long remain, not only per- 
petuated in the great works which he achieved, but embalmed in 
the recollections of those who know what an escellout example he 
was to the mechanics of every age and clime. I am glad too, Sir, 
that an opportunity is afforded me before I leave this country of 
seeing one of those buildings commenced which we have designed 
in the place of the old Earaports of Bombay, tTnluckily, Sir, you 
are not the first in this work, because our friend Mr. A. T. Craw- 
ford has stolen a march upon us by planting his standard on the • 
Esplanade in the edifice (i. e. the new Municipal Markets,)* which 
has sprung up so rapidly, which we lately saw so beautiful, and 
wiiich containB so many examples of what is most peculiar in good 
mechanical engineering. But still. Sir, I hope that the edifice 
which will stand where we now stand will bo the first, strictly 
speaking, of the buildings which replace the old Eamparts of Bom- 
bay. I do not say, Sir, that it will he the first of a new town to bo 
built upon the Esplanade, for I trust that care will be taken that 
no new town should grow up here. T do not say this from any 
doubt of the people of Bombay or because I think there can be 
any question that sooner or later the whole of that magnificent de- 
sign of Mr. Trubshawe will he carried out in its entirety. I be- 
lieve, Sir, it is not only a very beautiftil design in itself, but that it 
is a strictly practicable design ; and I look forward to the time— 
though it may not be in my lifetime— when all those great public 

* In appreoiatioi! oi the untiring exertions of Qmwford in Tusions 

mitaiy and other impxoTements inSomhay, Her Alajesty's Jnsiioes of the Peace 
Kb (heir meeting held on the 29th April 1868, unanimonsly resolred, *'!]7batMr. 
^hKwfeid’e name should be assooiated with the lil^lanadfi Marhets, and that they 
be hereafter called the Arthur Crawford MarkeU.** 
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buildings which it is proposed to Ktise here, and that fringe of 
private buildings which was designed for each side of the wide 
boulevard, which were to replace the Kamparls of Bombay, will be 
literally carried out. 1 feel assured that the public offices and the 
courts of justice and the hospitals will all, one after the other, be 
built. But, Sir, I trust that care will be taken that nothing 
more is.doue on this Esplanade than to complete that which Na- 
ture and our ancestors have already provided for us. I trust, Sir, 
that the buildings which will grow up hero will be an ornament to 
the Esplanade, but that the Esplanade itself will be preserved, 
oinbelllshed w ith gardens and adorned with beautiful buildings, 
and havdng good roads, and good places for walking and riding in, 
where the gentlemen and ladies of Bombay— and above all, the 
mechanics of Bombay — will take their healthful recreation and 
exercise ; — that the Esplanade will continue to be the Esplanade, 
though adorned with fine buildings and beautiful gardens and 
fountains, and that it will remain as it now is, one of the great 
amenities of this city. And now, Sir, I will with great pleasure do 
your bidding in laying this the first stone of the Memorial Hall, 
and I trust that it will stand long a memorial of all the 'V’irtnos of 
him who founded it and w'hose name it boars, and of the high quali- 
ties which distinguish those for whose use it is iut ended. 
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[ London, l&tJi July 1868. ] 
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A Banquet was given by the Members of the East Tn 
Service Club to Lord Napier of Magdala, G. C. B., < 
Sir H. B. B. Brere presided on the occasion. 

After the usual loyal toasts had been drunt, the 
qaUed for bumpers for the toast of the evening, and aa 

Gentlemen, — have no intention to carry you through thi 
the operations in Abyssinia, which you will find much bel 
ed in the Despatches of our guest, nor will I venture to g 
sion to the opinions which I know you will entertain 
those operations. It is proverbially useless labour to j 
^old, and it is something more than useless, after tl 
stamp has been fixed, as it were, on the gold of the B 
to attempt to impress any private particular mark of or 
there is another reason why I should not attempt to sa; 
regarding Sir Eobert Napier’s career as a soldier in thii 
because I see around me men who for the last forty o: 
years have served with him in every part of the globe i 


* His Excellency LiixmjiiAKT Qbwjbraii THE LOB.D NAPIEE < 
H 0. B., ajid Q, C. S. I., resigns this day the Oommand of the Bom 
His Excellency in. Oonncil feels assured that it is not necessary to 
Napier’s Sei vices. The Oaptore of Magdala drew the attention cf 
tinguished career. 

His oommand of the Army, both before and after the brinioni 
Abyssinian Campaign, bas been maiked by thongbtfnl and active 
every means to better the state the Soldier, in health, enjoyment, 
and His Excellency the Oovoruor in Council has no doubt that this ! 
felt throughout the Army j and that it leaves a sense of Loid Ns 
sympathy, which will be abidingly associated with the memory of hi 
Cloaimand.--Boiab8y Hovemment Qaaette, 27th August 1869, 
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has been employed. I see men who have fought and bled with him 
in the field, who have delved with him in the trenches, who have 
fought with him through the whole of the Panjaub campaign. 
There are many more who served with him throughout those trou- 
bled months in Oude,. and who were with him when he tracked 
the rebels through the almost pathless jungles of Central India* 
There are others who served with him in China, and in the pre- 
sence of these men, to whom we all do honour, I will say nothing 
of Sir Eobert Napier’s career as a soldier. But there is one point 
respecting which as a civilian and a man of peace I may be allowed 
in passing to say a few words, and that is the effect which Sir Bohert 
Napier’s skill and science have had upon the war in which he has 
been engaged. It is at this moment a question of great interest to 
philanthropists and philosophers all over the world to know whether, 
as we become more scientific and more skilled in warfare we be- 
come more humane or more brutalised ; and it is therefore of im- 
portance to consider the spirit in which the skilful and scientific 
soldier who is our guest this evening has entered upon the camp- 
aigns in which he has been engaged. I would beg those who 
were his fellow- workers at Lucknow to recollect how, with the eye 
of a soldier and the skill of an engineer, he showed even the 
veterans with whom he was associated how they might turn the 
flank ani get in the rear of the enemy, and gam a victory over ton 
times their force with the least possible expenditure of human life 
and human suffering. Again in the celebrated expedition to China, 
the account of which yet remains to be written as a military ex- 
ploit, we have yet to learn how, when the oldest warriors in the 
force stood appalled at the immense strength of the Chinese posi- 
tion, and looked for a vast expenditure of life as likely to occur, 
^ Sir Eobert Napier, by his skill and science, discovered the weak 
points of the Chinese position, and the strong forts which they 
held fell in a single day* What he did to alleviate tho horrors of 
war in Abyssinia you aU know. They are matters of recent me- 
mory to ns all. But let me remind you that these deeds of Sir Eohert 
Napier as a soldier have been hut episodes in a long life of labour. 
Por five or ten years he has been called upon to draw his sword in 
the foremost ranks, and I ask any man here present whether he 



thinks that the years of civil labour wlileh Sir Kobort wenl^ 
through in any way incapacitated him for military sen ice. But it 
is not as a soldier, it is not as a great engineer and constructor 
alone, that I would ask you to think of Sir Bobert Napierr Long after 
he had distinguished himself as a soldier he was called upon by the 
foremost men in India,— by Lord Dalhousie, by Mr. Thomason, 
and by his old comrade, Sir Henry Lawrence — ^to aid them, in plan* 
ning a scheme of civil works in the Panjauh ; and the roads, the 
canals, and bridges which he then constmcied will remain long 
after the fame of many of our victories will have become mere mat- 
ters of historical record It is not, however, to Napier as a soldier 
and an engineer that I ask you now to drink, — ^ii is to Napier as 
the comrade of those who are sitting here. You have known him 
intimately as only Anglo-Indians know each other ; you have known 
him as the man who for forty years never forsook a friend, or was 
known to do a discourteous action ; as a man who, in this age of 
Mammon-worship, kept himself tree from temptations, and lived 
a pure and noble life, only to be paralleled in the poems of men 
who wrote about the true-hearted and loyal knights of old ; — ^yel a 
man who was no idle dreamer, but a steady, stem, persistent 
worker in all that be took in hand. I call on you gentlemen, 
to drink “ Long life to your fellow-soldier and fellow-worker, Sir 
Robert Napier, and long enjoyment to him of the honour for which 
his Sovereign and the unanimous voice of the country have desig- 
nated him. 


The Chairman ( Sir H, B. E. IVere ) then proposed the next 
toast, “The Lords and Commons,” and said that the Abyssinian Ex- 
pedition had been watched ’^ interest by theorists to see how a ^ 
Parliamentary form of Q-ovemmpjjjt would manage a war at a dis- 
tance like that just conclnded.«tefoj^y a year ago, there were plenty 
of people, Englishmen as ■» foreigners who believed that a 
great war to be conducted tyoti Stance was an achievement reserv- 
ed for despots and despot^ epig^-Ututions. For many years when 
any thing went wrong weea^Q^ been told that our institutions 
w»e at the bottom of it, ^n^pmrBonal government and despotie 
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institutions were necessary for vigom? in the field, and, in shorty 
they managed these things better — somewhere else. Well, we 
had seen parties, at a time when party spirit was most bittery 
throw asiderall hostility, and, and when assured that the war was 
a just and proper one, unite as one man to enable their Sovereign 
to sustain the honour of their country. He did not believe that 
in any country, ancient or modern, in any form of government,how* 
ever concentrated, greater unanimity could hai e been displayed 
than was shewn by the two Houses of Parliament in voting the 
supplies and in doing all that was necessary in sending out this 
expedition. Parliament said in effect, '• We have a just quarrel, 
there is no other course consistent with the national honour but 
to make war ; we bave a good Minister to direct that War and a 
good General to conduct it and then they voted with alacrity 
the means for carrying on the War. The result had been not only 
that the war was earned to a successful conclusion, but that 
thoughtful men all over the world, would now think twice before 
committing themselves to the conclusion that despotism was ne- 
cessary for the eflectual vindication of national honour when war 
was the last resource left open for that purpose. The Chairman 
concluded by coupling with the toast the name of the Eight 
Honourable William Ewart Q-ladslono, M. P. 


The ChaiiTuan (Sir H. B. E. Frere) then called upon those present 
to drink the health of Her Majesty’s Secretary c State for India, 
^ the Right Honourable Sir Stafford Northcote Bart, M. P,,—- and said 
that when they were assembled to do honour to the great General 
who had conducted the expedition to a successful close they would 
perform their duty very imperfectly, if they forgot the Minister upon 
“"tirhom devolved the greatest part of the labour of directing the 
operations in this country. It was no disparagement to any other 
department to say that the greater part of the labour, and almost the 
whole responsibility rested upon the shouldeis of the Secretary of 
State for India. It would have been no small achievement to have 
planned such an enterprise, to have decided on the when, the how 
and the where it should commence, to bave furnished him with 



means of doing efficiently what the country required him to doj but 
this was in tnith a very small part of the work which devolved upon 
the Secretary of State. When the operations were commenced, the 
difficulty was only begun, and nobody who did not know what those 
labours were could conceive the trouble and responsibility attendmg 
the every-day labours of the Secretary of State during the whole 
time that the operations were in progress. It was not that every 
day brought forth some new suggestion and improvement which had 
to be adopted but that every day also brought forth suggestions 
which had to be resisted, changes of plan which had to be stoutly 
negatived, and interference on the part of those who had neither 
authority nor responsibihty, and who had to be put down. The 
country owed a deep debt of gratitude to the Right Honourable Sir 
Stafford Northcotefor labours which bad extended over many months 
and had involved deep anxiety j and the Indian Services ought to 
feel grateful to him for the manner in which he had sought to know 
the members, personally and collectively, and had constituted him- 
self their disciiminating yet active defender. 
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[ Bombay^ Qth March 1864i. ] 


‘ A putlic meeting of tte Inhabitants of Bombay was held 
in the Town Hall tof^vote a Statue* to the Hon’ble Jagannath 
Sankarsett/ Sir Jamaetji Jejeebhoy, who presided on the occasion, 
read the following letter from His Excellency the Governor ; — 

Mt DnAJft Srtt Jamseiji, — 1 have explained to you the rea- 
sons connected with my official position which would imder almost 
any circumstances have prevented my taking any personal part in 
the proceedings to do honour to a colleague in the Council, who is 
remaining among us ; and hkely I hope to continue long to take 
an active, independent, and therefore useful share in the legis* 
lative duties of Government. 

And you are also aware of the reasons why I should have pre- 
ferred any form of testimonial, which would be sufficiently in 
accordance with our European usage in honoring living men, to 
preclude all division of opinion, among the English friends of 
Mr. Sankarsett, regarding the most appropriate mode of testi- 
fying their respect for him. 

But I should be very sorry if there were any room for doubt 
as to my entire concurrence, with you and your friends, in their 
opinion of the value of Mr. Jagannath Sonkarsott’s public services 
«to this community, in almost every way in which a gonlleman of 
his position can deserve well of his follow-townsmen, and most 
especially in his unwavering, judicious and most effectis e support 

* A sum of Bs. 26,000 was sabsoivbad for thm puiposa by tbe public of Bombay 
and tbe Mofassil The execution of the statne was entrusted to Mr Noble. On 
its amval here, it will be placed in the Victoria and Albert Museum, The 
Honomable Gentleman died on the Slst July 18fi6. 
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of every tWug connected witii the promotion of education, atid 
especially of female education, am^ong Ms fellow-countrymen, 

I should be sorry on mere grounds of taste or judgment, as to - 
the comparative fitness of any particular form of testifying res- 1 
pect, to stand aloof from those gentlemen who agree with us in , ':i 
desiring to express, in a formal and emphatic manner, our sense " | 
of Mr. Sankarsett’s valuable public services. ' , ^ i 

I will therefore add no reservation in begging you to enter my : i 
name as a subscriber to the Sankarsett Testimonial. i 

Believe me, &c. | 

1 

H. B. E. Ererev ! 

d-overnment House, Porel, 6th March 1864. f 






The Annual Meeting of the Bombay Branch of the Society for 
the Propagation of -^he Gospel was held in the Town Hall under 
the presidency of the Right Rev. John Harding D. D., the Lord 
Bishop of Bombay. ^ 

The Rev* C. D. DuPort, the Secretary, read the following letter 
from His Excellency the Governor j — 

My Dear Mr DuPort, — I regi'et extremely that I shall be unable 
to attend the Meeting of the Diocesan Branch of the S. P. G. to- • 
morrow, for I should have been glad of an opportunity of publicly ac- 
knowledging oui’ obligations to the Society, for the ready and effec- 
tive response it has sent to our request for aid, in ministering to 
the wants of our countrymen, who are now scattered about the 
eountry, in such large and such rapidly increasing numbers, and so 
few of v^om are within the reach of any existing pastoral charge. 

I feel sure that what you have described to me as already under- 
taken or proposed by the Society will be productive of much good 
not, only hy its direct effects, but by the hope it will hold out of some' , 
pastor^ supervision being hereafter extended to quarters which art . 
of necessity not included in the f rat operations of the Society, Ppr, I 
; trust, the Society will hot rest till it has provided the means of regular 
= public worship, and some system of regular periodical pastoral 
visiting, and of instruction for children, as well as for adults whe* 
vmsh ’to be instructed,, at every station where our countrymen; 
’art permanently stationed, and where there is, as yef hc regular 
, provision for public worship, or Christian schoolsu 

‘= ; Indndingj as such, a scheme must, all the stations on our Rail- 
£y^ySy;at which EitpopeanB are habitually resident, and 'many l^gO', , 
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quarters of our towns and cantonments, where pensioners and 
others reside beyond the Chaplain’s reach, tins will roqnii’e a great ’ 
extension of the Society’s operations But less than this will, I am 
sure, not meet the necessities of the case, whether as regards the 
wants of our own fellow-countrymen, or the removal of the great 
reproach and obstacle to missionary success among the natives, 
which is raised by our present grievous neglect of our fellow- 
Christians. 

I feel sure, that if the Society for the Propagation of tho Gos- 
pel will undertake the oversight of the work, and give its valuable 
add in procuring Pastors and Teachers, tlio necessary pecuniary 
means will not be wantmg. Govornmeifb will, as you are aware, 
gladly aid in a matter of such vital impoi lance to the temporal and 
spiritual welfare of some of its most valued servants, and of a doss 
to whom it owes so much as to its pensioners — and 1 feel sure you 
may count on most effective aid, both in monoy, and m organisa- 
tion for raising and applying it , from tho lay members of your con- 
gregations throughout the country, who, I boliove, very generally 
feel the deepest sympathy for the wants of thoii* loss- favoured 
countrymen, and who only require to bo told how they cau help, 
and to be assured that there is an organised agency ready to apply 
that which, for lack of time or opportunity, they may bo unable to 
apply themselves for the rehef of the spiritual destitution of their 
fellow-covpatrymen and feUow Christians. 


Believe me, <5;c, 

H. B. E. tom 


Government Hou'ie, Parol, 21st December 3864, 


•O' 



To His Excellency Sir H. B. E. Eeeei:, K. C. B., 
Q-overnor of Bombay. 

Honotjeaeli: Sie, — ^We the undersigned inhabitants of 
Bombay, being desirous of contributing a portion of the wealth, 
of this city to tho honour of our Queen, and anxious to erect some 
token of our lore and respect for Her Majesty to mark the pro- 
gress which India generally and Bombay in particular has made 
under her rule, and to show the loyalty of her Indian subjects 
throughout the Empire. 

"We consider that this our desire would most happily bo ful- 
filled by the erection of Statues of Her Majesty and the late Prince 
Consort in a conspicuous part of Bombay. 

The loyalty of Her Majesty’s Indian people is a sufficient 
guarantee that ample funds will be available for carrying out this 
object oirthe scale of magnificence it demands. 

We therefore respectfully beg that your Excellency will per- 
mit us to write your name as President of a Committee to consider 
the suitableness of our proposal and the best means of giving effect 
to our wishes. 
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EEPLT TO THE EOEEGOINa. 


To, 


The Hon’ble Jagannath Sankarsett. 

Sir Jamsetji Jejeebhoy, Bart. 

The Hon’ble Eastamji Jamsetji Jejeebhoy. 
The Hon’ble "Walter Eichard Cassels. 


GrENTLEMEiT , — 1 have the honour to acknowledge the receipt, 
of an address signed by upwards of eighty of the principal 
European and Ifative G-entlemen, inhabitants of Bombay, expres- 
sing your desire to contribute a portion of the wealth of this city 
for the erection of Statues of Her Majesty and of His Eoyal High- - 
ness the late Prince Consort, as a mark of your love, respect, andi 
loyalty to Her Majesty, and requesting me to accept the office of ‘ ; 
President of a Committee to consider the suitableness of your pro*- 
posal and the best means of giving effect to your wishes. 

When I had the honour of receiving the address in thcK - 
Council Eoom at the Town Hall, I expressed my conviction that, : 
as regarded the first point there could be no question. . , - ■ 

The propriety of devoting a portion of the wealth which' flows t 
into Bombay to express the loyalty of the inhabitants to Her Most 
■Gracious Majesty, under whose rule this city has prospered.sn , - 
marvellously, hardly admits of a doubt, and the character , of the' ' 
gentlemen whose names I find appended to the address is a sufficii . 
etit guarantee that the object will be attempted with a spirit and 
on a scale every way worthy of an undertaking With which it is pro- 
■ posed to associate the names of Her Most Gracious Majesty an4 ■ 
the lamented Prince Consort. • 


> ’ , With regard to the second point, the best means of giving eipMt ^ 
to your wishes, I pointed put to you thatit must mainly depend bh - 
- , the BUtn of; monOy subscr'ibed-r--:and that,;a& the amountbf subscriir.* ‘ > 
tion yi^ould itself, probably depend oh, the ptecise charaptisr * 

: ; style ^pf t]hb xaeiupfiaVit was desii^le, before prpceeffing;. 

■' v''“‘ 
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So large a sum was tliere mentioned as tlie estimate of tte 
possible amount of tbe contributions, tbat I Tentured further to 
suggest that Statues, on however magnificent a scale, could hardly 
fulfil youf object, and that His Highness the G-aikwar,=*' and our 
lamented fellow towns-man the late Mr. David Sassoon, f had 
already engaged to erect at their own cost, and without any limit of 
expense, Statues of Her Majesty in her Coronation robes, and a 
companion Statue of the Prince Consort, in the Victoria Gardens, 
Their proposals on the subject were submitted through the 
Secretary of State for India to Her Majesty, and have been 
graciously approved, and I believe that a very eminent artist is now 
eng^ed in executing the Statues. 

Bearing these facts in mind, it occurred to me that the gentle- 
men who signed the address may be glad to consider a suggestion 
which seems likely to meet the object they have in view. 


* His Ilrglmess Khanderao Gaikwar Sena Khaakheyl Sliaansher Ealiadoor, 
0. S. I., visited Bombay in December 1863. On tbe 6th January 1864, a Orand 
Durbar was held at Government House, Parel, for His Highness* reception. During 
His Highness’ stay here, many institutions received donations. His Highness 
Subscribed Es. 6,000 to the "Victoria Gardens, and ordered a Statue of Her Majesty 
the QuSeU to bo placed there in front of the Museum. 

In HI^ Highness’ communioation to His Excellency Sir H. B. E. Prere, K. C. B., 
on this subjwt, His Highness expressed his wish that “ Her Majesty be represented 
eeatad on a throne, with all the insignia of royalty, under a canopy, and that on 
etoh-of the four sides of the pedestal there should be an inscription, in as many 
lahgilai^ to the following effect j — 


VICTOBIA E. 


Dedicated, by 

. ' V HIS HIGH|fES5 MAHARUA JEHANDEEAO GAIKWAB, 

i- ' Sena Khaa-Eheyl Shamsher Bahadoor, , / 

Kn%ht Grand Oomtaonder of the Most Exalted Order ‘ 

, . \ ' ' of the Star of India> 

'\v' - ■ ' 1864. 

: ^e, execution of this Statue is ehtnmted to Mr. Noble, the famous sculptor, 
7', • ' j.lta totei cost including all charges ■will be about t'WO-IsKjs of mipees. 

- 4 !t!he ^taf of the Prince Coiisort -will be as magnificent and stately , ap that of 
V Hw JlAjesty, the Queeu. Tiusis also enferusted to Mr. Noble, 
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You are aware that GoTemment is now rebuilding the Huro- 
j)eaa General Hospital,* and you will see from the papers lately 
published by the Government of India, that we propose to set 
aside for this purpose, a sum of upwards of 10 lacs of Bupees, part- 
ly from the sale of the site of the old Hospital, and partly from the 
geaw^il I\iud realized by the sale of land in and near the Port. 

But we are assured that even this sum, large as it is, will not 
suffice for all the wants of the Principal European Hospital of 
Bombay, and it seems to me that the object of the gentlemen, who 
signed the address could not be better fulfilled than by devoting 
the sum they are willing to spend in extending, completing, and 
endowing that Hospital in a style worthy to be associated with the 
honoured names of Her Majesty and the late Prince Consort. 

. The patients in the Hospital are generally European sailors : 
and soldiers, who are not with their regiments or Depots j military 
pensioners, Europ^n mechanics, and others, employed in the rail- 
way, &c. ; and other Europeans of all professions, save those who ' 
belong to any particular regiment in the army, and there are also 
the families of all these classes. 

The patients are of all rants, and there are many amongst 
them who would not ask for admission into a public Hospital did 
not the friendless and houseless condition of so many Europeans in 
this country render this Hospital the only means of obtaining good 
medical advice and attendance. . . , 

Hence it will be seen that the classes, for whose benefit the 
Hospital is designed, comprise those to whose exertions the’present ■ 
wealth and prosperity of Bombay are specially due, and who have , ; 
thus a peculiar claim on the gratitude and good offices of all, Natives 
os , weQ as Europeans, interested in Bombay or its prosperity. . 

; But the Hospital is more particul^ly for th® benefit cf tiie ; 
poorer and more friendleBB ciaBSesi in ■whose weHare Her 
and the late Brine® Consort ever manifested a deep andimost 
''interest.' ^ 






■ 




.that 





1 can imagine therefore no memorial wliicli could eo well fulfil 
an object of great practical utility, at the same time that it would 
be in entire accordance with the spirit of active benevolence which 
actuated -the late Prince Consort, and with the feelings of her 
Majesty, as a thoroughly well constructed and well managed 
Hospital for Europeans, in which the sailors of Her commercial 
Marine^ the pensioned soldiers of Her army, and the mechanics 
who carry the arts and industry of Her British Dominions to the 
extremities of Her vast Empire, would be properly cared for in 
their hours of sickness in this foreign climate. 


The architectural design for the Hospital might be so embellished 
as to fulfil the specific object indicated in your address and thus 
render the building worthy alike of its object and of the magnificent 
site which it will occupy. It might then be designated “The Eoyai 
Victoria and Albert Hospital.” Its entrance Hall might contain 
Statues of Her Majesty and Prince Albert, differing in treatment 
from those in the Victoria Q-ardens, and adorned with has reliefs 
and other accessories, commemorating those traits of compassionate 
sympathy for the sufferings of Her subjects which have so greatly 
endeared Her Majesty’s name to all the varied races over which 
she rules. 


Any funds which might remain, after enlarging and embellish- 
ing the Building, might be devoted to endowing the Hospital, 
and providing for such medical and other attendants of the Hos- 
pital as are not included in the ordinary Q-overnmeut establish- 
ment, of such institutions. 


^ meet with the concurrence of th^ 

gentlemen who signed the address, and should the amount of 
, subscriptions be sufficient to justify the change of haine and the 
iiboessary additions to and alterations in the present plans of the 
Hospital, I would propose that Govermhent should nominate n 
. .Commission comprising, in additioa to the Government nominees, 
. Architects, Medical men, &c., a number of non-ofificial gentlemen, 
; ,4iele^e3 ; by the memorialists^ whe should , be charged to confer 
■with; the Glovernment. members regarding the character and extent 
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of the additions to be made to tbie proposed Building, and also ro» 
garding the permanent management of the Hospital when com'' * 
pletcd, so as to render it, in every respoct, equal to the best estab- 
lishments of the hind in tho great cities of Europe and Amoriea. 

The report of such a Commission would put the subject in a 
form sufficiently defined to admit of its being subniitted through 
the Secretary of State for Her Majesty’s approval. 

I have tho honour to be, &c. 

H.B. E. FEEEB. 


P, S. — Should the Subscribers to the address finally decide on 
a group of Statuaiy, I need hardly add that I will gladly co-oper- 
ate in any manner that may scorn dosirable with a view to render 
the work worthy of its object. 

H. B. E. E. 


■O' 



[ Bombay^ VJt% July 1866. ] 
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A meeting of the above Society was held in the Town Hall to 
devise means for meeting its accumulated debt of Rs. 16,217, and 
the prospective monthly deficit of Rs. 400.* The President lead the 
following letter from His Excellency the Governor j — 

To 


The Honourable Jaqannath Sankarsett, 

President of the Agii-Horticnltural Society of Western India. 
My Dear Sir, — I have read, with real pain. Dr. Biidwood’s 
letters to Government and to the Mnnicipol Commissioner, on 
the subject of the present state and prospects of the Victoria Gardens. 
T am sure you, as one of the oldest Members and Piesident of tho 
Agri-Horticultural Society, will agree with me that it is a gi’oat 
reproach to every one of us v ho is, officially or otheiwise, con- 
nected with Bombay, that the Secretary, to vhom the Society, and 
its gardens owe so much, should be obliged to make such an ajipcal; 
and that it is a very great public misfortune, that such an appeal, 
when made, should be ineffectual, 

I trust that, as regards both the Government and the Municipali- 
ty, this inability to help the gardens is only temporary, ViewptI 
merely as an open, healthy place of public resort and recreation, the 
gardens have a strong claim on Municipal support, and the state of 
the Municipal Funds will not long, I hope, remain such as to make 
it simply impossible, as it is just now, to recognize such claims. 

The gardens have al^o, I think, eslahhshed, on still higher 
grounds, a claim to recognition by Government as an impoitant ad- 
junct to the Museum. It is too late, this year, to bring the question 

* Thib debt was pud by public bubscriptioufe and fiom aiuonnt laised fiom other 
sources, The Municipality of Bombay has contributed tbe sum of Rupees Fifteen 
Thousand this year towaids the annual expenses of tho Vicloiia Gaadons. 
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of any increase of the Government allowance before the Government ;5 
of India, blit I hope, when the time conies for preparing' the next' 
estimates, ive may be able to entertain the application. 

But nothing’ which can be expected from either Government or , i- 
the Municipality, will obviate tlie necessity for increased subsci-ip- 1 
tions from the public; and the immediate question wljich presses is, ,1 
how are the gardens to be supported for the next six or twelve months ? , - J 

I am told that you have successfully — for the time at least— re- 
sisted a proposal for closing the gardens partially if not entirely, and y 
I now write, as one who has always talcen a warm interest in the ’ ; , 
Society, to you, as its President, and one of its earliest, most consisb- ^ 
ent, and liberal supporters, to express my satisfaction that such an i 
act of barbarism has been for the time averted, and to say how con- i 
fident I feel that when the state of the case is fully known to the I'; 

leading men in Bombay, they will unite with you to prevent that -j 

which would reflect lasting discredit on all belonging to Bombay. , 

I am unable to oommimicate personally with Mr. Oowasji ,, 
Jehanghier, Mr. Mangaldas Nathublioy, and our excellent colleague, 

Mr. Rastamji Jamsetji and others, w’ho have hitherto done so much,' 
for the Society, and its gardens, and I must, therefore, trust to you y;:^ 
to explain to them the views I have now very briefly and imperfectly y' 

expressed to yon. I feel sure they will not allow you to stand alone - yy 
in this good work. 

Believe me, t&o. , 

H. B. E. FRERE; 

Government House, Poona, 16th July I860. . ■ 




jP. S. — Should any subscription be opened on Mondayj I shallbe „ 
bbliged; if you will put my name down for Rs. 600. ,■ ' j 




[ JBombay^ IQth January 1866. ] 
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Tlie Honourable Claudius James Erskine, who presided at 
the Annual Distribution of Dijjlomas and Prizes to the successful 
students of the above College, read the following letter from 
His Excellency the Q-overnor ; — 

“ I shall be very much obliged to you if you will express to 
Dr. Haines* and to the Professors of the Grant Medical College 
ray regret at not being able to attend their annual meeting. Tliere 
were one or two subjects regarding vrhich I should have been 
pajpticularly glad of an opportunity of making open remarks. 

Dr. Eobert Haines, Principal of tba Grant Medical College, died on the 26th 
April 1866. In him the University of Bombay lost one of its brightest ornaments. 
Dr. W, G, Hunter in his Annual Report of the College for 1867, alludes th his 
leath in the following words ; — 

“ In the staff of the College great changes have to be recorded. Before, however, 
proceeding to notice them in detail, I wonld in a few words briefly refer to tbe 
jreatioss which this Institution has sustained through the sad and untimely death 
af its late Principal, Dr. Haines. His rare abilities, his varied and extensive 
knowledge and nmossuming mannera, caused him to be held in high respect and 
sateem by all classes of the community. In Chemistry, to which he had devoted 
many years of untiring energy, he stood, I believe, without a rival in this country; 
smd kih lifa.been spared he Would in all probability have taken rapk among 
8ome;Af the foremost tnen in Europe. His connection with this College extended 
oyer a. period of nearly 17 years, and the chairs which he held with suoh dis? 
tinguished ability it has Been found no easy matter to creditably fill. Always of a 
delicate physical organization, his health at length snoeuni bed to his devotion to 
hard study and a too prolonged residence in a trying climate. , , 

• , It gives me , much pleasure to state that in acknowledgment of his labours 
^mon^t: us a project, having.adouble object in view, has been set on foot — one, 
the placing of a marble Bust in the College, the other of providing for the scientific 
pr literary education of his' eldest sou.” 

“^ **il?he marble Bust of Dr. Haines, has been received from England, and now 
Worthily occupies a niche in the veHtibuIe of the College..” 
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T wished io loll Ihora ^vhat ftraiifjmg o\Idciicc 1 found during 
Tiiy halo tour in Iho Southern Marat ha Country, nd on ninny pre^i-' 
ouB occasions, of tho extent to which Iho results of tlioir.noblo In- 
stitution are \i&iblo, even m ’vor} romolc parts of the country, 

I found in almost every market town whore I Imd an oppor- 
tunity of inquiiing, more or Ics'^ proof that tho poojilo generally are 
bocoining awaro of tho great \alno to thciu of medical science as 
taught at the Grant Medical College. 1 ibiind that a Dispensary 
under the charge of a medical praci itioiier from tho College was 
everywhere one of the first things the people denred wdion they 
established municipal lustitui ions, and that the opening of such a 
dispensary was one of the most frequent foinis in which the libera- 
lity of native Chiefs and men of property scorns inclined to show 
itself. 

If Mr. Ellis is able to attend the mooting, lie will, T am sure, 
be able to give you instances of tins both IVom what wo ha\o lately 
soon in tho Southom Maratha Country and from his former ox- 
porieucG in other parts of iho country. 

It was with great regret that I heard at several imporlant 
towns that tho people had suhseribcd money and taken every 
other stop required of them towards the osLahlishmoni of a di'Apou- 
sary ; hut that owing to Iho paucity of qunliliotl Qraduaigs of the 
Grant Medical College, Government had been unaldo to do their 
part by appointing a »Sub-A'>sis1ant Surgeon to tho chai’go of it, and 
that consequently tho dispou«.aiy had not y el lieon opened. 

I need not toll you that it is no fault of our Govornmont that 
mich obstacles should occur. Wo all know that the prospects of 
rapid advancement for well edncai od young men are, in Bombay, 
«o good m other w^alks of lifo, that tho medical profession for the 
time — and I hope only for a time — ^fails to attract a sijQicionl num- 
ber of students to supply the domnud for qualified Graduates. 
Something may be done to increase the pre'^ent numbers if assent 
bo given to the plan we have submitted for improving tho position 
of the Sub-Assistant Surgeons, hut not as much as is required to 
-supply tho wants of tho Mofussd, imlc&s wo can attract to iho 
CoUogo students whoso homos are in tho Mofuswl, and who look to 
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rcjluniing tliitlior to practice after comploiing their medical 
education. 

Ilithorto we have been very much dependent on Bombay and 
Poona for bur medical students , but it is not to bo o?.poctod that 
young men whose homes and friends are at the metropolitan 
cities will voluntarily bury themselves in the comparative ei.ilo of 
small towns in the Mofussil. Hero, as in Europe, the country 
families must for the most part supply the students, who as Gl-i*adu- 
ates will be the country practitioners. Young men must come to 
Bombay or other large towns, where alone in the great hospitals 
they can thoroughly study their profession. Some will probably 
remain and try to push thoir way in the competition of metropoli- 
tan practice, but many more will bo gl.ad to return to their own 
homes and be content in the neighbourhood of their own famihos, 
with a more moderate share of professional success than would 
have satisfied thorn away from their own provinces. 

It is a question which I trust will engage the early attention 
of the Principal of the College and the Director of Public Tnsiruo- 
1 ion, how we can facilitate this process. Tho groat obsi acle is of 
course the expense of living in Bombay, while going through the 
college course, and I have no doubt that soino plan may bo 
devised yvhich would enable provincial municipalities as well as 
private philanthropists to aid the provincial students in going 
through the necessary course of medical study in Bombay. 

Mean time wo have a most valuable auxiliary resource in the 
Vomacujar Class. Many of the more advanced pupils would nti 
doubt be found fully qualified for tho charge of a Dispensory in a 
country town. Indeed, I saw an excellent Dispensary recently 
established at Karar, superintended by Mr. Bamchandra Daji, 
one of the earliest students, I believe, of tho Vernacular Class ; and 
I saw reason to believe it was doing a groat amount of good. I 
would by no moans advocate our being content with anything but 
Ihorouglily educated men ; but looking to tho difficulty of getting 
a supply of such men adequate to our rapidly increasing wants, wo 
may gladly avail ourselvos of the useful substitute aflbrdcd by the 
Vomacular Class.” 




[ Bomhajj^ ^Oth Xovcmher J BOi). ] 
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The Honoui-able A. J. Hunter, who presided on the oeension, said - 

Gentlemen, — Om* next toast is one wMch I am sui*? only requires mention 
to be received with enthusiasm : it is — “ The Governor of JJomba 3 \'’ 

I feel that it is quite unneceasnry to any anything in support ot this toast, 
as the great services which Sir Baj’tle Frere has rendered to this country 
during his long residence in India are so well known to all of you that no 
remarks of mine are necessary to recall them to yoxir recollection, i will only 
allude to the well timed and efficient aid which in 1857, while Commissioner 
in Sind, he afforded in quelling the mutiny and preventing it fr<Jin extending 
to this Presidency, — aid which was recognised in a fitting manner by Her 
Majesty’s Government to the eminent service which he rendered in the 
discharge of his duties in the Council of the Governor General ; and to the 
progress which our own Presidency has made during the j)ust five years 
ondor his fostering care. I need not do more than refer to the encourage* 
ment to education which His Excellency’s Govermnent has at nil times af- 
forded ; to the improvement in architecture ; ti> the promotion of public 
works; and to the furtherance of every popular uudeituking calculated to 
advance the interests of this countiy, both as regards Eunjpeans and 
Natives, — as a general indication of the policy he has pursued and tlie 
lasting name he has made in the aniuds of tins cuimtry. He ia now alamt 
to leave us for an important position in England, W’herc his cxpeirence and 
ability will continue to be useful in a high degree to this countiy ; and it is 
matter of congratulation that iii losing him fi‘om her midst, India is nob 
altogether losing the benefit of his experience and judgment. 

I am very sony that he has been unable to he present ^with us this 
evening, and more sorry on account of the cause. The letter which I hold 
in my hand, and which I will now read to you, will fully exidain tlie cause 
of his absence from us ; — 

ParoU, 30th Noveinbor 1866. 
jVtr X)Ei.B Ma. Hunter, — havo been veiy imwillitig to give 
up the hope that I might be well enough to be present at tlie Town 
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Hall this evening. But I regret to say I am still unable to put my 
foot to the ground in walking, or to move without crutches. 1 must 
therefore beg you to make my apology to our hosts, and to say 
how sincerely I regret that my total inability to stand, or to sit at 
table, will prevent my being present at 8t. Andrew’s dinner this 
evening. 

I heartily trust the revival of that time-honoured institution may 
be a great success, and only wish I could bo present to meet once 
more so many whom I highly respect and value, to be reminded of 
the Scotchmen to whom Bombay owes so much, not only as soldiers 
and statesmen, great merchants and divines, but in many numerous 
walks of life, the artisans and mechanics of our factories and steam 
flotillas, as well as our Mackintoshes and Malcolms, our Outrams 
and our Elphinstones. 

More especially I should have recalled with pleasure the me- 
mory of many personal friends, some of them of early days, and 
others who still are beaming with us the burdens and the pleasures 
of busy life, my regards for whom would, to me, hallow the name 
of Scotland, oven if she had never produced one of that long roll 
of great men whose fame is now a national properly of our United 
Empire. 

- Beliovo me, &c. 

H. B. E. FEERE. 


G-entlemen (said the Chairman,) I ask you to join uilh me in 
drinking to the Governor of Bombay. 



lUSiUtt, D. D., IT. E. S. ' 


[ Bombay, 16(h .February 1SG9. ] 
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At a large and influential meeting of Europeniis and Nativesf 
wliicli was lield in the Town Hall for the pni-])Oso of presenting aa 
address and testimonial* to the Eev. Dr. John Wilson, the Right ' 
Honourable Sir Seymour Fitz Gerald, G. C. S. J., Governor of Bom** ; 
bay, who presided on the occasion, read the following letter from 
Sir Hem’/ Bartle Edward Frere, G. 0. S. I., K. C. B. 




Dbab Sir — T have had the pleasure to receive from yon papers, 
regarding a testimonial to Dr. Wilson as a token of the esteem and,- 
regard of his fellow-citizens, and ofhis friends in India and elsewhei-e.:. 

I have sent a smidl subscription to Messrs. Smith, Flenoing, and" 
Co., but I should be sorry if my regard for Dr. Wilson and my high, 
estimation of the great service he has done in so many ways, fdi 
India, were measured by any subscription ; as you well kjjow they 
far exceed any thing that can be estimated by any material value. 

I have known Dr. Wilson almost from the day when I landed in 
India, and there is no man now living for whom I can more timly say,- ■ 
that my I'egard for him has grown with every yew that has pass^, 
as time , brought fresh proof of the gi'eat value of the spirit in ' tvhich’ 
they were rendered. , : , . ^ 

, ' * A sum of about Rupees thirty thousand wets subsoribed for by tb« uumerou^-JnJ 

friends and admirers of Dr. "Wilson, both in India, and England, the 
' wUereofi to vse the 'words of the, Address Which was presented to hiinj shail 
. Used by pr, Wilson during his life-time in aid of his literary, parsuifei and 
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To you in Bombay, though you have not known him so long as 
I have, it would be quite superfluous to say anything regarding the 
extraordinary variety and value of the services which Dr. Wilson 
has rendered to India. His direct services to the cause of religion, 
education, and literature, are more or less well known to every one 
of those who will be present at your meeting in February, but I 
know o^few men who have done so much indhect good service to the 
cause of civilisation and good government in Western India as Dr. 
Wilson. His whole life has been one striking example of what a self- 
denying Ohi’istian ought to be, and he has done more than any man 
I know, to show the educated and thinking portion of the native 
community, that the highest form of Christianity is perfectly compati- 
ble with love for their country and their people and witli patriotic 
devotion to that great empire to which the destinies of India have 
been entrusted. I earnestly hope for the sake of Bombay that the 
meeting in February will be like some other meetings I have known 
in your island, an example to India and something of which men of 
every race, class, and creed, who wish well to India, may feel proud. 

Believe me, &c. 

H. B. E. FREED. 

India Office, Loudon, 30th December 1866. 




[ T{ffrae7ii,'[r>/7i OtVo&rr 1859. ] 
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The following Adilrcs'i was presented to the Hon'ourahle 
Sir tl. B. E. Ercre, E. C. B , Commissioner in Sind, by the Natiye 
Commnuity of Karachi, ou hia appointment as Member of the 
Supreme Council of India. 

To THE Honoxjuablb Sir Henry Babtle Edward Fbbrb, K. C. B., 
Commissioner in Sind. 

It is with min^-led feelings of deep gratitude and sorrow that we, the 
Native Community of Karachi, respectfully beg to approach you, to at- 
tempt an expression of our sentiments towards you on your approaching de- 
parture from a Province, which has been so long under your rule, and 
parting with a people for whose social and moral amelioration you have 
laboured for the last nine yeai*a, with an ability and success wMch have 
been surpassed by few Indian Statesmen. 

To attempt an enumeration of the innumerable boons, unknown before, 
and conferred, through your indefatigable exertions, on the inhabitants 
of Sind, would be to attempt a simple impossibility. But we cannot 
resist the temptation of touching on the following, as among tlie many bles- 
sings we have enjoyed under your long and illustrious rule. 

With complete success you have uplield the cause of “ Justice, ” and 
“ Peace,” the flr&t seeds of which were sown liy the master-hand that by 
a few years had preceded you — ^we mean the late aud great Sir Charles 
Napier, K. C. B. 

Administrative reforms, so necessary in any Province recently conquer- 
ed, and partieul.irly so hi Sind, involving as they did so many complicat- 
ed <‘las8 and individual interests, have been successfully effected with a 
coniplelenesd tmd tact almost without an instance of a detrhnent to the “vested 
intoresfs ’’ of the clastes concerned — in fart, with an absence of unpopula- 
rity unporallolod in the history of any of the newly conquered Provinces of 
India. 

On the liw'al refonns was brought to bear your loi^ departmfsntal experi- 
ence, thereby largely adding to the revenue of the country and that at a re- 
duced rate of the land tax to an extent unknown before. 
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Works of pubKc utility received yom* first attention, and, among them, 

* this Province now can boast its Travellers,’ Bangalows, Dharmashalus, 
Rchool-houses, Roads leading almost to every hamlet, Tanks, Wells, great 
Canals, like the Ka™ and the Pullialee Cuts, River Steamers, Harbour 
Improvements, Elective Telegraphs, and last, though not least, the Railway. 

Talking of the Railway, we caimot but express otir great regret — a re- 
gret in which we feel sure our friends of that Department, especially the 
eneigetid aud public-spiiited Agent and the Chief Engineer, will join with 
ns, — that we are likely to be depiived of the pleasure of your presence at 
the consummation of a work of which yon ai’e not only the originator, but 
the moving spring, and which is being rigorously prosecuted, and brought 
so nearly, and in so short a time, to completion. 

Under your blessed rule, Commerce of this Province has received such 
a powerful impetus, and it has so rapidly multiplied itself from year to 
year, that we fear Bombay itself has begun to feel jealous and uneasy at 
the rapid strides which the commerce of Karachi with almost every nation 
of the world has made under your memorable administration. This feeling 
of jealousy and uneasiness is certainly unreasonable, as even when the one 
attaiiis the importance and prosperity of the othei’, as we ai’e sure it will at 
no distant time, both will have occupied entirely different fields, and thus 
rather assist each other’s advancement. 

It is to your own exertions, assisted by able Officers under you, that this 
Province is indebted for its Municipal Institutions. While larger Towns in 
the older ^Provinces are still without the benefit of a Municipal Govennuent, 
Sind can boast not only of having Miinicipalities established in Towms, 
large and small, but having them in the most prosperous condition. This 
feet itself speaks how admirable aud consummate are your administrative 
abihties, and how anxious you are to promote every kind of local improve- 
ment. . 

Education has found in you itm warmest advocate and active suppoiiier. 
The wholesale and unjust denunciations hurled against it fi'om cei’tain 
<juarters as one of the principal though indirect causes of the late lament- 
able revolt in Hindustan, have aided to alter your views respecting it, and 
you have always held that there cannot be a greater enemy than Ignorance 
to the State, as well as to the enlightenment of the people of any country. 
And despite of every discouragement, consequent on the bloody events of 
1837 — 58, one could easily trace a marked and steady, nay, rather a more 
rapid, progress of Native Education in Sind under your fostering care, 
as is apparent from the doubled, and in some instances trebled, number of 
English as well as Vernacular Schools, on nearly a self-supporting system, 
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rtdvocatcd in tlip mcniorable Dc^l 1 a^l'll nf 18.j4- ])y our present wortliy 

fcJecrol ary of State for India, Ijut fnllj’- uutieipalod and suocestafully lutro- ’ 
duct'd iu Sind by ;v ourhclf, nith tin* able mid cner^'ctic assistance of our 
friendn Mr. Ji. H. Ellis and Major E. ,) . {loldsinid. i'our success in this 
branch of ndmini^itvalion bus been no iniparalleb'd that it has led to in- 
vidious compnrisoui in the public journals, to the dispiinin’cment of more 
than one quarter of the Indian empire. Amona: other ]aiblio journals, in 
one of its recent issues the “ New Panjanhee ” cnnchules its remarks" on the 
subject with till', (lattei ing' obserx ation — “With Rir Jbirtle Erere in La- 
hore, our School in Aiiarkell^- would have made better projrress than it 
lias done.” 

"While rebellion was stolkin|? in other parts of India, you not only pre- 
served a profound tramiuillity thvonu-hout this Province, hut were able to 
send succour to those places where it was most needed. Your important 
services at that crisis have been already rewarded by our august and illus- 
trious Sovereign, by enuferring on you the Diguiity of the most honorable 
Order of the Bath. ith what heartfelt and sincere joy this elevation of 
yours was viewed hy all classes of the Native Connnuuity of Hind can he 
guessed from the many public rejoifings held in every part of the Province 
to celebrate that aueiiicions event. 

In short, your Government has been so just and eoneiliatoiy that it 
has led us to look upon you as our Patriarch, and in the enjoymi'iit of the 
happiness of your luvle we almost forgot, that a day niu-'t come rvhen ahili' 
ties and success like yours will remove jou from among us to a position of 
higher importance. It is, therefore, no wonder that, tliough rejoicing at 
your promotion, we should feel the more acutely the shock of so sudden a 
parting with you. Peihaps you cannot at present fully know the extent to 
which your good qualities, your knowledge of the secret of gaining the 
heai'ts of the Natives of India, and of governing them hy the sole power of 
Justice and Love, have endcai'cd yon to the people of this Province, and 
made you popular, alike among all classes of the country, Natives as well 
as Ewopeans, Countrymen ns well as Foreigners. But had your route lain 
through the Province, instead of hy soa, we are sure ou would have found 
every step of your way crow dod by a sorrow ing populace. From tiie aristo- 
cracy of the land down to the humblest fishennuii, eveiy soul would have 
deserted their pleasure and their daily labor, ami flocked round you to give 
vent to the out pom-inga of their hearts. You w^ould have met with none 

* No 49 dated 19tli July 1854. Fiiie pp 166-212 of the Report of the Bombay 
Bcmrd of Education for the year 1854-35, where the memorable Defqtfttch is fully 
given. 
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but weeping' and borrowing faces on tire sucltleir puiting with their de- 
servedly beloved and revered ruler*. But you are saved such an utfectnig scene. 
"We, how'ever, feel sure that you will yet hear of their grief on leni'ning 
that their benefactor, v hose ever-smiling face annually brightened every 
villager’s houre&tead with a visit, from Ivnrachi up to Ku^inore, and the Thur 
to the remotest comer of the Hill regions, has suddenlt' left them, wdth 
but a slender hope of ever seeing Ijim again. 

But Ve fear we are ti'j iug your patience bA, the length of this Address, 
and would therefore say, in coucluoiou, that if Her Majesty’s (Jovermnent 
want to select from among the Indian Statesmen one w ho i)Ossefeses the key 
of the secret of touching and running the hearts of men of diflerent creeds 
and castes of which the Native Society of this country is composed, by the 
power of Love and not of Fear, they should look to you, and to you alone. 
You have appreciated and illusti'ated the “ Vower of Love ” to its fullest 
extent in j'oui' administration of tliia Province. There are volumes in these 
tliree words, and your rule here has jimved that yo\i have thoroughly 
mastered them, feeling as you do that “ we have all of us one liumon heart.” 
We therefore pray fur the sake of his Province that may God give your 
successor ( J. D. Inverarity, Eqs., C. S., ) the will and the stix-ngth to tread 
in your footsteps, and if he only does this, he will have done all the good 
that it is in the power of man to effect. 

Altliough your connexion with Piud is about to cease, by your appoint- 
ment to a seat in the Supreme Council of Imlia, we hope, by tho grace of 
the Almighty, to see yon, at no di&taut day, occupying a still higher posi- 
tion, and exercising a direct control over tliii Province, thus having better 
opportunities of caii'ying on the good work you have commenced here. 

In the meanwhile, we -wish you and Lady Frerc a safe and happy voyage 
to Calcutta, where, we fervently pray, you may be in the enjoyment of 
health and prosperity. 

SiE Bxetle Tebbe replied as follows : — 

Q-cnLlomen, and all my Native 1‘Vieiids — I need not assure 
you willi what sincere gratiliealion I have received the Address you 
Lave so kindly presented to mo, in which you allude, in terms much 
more flattering than I deserve, to some of tho principal subjoots at 
which I have laboured during my sojourn in tin's Pi'cvince. 1 felt 
especially gratified at your opinion of tho good eflects of what has 
been done for the promotion of Commerce, as such an opinio’; 



commg from those who represent the principal commercial marts 
of this Pro\ ince IS o&pceially valuable. Without participating ui 
your fears -with regard io the feelings with which this place ib re- 
gal ded by the uiercautilc 'll 01 Id in Bombay, I may CApresb my 
hope that the great commercial motropolis of "Wobteru India -will 
have no cause to he ashamed of her progeny that she may find both 
honour and profit in the prospeiity of Karachi, and that rwe, in 
Karachi, may in our maiuriiy rojiay our parent city for any trouble 
and anxiety we may have caused her in om* 3 outh. 

Ton have alluded to the Municipalities which have been singu- 
larly prosperous in this Province, and to the Schools which owe 
much to the support of tho Municipalities I trust in these two 
dasses of Institutions — in tho habits of local belf-govcrnniont which 
are fostered by the one, and the education ■^vhich is given by the 
other — ^you have the means of advancmg to a pitch of civilisation 
far exceeding any thing that has been seen of late years in India, 
and quite equal to that period when the groat and wise men of 
■Western Europe looked to the East for models to imitato in many 
branches of art and civilisation. My friend Sabar Ali Shah knows 
that in his own city ( Tatta, ) they have the remains of arts and 
learning derived from the best period of Indian history, and I trust 
we shali, at no distant day, surpass even thorn. The feature which 
gives mo the strongest grounds for hope, both in your Municipal 
and Educational Institutions, is tho warm interest which you 
yom’selves take in the matter. Men like yourselves, Mr. Syad 
Ameouoodin, Sabar Ali Shah, Sett JS"aomal, Mr. Jaganndth 
Saddshivaji, Mr. Mahadeva Shastree, and many others, not only 
take a deep personal iuterost in the matter, but devote their own 
time, energy, and money to the promotion of these objects. Eor 
let me assure you that nothing efTectual can be attained without 
such personal exertions and sacrifice. The gentlomou to whom 
you have so justly alluded as the great promoters of Education, 
Mr. Ellis and Major G-oldsmid, can do no more on behalf of 
G-ovemment than direct and stimulate your own voluntary exoi*- 
tions, and it is the adnurable mode in which this has been done 
that entiUes them to our special gratitude. 



You liave alluded to tlie immunily from di&turbauco wliieli this 
Province enjoyed during the past two troubled years, and you havo 
justly said that our safety was in no small degree owing to the 
loyalty of the inhabitants of Sind. Throughout that period the 
population generally was so contented and well disposed, that I 
never had any serious anxiety on the subject of the popular fool- 
ing, byt we must not forgot how much, under Providence, wo 
owed to the invaluable legacy of that great man, the first Governor 
of Sind, in the admirable Police first organized by Sir Charles 
Napier, and which is now, I am happy to say, being imitated in 
more than ono Province of India. It was, as we all remember, in 
no small degree owing to our confidence in the Police, so well di- 
rected by my friends Major Marston, Captain Pirie, and Khan 
Bahadoor Shaik Gulam Hoosseiu, that we were able, by God’s bless- 
ing, to sleep free from all the anxiety which disturbed other parts 
of India, that we went about our ordinary avocations in peace and 
quietness, and that throughout that eventful period, though attempts 
wore repeatedly made in different places to excite insurrection, 
no public office was ever closed for a single day, our ordinary 
commercial dealings wore never interrupted, and no community 
was kept for more than apart of a single night out of their 
beds, in consequence of any of tho abortive attempts at insurrection. 

I could have wished that 1 had been able to express myself at 
greater length to those of my Native friends who do not under- 
stand English but I have already detained you longer than I in- 
tended, and I regret that indisposition prevents my saying all I 
would wish. 
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Sii’ Barilo Brcro ilicn addrc'.'scd llio Naii\o Commanliy in 
Sinduslanl, and told them ihal he trmted to bfo iho day wheu 
any ono -vvho, liko himself, could not addrows ihtm ^^ith Katho 
lltloiicy in thoir own hiuguage, woiild find that all ho vknew him 
understood enough of English to follow hia meaning in that 
language. 

In thanking them for all they had said of Iho succosa of his 
exertions for thoir welfare, ho reminded Ihcm that ho had done no 
more than the Queen and the British nation required of all, who 
wero sent to govern in this country. He need not remind them 
of the way Sir Charles Hapier used to work for the public good. 
They had known hlr. Bringlo, Major Preody, their present Collec- 
tor Mr. Bellasis, Captain John Hunstorvillc, and many others* 
whom ho now saw around him ; they had scon how theso gentle- 
men, though in high positions, do\otod their whole energy to the 
duties of their office, laboring night and day to do thoir duty con- 
scientiously, and not to enjoy tho case which they might otherwise 
have found in solf-indulgenco. Others, liko thoir friends Dr. 
Grierson, with no special duty imposed on thorn* voluntarily de- 
voted themselves to every work of bonevolonco. Mon who, liko 
Akhoond Hubeeh OoUa, had been in England, knew that it was 
the same with all our public meu there, and ho (Sir Bartlo) trusted 
that they would always find it so with all who may come'* hero in 
the service of Government, and that they would find a constant suc- 
cession of equally devoted public Officers to roprosent tho British 
Government in this Province. He looked with especial hope to 
the good effects of the presence of that highly qualified' body of 
gentlemen connected with tho Railway, and other great undertak- 
ings of the kind. 

Einally, he thanked them all for their uniform kind feeling to- 
wards himself, especially as shown in that magnificient ontertam- 
ment, expressed a hope that God would prosper them, and show 
them all that was good and all ihat was true, and bode them 
Earewell. 



[ Bombay, May 1862. ] 
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nia Excellency Sir II. B. E. Erere, El, C, B., on his appoint- 
ment as Governor of Bombay held a Durbar in the Town Ilall for 
the reception of the principal Native Gentlemen of this City. After 
this was over, Sir Jamaetji Jojeebhoy addressed him as follows; — 
HonTile Sir, — With your Exceheiicy’s kind permission I will read a 
short Addiess of congi’atulation on 3’our appointment to the Goveniorslup of 
this Presidency, which has been signed by a larg’e number of the native 
inhabitants of Bombay. Your Excellence’s jiresence amongst us in the high 
position which you now hold is legaidcd with feelmgs of the highest 
gratification by all classes of the commumty, and by none in a higher 
degiee than the native poition of the soueiy of Bombay who have been so 
long acquainted with you, that they cannot but look upon you as an old and 
kind fiiend coming amongst them agam, and this must be their excuse for 
depaiting from the usual custom in the piesenlation of the Addiess, which 
I wdl now read. 

To THE HoeoubabtiE Sib H. B. E. EEEEE, K. C. B., 

Hoh-’ble Sib, — We, the undersigned native inhabitants of 
Bombay* beg to offer you our hearty congratulations on your ap- 
pointment to the government of this Presidency, and wo cordially 
and sincerely welcome you to the scene of your future labours. 

Tour long and intimate acquaintance with the people over 
whom yoji are now called upon to rule, and the characteristics of 
your past public career justify us in ontortaining the most hopeful 
expectations from your govornment of the capital of Western, 
India, and this rapidly increasiog Presidency. 

We need not detain you by entering on a review of the various 
grades of the public service through which you have passed with 
such distinction. Suffice it to say, that, in all the important situa- 
tions which you have held, you have uniformly directed your best 
efforts to the amelioration of the condition of the various races 
with whom you have come in contact, and that yonr eminent public 
services have been appreciated and recognized by our Sovereign, 
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In<]lvi(luaU^, therefore, and as a communiiy, we hail with joy 
your appomtmeut to the liigticst office in iliis Presidency. 

Wo fool sure that in you wo shall have a just and wise Bulor; 
that under your administration our interosls will bo promoted, and 
that from an impartial and generous policy which, avo doubt not, 
will bo ilrmly maintained in your future public career, the most 
honefioial results wiU follow. 

l''ervontly hoping that you may haA^o much health to conduct 
the labours of your administration of this Presidency, Ave respect- 
fully subscribe ourselves, Ilon’ble Sir, your most faithful servants. 


On the same day, His Excellency Sir H. B. E. Erere, K. C. B.^ 
received from Karachi the following Address ; — 


TO 


His ExcBnxBXCY SIE H.B. E. PEEEE, K. C. B., 

OoviuiKon 01’ Bombay. 


IIoXOTTIlAnLB Sin, 

Tub TlnuBUSiaNBU Natiyu IirHABrrABTS or Earaciti, beg most r^pect- 
fuUy to offer Yocnt ExoBLnEiTC's our heartfelt and sincere congratulations 
on your succeeding to the Government of the Presidency of Bombay, 

It may be within yoitr recollection that at the oondusion of the address 
which we had the honor of presenting to Yoim Excbi.ijskcy at the time of 
your depai'ture from this place, Ave stated, ** although your conaaoction with 



Sind is about to cease by your appointment to a Seat in tlie Supreme 
Council of Lidia, we hope, by the g:i-uce of the Almiyhty, to see you at no 
distant day, occupying a still higher position and exercising a dii'ect con- 
trol over this Province, thus having better opportumties of carrying on th(j 
good work you ha\ e commenced here.” This hope did not rest on mere 
conjecture, nor was it simply a compliment, but it rested on our deep-rooted 
conviction that the eminent qualities, vhich consjm’ed to lender your ad- 
ministration of Sind so popular and illustrious, and which have caused and 
will cause your name to be held in grateful remembrance by the present 
and future generations, could not but raise Yolb Excellenct to a more 
elevated position than the one you occupied at Calcutta. And we have 
the highest satistaction of seeing that our hope by the blessing of GOD, 
has been realized. 

We watched, with grateful interest, your career in the Supreme Council 
of India, and we had the pleasure of knowing from time to time that it was 
mai’ked with that liberality of spirit, even-handed justice, benevolence of 
heart, and anxiety for the well-being of our countrymen, which always 
chameterised your rule over us. Tour advocacy and maintenance of equal- 
ity in the eyes of the law between all classes of Heb Majesty’s Subjects,' 
and your pi’incipal share in the preparation of those noble measui'es which 
distinguibhed the latter part of the reign of the great statesman, the late 
Yicbboy of India, and which are best calculated to promote to an unexam- 
pled degree the prospeiity and happiness of the people, have particidar 
claims upon our gratitude. But what has been of peculiar gratification 1o 
ourselvei>> is the fact that in the midst of the cares of the Emphe you bore 
the welfare of this Province at heart, as much as when you were its immedi- 
ate ruler. 

That Youb ExoELiiEifCY has been entrusted with the Government of an 
important portion of IIbe Majesty’s magnificent emphe in the East, there- 
by having the destinies of millions of your fellow-creatures committed to 
your fostering care, is another proof of the anxiety of Hek IILubrty’s Go- 
VBBirsiEET to select to such on exalted post ** one who possesses the key of 
the secret of touching and winning* the hearts of men of difterent creeds and 
castes of which the Native Society of tins country is composed by the power 
of Love and not of Fear.” 

* 5?lii8 principle of equality before the law was advocated by Sir II, B. E. Frero In 

the two moastiros which were then before the Legislative Council of India in 1860 j 
vis, Enquiry respecting amenability of British Subjects to mofussil Orlmintd Couii'v 
and the Aims and Ammunition Bill. — Ytde proceedings of the Legislative Council 
of India, Vol. VI, pp. 46 and 833—831. 
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Judging from your past careei*, we are strongly impressed with the lbe» 
lief that youx* administration of tlie Presidency will be a most gloxious one, 
not for achieYement of new conquests or annexcation of kingdoms, but for 
the universal contentment which is sure to be produced by your measures, 
based, as they will be, on the grand maxim of Political wisdom that India 
should be governed for the sole benefit of her children — a maxim followed 
in its highest sense by men of such imperishable renown as EnpimfSToifB, 
Malcousi, and Muwbo, and very recently by the high-minded nebleman, 
the Earl CANmifa. 

Now tlxat Youk ExcBLiasjScv has a vast and independent sphere of 
action, we ai-e induced to hope that the generous intentions of our august 
Sovereign, as announced in thtxt ever-memorahle document — the Eoyal 
Proclamation of 1858 — which we may justly coll the Magna Chorta of our 
Liberties and Privileges, will be carried out to theii’ fullest extent. 

And now in conclusion, we fervently pray to the Supreme Euler that 
youn, Excellency may be long spared to rule over us, and to enjoy stflli 
higher honors that‘may be in store for you in the bosom of your family and 
friends in youx' native country. 







[ 'Poona 2^/7i October 1866. ] 
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The following rarewcU Address on behalf of tho Cninrs and 
Sum iBS of the Deccan and Southein Maratha Countiy w as present ctl 
to HiB Excellency Sir H B E IVere, Gl. C S I , K. C. B , on his 
appioaching depaitnie to England, by tho Honourable &hriniw.Sfc. 
lE^oji Bdo Saheb Pant Piatinidhi. 

To n. E Sii IlD'ra.Y Babtle Edwikd rnnan, G. C. S. I., K C. B., 
Goveinoi of Bombayt 

IoiiH E■voI^IE^c^L,— We, the Chiefs and Sudors of the Deccin nnd 
Southern Maralha Countiy, having atbemhled at this ancient c iiiital in accoid- 
ance with a tune-honouied cubtoni, to do hononi to youi ExtelUncy Ob the 
repiesentative of our Most Giacious Soveieign, cannot t ike our leave on 
this the last occasion peihips on -which we shall have the happiness of 
meeting youi Evcelluicy, -wthout offeimg to ou the humble tiibute oi oiu 
esteem and admii ition foi the emment pubhc sei vices w hich 5 ou have 
lendeied to oui conntiy duiing a long and hououiable caieei extending o\tr 
moie than thirty yeaib. 

It IS to us a souice of sincere giatification that while your E\cellenc-\ ’<■ 
earhest fame as a Civil Seivant of the Government ot India was acquiied in 
our own pi o-vances, and amongst oni own people, we have hved to witmsv 
the latest maik of oui So\ereign’s favom confened on youi Excellency w hile 
dnecting the government ot the Pie&idcncy in which above all otheis yon 
mu'^t evei contmue to teel a deep peisonal mteiost. 

It IS our conviction that the high position w hich youi Excellency has at- 
tained as Governor of Western India, is but a fitting acknowledgment ot the 
•earnest efioits made by you, fiom your fiist coming amongst Ub, to piomote 
our happmess and well-being, by a patient study of the languages, manneis, 
and customs of oui countiy, and by a waim sympathy and hee mtercouise 
■with all classes with whom you have been hi ought m contact. 

Called to occupy a seat in the Council of tho Govemoi Geneial duiing 
one of the most memoiable epochs mthe histoiy of India, youi ExceUenc -y’'? 
name become at once ab->ociated with that of the much lamented Eoil Can 
nmg m those pohlical ond legislative measuies which .»o laigely contiihutf <3 



>0 leslorp peace and happiness to many di'itractcd provinces, and to knil 
l)y indi-solnWe ties the feelings of Chiefs and people Ihronghont India to ' 
the Butish Crown. 

It can never be forgotten by us tihat, while bitter feelings were stiU run- 
ning high in many ports of India, your Excellency, as a mcnaber of the In- 
dian Legislatme, stood prominent in maintaining the equal lights of all 
classes before the law ; and the firmness so displayed duiing a period of 
fltiong popular excitement, confiimed in the heai’ts of Chiefs aifd people 
those strong feelings of loyal trust in the Viceroy and his Councillors which 
have not been, and will not soon be, effaced. 

We shall always look hack with unalloyed satisfaction to the five 
years of your Excellency’s rule as Governor of these provinces — 
a period marked in an unexampled degree by the prosperity and contentment 
of Chiefb and Landholders throughout the country. Much of this pros- 
perity, we ore aware, is due to the prosperity which '‘flowed in upon us 
owing to the large demands on the cotton-fieldb of India during the late civil 
war in America ; hut we should be ungrateful if we did not acknowledge 
albO how much is due to the untiring efforts made by your Excellency to im- 
prove the opportunity for our benefit, by urging the extension of works of 
public utility, and encouraging the labours, and hopes of the cultivating 
classes throughout the Presidency. The great advance of the people in 
material welfere is most apparent in the large and increasing contributions 
now made by them towards the diffusion of popular’ iustraction, and the 
introduction of municipal improvements in their towns and villages. 
The efforts of the people in this direction have been wisely guided by your 
Excellency, under whose fostering care it may be said the spirit of municipal 
government has revived on this side of India. 

As a staunch advocate of the cause of liberal education in India, your 
Excellency has lost no opportunity of advancing it in any way, the fruits of 
which are everywhere visible in the High Schools established at all the 
principal stations in the Presidency, and in the noble edifices which are now 
being reared in Bombay and Poona for the accommodation of our rapidly 
increasing College Classes. 

We view your Excellency’s departure from India as an irreparable loss 
to ourselves, to many of whom you ore known as a tried peraonal friend, 
by whose counsela we have been guided and cheered during many years of 
unrestricted intercourse. No one in India, we believe, knowb bettm- than 
your Excellency the true feelings and aspirations of its Chiefs and Sirdars, 
and Ihe means best suited to maintain and elevate their poalions in the 
ISmpire. 



The giacious assurajaces of Her Majesty the Queen that our hei’eiiiwuy 
lights and possessions will be continued nuimiiaiied to our successors for 
all time, have reheved us of anxiety for tire future welfare and dignity of 
our houses ; but your Excellency, fully sensible that our happiness will not 
be complete imtil we can fit ourselves to share in the government by whic h 
we are protected, has never ceased urging on us the imporiance of providing* 
suitably for the education of our children as a means towards thib gieat 
end. Already a few of us have been selected to fill oftices of tiust and honour 
under the British Goveinment, and it is our umted and earnest prayer that 
your Excellency may long be spared, on your return to your native land, 
to foster, by your advice in the Council of India, this beneficent pohey, 
and to promote, by your large and varied knowledge, and by an experience 
acquired in almost every part of India, the tine happiness of our coiuitry- 
men and the honour of the Crown. 

We would now request your Excellency's permission to place in the 
Government House at Poona, as a memento of our high regard for your many 
public and private virtues, a hfe-size State PoitiTiit, ( painted by Mr. 
Theodore Jansen, an artist of European cclebiiLj’ ) of your Excellency, the 
familiar lineaments of winch wiU sciwe to remind us and our children of one 
who has proved himself in the highest public stations a true iHeud and pro- 
tector of the Chiefs and People of India.’'* 

In now wishing your Excellency farewell, we desire to offer a heaiffi It 
prayer that honour and happiness may through hfe attend your Excellency , 
our kind protectress Lady Fi’ere, and the Members of your Ext ellciitw''. 
respected' family, and that your Excellency will, in your u Lonu* 
oontinue to remember us with some poition of that regard which c bh.iU 
never cease to feel for your person. 

His Excellency Sir H. E. B. Erore replied ; — 

GiEKCCL'EMEN, — tliunk you very heartily, on behalf of Lady 
Erero and myself, for the kind feeling expressod in your Address, 
and for the desire — ^to which Mr. Jansen has given effect with so 


* In addition to tbia, the following occurs in the Administiatiou Eepoib of tlie 
Bombay Presidency for 1867-08 ; — 

“ As a mark of respect for the lato head of the Government, Sir H. B. E. Fierc, 
the Chiefs voluntarily raised by subsciiption a &nm of Ro 10,000 lor the pmpO.e ol 
founding twenty sohoUiships in the Belgavun »Su dais’ High School, to beiblyhd, 
* The Frcre Soholarohips. ’* 
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much arfciatic ability — that my likenogs might remain among you 
when I am myself far away. And I fully enter into the feeling 
which has directed that this Portrait should be drawn, not in the 
guise wherein I have boon used to live and work among* you, but 
invested with the honours which the goodness of my Sovereign has 
bestowed upon me j for I feel that I owe those honours mainly to 
Her Majesty’s desire to intimate to all her subjects and servants, 
even in this distant portion of her dominions, that honest and cou* 
scientious efforts to serve the British Crown by promoting the good 
government and happlncbs of her subjects, shall not go unnoticed 
or unrewarded. In now talcing leave of this Province, where so 
many years of my life have been spent since I first entered Poona 
thirty-two years ago, nothing could give me more heartfelt pleasure 
than the feeling that my labours as a public servant have been 
viewed by you in the terms expressed in such a gratifying manner 
in your Address. I can say with truth that some of the years I 
have spent among you haye been the happiest of my life, and it is 
one cause of extreme satisfaction to me to feel convinced that tho 
country and the class to which you belong have boon, and are, ad- 
vancing in prosperity, in wealth, and in intelligence. Nothing can 
be more unlike the Deccan of my early days than what I see now. 
Ihe features of nature indeed are all the same, but agriculture, 
commOTce, and education have marvellously increased ; and in place 
of a population steeped in poverty, and dwelling on the memory of 
the more prosperous days of thoir forofathors, I see everywhore a 
thriving people, marvellously improved, not only in wealth, but in 
contentment, loyalty and independence. Not less striking has been 
the change in your own class — the Sirdars of tho Deccan. Circum- 
stauees made me personally early acquainted with an unusual num- 
ber of your body, and I well remember the almost hopeless feeling 
with which I morlcod the discontent, tho want of education, the 
general indebtedness, the ostentation, and tho want of any true 
appreciation of their position and duties, which made me almost 
despair of ever seeing the class of Sirdars of the Deccan presorved 
as a necessary and useful part of the community. I would not now 
speak thus of the Sirdars of fonner days, did 1 not feel that in all 
these respects there has been a ohango for the better, the full ex- 



lent of wliicli few proTbably can appreciate but ibose who, like my- 
self, have come back among you after long intervals of absence, i 
would not flatter you by saying anything to induce a belief that 
the good Work has been more than begun ; but I do feel justified 
in stating my conviction that the tide has turned, and that there 
is every prospect of the Sirdars of the Deccan taking their natural 
place ae the leaders of the people in the work of civil improvement, 
as they used in old times to be in war. You have an immense ad- 
vantage over the upper classes in many other parts of India, in 
that you belong to the same race as the mass of your people, and 
that no impassable barrier separates you from the great body of 
those whom you rule and influence. You have a national history, 
and national as well as family traditions of ancient achievements ; 
you have a copious and flexible language, spoken alike by prince 
and peasant, and capable of any amount of improvement to adapt 
it to the wants of a civilised people. You have, I feel assured, a 
great future before you as one of the leading races of British India ; 
nothing but your own neglect can interfere with your fulfilling the 
noble destiny before you. I feel assured that there are many of 
you fully alive to these considerations. There may be old men 
here present who recollect, as I do, how rare in former days wore 
the merest rudiments of education among the Sirdars. I recollect 
but two* who could converse in English, and very few had any dis- 
tinct conception of the geography of their own country or the his- 
tory of their fathers’ time. Dow diflerent it is now you all know ; 
and it is as rare in these days to meet a young Chief whose friends 
do not intend him to bo educated, as it used to be to find any who 
knew more than the merest rudiments of learning. But, as you 
all know, the actual performanco of a young Chief rarely comes up 
to the wishes of his ministers ; and the reason of this, as you also 
well know, is the almost entire absence of any education among 
the mothers and wives of the Sirdars’ class. There are, I know, 
honourable exceptions, which are yearly becoming more numerous ; 
but, as a body, you are well aware that the ladies of Sirdars are 
secluded, not according to your own ancient Hindu usage, but 
according to a comparatively modern fashion, derived from the 
IMGfthomedans j and there is hardly a Su-dar’s mother or wife, who 
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can do more than read or virile, and but few wbo can even do lbat» 
A poor man’s poverty may often force him to learn, and to improve 
himself , but the son oi a great or rich man has little chance of 
learning, if his mother bo ignorant or insensible to the value of 
education; and this it the reason why I would urge ou you most 
strongly, the education of your wives and dauglitors, not only for 
the same reasons which apply to all female education, hut as a 
matter of paramount importance to your order. There are many 
among you sufficiently well-informed to press forcibly on your en- 
lightened brethren a truth naturally distasteful to an unlettered 
mditary aristocracy. You can toll them how, among the nations 
which now bear rule in every part of the earth, there is no instance 
of a chiss of nobles retaining its position without being superior in 
intoUigenco and education to the mass of tho peoplo ; nor any in- 
stance of an educated nobility the ladies of which were allowed to 
remain uneducated. Yew men who have not been in Europe or 
America can estimate tho influence which educated women possess 
in those coni inonts. But you are all more or less aware of the 
great influence which many noble ladies besides Her Majesty the 
Queon, possess in England ; and by these and many examples, you 
may satisfy your untravellcd or unlettered follow Sirdars that they 
need not fear the influence of ladies cducalod as are tho wives and 
mothers of our statesmen and soldiers. Eew things gave me great- 
er pleasure during my late tour in the Southern Maratha Country 
than to hear of tho general good management of the estates of 
most of the native Chiefs, and among other imp^o^ emonts, of tho 
introduction into so many of them of tho Eovenue Survey and 
Assessmeni, which, by filing limits to the Q-overnment assessment, 
affords tho best security for agricultural industry. I noticed tho 
contentment of tho ryots, and hoard of the good administration of 
police and justice, a>nd tho oxtonsion of roads and schools, of muni- 
cipal water supply and the other improvements in jaghoer villagos, 
ndlh the greater satisfaction, because 1 felt that they are the best 
security for the permanence of your order ; for I need not remind 
you that no superior or privileged class of landed proprietors can 
long exist, if the great body of the people on tlioir estates are less 
happy and prosperous than those in Covemment villages. I feoS 
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deeply what you say of my services under one whose name ought 
ever to he dear to prince and peasant in India, — the late lamented 
Earl Canning. It will ever be a source of pride to me to ha^ e 
laboured, however humbly, to ad\ ance the great aims ho had in 
view; but it is from no affectation that I feel that you have esti- 
mated my services in that, as in every part of my career, more 
highly than they deserve : for I feel most profoundly convinced of 
the great truth that the progress and welfare of India do not de- 
pend on this or that individual, nor even on this or f hat institution 
or measure, but generally on the connection of this country with 
England. It is not our surveys, onr codes, or courts of jusiico ; 
not our railways, our steam-engines, or even our armies ; not our 
teachers or statesmen ; hut all these combined that under God’s 
providence have helped to advance India. If we labour successfully, 
it is because we labour according to tho settled purpose of the 
British nation. What that purpose is you may gather, not from 
this act or measure, nor from the conduct of this or that indhidual, 
hut from the general tenor of the acts of the British Government 
since the Deccan came into its hands. This is nearly the anniversary 
of the day when, eight years &go, you hoard that purpose briefly, 
but formally, stated iu the Queen’s Proclamation. That procLima- 
tion declared the complete incorporation of British India with the 
British Empire, and I trust when you look back on what has since 
passed, yon will foel with me that Her Majesty’s Qoverumeut have 
done their best in the interval to redeem the promises so mode. I 
will give you but two instances which are freshly before you. To 
assist in.the makiug of laws for his own people is one of the high- 
est privilegos which any subject can enjoy, and to this privilege tho 
Natives of India have been freely admitted. To confer social rank 
is one of tbe honours which sovereigns only can bestow, and to 
this your countrymen are now admitted on equal terms with tho 
Queen’s hereditary British subjects. There is no position of dignity 
or emolument here or in any part of the British empire to wdiich 
an Indian subject of Her Majesty may nob aspire, or which, if qua- 
lified and worthy, he may not hope to fill. I beseech you to prove 
yourselves worthy of this great destiny, I havo spokon to you the 
plain truth, as becomes a real fi-iond who may never have an 
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opportunity of spoaTving to yon again; but ■wbererer tbe re^t of my 
life may be spent, 1 shall nmcr eoase to feel the warmest interest 
in the Deccan and its inhabitants, and to pray Q-od that every 
happiness and prosperity maj attend them all ; and these feelings 
are, I assure you, shared by Lady Prere and the other members 
of my family. 
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On the 4th February 186'?', the following Address was present- 
ed to His Excolloncy Sir 11. B. E. Frere, Gr. C. S. I., K. C. B., by 
the Native Community of Poona. 

Khan Bahadur Padamji Postanji,^ before presenting it to 
His Excellency, said as follows ; — 

Hit irriiEvsB roun Exom-LEvcY, — ^The honour has been conferred 
upon me, by the Native Community of Poona, to present in thar name the 
accompanjTng Addiess to your Excellency. The present being almost the 
last occaaon of Your Excellency’s appearance in public, certainly the last 
of your appealing among the native public of Poona, the pleasure we 
feel at seeing you again in our midst is greatly lessened by the ^presence 
of the feehng that we shall have that pleasure no more. It becomes us, then, 
at tins time to beg of your Excellency to allow ns to bid yon a respectful 
and solemn Farewell • We cannot help feeling, that in losing your Exed- 
lency, we lose not only a wise anil beneficent Governor, but also a true 
and faithful Friend. And we have endeavoured to represent m seme mea- 
sure to your Excellency, in the Addiess which I have the honour of present- 
ing, the feehng's uppermost in our minds at tliis time, when the direct and 


■*' Son of the late Khan BUiiJur Peslianji Soiabji. The following account res- 
pecting these two personages is taken from an Indian Newspaper • — 

Elhan Bahadur Pestanji Sorahji, and hh. son ( the present Khan Bahadur 
Padamji Pestanji, ) undertook among other hades tho Government Mail Contract 
between Bombay and Nagpore, which they sucoessfully conducted with credit 
and honor for upwards of 28 years Khan Bahadur Pestonji Sorahji was rewarded 
Igf the Qovsinment of India for his and Ms son’s loyalty and faithful services dur- 
ing the Indian MuLiny of 1857-68, with tbe title of Khan BMiadiu ” and 
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penonni connexion between your Excellency, and our community is alKuit 
to be severed. 

Speaking for myself individually it is a matter of no little gratification 
to me to be ^elected to present the Addiess to yom: Excellency. For me it 
has a peculiar pleotiuie, as it enables me to express heie the debt 
of gratitude I owe to your Excellency for the inteiest you so kindly 
evmced always m the welfare of my family, which I shall ever giatefully 
remembSr. 

With your Excellency’s permission, I will now, on behalf of the Native 
Inhabitants of Poona, lead the Addiess drawn np for piesentation to your 
Excellency, cravmg for it your Excellency’s gracious acceptance. 

To Hifa ExcniiUnrcY Stb HiMiYBxaTij: Edwam) Fbtibjd, G.G.S.I, K.C.B,, 
Governor of Bombay. 

Yotjr Excellekcy, — ^We, the unden>igned Native Inhabitants of Poona, 
beg respectfully to appioach your Excellency on the eve of your depaiture 
from amongst us, not merely to express a foimal Fai’ewell, hut to conxey 
to your Excellency some notion of the debt of giatitude which we feel our- 
selves to owe for the many pioofs we have received, both public and piivate, 

the presentation of a Gold Medil, which honors have as anauged by Goicin. 
inent, descended to his son Khan Bahadur Pad.«nji Pestanji; — ind tho giant of 
which was appioved of in the following toxms by Sir 0. Wood, Hei Majesty’s Seoio- 
tary of St^^e for India . — 

“ The zeal with which Mr. Postanji Sorabji and his son Mi. Padamji Postanji 
“ appear to have disohoaged theii duties to the State, and their loyalty to tho 
“ British Government during a lengthened peiiod of eerrico, and especially tlio 
“ fidelity with which they fulfilled their engagements dnnng the late disturb- 
“ ances, ap'pear to me to be very suitably acknowledgetl in the permission to assume 
** the Honorary Title of “ Khan Bahadur,” and in the presentation of a Medal,” 

On this occasion their Friend* in Poona, Bombay, Ahmednoggai, Jaulna, 
Nowsari, sent congiatulatory addresses, and raisod a Testimonial Fund which, with 
their own largo donation was invested for the support of a charitable Dispensary, 
designated the “Khan Bahadur Pestanji Sorabji’s Poona Charitable Dispensaiy.” 

Bahadur Pestanji Sorabji died in 1861, at the ago of 71. His son, Khan 
Bahadur Padamji Pestauji, besides the abovementioned honois oonfeii’ed by 
Government, is a Fellow of the University of Bombay, a Municipal Commiaeioner for 
the City of Poona, and a Member of the Local Funds Committee. He also enjoys the 
important privilege oonfeiied by Section 22 of Act VIII of 1859, which gianlb]|ox- 
emptiou to the seleotod few hom appealing in peiwu in a Couit of Law. 
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of your JG\ceilcncy ’s regal'd for the Natives of Ihis countiy, and yonr tdiicere 
■wishes for their advancement and general welfare. 

Thiity-thi’ee years ago your Excellency entered upon an honorable, 
though arduous, career in this Presidency ; and fi'om that time^to the pre- 
sent j on have constantly manifested a dcsiie to become acquainted, as far 
as possible, with the languages, the manners, the customs, the leligiont,, 
and even the prejudices of the people among whom you were called to 
labour ; and obtaining a rare and extensive knowledge upon these and'kindiud 
subjects, your Excellency bao been enabled to govern ns> with an intelli- 
gence which it needed only your singleness of purpose, and resolution to do 
what was right, to produce practical results of the greatest value and most 
extensive application. 

By consistently and continuously befriending and encouraging Native 
Education, your Excellency has appbed a lever, which must ere long, as 
moie and more power can be brought to bear on it, have the effect 
of imsuig the bulk of the people of tins great countiy, into position 
wheie the light of real knowledge, of tmth, and of progress, may 
shine upon them. The gTeat results, already obtained, are a sign not to 
be mistaken, of the still gu eater lesults which shall bo. And here we must 
not oimt to mention, that we owe your Excellency thanks for the gi'eat in- 
terest you took in, and the enoouragemeut you gave to, the advancement of 
the study of Oriental Literature. 

Upon the important work of Female Education in this Presidency yonr 
Excellency has bestowed special attention, and it must be a subject of sin- 
cere pleasure and gratification to yonr Excellency ( as it is to us ) that this 
great movement, with which the liighest and best interests of the com- 
munity are inseparably connected, has made, and is making, steady pro- 
gress, not only throughout this Presidency, but generally throughout 
Indio. It will not soon be forgotten that your Excellency has been pleased, 
on numerous occasions, to give up much of your valuable time in attend- 
ing the examinations of Girls’ Schools, in addressing words of encourage- 
ment to the pupils and supporters of these institutions, and in impressing 
upon all,— both by word and example, — the importance of the movement, 
and the imporUmce of perseveiing in it. 

And here, your Excellency wUl pardon ns, if we ask permission to tender 
- our most sincere thanks to Lady Frere, for the part she has taken in this, 
perhaps the most important of all the means now in operation for the 
ivgeucration of Indio. 



riioro is yet nnothor way in. whicli your Excellency lias encouraged 
uduLAtion, and for whicli our beat tlianks are due. Your Excellency has 
iftpumied Yatives of India to numerous posts oi high bonour imder your 
noveriunent, to Judgeship'5 ol the High Court, to Assi'staut Judgeships, to 
Jiidgf ship'5 of Small Cause Court, to he Settlement Ofiicers, Hevenue Officers, 
Magistrates, As'si&tant Supeimteudeuts of Pohee, &c., and hus heiebj 
decLired, in the most palpable niamier, that if natives are qualified for such, 
and similtir posts, their claims for employment u lU rec( ive full and ample 
consideiation, — in the spiiit of the assmaiice to this effect given in the 
Proclamation of Her Must tiracions Majesty the Queen, which in this, as 
in aU other points you have endeavoured laithfuUy and consistently to 
cairy out. 

But not only in the matter of Education has your Excellency striven to 
improve the condition of the pecjple of India. You have fostered the estab- 
lishment of works of pubhc utility, and have encouraged the erection and 
endowment of many institutions, hosputals, and asjdums, for the alleviation 
of the di-itresscs of the suffering and the poor. Under your auspices the 
piinciplo of Municipal government, acted upon from remote antiquity in 
Ilua land, hut which hod ti’om vaiious ciicuuistances fallen long since into 
very geneial disuse, has been re-intiuduced into se\eial of tlie towns of tiie 
Presidency. In short, wherever and whenexer an opportunity has pre- 
sented itself to your ExceUency lor the doing of any act, whereby the condi- 
tion of the natives of this < ountiy could be amelioiated or improved, your 
Exadlencj has never hesitated to embrace the opportumty, and to turn it 
to the best account. 

llie Inhabitantd of Poona have espedal reason to congratulate your Ex- 
ctlleuey, and themsdve®, on the establishment of the Deccan College, the 
Engineering College, the David Bassoon IIo.spitnl, and the Infirm Asjlum, 
the projio&ed new IVator IVorks, and various other woiks cnnipleled, or in, 
progress, which owe their existence eitlier to the uctiou of your Exetdlency’s 
govermuent, or to the munificence of pri\ ate individuals encouraged and 
supported by your ExceUeucy; and to mark our sense of the speeial 
obligations under which 3 onr Excellencj ’s kindiiebs hus placed us, — ^the 
Inhalfltants of Poona, — we have set on foot a movement for the jierpetuation 
of your ExceUencjr’s memory in this dty, by the e-.lahh'hment of a scholar- 
ship in the Poona Civil Engineering College, in connection with your 
ExccUeacy’s name.*- 

The total amounl suffscnlwd f 01 this pni pone -n as Ks. 7,600 -which has liPtn 
invested in Pour perconb Gtovernmenfc Paper, This Schohiship, hs. 1^,*) per 
month, _ is tenable Im one vear and is confened on tlio Btuiitat who obtains moat 
maikb in the Fii^t Examination in Civil Engmeciing. 
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Jt IS Aviti feelings of soiTow that we contemjJate the pio&pect of the 
speedj teriumafion of your Excellonoj ’& kind and heneficcul rule, a rule 
which has had the effect of steadily uicietising^ the ottachment of the Chiefs 
and people ol this Piesidency to 3 our Eseeheuty personally, and to the Go- 
veinnient of Her Most Gracious Ma]esty the Queen, \vhieh 30U have so 
faithfully and wuithiiy adininiiteied. We aie, neveitheh s-., cheeied hy 
the refleetiou that ui the position jou ivill occup}' as a hleinbei of the Indian 
Coiuial in Enghmd, 30U u lU continue to be connected with our wunhy; 
and yc aie sure that 3 ou y ill 4ilv ays have iNmkiests at heait, and vill 
endeavour to hnthfi them to the utmost extent ol your gieat powers. 

It 13 our earnest piayer that the da3’-9 of your relirtmeiit, after youi 
yeois of assiduous labour, mA3’’ be nian3 , that 3 our Excellency and Lady 
Frere with the meinbtis of youi icspected l.miily ma3' he hlesbcd -with 
health and happmess; that in appieeiation of the gnat results of your Ex- 
cellency’s government hcic, our Most Giacious >Sovereign may he pleased to 
continue to shower fovours and hononis u])oii 3 on ; and that when 3’-our rate 
is completely run, you may leccive horn our common Father and God 
the rewards which all the follow eis of all the v.uious faiths, of this vast 
emphe, believe to wait upon the good and the viituous, and e^pe(’ially uiion 
those who, being rulers, have, like your Excelltney, txeited themselves 
steadily and pei'seveiingly to forward the best inteiests of those committed 
to their charge* 

His Excellency Sir H. B. E. Ercro replied . — 

Kliau Bahadur Padamji Peslanji and GEitTLnMnN, — T thank 
you kindly for your Address to me. AVheml w^as Iasi amongst you 
I had not expected to bo able to visit Pooim again, but busiucss of 
importance connected w'ilh the growth of this rapidly iucreawng 
station required my presence, aud 1 am glad of the opportunity 
thus offered me of thanking you for this groat proof of your good 
■wnll. However flattering may bo the views you hA\e taken of what 
I have been able lo accomplish, you have not, 1 may assure you, 
over-estimated the earnestness of my desire to be of real and per- 
manent service to the community you represent, and among whom 
so large a portion of my ofilcial life has been passed. 

I am glad that you have given such prominence to the sub- 
ject of education, for though many have been able to render more 
personal service than 1 have done in the cause of education, I can 



a'ssure you no one efoiimaie^ more highly than I do its importance 
as regards the ad v^an cement of the people of this country. You 
rightly speak of education in its ■widest sense as ennobling and as 
furnishing useful training of e\ery kind which can impro've the in- 
tellect, the heart, or even the critical powers of man ; and it is, as 
bearing more or less upon every respect and variety of true educa- 
tion in its most comprehensive sense, that I attach a particular 
value to the view you express regarding female education and that 
I would beg to thank you in Lady Prere’s name as well as in my 
own, for what you say of our share in promoting ii . As I once be- 
fore reminded you, I can remember the first native lady in Bombay 
who could speak and read a little English, and I can recollect the 
time when your excellent friend, the late Mr. James Mitchell, 
opened the first school for teaching little girls in this city of Poona 
to read and write their own Marathi language. This school he al- 
lowed me to visit with many a careful charge that I would not say 
anything about it which could attract general attention to his at- 
tempt, lest suspicion and prejudice should be aroused and the good 
work be Iiindered. I remember at the time being told in answer 
to my enquiry, from more than one rospociahle Bralimin of my 
acquaintance, that a few Brahmin ladies of high rank could be 
found who could road and ■write, but that it was not a subject to be 
talked about, for that reading and writuig were not generally con- 
sidered such desirable accomplishments for women, that thoir pos- 
session by the ladies of any respectable family would be readily 
admitted in conversation with a casual acquaintance. How much 
your own public feeling has changed in that respect you all know. 
Female schools for all classes are now to be met with in Poona, 
and many of the upper classes have their girls taught at homo. In 
the present scarcity of female loachers, the knowledge thus acquir- 
ed is generally of necessity very elementary, but T feel assured 
much will soon be done to supply this want, and lhat the spread of 
education among the women of Poona, and of "Western India 
genemlly, will be quite as rapid and as important, in all useftil re- 
sults, as among the men. It has ojften been remarked that this 
will be, in fact, but a return to ancient habits in which the men of 
olden times showed more true wisdom than their descendants 
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unlosg all liislory itiislpaib. A's tlic ladies of aucloui Tudia, of Syria, 
and Persia con^^idorod loarniiii^ and literary accf>niplislinientB no 
uufemininc attributes, but rather as nocos&aiy marks of true no- 
bility of rank and ebaracter, li is, no aro assured, a comparatively 
modern innovation in India wbieli would sbut up the women of 
auy noble house or debar them all mental culture ; and the Hindus 
and Pajseea who would educate the women of their faniiliosi so as 
to fit them to come out and intlnonco society, as do their sisters in 
the Western world, are more true to the ancient tradition of their 
race than those who would perpetuate the later innovation of fe- 
male seclusion. In this respect I cannot hut regard as most im- 
portant the change in the habits of Ibe upper ^classes of native 
society here and in Bombay, which many may perhaps regard as 
superficial and of little moment. Lady Erero and I both cherish 
a pleasing recoil octiou of tho first great entertainment given hy 
any native gentleman on this side of India at which some of tho 
guests accompanied i ho G-overnor and his wife, Sir George and 
Lady Arthur, and were presented to the wife of the host and to 
the other ladies of the family. Our host of that evening has since 
then bceu equally tried in the highest prosperity and in much 
domestic affliction and adversity, and has been equally beloved 
and respected in eiery condition of life. Hho has taken am active 
share in promoting and suggesting deeds of thoughtful, unselfish, 
and largo-hearted benevolouco which will, I am ])erBuadod, preserve 
the names of herself, her husband, amd children, not only in written 
history, but in popular tradition, as among tho benefactors of their 
kind. But I liavo often thought that tho innovation In social 
customs in which she took part so many years ago will not prove 
the smallest, nor tho least important among the good and wise 
deeds with which her memory will bo associated. Others aro now 
following the example then set, and wo have of late seen native 
ladies do the honours of their parents’ and husbands’ homes with a 
grace and dignity which make ns still more lament the custom 
which has so long debarred them from what seems to bo their 
natural inflnenco in society. I fool sure, gentlemen, that it is from 
v«^e feeling that you prominently noticed this subject in your 
pasting address, and it is assuredly in no spirit of trifling that I 
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BOW dwell on it in repljinii to you, but from a deep and scrioii'^ 
comiciion of ilio cvic'ut to wliicb tliib subject of female educaiioa 
ali’oeta our apprccialiou of Oriental babitu and cbaracter. Xou will 
more clearly and easily flee tliis influence among tlio simplest and 
rouglipst of our race than the more cultivated and jtolisbed ; but 
from tbe peer in bis palace to tbe peasant in bis cottage you will 
find tbrvt Englisbmen generally regard, as a being of a lower order, 
that man wbo treats bis wife as a drudge or an inferior, and Ibey 
take for granted that be wbo confessoa to feel no true respect for 
bis own wife can be worthy of but little respect bunsolf. On tbo 
other band, whatever bis prejudices the average Englishman is in- 
stanlly struck with a feeling of real sympathy for any one whom 
be dif.covers to possess tbe same feelings in bis domestic rolation« 
which actuate himself with a belief that of the many fruitful sources 
of prejudice which have proNCuiod tbo East and the West from 
nndorslaiiding each othci, few have been more pel out than those 
customs i;vhich led Europeans to imagine that you do not regard 
the fairest portion of eroation with the same respect and admira- 
tion as wo do, and which ilius make Europeans shy to confess to 
yon how' largely the civilising and humanising element of female 
influence guides and elevates our own ‘W’estotn civiLsalioii. I haie 
listened^with peculiar pleasure to that part of your addx’css which 
connects my name with tho municipal imjirovomonts of Poona. In 
the monuments of private munificence and public spirit which wo 
see springing up around ns, I can claim no share beyond what may 
belong to warm sympathy with their objects and a corresponding 
readiness to aflbrd any aid wluch they might require from Govern- 
ment, but I shall ever take a deep interest in the municipal im- 
provements of Poona. Tho extent of what has been already done 
may bo underrated by those who do not, as T do, recollect Poona 
in the days when no wheel eari’iage could pass through the siroots, 
and when the Governor Sir Eobert Grant had to return the ^isils 
of the Sirdars on horseback. In any point of view, however, it is 
clear that Poona has far outgrown its present municipal organisa- 
tion, and I am glad to believe that there are tho materials available 
for providing an enlarged and improved municipal organisation 
which shall do for Poona what is being done on a far larger scale 
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and witli every promise of success in Bombay, and tliai Go-vern- 
moJit will slxori Iv be enabled to do all that Government can do by 
placing effectual means of self-improvement in your own hands. 
It is truly a gigantic work, but your difficulties will only increase 
by delay, anff I can answer for my colleagues in the Government, 
that the good work will have ihoir energetic support when I am 
gone. Bor the good wishes willi which your Address corwludes, 
allow me on behalf of Lady Brore as well as of myself to offer you 
our hearty and very sincere thanks. We shall over look back on 
the days we have sponi in Poona as among the hajipiost of our lives, 
and wherever wo go we shall over feel the warmest interesl in its 
pi’osperity, nor cease to pray that the blessings ot i rutli, of peace, 
and of righteousness may ever more and more abide in this land. 





[ Bomhay, 11th Fthuary 1SG7. ] 
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A Public meeting — whicb. bad been convened by the Sbenff 
Viuayakrik) Vagude\ aji Esquire, on tbe receipt of a numerously sign- 
ed requisition — was bold in tbe Town Hall, for tbe purpose of 
taking steps with a \ iew to bonouring Ilis Ei.ecllcncy dir Homy 
Bartlo Erero on ibo occasion of bis departure from Bombay. 

The Ho:rouiiAnTji A. J. nu^TBU, in taking the chair, said : — 

Gemlemb:?!, — I thank you most cordially lor the honour you have done 
me iu calling me to pieside at this impoitant and influential meetiug. I 
cannot, however, refram from expressing my regiet that I am so ill-adapted 
for oocupjing the position, and I trust you will all beheve that this is not 
intended os a mere common foim of apology on my pait, but as an hone it, 
heartfelt expression of my feeling of beiug unfitted for occup,\ mg bO pi emi- 
nent a place. We are met together in connection with the aiipioachmg de- 
parture from this countiy of His Excellency 8ir Bartle Freie, to consider 
the propiiety of giving public expression to our feelings of respect lor his 
personal, and admiration of his pubhc character, and also to decide in what 
form it is most fitting to give expiession to these feelings. On the first 
of th^ points I am sure there will he only one unanimous opinion, that it 
is most fitting and right that we should publicly acknowledge his eminent 
services — that it is not only fitting and right, but a duty we owe aa much 
to society and to the public interests of tliis countiy Ob to Sir Bartle Freic, 
that before bidding him farewell, we should puhhcly mark our sense of the 
good he has done to the country, in his different capacities of a public sei- 
vaut, a statesman, and a ruler, by voting him an address ex[iressive of out 
sentiments of respect and admiration for his person aud character and such 
other memorial ns to this meeting may seem host. Gentlemen, it ib for you 
to decide what form that memorial shall take. I am suie that all are actu- 
ated by the same earnest debue to do that which is moot hkelv to he at the 
same time pleasing to His Excellency and gratifj mg to the people of Bom- 



rny, ami iliat any onp of us will be'williug to sink Lis ovm oinmous m tLi'> 
nutlor, it'tlwy are found to be at -vaii-tnce with the g-eucral voice. Gentle- ' 
ii'cn, it niin' well and truthfully be said that Ilis Evrellency has already 
]t>ir]K'tuatcd hiH mine by his deeds, tlut it has been written ^ on the im- 
inorfal pai'e of bi^to^y— and that in erecting a statue in his honour or 
otherwi'^e handing dow'n to posterity some token conimemorative of his rule, 
we are only ^pving a mere local character to the memorial, while his name 
and his deeds occupy an important place in the annals of the country. But 
it is not that his name will in any way become more familiar in consequence 
of there being such a memorial of him — it is not tliat it requires such a me- 
morial to save it from being forgotten — ^but because it is due to ourselves 
and the public interests of the country that services such as his, should be 
specially and fittingly recogniaed, and any such recognition must of neces- 
sity be of a local character. Gentlemen, there are in this hall, and in and 
arovmd this building, statues of many of this country’s great men, the 
hlarquis of Cornwallis, the Marquis of Wellesley, Mountstuart Elphinstone, 
tSr John Malcolm, Lord Elphinstone and others^, of whom it may justly be 
said that their statues have done nothing to perjietuate their names, as these 
arc almost better known in England than they are in this country. Their 
names and their deeds are the property and the pride of the Empire — it is 
only these pieces of well-cut atone which are the property of the Municipal- 
ity of Bombay. The monuments of the men are their deeds — ^the statues 
are merely tokens of afiectionate remembrance on the part of the people of 
Bombay And, gentlemen, any statue we may erect in honour of Sir Bartle 
Frere wdll in tlie same way only serve as a token of the grateful appreciation 
in which he^ is held by this people. His name rests on higher grounds — ^the 
services he has rendered to the country; hut it io well that we should so 
evince our affidion, and that a memorial of him should take its place beside 
the statues of the great men of tormer times, to show to the generations to 
tome that w o were able to aijpreciate and xmderstnnd such services as those 
which Hia Excellency has rendered to the country. It would he out of 
place for me to enter into any details of his public career, as this falls 
within the province of those gentlemen who will address you in reference 
to the different propositions that will be brought forward ; hut before mak- 
ing way for them I may be permitted to say that it is not only in his public 
mid official capacity that His Exeelleiicy has deserved well of this country. 
He is not more honoured and esteemed as a statesman, and as an eminently 
puintitaking, conscientious, firm, and unflinching ruler, than as the possess- 
or of most kind and warm sympathies, as courteous and affable to all 
who have occaition to communicate with him, and ever ready and anxious 
not only to further the general advancement of the country, hut to seciuc 



& high tone to the moral and intellectual character of aociety generally* 
' While it ifc his public character, his ability, decision, honesty of pui pose that 
bga made his name great as a statesman and ruler, it is his excellence as a 
member, and as the head of society in this place, that has earned for him the 
esteem and affection of this community. 

The Hoxoubablb Luteltoit Holyoaie Baycby, Adyocatb Gbebrab, 
in proposing the hrat resolntion, spoke as follows ; — 

Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen, — It is with peculiar pleasure, but with 
the utmost diffidence and distrust os to my power to do justice to the theme, 
that at the request of the Committee I rise to propose for your adoption a 
resolution by which we intend to testify to the worth of the pubhc serrices 
of our departing Governor. This, Sir, is not the time at which to enter into 
any lengthened address, but I must ask your kind attention during a few 
mmutes while I pass in review that brilliant career which to the regret of all 
in Bombay, and especially to ourselves, is so shortly to terminate in the 
course of a few days. Mr. Frere was appointed in 1833, and he arrived 
about September m the foUo'^ing year. In 1835 he received his first appoint- 
ment at Poona. In 1837 he was appointed imder the Eevenue Commis- 
sioner of the Northern Koucan, and he had the opportunity of seeing the 
early portion of that great work, the Bevenue Survey and Settlement, carried 
out under one of the distinguished persona who had originated it, I mean 
Mr. Ramsay. In 1842, on the arrival of Sir George Arthur as Governor of 
Bombay, Mr. Frere was selected as Private Secretary. The school which 
that was, was an admirable one for enabling him to see the inner working 
of the various departments of Government, and there is no doubt that he 
took every advantage of the opportunities which were thus brought before 
him. But in reviewing his public career, I cannot refrain from making 
one passing allusion to that happy attachment which, 1 believe, sprang up 
beneath the walls of Parell, that happy attachment which ripened into a 
atill happier alliance which, whatever blessings it may have brought, and 
blessings they unquestionably have been without number to Mr, Frere 
during the whole of his married life, has given such inestimable benefits to 
the society of this Presidency since the happy day when the kind, the 
courteous, the hospitable, the sympathising, the social-hearted Lady Frere 
first stepped under the lofty portals of Parell as the wife of His Excellency 
the Governor. Mr, Frere remamed in the position of Private Secretary un- 
til 1846. In that year he took his furlough to England and he remained 
there for about a couple of years, when, after his return to this country, he 
was appointed by the Govei-nor, Sir George Clerk, to the responsible 
SO 



position of Resident at the Court of Sattara. * Here, Sir, for the first 
time was a fitting opportunity for the display of those qualities which aie 
so peculiarly the chaincterLstics of Sir Bartle Frere. He arrived soon after 
hi3 appointment j and in a short time the Rajah Appa Saheb diedj I think 
tm the 5th or the 8th of Apiil 1848. It is, not my intention to enter upon 
or invite you foi one moment to discuss the pomts which arose upon the 
death of that individual. I only allude to the subject for the purpose of re- 
minding- j ou, and especially those of my native friends who ore here present, 
that it was not in consequence of anything that Mr. Frere wrote or suggest- 
ed that the annexation which subsequently took place can be tiaced in the 
slightest degree. He minuted, and his minutes are on record and open to 
most of us, and he was extremely cautious to prevent as far as he possibly 
could the Home authorities from acting in such a manner as might he cal- 
culated to suggest an endeavour to obtam territory which the British Go- 
vernment had no right to, aud when eventually, I thinlc, in 1849, the noti- 
fication was published declaring tiiat temtory had lapsed, and that it had 
became part and parcel of the British dommiojiB in this country, Mr. Frere 
continued to exercise the pow er at Sattara under the new name of CJommis- 
eioner. He was appointed to that office by the then Governor, Lord Falk- 
land, whose words upon the subject of Mr. Frere’s qualifications I will give 
in his own language. In his Minute dated tlie 18th April 1849, the Right 
Honourable Tiscount Falkland thus wrote: — “ I propose, as the beat means 
of managing the Sattara State, for the present, during what may be called 
its period of transition from a separate government to a regulation province, 
that Mr. Frere, the present Resident, whose intelligence, abihty, and 
acquirements, as weU as his personal knowledge of the family of the late 
Rajah, and thorough acquaintance with the affiiirs of the State, peculiarly 
quahfying him for the discharge of the duties which, on this position, will 
devolve to him, he appointed Commissioner, to exercise, subject immediately 


Sir George Clerk’s Minute was to the following effect; — 

** It is advisable, I think, that on the departme of Colonel James Ontram the 
Rwidency of Sattara should be in the hands of an able civilian. Incalculable 
good might be done there by a discreet and sealous man, competent to advise and 
instruct the Rajah on matters of civil administration, and state economy. • * • 
So conduct this work we require an officer of judgment, abilhy, and zeal, one who 
has devoted attention to, and had experience in questions r^iardlog the revenuo 
and judioial as well as general administiation of States. The person whom I bars 
selected for the duties, and who is, I believe, excellently qualified to diaohaige them 
is Mr* H. B. B. Fiere, I propose therefore to appoiut him Bicsident at Sattara.” 
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to Government, the whole civil anthonty of the State.” Sir, this is a 
hig'h opinion given by a distinguished Officer upon an equally distinguished 
man. Mr. Frere discharged with the most perfect satisfaction to his 
employers the affiurs of the Sattara State till 1850, and m that year Viscount 
Falkland who was still the Governor of Bombay, nominated him, v hen he 
was a civihan of fifteen or sixteen years’ standmg, to the higher office of 
Commissioner ofSmd. That appomtment as is tv ell known received the 
most mtense opposition from two civil members of the Bombay Council, 
but in spite of that opposition, Lord Falkland kept his own and eventually, 
I think in December of that year, the sanction of the Couit of Directors 
was received to Mr. Frere’s appomtment to hind.* 'What he did dunng the 
many years of his administration of that province is well known to every 
one, and I need not allude in detail to the improvement, development, and 
consolidation which was effected under Mr. Frere’s regime. On ainvinghe 
found himself responsible for the Government of an immense territory, of a 
territory with inhabitants numbering upwards of six milhons, a territory 
which was in point of size considerably larger than England and Wales. 
I need do nothing more than allude to the inigation w orks, to the works 
connected with the harbour of Karachi, and the other works which are too 
numerous here to mention, which were not merely planned, but which were 
carried out under the active co-operation of Mr. Frere. Indeed, Sir, I have 
not heard any one either deny or suggest any doubt as to the perfect success, 
the extreme brilliancy of Mr. Frere’s administration of Sind. Sir, in 1856, 


* Visoount Falkland’s Minute on the subject was as follows; — 

It is at all times easier to analyse, as my Hon’ble Colleagues ( Messrs J. P. 
Willoughby and D. A. fiUne, ) have done on the present occasion, the qualificationb 
of any individual v ho may he selected to fill an important post, than to determine 
justly between the comparative pretensions of the vaiious parties who may not be 
deemed ineligible for, or be considered entitled to aspire lo it. This duty devolves 
on me, I have endeavoured most earnestly to perform it scrupulously in the case 
of Mr. Frere, and others whose claims to the distinction of being sent to Sind 
might he supposed equally strong with his. 

But the Commissionership in Sind requiies an union and balance of qua]ifica-> 
tions which in my opinion are not possessed in a hke degree by any Member of tbs 
Civil Service senior to that gentleman, who is a civilian of sixteen year’s stand 
ing ; and whose firmness of purpose, miid disposition, and conciliatojy manners, 
cannot bus insure for him in the exercise of his official functions the leady co-opera* 
tion and respect of the military authorities, in a greater degiee tlian mere seniority 
eonld be productive of such desirable results.” 
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^Iien lie Iiad resided in 8ind for about six years, lie ^vent to England on bis 
medical furious;!!. The Per'iian War broke out and induced lilr. Prere to 
return eailier than he had anticipated. He ai rived m JBombay in the latter 
j)ortion of 1837, and he had barely reached ICaracbi in the following' month 
of May to resume his office ns luler of the principality, when he received 
intelligence of the outbieak of Meerut and the maich of the revolting sepoys 
u])on Delhi : in fact, that the whole of India w as in a flame. Sir, I feel 
quite unnecessary to dilate upon the eminent services which were reiTdered by 
jMr. Fi'ere in the course of that feaiful cii>3ia. ith his thorough knowledge 
of the native character, a knowledge acquired especially in Sind duiing the 
six years of his previous happy leign, he trusted the people of Sind and the 
people trusted him. You know that acting upon his own responsibility and 
I believe w ithout consulting the Government of Bombay he despatched troops 
in the first instance to Sir John Lawrence in the Panjaub and afterwaids 
when revolt broke out in the Bombay Presidency, and especially at Kola- 
poor, he almost denuded hmiself of European troops and despatched 
towards the south all the available European troops under his command 
retaining only a mere handful and one regiment of, I think, the 3rd Bombay 
Light Infantry. Then when dissatisfaction appeared among two of the na- 
tive infantry regiments which were stationed at Karachi, the revolt was 
immediately suppiessed with a firm and decisive hand, and the mutineers 
were at once punished. This bold and energetic conduct of Mr. Frere was 
patent to the eye of every intelligent observer, and I need scarcely remind 
•you that after his great public services during the mutinies he received, in 
February 1858, the thanks of both Houses of Parliament. Lord'Panmure 
in moving the vote in the House of Lords, and in mentioning pointedly the 
services of Mr. Frere, says : “ It is certain that there is no man to whom 
India owes a deeper debt of gratitude.” In the following year, I think 
in April 1859, Lord Derby mode a farther explanation of the services of Mr. 
Frere on the occasion of the second vote of thanks, and about the same time 
Mr. Frere received the well-meiited distinction of tlie Ci'vil Knighthood of 
the Companionship of the Bath. In October 1859, iSir Charles Wood, the 
Secretary of State for India, nominated Sir Bortle Frere to a place in the 
Coimcil of the Governor General, Sir Baitle proceeded to Calcutta to pei- 
form his arduous duties there, and he obtained for the first time a knowledge j 
of practical working of the whole machinery of that vast body, the Govern- ‘ 
ment of India. He became, as most of you are aware, the intimate and 
trusted IHend of the late Lord Canning, and after His Lordship's return to 
luB native country, he became the equally trusted adviser of his successor 
Lord Elgin. We now approach the time in which he became more immedi- 
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ately connected witli onr Presidency, and it was in March 1802 that Her 
Majesty the Queen, acting doubtless on the advice of the Secretary of State 
and the other ministers, appointed Sir Bortle Frere to the Government of 
the Presidency. He amved here as many of us recollect towards the close 
of the following month of April, and his qualiticalions on taking np Govern- 
ment here were perfectly unrivalled. His knowledge of the native language, 
the knowledge which he had acquired of the native habits of the inner life 
of the lyots of the Maratha districts, the knowledge acquired by hrm durirrg 
the time he filled srrbordinate offices in the Mofussil, the knowledge acquired 
by him during the whole of his administration in the departments of the 
Bombay Government during the three years he was Private Secretary to Sir 
George Arthur, added also to his knowledge of the actual administration 
acquired first as Heeident and afterwards as Commissioner in Sattara, a 
knowledge which became increased and of a much more varied aspect when 
he became the Rrrler of the fine and rising province of Sind — these afforded 
him an experience which I apprehend no previous Governor of Bombay ever 
had. On his arrival, Sir Bartle Frere returned to this Presidency with a 
reputation aecond to no Indian statesman of his time, and I ask you V'hether 
these five years’ administration of the affinrs of this Presidency has not 
thoroughly justified and maintained it ? I leave to others who may follow 
me the pleasing task of dwelling in detail upon the unprecedented progress 
in education, in public works in this Presidency during the last five years, 
his encouragement of the univerrity and of schools both in Bombay and in 
Poona and elsewhere. I however cannot forbear to notice a hat may be 
called the gift of the Municipal Act,’and the invitation thereby given to the 
citizens of Bombay to discuss the municipal affairs connected v ith their ov n 
city with pei’fect freedom and honesty. Ton will appreciate, and especially 
natives here present will appi'eciate, his due recognition of the right of na- 
ti^ves of tjhis coimtry to take part in the legislative and judicial functions of 
the State, and I will ask you whether a finger can be inised up and point eil 
ogninst one single nomination by Sir Bortle Frere of any of the natives, not 
only of this city but also of the Deccan and Sind, to such high and responsi- 
ble positions, I cannot fail to notice, as connected with his pubho services, 
his constant desii’e and his endeavour to see everything with his own eyes ; 
and his progpress through different parts of the Presidency, his vaiious in- 
terviews, in which his knowledge of the language and character was of the 
utmost impoitance, with the Princes, Cliiefs, and Sirdars of the country, and 
his Durbars were events of the highest political value. And 1 call upon j’ou 
all to keep in mind his courtly and chivalrous bearing, his firmness, Iris de- 
cision, and his tenacity of will, and in fact the possession of all those quali- 
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ues wluch led an able wiiter* to say, and in my humble judgment to hay 
’\Mth peifect correctness, that Sir Bartle Frere belongs to a lace of men well 
nigh estmct in modem days. Shall the inhabitants of Poona, aye and of 
Smd, be allowed to offer their respectful homage to Sir Bartle Frere on his 
ap]>roaching depaiture; and shall tlie citizens of Bombay, where he has 
resided so long, abstain from offering him a similar testimonial ? I appre- 
hend not. Let us do all we legitimately can ; let us give honour to whom 
honour is most unquestionably due, for I beheve from the time*^ of Sir 
Oeoige Oxenden, who was Governor of Bombay so far hack as 1066 down 
to the time of Sir George Clerk, our last and most excellent and most revered 
ruler, between whom we have the names of Jonathan Duncan and Mount- 
stuart Elphinstone, who looks down upon us os portrayed by the classic 
chisel of Chauntrey, of Sir John Malcolm, of Sir Eobert Grant, and of Lord 
Llphinstone, who also faces us as delineated by the sculptor Foley, I appre- 
hend that no Governor of Bombay m that long hst has ever performed the 
high duties which have heal cast upon him with such entile satisfaction as 
has Sir Bartle Frere ', and I apprehend that no man has exercised more 
faithfrdly the duties entrusted to him — ^those high and sacred duties entrust- 
ed to him by his God and by his Queen, — and I call upon you therefore to 
receive and to carry the resolution which has been placed in my hands, 
nz, — “ That the pubhc services of Sir Bartle Frere during his career in 
India deserve the giateftd recognition and commemoration of the people of 
Bombay.” 

* The Honourable T. J. Hovdl-Thuilow, Private Secietary to the lalo Jlovemor 
Eeneial, Earl Elgin, and Author of ‘The Company and the Crown.’ At page 45 
of his work, Mr, Thuilow thus writes; — 

“ In 1861, ill-health a second time compelled Sir George Clerk’s resignation, 
and then it was Sir Chailes "Wood made perhaps his happiest appointment. To 611 
the vacant throne, a man was chosen known to all in India as a pattern of vi* 
gorous intelhgent reffnement. A civilian of Bombay extraction, whose ideas Lad 
been enlarged by experience in Bengal, be had become Loid Elgin’s senior Coun- 
cillor. Throughout the trying times of 1867, he had displayed a couiage only 
exceeded hy his mode''ty, and lempcied by his chivalry’to natives of all creeds and 
■classes. Sir Henry Bartle Edward Frere belonged to a race of men wellnigh 
extinct in modem days. To oourLly bearing, and all that faboinates the eye, he 
added a facility of thought clothed in simplest language that failed to bring convic- 
tion. But beneath his smooth and silky touch and style, there lurked a ffrmness of 
decision and tenacity of will which natives seemed to learn by intuition. Arriving 
at his post, he found a practised Council, well composed, and in Sir WiUiam Bose 
Mansfield, the Oommander-in'Chief, he had a colleague who, with management, was 
prioelewB. ’* 
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Sir Jamseiji Jejrebhov, in seconding the resolution said . Mr. CBnir^ 
' rn^n and Gentlemen — It is ■with peculiar pleasure that I rise to second tlie 
motion ■which has been proposed. I have had the honour of an uninterrupted 
friendship with our excellent departing Governor for many yeaas, indeed 
ever since the \eiy day on which he fiist lauded m this country. I have 
been, theiefore, a spectator of his career — and not an uninterested one — from 
its very commencement to the present time. That coieer, itis appaientto 
the world, has been both biilliant and successful, and identified in a singular 
and strikmg manner uith gcneial progress, and more especially "With the 
progress of the poor, and the classes -who are not unfiequently oveilooked. 
But, Mr. Chairman, it is not my intention to take up the time and weary 
the attention of the meeting by attempting to enlarge upon topics of geneial 
policy or of government, topics more or less patent to all, and "w hich have 
received, and are receivmg, appiopiiate treatment from gentlemen, far more 
competent and able to treat of them than I can he ; hut I do feel that it "wiU 
not be deemed out of place if I make a few remarks upon certain character- 
istic traits of the Governor we are about to lose, being such as I can bear 
personal testimony to- Perhaps no one has had more or greater proofs than 
myself of His Excellency's kindness of heart, his conahatmg manners, hia 
uu'willingness to offend even the prejudices of the people among whum he 
lived, his perfect upiightness, his strict impartiality, his firmness of p'urpose 
in all cases where pnnciple was involved, his earnestness and zeal in the dis- 
charge of 'what he felt to he his duty, as 'w ell as his utter freedom from 
anything like exclusiveness : qualities which have won for him the respect- 
ful affection of the people of this Presidency, and have gained for him the 
universal popularity which he enjoys at the present moment. Popularity 
resting upon bases such as these, does not fall to the lot of every Governor 
of a Presidency, but the jjossession of it cannot, I think, fail to be to its pos- 
sessor a source of happiness of a very pure and exalted kind. It will not 
•soon be forgotten that the reform in municipal government, earned out under 
the auspices of His Excellency, is really a return to the most anrient usages 
of the country in this respect ; and the people being eminently conservative 
— though not, as is commonly supposed, averse to change if they see it 
means progress or improvement — ^have been thus gratified in a twofold way, 
first, by the very fact of ancient usage being restored ; and, secondly, by the 
practical assurance thus received that the British Government, reiiresented 
by His Excellency, is desirons that the natives of this land should enjoy 
privileges of self-government, not only such as few conquered countries 
have ever been allowed to enjoy, but also such as the people of many States 
nominally independent have wished and sighed for in vain. Itis needless 
for me to dwell upon the encouragement given by His Excellency to the 
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trading- interestd of this poit, in -wliich, however, his anxiety has been sho-wn 
that Bombay should reap the full benefit of the excellent position and other 
advantages with vthich iVature Las blessed her; upon the spread of educa- 
tion among the masses, which has been more marked during the tenure of 
office of our letiring Go-vemor, than in any former peiiod of similar dura- 
tion ; upon the great improvement and extension, dining the same interval, 
of the means of intercoramimieiition both by railway and telegraph; upon 
the development of the resources of the count ly, which has followed'' almost 
naturally upon iis being tapped hj" the great ti’unk lines. I can, liowever, 
recollect, and thot not many years ago, when there was a want of almost all 
of these things, and of many things besides, although of late we have got so 
accustomed to them, that they have already become to us almost like long 
standing institutions. ITost of the improvements above alluded to were in- 
deed inaugurated previous to our Governor’s coming amongst us ; yet tlie 
part he has taken in helping them forward to their present satisfactory and 
hopeful condition, has been a veiy important one; and on this account, as 
well as on account of the many virtue^ which liave shone out conspicuously 
in his character, throughout a long and sjilendid career, he deseiwea to be 
gratefully remembered in Bombay ; and it is only fitting that the obligations 
of the community to him should be recorded and handed dovm in some 
visible and tangible manner, to our children and children’s children, so that 
they may learn to honour him whom we of tliis generation have much cause 
to honour. I cannot help feeling that if my venerable father were this day 
alive, how gratified he would he to witness, and take part in the present 
movement. He numbered among his intimate friends Mr, Wfiliam.son 
Itamsay, for some time Secretary to Government in the Eevenue Depart- 
ment, and afterwards First Bevenue Commissioner, the immediate superior 
of Mr. (now Sir) Bartle Frere. My father, therefore, saw a good deal of 
Mr. Frere, and what he saw he respected and loved. Well do I remember 
a time, not long before his death, when, just after taking leave of Mr. Frere, 
on retiring to his room, affected even to tears by the depth of his emotion, 
he said what now seems almost to hove been prophetic, “ May God bless 
him : -would that they may make him some day a Governor ” 1 I beg, then, 
most heartily to second the proposition moved by the Honourable the 
Advocate General. 

The Hon’ble Mr. George Fog^o, in moving the second resolution, said — 
Sir, — If I apprehend rightly the spirit of this assembly we are met here to- 
day, Natives and Europeans, Soldiers and Civilians, Merchants and Traders, 
■with all our heart and mind and strength, to render honour to Sir Bartle 
Frere. On any other oevasion and under any other circumstances, more 
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€8pecially in. this hall, "where we ha\e so often been aammng listentrs to his 
eloquent and interesting addresses, it might well be thought stiange lu me to 
say, that 1 rejoice that llis Eicellency is not amongst us to-day, but I do so 
because his presence must of necessity have interfered w ith that free and 
enthubiastic expression of admiiation, esteem and regard, which we have 
already heard from you, fcJir, and from the Hon’ble the Advocate (General, 
and which I am confident w e shall lL^te^ to from ei eiy speaker, who has 
the pnvflege to-day of addrea-sing tliis great assemblage. The resolution 
that has been entrusted to me is in the following terms : — “ That the earnest 
and energetic exertions of 8ir Bortle Frere in ongmating and promoting im- 
portant works of public improvement and usefulness deserve the wannest 
thanks of the Inhabitants of this Preoidency.” To recapitulate the public 
works of importance that Sir Bartle Frere has been concerned in, throughout 
his career, would he to recount a long chapter in the history of tins I'res - 
dancy j but I could have wished that hud custom wannuted some one of 
those coUeagfues and friends who now share w ith him the toils of State, or 
some of those proconsuls and propraators who remember, and who shored 
his labours in Sind and in other districts of the Presidency, might have 
addresssd j ou to-day, to aw ard, as those who have seiwed with him and 
under him can alone aw aid it, the just and full measure of commendation 
that is his due. Sufiicient for me is it to saj , for Poona and for Bombay, 
STommentum si 7'cqxdras, eireumsjnce- You knew Poona thirty, twenty, 
nay ten years ago, look at her now ! You knew Bombay thirirs*, twenty, 
nay ten year's ago, look at her now I To the dullest imagination I am con- 
tent to leave it to foretell the fair cities that five ears hence will respond 
to those names But, Sir, wdiile 1 leave it to others, whose know ledge ib 
more precise, to deal out the exact meabure of praise that is tine to Sir Bailie 
Frere for tlie promotion of puhlic.woiks, I gladly recognize the oppoitunitr 
of holding^ up to adranation the btatesiuaulike forethought, the persistent 
and persevering energy, the generous sympathy, the belt-denying co-opera- 
tion, which he has dispLij ed, not only in recent times, but throughout his 
career, towards every project, no matter, trom whence it emanated, that 
he judged could in any w ay tend to the benefit of the country w Inch he 
seiwed. Whether we contemplate him in the early 3 ears of liis official 
career, calmly and patiently laboring among a bimple agricultuiul popula- 
tion, with enlightened zeal, seeking to improve and elevate their <‘ondi- 
tion, and at the same time labouring to qualii^' him-jclf fur the imi»ortanT: 
duties that might be and that have been, in the course of events, entmsted 
to him; or urging on the project of that brilliant soldier, Major John 
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Jacob, for the enlargement of the Bigaree Canal in Upper Sind, giving 
life to the sterile soil, ensuring immunity from famine, and spreading 
comfort and identy among the people; or, if we come down to later 
career, to his daily life among oui selves, and call to mind the enlight- 
ened and leady sympathy which he, a civilian of the old East India Com- 
pany, has ever mamfested with the mdependent commercial classes, rejoic- 
ing to recogmie the mercantile element, whenever its manifestation was 
for the good of all ; or, again, his constant and fostering caie of every efTort, 
great and small, for the sjiread of education, of ei ery effort, in the eloquent 
words of the Vice-phancehor of our University to create an intellectual and 
vital Boul among the people. As the poet expresses it, “ the hoy is father 
ot the man the spiiit that speaks in the Governor of the Presidency, 
is the same that thiity years before breathed through the young civilian 
in Ihe Deccan. I have ohseived, Sir, that on a late occasion His Excel- 
lency disclaimed, with characteristic modesty, any share in those monu- 
ments of private munificence and pubhc spiiit, which we see springing up 
around us, bejond what might belong to warm sympathy with their ob- 
jects and n ooiiesponding readmets to afford every aid they might require 
from Government. I venture to think, and I know the opinion is cordiallj 
and widely shared by the native community, that it is just that sympathy 
which is so raie and so vaUuhle, and the more valuable when accompanied 
aa it often has been by a ready and delicate tact in guiding and directing 
the proffered hbeiahty. Thus has he been able to pluck allegiance from 
all hearts, and to knit by firm ties, the feelings of high and low throughout 
India, to the British Crown. The career of Sir Bartle Prere, in this Pre- 
sidency, may he ended. Eor India and for this Presidency as a part of 
India may it long be continued. Called to a seat in the Indian Council in 
England, I trust, to use the eloquent and touching words of the address 
of the Sirdars of the Deccan, that he may long be spared, to foster, by 
bis advice, a beneficent and enlightened policy, and to promote, by his 
great and varied knowledge, and by an experienco acquired in every part 
of India, tbe tine happiness of its people. I rejoice that we are unani- 
mous as to the propriety and fitness of erecting in this ball a statue to bis 
honour, Tlbough dead, he yet spealceth — dead indeed to Bombay in person, 
but olive and at work for her in another sphere, alive too, in form and 
habit 03 he dwelt amongst us, by the sculptor's magic art, I am not sure, 
bat that at some distant day, when passions and prejudices now life, 
rfiall have been mellowed by the sobering hand of time, some stranger, 
contemplating the statues of the heroes and statesmen, who shall, each in his 
measure, have helped to win and to maintain the empire of India, and 
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vho 3 e statues may tlien be ranged around this noble btdl, 'will not exclaim, 
when standing before the ptatue of Sir Bartle Ih’ere,— 

“ This was the noblest Eoman of them nil. 

He, in a general, honest thought, 

And common good to all, makes one of them. 

His life was gentle ; and the elements 
So mix’d in him, that Nature might stand up 
And say to all the world, Tim tvas a man /” 

Mb. Vi>'ATAKiiA.o JAGAM?ATnji SAMuVBSErr, in seconding the resolu- 
tion, said : — ^ 

Sir . — 1 feel that no words of mine are needed to commend to you the 
resolution which has been so ably and effectively proposed by the honor- 
able speaker who has preceded me. But I may say that there is nothing 
which harmonises better with the native mind than a statue, as a means 
of commemorating the eminent services and virtues of those who have 
devoted themselves to the welfare and advancement of this country. 
Now the testimony which is flowing in from all parts of India, and all that 
has been said and assented to this evening, undoubtedly place Sir Bartle 
Frere in the rank, not only of a great Indian statesman, hut of a tried 
andstedfhst friend of the chiefe and people of India. He may indeed 
be said to be one of the few living types of those great and good men to 
whom an all-wise Providence has entrusted the care of this country, on the 
first introduction of British rule amongst us — of the Elphinstones, the Mal- 
colms, and the Munros, — whose unfinithcd work in. the settlemeni of the 
country fie and his contemporaiies took up and completed. It is fitting 
therefore that the statue of Sir Bartle Frere should take its place side by 
side with those we see around us in this Hall, where our cliildren and child- 
ren’s children may look up to it in grateful veneration for the great services 
he has rendered to u>'. I feel that we cannot permit Sir Bai tie and Lady 
Frere to take their farewell of Western India without offeiiug them some 
token of our admiration and regard, which they may be able to hand 
down to their family as a permanent testimonial from the Capital of Wester i 
India. It is with psculiar feelings that I second the resolution which 
the Hon’ble Mr, George Foggo has moved. 

Thh Hob’blb Manqai,das NAanuBnoT, in proposing the next resolu- 
tion, said ; — 

Sir,— -It is quite unnecessary forme after all that has been said by 
previous speakers,— and I feel that I should be incapable myself of 
doing justioe to the subject, speaking as I do in a language foreign to me, 
—to review the career and administration of the great Indian statesman. 
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to honour irhom the citizen‘s of Bombay have met here to-day. But, 
however imperfectly I may acqmt myself, 1 am constrained to testify to 
the ^•ntitnde and admii-ation n itli which the career of Sir Bartle Fiere 
hasinsiiived me and all my conntiymen; and I am encouraged to do so 
from the knowledge that I am to be supported by my learned fiieud the Eev, 
Dr. John Wilson, who is so admirably quahfied 1o make up any deficiency 
on my part. Than Sir B.iitle Fiere, the natives of India have never 
had a more stedfast and valuable friend — ^nouewhohas better understood 
their true interests and the means beat calculated to promote their welfare 
and happiness. This has been in no vraj inoie si<rnally displayed than by 
the increasing sup^rt he has given to the cause ofhberul educalion, in 
obtaining large and increasing grant's, for improving the efficiency of our 
Colleges, establishing High Schools at all the principal towns in this Presi- 
dency, and for patronising native literature. Nor has Sir Bartle Frere 
been unmindful of the educational wants of the gi’eat body of the people in 
the interior ; for to him is mainly due the credit of having successfully in- 
troduced a plan proposed many yearb ago by his early freind Sir George 
Wingate for raising local funds among the landholders and agricnltural 
cla3i.es, and applying them towards opening village schools aided by State 
funds. And it would ill become me if I abstained in this place from allud- 
ing to the sympathy and encouragement we have received fiom Sir Bartle 
and Lady Frere in fostering native female education, which may now be 
said to have fairly struck its roots in the soil imder their watchful and 
benignant care. In his public capacity, acting on the golden maxim of the 
greatest good for the greatest number, Sir Bartle Frere has, regardless of 
the disapprobation of the more prejudiced of his countrymen, lost no opportu- 
nity to advance us to places of trust, power, and honour, and thus stimu- 
lated us to greater efforts iu educating and quahlying ourselves for still 
higher positions in the administration of the country. However unpopular 
one or two of Sir Bartle Frere’s acts may have been to my countrymen, 
they will never forget that as Governor of Bombay he has set example of 
treating Natives as they have prepared themselves for it, equally with 
Europeans, which fiiture Governors will find it difficult to emulate. 
Sir Bai'tle Frere as Governor of Bombay has permanently raised the 
position of the Natives of India. That always strikes me as the greatest 
service he has done to us personally. As the head of Government he 
has seconded his public policy towards my countrymen with the whole 
weight of Ms social influence and position. He has made no distinction 
of race and creed in his sotnal intercourse with us. He has received Natives 
With the same accessihility and courtesy ns Europeans, and it is the unifom 



testimony of every one who has known Sir Bartle Frere, that jie huH heeii 
• the most accessible and courteous of any tJovenior of Uoinlia} -~uiul Jia- tiius 
obtained au immense influence over us, mIikIi ubBCii(‘e uill <iiih nitu.uc. Jt 
was owmg to this influence that the u ealtli> d.i a ^ (.line ioiw nnl, v le ii 
wealth flowed into Bombay, with so uiudi public sjnnl to e '.ibn i .id 
endow all manner of public iustitutioiij. 'We have not unit oil le ilui u ail < i.r 
intentions and wishes, but stdl a gieat deal liai bet ii dom , w Jm b in \ < i w m.! I 
have be*n done if Sir Baitle Frere Inidiiot been a Biiiei'is* and mti I u < tu w > tl* 
wisher of tliis countiy. Sir Bartle Fii're Jiai not onlv bteiilln 1. i m .t, tmi 
by far the most large-minded, (ioveinor we have i \ n luil m Hi/itil' v , .unl 
I believe that, however great and goodllit' fnlnie (>’o\t letu- i J tlui J’w t* 
dency may be, none will have a higher jdace ni our legard ninl at • i {uui.ue 
remembrance. With the.se remarks I btg- to propo‘-e tin* iiMdi.tn u t j )<ii tid 
to me, and whichis as follows:— “That Sir Bailie Fren i- < nt.iu tl tu the 
special acknowledgments and gratitude of the InUftl)itaiit>. id tins l*i«*tdti« v 
for his enlightened apphcntion, eloquent juid ji id u nms udvoi.'ev, ton. taut 
patronage and hberal support of education, ])liilantliii>j»} , mid soi lal iinp.ovu» 
ment in all their forms throughout the West oi Iiulia.’' 

Tct Bev. Dn. Joirx Wilso::? siiokt* as follow-, 

Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen,—! veij eoidialH heemid tlm mniioa 
which has just been made by the flun’ble Mi. .M)mi,Hbitis. It woulti 
appear from the excellent review of tlie sen ices of i^ir Hortle 1‘Vt'm 
made by the Hon’ble Mr. Bayley that hi^i appointment s in the w’cst of 
India, a^d indeed in the east of Judia, have been ofu eontidenthil and of 
a preferential character. And there wasn uusun for tlu.'« in tin* position w hith 
Mr. Bartle Frere had even assumed when lie w as in ICnglaiiil. By looklii? 
at the lists of the Haileybury ('ollegp it will k* seen timt w hen he leit that 
College he was the fii-st in Clas.sics, thelli-stiu MuthewatiiM, the lirat in 
Law, and the first in Drawing, and that he came out to India asthelirat 
man of the first class. lie brought with him to this Prptddraty many 
commendatory letters. 1 remember one whii-li wax put into my hands by 
'mwhen became to this island. It was by a very mnarkuble person, 
who was flcquuiuted with many tribes tmtl many tongues, and who had ssen 
much of the vast face of this world,— the llev. Dr. Josejih Wolf, who, X 
would mention, was the first person W'ho broke silence in this Hall In which 
am now speaking. It is well known that he was very much addicted to 
drawing inferences from what was pr%ented to his view j and he was a 
very excellent judge of human nature whatever he may have been of the 
signs of the times. In the letter which I received firom him— and which 
was written at the request of the Bight Honourable Hookham Frere of 
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}Halta— he prophesied that Mr. Bartle Frere would attain to distinction. And 
now we have all lived to see that he has attained to distinclioiij and we are * 
met to coTHinemorate that flistmttion. I believe tlmt in all the services in 
which Sir Bartle Frere has been engajjed he has left the impress of his own 
mind and of his own benevolent heart. From his reply to tlie address pre- 
sented to him on a very late occasion by the Sirdars and Native (lentlemea 
at Poona, it would be observed that so early as he manifested a peculiar 
interest in female education, and that he went w'ith mj' old and vtoerated 
jpriend Mr. James Mitchell to the camp of i’oona, in the city, to bee a female 
school which he was attempting to form. 1 know of many other thjnp 
of a like character which were done by Mr. Bartle Frere at Poona, when 
he was there. T have heard him spoken of with the nreatest fondness by 
Mr H. E. Goldsmid, under whom he served when he was engaged with 
the application of the Revenue .Survey. I'he other day, during the Christmaa 
Holidays, I went up to the jungle^ oi the Northern Koncan; and, of all 
places, W6 should suppose that that would be the place where his name was 
least known. I was told however, by the most degraded tnbo of that part- 
called the Warnlis— that two years ago he had visited them, and that he had 
been particularly kind to the sons of one of the Chiefs whose acquaintance 
he hod made when he was in the ^Northern Konciin. He had shown the 
members of the family the greatest kindness, and they spoke of him as of 
a warm friend. His duties at Sattara were of a very delicate character bat 
his whole beai. ’g and his whole firame of miml w oro fitted for the duties 
which he was there called to discharge first os lle^jident, and afterwards on 
the lapse of the State, as Commhi'ioner. I do not intend to refer to any poli- 
tical aspects of the question which was raided with reference to the extinc- 
tion of the Sattara raj. Prjtaj) Singh liaving been found guilty of being in 
league with a foreign Government in India, his brotlier, Appa Sahib, was 
called to the throne, and when he died (he State lapsed to the British 
Government. With great tenderness, w ith great respect, and with great 
consideration, the whole of the affairs of the royal fanul,^ were settled under 
the advice of Sir Bartle Frere and the population of the country-— which was 
represented os being in the first instance somewhat sorry at what liud ooew- 
red— very soon formed a most loyal attachment to the Britisli Government. 
It is consistent with my knowledge — ^aud 1 have the proof in my pocket if 
I chose to bring it forward — ^that most serious efforts w'cre made in the 
Sattara districts to get the sympathy of the agricultural population on tfie 
aide of those who had risen against British interests and against the intorettfs 
humanity in the East of India. But jfirom the attachment of the oalti- 
yatiQxe of the Sattara districts these efforts were altogether in vain* Those 
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p ^er<j iiiformed that ttey had great ronfideoce m 
who tried to stir them v,j^j jq military and civil resources, and that the 
' the wisdom of Biihim tpived h.id far transcended their expectations. In 
treatment they had reCy manifested tt» the Biitish Governinciiii was such 
short the at^pchraent tli,g^ everything of an uiipleasant character was 
that with respect to Prere w^as at Sattarn he discharged not 

avoided. During the tin incumbent upon him in connection with 
merely the duties whic!pj.gYijjgp^ particular attention also to the 

the adimnistration of the gf ^jjg Saftora province. I have lately had 
state of the whole poiiu atatistical papers treating of various tribes and 
occasion to examine manj have not found one with fuller and more precise 
races of this country, iuid^h ^as Axrnished in reply to the enquiiies of 
information than that wh^j^^^g Yvas taken in the districts which I have just 
Sir Bartle Frere when the looked to pa'^t ages as vyell as to the present, 
named. Sir Bartle Frere, „j^ ^rho brought to notice the veiy t -'“nsive re- 
and he was the Englishi^ territory of Ivarar. He also took a great 
mains of the Buddhists jn the possession of some Mahomedoiis 

interest in a library which info British possession, lie got the books 
at Beejapoor and which c^j^p, ^ have them catalod|Kd ; and he moved 
coUected together and tool^g their right disposal. 1®^ not right for me 
the Bombtta' (i-overnmeiit a,-^ administration in Sind, buf there is one fact 
to make ’marks umjjApggjj.jgjj q£ that province and connected with 
Conner ^^^^^would take the liberty to mention. It is, tliat 

its majority of persons belonging to the XJ pper 

p6*i^i%ive that amongst some eight hundred men 
Upper Hindustan, in which the mutiny 
^^»re be supposed to have sympathiaed with 
Jo Keeping this fact in mind wre are berter 

oth,^ tVo idle administration of Sind during that 

Sir Bartle pursued the same enquiricj 
done elsewhere. In the 

as ly^™^RBBWiPPilPIWP||Bbnnected witti Sind there is a short 
^ofth^BomUy^-^^^^^^^kiaagnilude of the province and 
% ' him ia which he points out W^lywelve old coUectorates of the 

tLt it has as many square rnUes as is sparse, there being^, 

t n osidencv It is true that the (livel^a^fied charact^ 
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Bir Bartle at Colcatta, furthei tian to iDpntioji that it ^ 

kiiowled^B tliat, even duimg the dibtressing tin)^_ 
that city, he made himself acquainted with the j * 

educational, and the religious operationa which hein^, came oa 
in the Bengal P^eiidency. He gave them ther® countenance an 
hia encouragement, aa he was wont to do in 
moveraenta in this Preaideucy. Now, with regf^^ ^ 

And referring to the terms of this motion, it ° ^ 

Birtle Frere has done a great deal for the ^ ^ T 

connection with all its interests. We know whp ^ , 

counsels he gave to the Sirdam oa several occasir^®’ ® 

years the native imlers of India,— hy the poji”^^ feeling, an ^ * 

instructions wliich they received from that porti(^ Arian tn e w 
is employed in the administration of their affairs, 
aged to remain in a state of ignorance. It was 
times in connection with India. I am one of t 
origin of what is called Indian philosopSy-i^ d 
India, — the X&katriyns. We who come fro 
West, and who kn^ the dvilining and hunoi 
the upper classes ^^ociety on the middle and o: 
desire that the nat.ve rulers and chiefs of In 
satisfactory progress in knowledge and in 

Sir Bartle Frere have had, in an eminent degd®*'* “ 
thm to begin and to prosecute, their ^^dies/aa 
to ohseive amongst a considerable number M who may — 

even in this assembly— a determination to ^d who were in 

given them. Then, again, to refer to the ^’f^Jli^^ciate the character 
all know the peculiar hiteiest which Sir B^iSj 
that while expressing his oongratulatiouW^ tM 
schools under the tuition of Brahmins with great respect, and with gr^ 
ways urged the great importance of 1^ >f the royal family were settled un ‘8 

the same tender influence applied population of the county ® “'h w aa 
^ ^ iihe ^ eQucation that we flncur- ‘he 

tohesocTOcUve in Europe. Itia/ -n r 

' Jirsaid bv a great French writer that tpent, 

test of ciwhzatiou IS the treutmfljfT i i ,. 1 . • 1 T ^ 

"ht of the female &ex ; and there is no doubiJ-, if 
towards the female sex is a correct index ofhe 
ffit thankful— having myself for many yeargjip 
^ ^ work ofiemale as well as male education in this^ 

Presiaency— to And that a good impreemon has been made upon many jBrhy 
the natives of this Presidency in the direction I have mentioned 
the aotkn and influence of Sir Bortle Frere and of lus excellent ' 


-have been almost encour- 

J Idifferent in more ancient 
ose who believe that the 
jto the ancient Rajahs of 
^he favoured lands of the 
l>i ^i n g power exercised by 
. the lower classes, greatly 
^hould make speedy and 
fejy'mnd the addresses of 
TwereNdency to encourage 


^ that good treatment and 
"-•qiviliaatbn. 1 am 
, ’^onred 
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I^Ady Frcrp. With regard to the luglier educatiou of the Presidency too, Wft 
' all know what Sir Bartle has done. T shall not recapitulate what was said 
in this place by the Vice-Chiincellor of the University on the occasion of 
our last Convocation ; I would call upon you however, to bear in mind 
that n hile it is of very great importance that education should he diffused 
amongst the masses of India, in order that they may be prepared to come 
into the possession of all the privileges which the highly favoured lands 
of ChiisJendom enjoy, it is nevertheless of great consequence that there 
should he such a cultivation of the minds of a select number as would make 
them a power, and a power effectually felt, throughout the coimtry. And 
I it is by our Univer&ities and the studies which they direct and 
encourage — in connection with which so fervent hopes of usefulness oi'e 
entertained — that the end I have just indicated is to be reached. W'ith 
regard to the education of the masses, too, I think that the measure which has 
been consummated, or at least put into practical form, under the Govern- 
ment of Sir Bartle Frere, is calculated to be productive of moat happy 
consequences. I refer to the matter of grants-in-aid. There may be persons 
here who do no<- appreciate the full importance of this measure, but I be- 
lieve that the time vdll come when under the stimulating influence of the 
system of grants-in-aid we shall see thousands educated where there are 
now only hundreds, and the sources of knowledge opened up to multitudes 
of the people of this country. Sir Bartle Frere was always an advo- 
cate of that system, and even while discussions and arrangements m con- 
nection with it were pending we had always the fullest confidence that 
the sympathy he expressed was a real sympathy. Now, in reference to 
the question of general philanthropy, I would make this remai’k, that 
I do not know of any public institution connected with the cause of pliilau- 
thropy in Bombay which has not received the sympathy and support of 
■ Sir Bartle.Frere. He has attended many meetings and many exaauinu- 
tionsin coimection with philanthropical and educational objects, and I 
have often thought that the demands made upon his time in this manner 
were unreasonable. He complied almost uniformly, however, with such 
invitations, and both by his words and by his presence encouraged multi- 
tudes of the natives of this country and of those who have come to sojourn 
in it from England. I cannot conclude without this observation, that 
Sir Bartle Frere has paid particular attention to the circumstances of 
the many Europeans brought to this country in connection with the army, 
in conneefion with the naval services, and particularly in connection with 
the railways. He has been must dewous that the European ch.tJvtCT^i 
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ibould not be suffeied to degiade m India^ and that peculiar appliances 
should be resorted to, to pieserve Europeans in the pursuit of that which is 
good and to encouiage them to proceed in the ways of iighteousntss, that 
Oiey may be an example to the multitudes aiound them* I Jbiuve had a 
personal knowledge, and I may say the fiiendship of all the Governors of 
Bombay fiom Sir John Malcolm to the present time and even going a step 
backwards, and looking to Mr. Mountstuart Elphinstone as well as to 
those from the time of Sir John Malcolm who have ably and sucfiessfuUy 
conducted the affairs of this Fiesidency, 1 must make this remark, 
that I beheve to a great extent all the good quahties of these great.and 
distingmshsd men are united together in Sir Baitle Frere. In honouring 
him Bombay honours itself, and I firmly believe that the value of his 
example in a moral, intellectual, and social pdnt of view, will still be felt 
many years hence. 

Mr. Jambs Taylob then read the Addiess proposed to be presented to 
His Excellency Sir Bartle Frere. It wasasfoDows, — 

TO H. E. SIB H. B. E. FEEBE, G* C. S. I., K. C. B., 

GOTEBNOll OP BOMBAY. 

Honobable Sib, — "W e, the undersigned Inhabitants of Bom- 
bay, desire to approach your Excellency on the occasion of your 
retirement from the office of Governor of this Presidency, to ex- 
press the deep sense we enteitain of the signal services you have 
rendered, not merely in your capacity of Governor of Bombay, but 
also in yarious high offices in this and other parts of India, m the 
course of a distinguished public career extending over a period of 
thirty-two years. 

With feelings of pride and satisfaction we are carried back 
to the time when your Excdlency, as a young member of the 
Bombay Civil Service, took an active part in the introduclion of 
the great measure for an improved Survey and Assessment of the 
Government lands in this Presidency, which has wrought such a 
beneficial change in the condition of the agricultural population. 

In the early years of your public career, the interest you took 
in the wolfiare of the Moratha people led you to engage in that 
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dose study of their mannerB, customs, and language, which shortly 
afterwards proved of such advantage to the State, when you were 
called upon by the Government of the time to administer the whole 
civil authority of the lapsed territory of Sattara. 

"We thankfully recognise the ability and earnestness with 
which, as Commissioner in Smd, you applied yourself to the work 
of developing the resources and improving the civil administration 
of a Province barely settled when you first became connected with 
it, its ruler. 

The liberal enlightened spirit which guided your administra' 
tion in Sind was observable in the i^pid growth of its commerce, 
in the energy with which canals and other works of irrigation were 
pushed forward, notwithstanding the inadequate means placed at 
your disposal 5 in the persevering efibrts made for the improvement 
of the Harbour of Karachi, of the means of inter-communication 
in the interior by opening up roads, and the introduction of a 
Kailway ; and at the close of your administration your Excellency 
had the satisfaction of seeing the Province in a state of order and 
quiet, with progress steadily prevailing in every district of the 
country. 

"With feelings of deepest gratitude we think of the magni- 
tude ofthe services you rendered to the State during the trying 
period of the mutiny in 1857 - 68 . 

Though responsible for the peace of a Province which had 
but recently been thoroughly subjected to British rule, and with 
only a small force at your disposal, considered barely sufficient for 
its requirements, your Excellency thought not of yourself, but of 
those who were placed in circumstances of greater peril, and, on 
your own responsibiHty, promptly sent aid to the fuU extent of 
your power to the districts that were in danger and distress. 

At the commencement of the revolt you hurried up Euro- 
pean and Native troops to the assistance of the Panjaub Govern- 
ment } and when the Government of Lord Elphinstone was pressed 
by mutiny at Kolapore and symptoms of disaffection elsewhere, 
your ExceUency speedily despatched to Bombay and other parts 



of the Preaidencv, a portioB of the European troops still left in 
Sind. 

The sernces of your Ercellency during this crisis in the his- 
tory of our Indian Empire, received emphatic public recognition 
from some of the loading statesmen of tho time, and were honour- 
ed with the thanks of both houses of Parliament.* 

The career of your Excellency as a member of the (3-overn- 
ment of India was remarkable for the ability and energy with 
which you supported the financial measures of the Q-ovemment, 
under circumstances of considerable novelty and difl&culty ; and 
you had the satisfaction of seeing those measures brought to a 
successful completion. During yonr short tenure of office as a 
member of Lord Canning’s Government you gave the most cordial 
support to every measure of public improvement and usefulness. 

"When your Excellency came amongst us, five years ago, as 
Governor of the Presidency in which yon began your career in the 
public service, your appointment was everywhere hailed with feel- 
ings of heart-felt satisfaction. 

During the administration of your Excellency, public im- 
provements have been either initiated, or the groundwork of them 
laid, to an extent far exceeding what had been done in any previous 
period of our local history. 

Soon after your assumption of the office of Governor, a work 
which had been considered and recommended by some of your pre- 
decessors, the demolition of the old Port Eamparts, was, on the 
earnest representation of yonr ExceHency’s Government, sanction- 
ed by the Secretary of State, and vigorously carried out.f 

The value of this work, in giving improved ventilation to the 
buildings within the Port, and in enlarging tho very limited meane 
previously at the disposal of Govornment, for building and other 
purposes, cannot be overrated ; and it is earnestly hoped that the 
public buildings, and other public works of usefulneBS and ornament, 

*■ Vide Hansaid’s Pdrliamenttuy Debates for Febniary 1868 and April 1869, 

+ Vidf corretpoudenco given at jaige 226 of the Appendix to the Report of 

IkuuKy Chamber oi Commnee for 1B62 65, 
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wliioli your Excellency’s G ovemment has planned and sanctioned, 
some one of your more immediate successors may have the satisfac- 
tion of seeing carried forward, and at no distant date successfully 
completed.’ 

The munificent liberality of some public-spirited citizens of 
Bombay, supplemented by the generous aid accorded to their plans 
by youl* Q-ovemment, have enabled us to see the new Elphinstone 
and Poona Colleges, and a College at Poona for the instruc- 
tion of the Natives of the country in Civil Engineering, not 
merely founded, but in rapid progress towards completion ; and a 
building u orthy of our rising University, for which funds have 
been provided in part by private citizens and in part by Govern- 
ment, wo hope soon to see commencod."* 

To your Excellency’s Government we are indebted for the 
creation of the new Municipality, by the formation of the Bench 
of Justices into a body corporate ; and the vigour and ability with 
which so many sanitary measures have since been entered upon, 
and the local improvements of all kinds now in progress, amply 
justify the wise policy of your Government in affording scope to 
the enterprise of the citizens under a system of Municipal self- 
government. 

To your Excellency’s Government wo have to express our 
acknowledgments for important measures that have been taken for 
the improvement of the Harbour, and the better accommodation 
of the Shipping. Tour Excellency, at some personal inconveni- 
ence, lately assisted at laying the corner-stone of a new Light- 
house on the Island of Konnory, which, after long discussion, was 
sanctioned by your Government a few months ago. This Light- 
house, when completed, wUl bo an inestimable boon to the Ship- 
ping, especially to vessels making for Bombay in the storms of the 
South-west Monsoon, 

* The FoundAtion Slone of the BuiltUngs for the Unirereity of Bombay was laid 
on the 29th December 3888, by Hia Excellency Sir Sej mour FitrOeiald, Q. 0. S 1.. 
D. C. L., in the presence of the Right Honourable tho Bail of Mayo, K F , Viceioy 
and Governor General of TndiA — Hdepp. 260- 2ol, Bontlmy TTnneisit^ OalendaT 
for 1869 TO 
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Tour Excellepcy’fl Glovernment lias had the satisfaction ef 
seeing the successful completion of the great undertaking which 
directly connects India with England, by Electric Telegraph, and 
your part in a work so calculated to promote the common interests 
of both countries, was recognised by the Secretary of Slate, when 
he expressed his ‘ sense of the value of your zealous and energetic 
co-operation in a work which has been brought to a prosperous 
conclusion.’ * 

The people of WeBtem India are deeply indebted to your Ex- 
cellency for the persevering energy and zeal with which you have 
pressed upon the Q-overnments of India and England the necessity 
for lines of Eailway to connect Bombay with Eajpoolana, Eelhi, 
and other parts of Northern India, and from Kotreo to Mooltan to 
connect the Panjauh with the seaboard at Elarachi, by one continn' 
ons line through Sind. The value and importance of these proposed 
lines of Eailway alike on commercial, military, and political grounds, 
it would be difficult to exaggerate ; and it is a satisfaction to us to 
know that when you part from us here, we can still count on your 
influence and advocacy in support of these projects in your place 
in the Indian Council.t 

The great work of Education has made rapid progress in 
'Western India during the period of your Excellency’s administra- 
tion. English and Yemacular Schools have been opened, and are 
fast multiplying in every district of the Presidency. The system 
of grants-in-aid has been introduced, and by an important clause 
in the recent Eevenue Survey and Settlement Act, a local^cess for 
schools and roads is allowed to he made, from which very import- 

* In a telegram, dated London, 1st Mardh. 1865, Sir Obarles Wood expressed his 
sentiments aa follows 

“ *rbe Secretaiy of State in congratulating tlie Govamor of Bombay in OonnoU 
on the sacoossfnl completion of an nndertaJung calonlated to bring India into doasr 
vnion with Great Britain and under God’s blessing, grea% to promote tbe common 
interests of both conntriee,dedres to express to Sir Bartle Ttere the sense entertained 
by Her hlajatjr’s Gorernmont of the valae of his zealous and eneigetio cooperation 
in the work which ha& now been brongbt to so prosperons a condusion.** 

■h correspondence given at page I of the Appendix to the Eeport of the 
Bomlw^ Ohxmber of Commerce for 1886'67. 
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ant reaxilta may be expected to follow. Tbe bigber education of 
our Colleges has been powerfully aided by the sympathy and public 
sanction which your Excellency has afforded to the authorities 
of our University, in the efforts they are making for the creation 
of a high standard of scholarship amongst the educated youth 
of the country. • 

H"ow much the cause of Native Eemale Education in 
this Presidency, and with it social improvement in the largest 
sense, has been advanced by the patronage and support of your 
Excellency, we feel more strongly than we are well able to express. 
No work of public charity has been founded, or institution of an 
educational character inaugurated amongst ns, without your Excel* 
lency having assisted, and hy words of counsel and encouragement 
given strength and support to the undertaking. 

The manner in which you have ever made yourself accessible 
to all dasses of the community, the kindness, courtesy, and urbani- 
ty which have invariahly characterised your intercourse with them, 
and the sympathy with their best interests so eminently displayed 
in your public addresses, will leave a deep and lasting impress on 
the people of 'Western India. 

In, conclusion we have to ask yonr Excellency’s permission 
to place youi* Statue in the Town Hall, beside those of some of the 
most eminent of your predecessors, as a visible memorial to future 
generations, of the affectionate regard for your personal character, 
and the heartfelt gratitude and admiration for your public services, 
entertaihed by the people who have participated in ^e blessings of 
your rule.* 

In earnest hope and trust that, by the blessing of God, your 
Excellency may long be spared in life and health to continue to 
serve your Sovereign and your country in an ever-increasing 
sphere of usefulness, whether in England or elsewhere, we now 
xe^eetfuUy and affectionately bid you — ^EarewelL 


The total amoimt subaoribed for Sir Baxtle Frew's Statue was about Rupees 
Twenty-threo tbousaad. Its execution luts been entrusted to Mr, Thomas Woolner, 
the oelehiated Sculptor, 
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Thl lliaHJ? Hcvbeejtd John Hardisu, Loud Bi'suop oj? Boh^Ai, m 
moving the next resolution, said: — 

Sir, — I feel that the Address which has just been read to this meeting has 
spoken for itself, and that no words fiom me can be requned to commend 
it to the cordial approbation of every individual here present. It is a 
full and complete survey of the service^ which Sir Baitle Prere has 
rendered to this Presidency, a survey which commences not with the 
term of his Government of it but from the peiiod when he first set 
foot on India’s shores. From that time to the prebent hour his whole 
course has been one of public utility, utility which lays this Presidency 
under obligation to him which no number of years will ever wipe away* 
I feel. Sir, that after such a survey, and after the lucid sketch which the 
Honorable the Advocate General gave us on the same subject, after the 
facts which have been mentioned by the Bev. Dr. Wilson and others, it is 
not for me to attempt to magnify the subject which is before us or to odd 
to the statement by which the resolutions have been already carried in 
support of ifc. There is only one point on which I would venture to make a 
remark, and in doing so I echo only the sentiment which fell from y. araelf 
in those fitting remarks with which you opened the business of the evening* 
Tou alluded to Sir Bartle Frere’s pemonal character. JN'ow it is upon that 
point that I wish to make a very few remarks, because although when I 
look around this Hall I see the representatives of various races and the re- 
presentatives of various faiths, yet I am sure that, in this one point people aU 
agree that,whatever may be a man's comprehensiveness- of iutellcctupl power, 
whatever may be his faculty of expounding his views upon political and 
sodal subjects, with an eloquence which attracts attention, whatever may 
he his administrative talent, whatever may be hib success, still these are not 
sufficient to command the full and entire approbation of Lis fellow-men* 
Personal virtue must be added to these, or that commendation will not be 
awarded. Now, Sir, it is here that I ftel that Sir Bartle Frere has a special 
claim upon our respect and affection. I feel that that personal virtue which 
he has been enabled by God’s mercy to maintain throughout his whole 
career is to the whole circumstances of that career, just what a bright and 
sunny sky is to a beautiful prospect. It sots out the whole in lustre and 
brilliancy. When we look at great men — and there are such in the pages 
of history, whai we look upon a man whose very name has been ennobled 
by many services to his country, 1 fed that if we dare not follow him he- 
yond the predncts of his public life, if we dare not go with him to his 
home, if we dare not enquire what axe his personal haWts, that a melancholy 
impr«saon it left on the pages of history. There are such men on the 
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of history, and we should have felt a deep and sad impression in 
our hearts if we could not have followed t5ir Bartle JFrere from his pubho 
life to his private life and seen that he was no less distinguished lor his 
abilities in .the one than he was distiaguished for his virtues in the 
other. The beauty of a virtuous course before the eye of sometimes 
a jealous, but always an observant world, the sanctity of domestic life 
within the precincts of a home which threw open its doors to every eye 
around, ^t is this which commends Sir Bartle Frere’s career to a claim on 
our respect and reverence which will be felt by every man here present 
just.iQ proportion to his own personal excellence. Now, Sir, I have the 
honour to move a resolution which echoes the concluding passages of the 
Address which has just been read. It is to the follo%nng effect : — “ That the 
Address now read he presented to Sir Bartle Frere, and that a public sub- 
scription he commenced for the erection of a statue to be placed in the Town 
HaU of Bombay, and for the presentation to His Excellency of such a pei- 
sonal testimonial as a comnaittee of subscribers may hei’eofter determine.” 
I think there is a great excellence in the resolution which the Committee 
have entrusted to my hands, because it blends two things which I am sure 
win command our universal support, a Statue which shall remain here as 
long as Bombay stands to commemorate the virtues of our Governor, and 
ft present which he shall take with him home to stand as long as he will 
live within his house, a memorial of Bombay’s gratitude, to go down to his 
children after him and to be pointed out as the memorial which his career 
of usefulness and excellence obtained jftom hie fellow-citizens. It is a very 
happy idea that the citizens of Bombay should have before their eyes in 
this HaU a memorial of so great and so good a man, and that he and his 
family should have before their eyes continuaUy the record of what Bombay 
has felt for his long course of excellence and virtue. 

Thb Bight Rhvbrbkd Dr. Waller Stoihs, S. J., in seconding the re- 
solution, said 

Sir, — I am of opinion that the Address, which has been read deserves 
our fuU approbation, and 1 feel perfectly confident that all the sections of 
our community wiU cordially endorse it. I say aU the sections, and these 
words “ aU the sections ” wiU he, I think, the greatest satisfaction to the 
highly-eateemed Governor whom we regret to address for the last time. 
It is in fact one of the striking features of the administration of Sir Bartle 
Frere that his continual endeavours have been directed to pi*omote the 
welfare of the Presidency of Bombay without omitting to look, or let me 
say, by continuaUy looking, to the interests of each and every section, what- 
S8 
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ever may be the nation, Whatever the religious community they belong to. 
We all have had the gratification to hear a great deal about the political 
career of our parting G-overnor ; the gentlemen who have preceded me have 
given the account of it with great ability and eloquence. I wish only to 
add a few words on what, I am happy to state and thankful to acknowledge, 
he has done for the community I represent. That community, I am assur- 
ed, feels highly gratified to have in this assembly an interpreter of the 
sentiments it entertains for our revered Governor, and all the members, I have 
no hesitation to say, join in the feelings expressed here. Many lasting monu- 
ments will make them always lookback at the short time of Sir Bartle’s reign, 
with delight, with affection, and sincere gratitude. It is during the time 
of the administi'ation of Sir Bartle, it is under his protection and with his 
assistance that an asylum has been opened at Poona for the female children 
of our soldiers as well as for the orphan "girls of the native community* It 
is under the same protection and with the same assistance that another 
asylum for 150 soldiers’ hoys and for as many destitute native hoys is in 
course of erection in Nesbit Lane at Byculla and now approaches comple- 
tion. There is no doubt but without the protection and the assistance men'- 
tioned, I would never have been able to raise the said asylums to the level in 
which I am happy to see them. On many occasions I saw with my own 
eyes our Governor and the noble-hearted Lady Prere encourage, by their 
presence and their words, the generous exertions of those who took upon 
themselv'es the heavy burden of the education of so many soldiers’ children. 
If the funds now and then were not sufficient for the mointenaitce of the 
large number of the inmates, Lady Prere was ready to give the powerful 
as^tance of her patronage, now to a concert, then to a fancy fair^ in aid of 
the funds, always with the same kiudness and always with the same proa*- 
perous success. On a late occasion His Excellency himself condescended 
to sacrifice his valuable momenta to go a great distance to examine and to 
encourage the poor boys who are under my patronage, with that dignified 
a&bility which cannot fail, and has not finled, to leave the happiest im- 
pressions in those young hearts. To come to other instances of Battle's 
impartial protection, I shall state that upon one occasion a law had been 
framed and was already in force, which, I feel inclined to think, without 
any unkind intention on the part of those who had been connected with the 
work, was particularly onerous, I might even say ignominious, to the com- 
munity tinder my care. One interview with the Governor was enough to 
give full hope of redress, and, in fact, the next meeting of the L^fisMve 
Counofi my highly-esteemed friend, Sfr Hea^ Lacon Andersmi, made the 
requested modifications, beyond wUbb we desire nothing. I allnde to the 
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Mamage Act. I shall not enter into other details. Suffice it to say that 
every favour ohtalned bore with it the testimony that the Governor was 
always pleased to extend the liberality as far as the limits of his power 
permitted, and a refiisal, if at times I had to meet with any, bore the sign 
of its being l>eyond the limit of his power to act differently. All this, I can 
assure you, is highly appreciated by the Catholic community. I wish, how- 
ever, to be properly understood by all those whom I represent, some of 
whom might find fault with me when I am speaking as I do. Though I 
am gratified to give the greatest praise to the impartiality of Sir Bartle, we 
cannot deny that there is still a certain amount of inequality prevailing. 
This remark may appear somewhat strange, hut I feel no hesitation to give 
expression to it before this assembly. I know too well the spirit which 
animates the gentlemen here present, many of whom I have the honour to 
call my fiiends, and I would not be doing justice to their liberal feelings 
and to their wish for equal protection to be granted to all, if I manifested 
the slightest fear in alluding to a state of things which they disapprove of 
as well as I do myself But it would be the greatest injustice to lay the 
blame of this inequality on the noble Sir Bartle Frere, and I wish all the 
members of the community under my care to bear in mind that there are 
laws and regulations binding the Governor as well as all those who are 
governed by him } beyond the limits of these laws he cannot go. Those 
laws are sad remains of old times : gradually they will sink down. All 
that can be expected from a Governor is that the application of similar 
laws be made in as favourable a way as possible. In tins, I can state, our 
revered 'Governor has never been deficient, always he has favoured us with 
the fairest interpretation and the mildest application the existing law 
was capable of. To expect anything more woxild be injudicious. To have 
ergoyed the benefit of it is a matier for which sincere and everlasting 
gratitude is due. I therefore second, and cordially second, and without 
any hesitation second, in the name of the section of the community I re- 
present, the resolution that an Address be presented and a Statue erected. 
This much is deserved from that section of the community, it is deserved, as 
we have been gratified to hear, by all the other sections. Holy Providence 
has disposed things in such s way that besides the rewai-d m a world to 
come there is a reward given in this world. I am of opinion timt one of 
the greatest rewards in this world is the satisfaction expressed by those for 
whom man has sacrificed his labour and his life. On this principle I think 
the xesohition must he adopted. Let the departing Governor have this re- 
ward in full. Let gratitude he manifested, gratitude by all and every one ; 
gratitude in the best me«ns in our power, gratitude now and hi the future. 
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Let this ^titude be to Sir Bartle a partial leward for all he has done^ let 
it be for the future Clovernors a contmual encouragemeut to follow his steps, 
and let them always be supported by this idea ; — what I am going to be- 
stow upon each and every section of the Bombay community, will be be- 
stowed upon those who know how to appreciate a beneficial Government, 
and in whose minds I shall leave lasting remembrances. 

The Rnv. W. K. Plbxchbr then moved the following resolution . 

f 

“ That the following gentlemen, with power to add to their number, 
be appointed a Comnoittee to carry into effect the objects of this meeting 
The HonTile A. J. Hunter, the Hon’ble L. H. Bayley, the Hon’ble Alex, 
Brown, the Hon’ble George Boggo, the Hon’ble M. H. Scott, Sir Alexander 
Grant, Alex. Stewart Esq., Brigadier General Bussell, the Hon’ble 
Col. W. P. Marriott, C. S. I., P. S. Chapman Esq., A. D. Eobertson Esq., 
General Harry Bivers, the Rev. W. K. Fletcher, the Rev. Dr, John Wilson, 
E. I. Howard Esq., the Right Rev. Dr. Steins, N. Fernandes Esq., 4. R. 
Scoble Esq., Captain John Young, Captain G. F. Henry, H. Forman Esq., 
Dt’W.Q. Hunter, the Rev. D. Maepherson, Sir Jamsetji Jejibhoy, the 
Hon’ble Framji Nuaserwanji, the Hon’ble Mangaldas Nathubhoy, the Hon’ble 
A. D. Sassoon, O.S.I.,the Hon’ble Byramji Jejebhoy, Vinayakrao Jagannathji 
Sankarsett Esq., Dmshaw Manockji Petit Esq., Premabhai Hemabhai 
Esq, Cowasji Jehongir Esq., 0. S. L, Ardaseer Hormusji Wadia Esq., 
Muncheiji Framji Cama Esq., HnjiEsmael HajiHubibEsq., GocaldasTejpal 
Ebq., Moratji Gocaldaa Esq., E. D, Sassoon Esq., Eao Saheb Vishwanath 
Harayan Mondlik., Manockji Cursetji Esq., A. M. Gubbay Esq,,. Curselji 
Husserwanji Cama Esq., Tuijeevandas Madhowdas Esq., Culliandas 
Mohundas E^q,, Dhnrumsey Poonjabhoy Esq., Dr. Atmaram Pandurang, 
and Mewira. James Taylor and Harayan Yasudevji, secretaries and 
trcosureis.” 

He regretted that thLs motion had fallen into his hands,— not that he 
thought any power of eloquence was necessary to commend it for the adoption 
of the meeting, but because he felt that from his own position as a public 
servant he was precluded fromspeakii^ of Sir Bartle EVere as others had 
been at hberty to speak:. He felt also that on acootoit of his intimate feiend- 
shap with Sir Bartle since the latter jurrived in this country, it would not be 
proper on his part to moke known to others what he might know of biun in 
his domestic relations— Ms affections having been, he might say, wound 
up with the persons of the family of Sir Bartle Frere. It was this feeling 
wMoh prevented him firom^ adding to the many just encomiums which 
had been passed on that able man and his able administantion. Ho truated 
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therefore that he might he excused if he only expressed his concurrence in 
the remarks of the gentlemen who had preceded him. 

Rao Sahbb Vishtanath Nauayait Mandijk said: — 

Mr. Cha&man and Gentlemen, — I have much pleasure in seconding the 
resolution which has just been proposed by the Rev. Mr. Fletcher. The 
speakers before me have well-nigh exhausted the subject. The Hon’ble 
the Advocate General has given a narrative of the career of Sir Bartle Frere. 
Other speakers have hkewise dwelt upon his brilliant achievements. The 
Eev. Dr. Wilson has brought out many old reminiscences and scenes which 
will' fill up the gap in what would otherwise have been almost a bare outline. 
Now, Sir, when we look to the career of Sir Bartle Frere, one is naturally 
tempted to ask, how this gentleman, a member of the Bombay Civil Service 
rose to such a high position of merited distinction. I think those who have 
closely watched his career will agree with me that the rise of Sir Bartle 
Frere is due to his vast energy, untiring perseverance, prodigious iudustry 
and a wonderful capacity of adapting means to ends. Whether we look at 
him as an Assistant CoUecter in the Fonkon, or as on Assistant Revenue 
Commissioner in the Deccan ; whether in his post of Commissioner of 
Sattara, or as the pro-consul of Sind, swaying the affairs of Young Egypt 
and anxiously watching the keys of India on the A%han and Belooch 
frontier} whether we view him as the confidential adviser of Lord Canning 
or as a Governor of this Presidency, the same capacity of adapting means 
to ends is to be observed. The Natives of this Presidency have most to 
thank him for encouraging education. The Public Works Department will 
also testify to his immense industry and foresight. India has been vibited 
by dire famines during the last few years : first, the N. W. Provinces, then 
Bengal, and lastly, Madras. In Bombay I would imdertake to say that, by 
the wise and extended organisation of public works, the Government of Sir 
Bartle Frere (to use the words of an intelligeat native gentleman well ac- 
quainted with the Public Works Department of Bombay) has, as it wei<‘, 
anticipated the femine, and broke down ils severity to a considerable exieiit, 
or we should have had a fearful account to give of sevcial jiarls ol tLi^ 
Presidency. Gentlemen, this meeting has assembled to pronounce vliat I 
may venture to call a political vo-dict on the adradnistration of Sir Baitle 
Frere. That verdict is unanimous ; and it is svocess. To carry this verdict 
into effbe^ this assembly proposes to appoint, by the resolution which T have 
the honour of seconding, a Committee which will have the pleasing task of 
carrying out the objects for which we are assembled here todaj . With thebe 
remarks, T beg to second the resolution now placed before the meeting. 
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Mr. CimBBT begged to move — '‘That the thanks of the 

meeting be given to the Honourable Alexander John Hunter for his kindness 
in taking the chair.’’ 

Dn. Bhau in seconding the resolution, spoke as folio vs ; 

Sir, — In seconding Ihe resolution entrusted to me, I desire to speak a few 
words. When Sir Bartle Frere was nominated Governor of Bombay, the 
appointment was hailed with pleasure by those who had studied his cljiaracter, 
and I could not help then remarking that Sir Baitle Frere bade fair to rival 
Mountstuart Elphinstone in all that was great and good. This expectation 
I have no [hesitation in saying has been fully reahzed. Sir Bartle Frere’s 
liberal encouragement of education has been justly praised, if,—as was well 
observed in the address to Mountstuart Elphinstone, that his name shall be 
the first that our children shall learn to lisp — ^that of Sir Bartle Frere should 
be the second. To continue the parallel. A sincere tribute of applause is 
due to Sir Bartle Frere, not only on account of the highly liberal and 
enlightened principles by which his public conduct has been so peculiarly 
characterized, but because his private virtues have particularly exdted our 
admiration, gratitude, and respectful affection. The accessibility, the absence 
of all form, and the urbanity with which Sir Bartle has always received 
persons of this country of all classe8,and the affable and unrestrained manner 
with which he has condescended to mix in thdr society, can only be ascribed 
as in the case of Elphinstone, to those amiable, generous, and high-minded 
sentiments which shine so conspicuously in his every word and action. In 
feet no truer or wiser friend have the natives of this country found' than Sir 
Bartle Frere. Having spent the best period of his life in active and arduous 
duties in this country; having minutely studied its languages and the 
customs of its people, Sir Bartle Free’s sympathies could not hut be with 
those over whom he has ruled with rare industry, ability, and wisdom. No 
Governor in this country can be great or good without throwing his'four doors 
open, that is without making himsdf freely accessible. Five years ago I 
visited the principalities of Bengal, Behar, and the North-West Provinces, 
and whenever the name of Sir Bartle Frere was mentioned, Native or Euro* 
pean spoke of him in the warmest terms of praise. Last year X visited 
Central and Eastern India, there indeed I met with many natives who had 
never heard of Sir Bartle Frere, but they at the same time did not knovi^ 
where Bombay was, or that it was under British rule. To show that no- 
tiiing has escaped the vigilant eye of Sir Bartle Frere, I will relate but one 
ihstanee. On the very first day of introduction, Sir Bartle had somethii^ 

tossy to every oim who he thought was inclmed to be uaefifi to his country. 

His Ealceileiugr suggest to me the durability of exemiaing the tweient 
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and extensive libraries of 3 essuhnete which have not been visited by ahy 
scholar since the time of Colonel Todd. This object has been carefully earned 
out by me with Sir Bartle Frere’s assistance, and the result which will be 
shortly published, will be hailed, I feel certain, as most satisfactory by the 
literary public. To Sir Bartle Frere’s suggestion we owe the splendid 
photographic volumes brought out by the Committee of architectural anti** 
quities of Western India. The humblest artizan, wheie he has exhibited 
originality or genius has met with liberal patronage. With all this atten- 
non to details, measures for the consohdation of the Empire, for the pro- 
motion of public works and just government have received full and en- 
lightened attention. I conclude with the observation that Sir Bartle Frere 
is like Elphinstone, my beau-ideal of a Briti s h Governor, and that in him 
we lose a wise, virtuous, benevolent, and upright ruler. Our regret in losing 
him is mitigated by our confidence that his connection with India is not yet 
severed and will yet bear much fruit. 

Mr. Mijsroosjt CtinsBTji said he begged to propose the last, but not the 
least important resolution. It might be said to be the night cap of proceed- 
ings like the present. It was — “ That our thanks axe due to the Sheriff for 
having convened this meeting.” Having himself been Sheriff twice he 
knew what the duties of the office were : they were rather of a responsible 
than of an onerous character. Sir Bartle Frere had manifested his regard 
for the Natives of India by choosing a Native on the last occasion of 
his appointing a Sheriff; and the gentleman so selected had worthily 
discharged his duties this day» There was one point which he found 
had been entirely omitted in the speeches on this occasion; and it 
was a subject which might jocularly be said to be one of his hobbies. 
Much had been said about female education, in the spread of which 
Sir Bartle Frere had taken a most prominent, a most forward, and a 
moat active part. But Sir Bartle hod not only encouraged it by his pubKo 
addresses and by attending examinations ; he had also done so by exercising 
his valuable influence with those influential and worthy natives of Bombay 
who — ^in a manner more creditable to their conciliatory feelings than likely 
to achieve the grand olgect m view— stood for a time opposed to the move- 
ment, There was another matter in which Sir Bartle Frere had taken a 
great interest, and that was, the bringing of native ladies out in public. 
There was perhaps no object to which highCT importance should be attach- 
ed than that of bringing native ladies to a proper position with regard 
to society; and Sir Bartle had exerted himself both in pubKc and by the 
exercise of his private influence to attain that great end — and he had 
in manner succeeded in attaining it. To his mind Sir Bartle Frere’s 



spi\icc3 were their own lecord and needed no special movement of this 
kind to point out their value. What it "waa pioposed to do, however, wa? 
deserving of praiae as a means of evincing the gratitude of the community 
for w hat he had done. 

The motion was seconded by Mr. Eowland Hamilton, and carried. 


The foregoing Address waa presented to His Excellency Sir Henry 
Bartle Edward hYere, at Government House, Parel, on the Soth. February 
1807 by the Honourable A. J, Hunter. 

His Excellency Sir H, B. B. Erero replied as follows; — 

Honourable Mr. Hunter and Gentlemen; — I am perfectly 
at a loss to express adequately the fooling I experience on, 
receiving the Address which, has just been read from the 
Inhabitants of Bombay. Tour hind judgment has attributed to me 
more credit than I deserve for what I have been able to do 
during my term of office. "Wherever I have gone I have always 
found friends and fellow-labourers among my fellow-countrymen, 
and the natives of this land, who have heartily and earnestly sot 
thomselvoB to work to carry ont whatever I have thought it my 
duty to plan, and if I have been successful in anything, the credit 
is as much, due to them as to me. I feel this to be particularly 
the case with regard to some of the measuros to which you have 
alluded in the Address. It is true I took the very warmest interest 
from the very first in the groat measure of the settlement of the 
Eevenue Survey, which originated with my late friend, Mr. 
H. E. Goldsmid, and with his able coadjutor, Sir George "Wingate, 
and which I look upon as one of the greatest and best results of the 
administration of this part of British India during the last thirty 
years. I feel certain that, for ages to come, its good effects will 
remain. But the success of this measure is as much due to the 
able staff of officers who haTe been charged with carrying it 
out, ae to those who originated it. So with regard to what you 
have said about my labours as a member of the Gbveraor*GenejHd*9i 
Coxtucdl at Calcutta. I laboured earnestly, aud to the best of my 
power to support the measures of Ix)rd Canning’s Government 
when Mr. yames Wilson was engaged in the arduoim task 
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restoring ilie finances of India. I did my best to aid the great work 
they had in hand, from the conviction that what Lord Canning and 
his advisers wore doing was done in a noblo spirit, and would tend 
to the prosperity and permanence of our Empire in India; and it is 
only as a fellow -laboure" of theirs that I can clam any credit for 
what was done. Eor what you have said of my measures since I 
have been Q-overnor of this Presidency, I can only return you 
my most heartfelt and earnest thanks. Of some of these measures 
I have already spoken in replying to the Addresses from the 
Bench of Justices and the Chamber of Commerce. There are 
many others which I would gladly refer to fully, were there a fitting 
opportunity for me to speak more of the policy of the Q-ovemment 
of this Presidency during the past five years ; but I feol that you 
have set me a very filting example in touching only on those points 
on which a general agreement may be expected, I would gladly, 
if 1 had an opportunity, enter at length upon many points to 
which I have not yet referred , but I slioll content myself with 
expressing to you tho deep sense I entertain of what you have said 
regarding mo at this particular momeut. Tho years which I have 
passed among you as Governor of Hiis Presidency have been in 
almost equal proportion years of extraordinary prosperity and 
excitement and of equally unparalloled adversity and depression. 
Had iteen leaving you, and had you spokou of mo as you have 
now done at the flood-tide of your prosperity, I ^hould have felt 
proud and grateful to you ; hut I am quite at a loss to express fitly 
to you, my acknowledgment for what you have said of me at tho 
present time, so soon after passing through the gloomiest season 
of advoETBity. To tho Inhabitants of Bombay, through you, Gentle- 
men, who have presented me this Address, I would return my 
heartfelt thanks for the great honour they have done mo. They 
could do nothing which I should prize more highly, than to place 
my Statue in thoir Town HaU among those of the groat men who 
have gone from among ns, some of whom I have known, and loved, 
and reverenced, and aU of whom I have, according to my light 
and power, in some degree striven to imitate. 
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In bringing forward the snbjeCt of an Address to Sir Bartle Fr<»re, oik 
his retirement from the Government of Bombay, the CHAinirjVir (AwnaBW 
Riohabd Scoblb Esq.) said 

I am sure I need use veiy few words to recommend this proposal to 
the attentive consideration of all the gentlemen here present — and I think 
we shall agree in this, that of all the Goveiuois Bombay has ever had, 
there has never been one who has had the interests of Bombay more sin- 
cerely at heart, or who has shown moie intelligent appreciation of those in- 
terests than has His Excellency Sir Bartle Frere. Not only with regard 
to the constitution of this Bench and the poweis which under his govern- 
ment have been confeired upon it, has Ilia Excellency shown himself more 
liberal and broad in view than ordinary Indian statchmen, hut I believe I 
may say that in every department of his administi-ation he has shown what 
in my mind is of the greatest importance in connection with the future of 
this country — and that is, he has invited the non-ofiScial portion of the 
community to take a share in the administiation of public affairs. In 
language more eloquent than I have at command, the University of Bombay 
testified their sense of the wise and enlightened policy he has pursued with 
regard to that learned body by inti educing all the cultivated thought of 
which this Presidency can boast into the governing body of that great 
educational institution. And in regaid to this Bench, which I take to be 
the most thoroughly independent public body that exists in this country, 
the constant endeavour of His Excellency has been to make it a represaota- 
tive body to which he feels he may safely leave the care of the dvic 
interests of the community of the Island. Similar bodies to this Bench 
exist in Calcutta and Madras, hut they are under a much greater degree of 
control on the part of the central governments. Here, the achninisfratitai 
of Sir Bartle Frere has shown itedf jealous in its core of the newly acquired 
powers of the Bench, and anxious not to interfere with the due exercise of 
those powers. I think therefore that a body like this, which owes its exist- 
ence in great measure to Sir Bartle Frere’s government, should testufy to 
the claim which Hie Excellent^ has upon our gratitude for the 
fijoting on which, thanks to his statesmanlike liberality, we have been 
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placed, and 1 have very great pleasure in proposing that an Address be 
presented to Sir Bartle Frere, on his retirement from the government of 
Bombay. 

Thu Ec3?otrRABLn MA]!TaAi<i>As Eathubhoy seconded the motion. 

Bao Sahbb Vishvanath Narayajt Ma2tdxik: said the proposition which had 
just been submitted to the meeting by their worthy Chauman and seconded 
by theHon’ble Mr, Mangaldas Kathubhoy was one which must be acceptable 
to the Bench in a very peculiar manner. He thought the free discussion of 
municipal matters was a thing that was not indigenous in this country. 
antiquarian times there might have been foims of Municipal government, 
and when the present Municipal Act of Bombay was discussed, it was said 
by one gentleman that there were paiticular facilities for Municipal govern- 
ment in India. By that he (Mr. Mandhk) supposed the speaker must have 
meant the village system which was very ancient, and which, if reformed^ 
would facilitate the introduction of Mumdpal goveinment to a veiy great 
extent ; but as the model of all such institutions, tide Presidency municipality 
was the one to which all must tend, and there was no doubt that the 
Government of a country like India could do much to strengthen the hands 
of the Municipality as well as to aid their work without its influence being 
seen; and where the experiment of municipal administiation was set on 
foot under the new Act, the character of that municipal administiation was 
to be influenced by the Goveinment, which was legally the supeiior, of 
Municipal institutions. And he had no hesitation in saying that the govern- 
ment of Sir Battle Frere had ever courted a free discussion of all the 
measures started by the Bench, or which had been sent to them for their 
opinion. Allusion had been made to the municipal bodies existing at 
Madras and at Calcutta. He had no wish to disparage any sister institution 
to this in any part of India, but he must say be was proud of Bombay 
MtmidiAHty, of which all present were component parts ; and for the reason 
that he thought whatever differences there had been among the constituent 
elements of the Bench, or between the Bench and the Government of Bom- 
bay which had watched over the Municipality with so much care— the 
various matters brought forward had always been broadly and intelligently 
discussed with the view to the solution of many diflScult and intricate 
questions raised. For all these reasons, he thought they owed a deep debt 
of gratitude to the departing Governor who had watched over that, as well 
as many other like iostitations in the country with a solicitude and interest 
which had not been surpassed, and which he was not sure had often been 
equalled in this country. 
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Mr. DoSbABHOT Fbamji said ha could not allow tliis pyopobition to ht 
passed — as he had no douht it would he most heaytily~-withoiit saying a . 
few words on the subject Idmself. The gieat intovesit which Sir Bartle Frere 
hod taken in the affairs of the Ulunicipalily would bo observed by the perusal 
of the reports of the discussions in the liegislative Council when Act II. of 
1805 was under consideratiouj and those who had •« atched the progress of 
the measure and read the re]»orts with attention could not have failed to see 
the great amount of interest, and the watchful care which His ExQdlency 
hod displayed thi’oughout with regard to the Munici}»al affairs of the city. 
He remembered very well meeting the late Hon’ble Mr. J agannath Sankarsett 
on one occasion, and having some conversation with him about the Bill, 
and he should never forget what Mr. Sankarsett said, for he remarked “Sir 
Bartle Frere has paid great attention to this Bill, and so long as he is at 
the head of the Government, the interests of the Municipality will not 
suffer.” Since then they had had full evidence of the unceasing interest 
which His Excellency had raanifeited in the affairs of the Municipality, 
and he would only mention one instance of that. In making selectiona 
among the native community for members of the Bench, Sir Bartle Frere 
went beyond what his predecessors had done w ith regard to native gentlemen, 
for he did not confine lumaelf to the ranks of the lauded proprietors — and 
in saying that, he cast no reflection whatever on the landed gentry— but 
selected native gentlemen who belonged to the middle classes ; they were 
the classes most deeply interested in the welfwe of the city, and he believed 
that His Excellency's intention was to make the Municipality the true 
representative of the native community. In former times the native 
Justices were only appointed from among the wealthier classes. Among 
those das&es there had been, and were undoubtedly many good and true 
men, but the present constitution of the Bench was the one which reoHy 
represented the native community. Those who had watched the progress 
of the Municipality knew that in former years — and although not a member 
of the Bench at the time he referred to, yet from his former connection with 
the prKis of the city he had observed it — ^the European members of the 
Municipality had it all their own way. He did not cast the least reflection 
on them for the way In which they exercised their influence, for they had 
acted to the best of their belief for the benefit of the Municipality ; but still 
formerly the native community was not sufficiently represented, whereas 
now as they knew, there was an honourable and healthy rivalry among the 
diffiasent sections of the community in the discussions of the Bench. And 
discussion always brought forth a correct result. To Sir Bartle Frere the 
imtive community owed much for sending proper representatives to the Bench, 
and they would all most cordially join in the Address to His ExceBenoy. 
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The following Address was presented to His Excellency the 
Oovernor by tho Chairman on the 25th Pebruary 1867, on behalf 
of Her Majesty’s Bench of Justices. 

To His Excellency 

Sir Heitrt Babtle Edwaed Ebeke, G1, C. S. T., K. C, B., 
Governor of Bombay. 

% 

Yotjb ExoBUiEircy, — TTo, tlie Juhtioes of the Peace for the City of Bom- 
bay, desire to approach yom* Excellency on yonr retuna to your native land 
— after thirty-three years of laborious seivice in tliis country— with the 
expression of our gi’ateful appreciation of the many important benoflts which 
the dty of Bombay has derived from yonr Excellence’s administmliou as 
Governor of tliis Piesidency during* the past live years. 

four Excellency was among the first to estimate at its true value 
the imiwrtanoe of the municipal element in the Goveinmcnt of this 
country, and three gi'eat periods in your Excellency’s career were marked 
by the initiation, fii-st at Sattara, afterwards in Sind, and finally in this 
citj'’, of a system of municipal self-goveniment which we are well assured 
has already contiibuted and u ill in future years add yet more largely, to 
the political and material advancement of the peojde of 'Westei’n India. 

It was one of the first acts of your Excellency as Governor of Bombay, 
to appoint a Commission" to enquire into and report upon the sanitary 
condition and requirements of this city j and the comprehensive and practical 
report, in which the labours of that Commission were embodied, has proved 
the starting-point of great municipal improvements already effected, as 
well os a store-house of wise counsel in regard to those hereafter to be 
accomplished. 

An immediate result of this report was the Municipal Act of 1866, 
whereby the Justices of the Peace, who heretofore had been restricted to 
an almost nominal connection with the administration of municipal affairs, 
were erected into a body corporate, invested with the control of the 
municipal funds, tmd invited to undertake, with the cordial co-operation 
of your Excellency’s Government, those sanitary reforms and other great 
municipal^improvements of which their city stands so much in need. It is 
this liberal recognition of the rights and duties of citizenship which merits 
our warmest gratitude, and will render your Excellency’s rule conspicuous 
in the annals of Indian administration. 

Composed of the Honourable Messrs. Ii. H. Bayley, Jaganuath Saukaiflett, 
Walter EiohardCassels, Dr. A. n. i,eith, and Colonel J. S. Trevor, R. B. 
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Jfc would be long to recapitulate the many valuable services which 
your Excellency’s Government has rendered to the city of Bombay, 
The removal of the ramiinrts, the cen'.us of the population, the elaboration 
of a scheme for the effectual diaiiiage of the town, the extension of the vater 
supply, the improvements of the markets and roads, are among the chief 
matters which have engaged your Excellency’s attention, and received vonr 
efScient support: and we rejoice to observe that while your Excellency has 
apparently regarded the improvement of this city as a matter of hnperial 
importance, and has recognized the gieat future in store for Bombay when it 
shall have become the centre of the railway communications of this empire 
and the commercial capital of Hindustan, you have declared your confidwice 
in the ability of its citizens to prepare for that future untrammelled by 
State control or State interference. 

In taking leave of your Excellency, we would express our earnest hope 
that your life may long be spared to render service to India m the new 
position to which you have been called ; and while we feel cominced that 
it is not necessary for us to bespeak for the city of Bombay a place in your 
memory, and such future seivice as it may be in your power to bestow, 
we desire to assure your Excellency that it is with no common feeing of 
regret that we bid your Excellency respectfully farewell. 

His Excellenct 8ia H. B. E. Eseee replied. — 

Mr. Scohle, — would beg you as Chairman to express to the 
Bench of Jnstices my cordial thanks for your Address, which I 
shall ever greatly value as a proof that on one subject to which 
I have devoted much time and attention during my residence 
among you, my labour has not been altogether in vain. It is not 
only of late years that I have learnt mostly to value the importance 
of the municipal element in the Goveminent of India. But I cannot 
claim to have been by any means among the first to recognise this 
great truth, for I find that from the very earliest period since England 
first took a share in the Govemmeut of India, all who knew most 
of the people of India by knowledge acquired outside a Government 
office, and all who felt most strongly the importance of governing 
the people of India through the people of India, were in the habit 
of estimating most highly the municipal element of Government, 
and of lamenting the inevitable tendency of a centralizing adminis- 
tration to break down each municipal institutiona as existed, and 
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to tinder the growili of any oihera in ttoir stead. In your own 
‘ case I can claim no other merit than that of taking the earliest 
opportunity to act on a truth which had long been recognised by 
some of the wisest and best of my predccossors, though the time 
for giving practical efleet to their views was long in arriving. 
Until other systems had been tried and failed it would have been 
but of iittle use to attempt such a system as we have now at work ; 
and I have specially to thank you, Q-entlcmen, and more particular- 
ly your Chairman and your Municipal Commissioner, for the suc- 
cess which has attended the experiment. In every age and in 
every country there has always been a discussion going on — which 
will probably continue as long as there is any cily remaining on 
the face of the earth — and that is the great controversy between 
the merits of the imperial and the municipal mode of governing 
large cities. Upon the one hand, we have the advocates of an im- 
perial system from the times of Nimrod and the Pharaohs, through 
the ages of the Cassars and down to the present moment. Those 
(Hin claim great results no doubt, and in no part of the world can 
they claim greater, or appeal to more magnificent monuments of 
the imperial system, than in India. If the name of the Ctesors 
had not been given abeady to this form of government, it would 
havo been remembered in India as the system of the great Acbar 
in evei^ great Mahomedan city of India, and its monuments will 
last as long as India is a country. Upon the other hand, we have 
the municipal form of government for great cities and I think we 
may claim as examples of its working tho great cities of ancient 
Gtreeco ^md of our own middle ages — a system which has given us 
London and Edinburgh, Oxford and Cambridge j which has given 
to the Netherlands, to Northerat Italy and to Germany, all the 
glories of their great and ancient cities and the treasures of art 
which are their boast. If we wore to choose merely between com- 
parative material results, we might well be in doubt which system 
was the best for India. If our object is merely to create a beauti- 
ful city fun of magnificent buildings, then we might well adopt the 
imperial system. Eut we seek something better more permar 
nent than the material monuments of Acbar’s'greatness. We wish 
to leave in our city the evidence of that growth and life which 



whalt give permanence and prevent change of 'System with ever 
change of ruler, and which bbull m turn be the germ of furthe 
progreatJ in future ages. Tlie imperial sy&tem requires a constar 
succession of Aebars, not only great and wise rulers, but rulers c 
limitless resources and uncontrolled power. But oven if we coul 
hope for these ossontials, the spirit of the imperial system i 
utterly opposed to the genius alike of our own nation and of thos 
we rule over ; and wo should perforce be driven back on or 
English municipal system of local solf-government, which, whatev( 
may be its faults, I believe to be the system possible for the 
ministration of a large Indian city like this, under such a Q-oven 
ment as ours. I would not have stated my views on the snbjei 
at such length, hut tho imperial system has always its advocat( 
in India as well as in EufO])e, and wo are frequent ly tempted I 
its groat immediate and apparent results to forget tho merits i 
our own Saxon system, which has so much which is congenial t 
tho ancient indigenous customs in India. I will not attempt i 
follow you through tho long b&t of tho objects of your hibours. 
cannot help calling to mind, however, that within those walls 
heard, many years ago, the first discussions regarding many mo 
Bures which have since had an important influence on your cat; 
It was hero that I heard from my old friend, Mr. Gteorgo Clark 
tho Civil Engineer, his fii-st proposals for tho constniction of tl 
Great Indian Peninsula Eailway, and I am glad to have this o; 
portunity of doing justico to his claim as tho pioneer of our Indit 
railway system, by bearing my testimony to the fact that ho w 
the first to propose tho actual construction of an Indian railway 
Here, too, I heard discussed between him and your predecessc 
the then. Chairman of the Bench, Mr. Eobert Wygram Crawfoi 
the prosent member for London, the first proposals fora gO' 
water supply and an efficient system of drainage. Bnt neith 
these nor any other great measures now in hand could have he 
attempted, far less carried out, without the aid of an intelligei 

* The hietery of the introduction of lailwaya into Weatem India has been ft 
•atated by Mr.EeDry Oonybeaie in his retnackB on MctjoT'Oeneral Q.B. !IIrejn«ahee: 
IwKKMf on “Poblie WoAs in tho Bengal Presidency*’. Tide pp 614—622 
the 2!!iransaetiQn8 of tho lostitutien of Civil Engineeis for 186?‘*'68, 



educated, and public-spirited body of men like tbose wbom you 
represent ; and I am glad to Have this opportunity of expressing 
my sense of tbo manner in wbicb they have discbarged the public 
duties entrusted to them. I have often thought that a bettet 
proof could hardly have been given of the general fitness of the 
educated classes in Bombay to discharge their duties as citizens 
than tlfeir conduct when the Census was taken — one of those mear 
Bures which you are good enough to rank among the useful results 
achieved since I have been Gtovemor here. It will be in the recol- 
lection of many here present, that, at the time, we were obliged to 
depend almost entirely for the carrying out of the Census on the 
influence and public spirit of the better educated classes of natives. 
The measure was one which even in Europe is not easy to caxty 
out on account of its inherent difficulties, and it was mainly due to 
the voluutary exertions of the educated classes that our Census 
was effected with such little difficulty and with such accurate re- 
sults. In every other matter connected with the welfare of the 
city, we have had to acknowledge the very great assistance which 
we have received from the discussions and the labours of the 
Bench ; and I have often felt proud when I have read the account 
of what has passed at the meetings of the Justices, for I felt that 
no unprejudiced person could read the reports without being con- 
vinced that there is a very large and intelligent class of citizens 
well able to undertake the mnnidpal government of a city like 
this. And this, Mir, is no fight task. We have been lately remind- 
ed that Her Majesty the Queen, in all her vast dominions, has but 
one city which is more populous than this, and few which are the 
seats of such important commercial interests. It numbers twice 
the population of Glasgow, and there are hardly two of your great 
English cities which in this respect would, if united, out-number 
the population with whicl^ you have to deal. Then consider the 
magnitude of the task which the Bench has undertaken to dis- 
charge — to make good the omissions and neglect of former ages, 
and to provide all the vjwt multitude of people with good air, good 
water, good roads and everything else which should distinguish 
the second d,ty of the British Empire. I think, (Sir, that to take 
65 
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a pari in the great wort the Municipality has in hand, is an ohjecl 
in no ■way unworthy of any Englishman who desiros to fiervo his 
country in this distant land. But though tho task is great and 
difficult, I have ovory confidence it will be well perfonfied. Much 
has been already effected in a very short time, and 1 look forward 
with the utmost confidence to iho time when we shall hear that 
Bombay has taken her place among cities, owing os much 16 art as 
she does to nature and position. "We may bo woU content ■with 
those resnlts, if the progress made during the next ten years is m 
a eorre^ondmg degree to the progress which has boon made since 
tho work was fairly taken in hand by tho Bench under the present 
constiintion of the municipality, I beg, Sir, that you ■will express 
to the Bench my very grateM sense of the honour which the 
Justices have done me. 


i ■ii OT i MW , h 
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At a General Meetingf of the Members of the Chamber held on the 9th 
5'ebruary 1807, an Address was voted to Sir Bartle Frere on the occasion of 
his retirement irom the office of Governor of Bombay, which was presented 
to him at Government House, Parel, on the 25th idem, by the Chairman. 
( the Hon’ble A. J. Hunter ). It was as follows ; — 

To Hjs ExcmiiLENGT 

Sift Heksy Bahtle Edwaed Feeeb, O. C. S. I., K, C. B. 

G-ovemor of Bombay* 

HoTroTTBABiji SiB, — On the occasion of your retirement from the office of 
Governor of Bombay, we, the Membem of the Bombay Chamber of Commerce, 
desiie respectfully to approach your Excellency to express the sense we 
entertain of the services you have rendered to the interests of commerce 
in Wefatem India, by the liberal policy which has characterised your Excd- 
leucy’s administration during your five years’ rule. 

We remember with gratitude the aid which, as Commissioner in Sind, 
you rendered to the infant trade of that province, by the encouragement 
and fedlijdeb afforded to ihe early mercantile settlers at Karachi, and by 
the zeal and enei^ with which you devoted yourself to Ihe development of 
the resources of the country, and the improvement of the means of inter- 
communication between the Port ofKaradii and the interior. 

One of the early acts of your Excellency, on assuming the office of Go- 
vernor of.Bombay, was to take steps, in so for as the matter lay within 
the province of your Government, to promote the improvement of the cotton 
cultivation in this Presidency at a time when the failure of the cotton sup- 
ply from America, owing to the civil war in the United States, had brought 
distresb and privation on a large portion of the manufacturing population in 
England. The efferts then ^ade have been steadily continued, and the 
numerous imd valuable experiments that have since been carried on have 
already resulted in a remarkable improvement in the cotton cultivation in 
various districti, of the Presidency. 

To your Excellency’s Government we are indebted for the measures 
that have been taken for the improvement of the Harbour and for the ac- 
commodation of the Shipping. 
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The Harbour and Pilotage Board was, four years, ago, re-formed on a 
wider basis, which has given to its action gi eater bcope and efBciency ; and 
the Pilotage system of the Harbour has recently been reconstructed on a 
plan which is a gieat improvement on that which has been supeiseded, and 
will, we trust, shortly result in a system of fiec and open Pilotage. The 
new Liei,ht-house on the Island of Keunerj that has been sanctioned by 
your Excellency's Government will when completed, be an impoitant boon 
to the Shipping of Bombay , and the impoitant work of hghting all the ports 
and creeks on our coast, already begun, we trust to see steadily, prosecuted 
and completed. 

Railway communication in Western and Central India has made remark- 
able progress dming the period of yonr Excellency’s admmihtiation, and 
the people of Western India ore under obligations, to yonr Excellency for 
the zeal, energy, and ability with which yon have pressed on the Govern- 
ments of India and England the necessity for Railways to connect Bombay 
with Delhi and Northern India thinugh Rajpootuua, and Kaiachi with 
the Panjauh by the Indus Valley. The pioposed lines ore absolutely indis- 
pensable to develop txade alieady existing, and to create it in some import- 
ant distiicts of Northern India with which Bombay has at present no 
trading relations, 

We desire to exiffess our grateful appredation of the conaideiation and 
attention which your Excellency’s Government has at aH times given to 
the repr^entation of the Chamber, when, as a public body, we have had 
ocoadon to address Government on questions oi mercantile or public interesty 
and of the honor you have done ua m inviting opinions and suggestion^ 
from the Chamber on questions of impoitance that have been submitted to 
us by your Government. 

In retiring from the high office you have filled with so much honor to 
youreelf and advantage to the interests of Western India, you cmy with 
you our beat wishes for your fiiture happiness and prospeiity ; and we ear- 
nestly trust that your Excdlency may long he spared to continue to serve 
India in the high office to which, Her Hajesty has called you. 

Bis ExomsasroY Sib H. B. E. Ekbb® replied 

Mr. Himter, and (3-entleinen of the Ohambe*' of Commerce, —I 
have received the Address which the Cbamher has been good 
enough to vote to me, with peculiar pleasure, as a proof that I 
johaU earry with me on leaving India the goodwill of that gregt 
e<Bninw<}ial body which you repreaetit. TJhe Gtovernment of Iadi% 
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and especially of tliis pait of India, is so intimately connected with 
commercial interests that a good administration can hardly be im- 
agined without a general good understanding between tho G-ovom- 
ment andj:he commercial interests. To foster the improvement 
of roads or tho opening of new ports and harbours is a comparative- 
ly easy task ; it is a task congenial to every educated Englishman ; 
and the work in itself carries with it in b\ cry respect its own re- 
ward. But the best relations which can subsist between an abso- 
lute Government like that of India and a free commercial body 
like your own, trained in the congenial air of English liberty and 
imbued with the truths of our free English commercial policy, — 
these are problems of greater delicacy and difficulty, and I am glad 
to have your assurance that I have done some good service in 
solving them. To some of these problems yonr Address alludes as of 
great importance to trade and agriculture. Eirst, there is the great 
question of cotton improvement — ^impro\ ement of the staple and 
quality, by means of better seed and better cultivation, and more 
careful methods of picking — ^improvement of the quantity of produce 
by irrigation, and better oulture,and by the use of machinery to dean 
the cotton rapidly and effectually. In all these respects G-ovem- 
jnent has done something, and may, and 1 hope will, do much more 
without trenching on the legitimate province of commerce. But 
in all Ve have dune in these matters — and I trust in all that will 
hereafter be attempted — ^it has been our wish to consider what 
Government does as purely ancillary; and when tho great body of 
the cotton traders themselves find they can do without such help 
as we pan give, or when well-organised societies — like the Cotton 
Supply Association, which has done such good service, or agri- 
ouliural associations which might do so much more — ore ready to 
lake up any branch of the work, then I trust Government will at 
once transfer the work to such competent hands. But there is a 
branch of Government’s peculiar duty which can never be entirely 
superseded — and which I believe does and can do more than any'^ 
thing else to improve both the quality and the quantity of your 
great staple — and that is the improvement of communications, 
quite apart from the facilities which would be thereby afforded for 
■&6 transport of produce. Bailways, and roads and acconunodation 
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for travellers miglil bo extended, so as to bring tbe native cotton 
grower and tbo English cotton buyer face to face, and Ihus eman-i 
cipato us from a thraldom ignominious indeed, but from which 
there is now no escape. I verily believe that few, even of' the most 
sanguine of us have a full conception of the vast results which are 
likely to be produced in the oolton and all other great branches 
of our trade as our means of communicating with the interior of 
this groat continent improve and extend. I used to think that 
India had bnt a poor chance of fairly competing with other countries 
as the great supplier of raw cotton, save under the exceptional 
circnmstances of the past few years ; but I own that the ox- 
perienco of the past year or two has made me much more hope- 
ful. I have seen provinces like the Panjaub and Bajpootana, which 
five years ago were entered in our best and latest cotton maps as 
producing no cotton for export, contribute largely under the 
siimnlus of high prices. It is true we cannot hope to discover 
vast wastes capable of immediate conversion into productive 
cotton fields ; there are, no such great reservoirs of raw material 5 
bnt there are, I believe, a thousand rills hitherto of comparativdy 
small moinont, which when united as they may be, by continned 
peace and improved communicationfl, will tend to swell the great 
stream of your existing supply. Another question in which the 
duties of Government and of the commercial body are coulerminous, 
is that of checking the adulteration of tho staple. I will not enter 
on the vexed arguments for and against Government iiiierference 
in this matter. Iwdlouly remind you that Government would 
only desire to act as far os the most eulightoued commercial opinion 
may show to be necessary, and to do simply what the honest dealer 
in cotton finds desirablo for his own protection. I had lately im 
opportunity of saying a few words on another very impoidanl snb- 
ject, in which I am glad to think you believo I have done some 
service — ^the improvement and conservancy of the Harbour, its 
pilotage aud lighting, which aro all matters of primary impotiance 
to the trade of this port* "Wb have entrusted them to a Harbour 
Board, i^om a conviction that they wilibebotler attended to by 
sttoh a body than by a department of the Government Secretarial 
Our wh»h wds to aaike the Board as far as possible a body which 
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Rlialltraly and cfloctnally I’opio'jcut alltlio gfcat micte&to eoticeT2^- 
ed, and 1 l)elicY6 tlie Board may draw to iteolf almost any amount 
of independent autliority, by efficionily Oiscliarging tho duties 
entrusted to it, and by guarding itself against oven unintentional 
transgression beyond the limit of its Icgitimalo functions, 1 tnist 
at no distant day that the Board may receive by legislation a per- 
manent corporate constitution ; but tlie piactico, extent, and value 
of its powers will always depend more on tbe way in wliicb. theso 
powers aro exorcised than on their exact legal ext ent. I am glad 
to have this opportunity of informing the Chamber that tho discus^ 
sion, which has been conducted With so much ability on the subject 
of graving docks has not been unfruitful of result. By last steam 
er wo received from the Secretary of Slate a despatch informing 
us that he was fully convinced of the necesdty for immediate ac- 
tion in the matter, and that he only awaited a decision on a scienti- 
fic (piestion — ^which ho had referred to competent judges — ^before 
taking action to supply at once the means of docking tho largo 
transports which a year hence will, I hope, bo running between this 
and Suez. I trust that we are not far &om equally satislactoiy 
pwigresB ofl regards the question of wot docks ; and I am glad to ho 
able to correct a misapprehension os to the extent to which T 
woul^ leave tho provision of wet docks to private enterprises. 
Whether they should or should not bo provided in supersession of the 
present moans of loading or unloading ships is, I think, a purely 
commercial question — even more so than the provision of railways 
or of Imes of steam packets, and the docks should, I think, be pro- 
vided,* as railways or steam packets are, from commercial capital. 
But the interests involved are extensive, and the dangers of mono- 
poly snffidently greattojusiafy at least os much Oovernment aid 
or interference as we find to be useful or desirable, in the case of 
mlwayB. ®he management should, I think, be by public trust 
m which 0ovemment should be aasociated. The subject has, I 
know, engaged Colonel Straehey’s attention ; and I am not without 
hope that we may shortly receive fiom him the outlines of a plan 
which would adequately protect every private iuterost at stake, 
and gradually provide such dock accommodation as is called for, 
not in one locality only, but in three or more as may be needed, 



bBlrween Colaba and IMazQoon. I mii'il not be templed to disea&^j 
at length — mnch as T fchould wibh to do bo — many othor topics 
you have referred to in your Address, ospecially what you say 
regarding railways. I am convinced that our railway '^system is 
only in its infancy, and that the results which now surprise us 
foreshadow hut imperfectly what will attend its future detolop- 
ment j and I trust that the guarantee system, to which we already 
owe so much may do yei more for us than the marvels it has hither- 
to accomplished. The Address of the Chamber has alluded to the 
attention which the Q-overnmont of Bombay has always accorded 
to the representations of the Chamber as a public body. It has 
not been difficult, Sir, for the G-ovemmont to maintain such on 
attitude tow'ards tho Chamber when the proceedings of tho Chamber 
have been habitually marked, not only by so much so and and 
varied information but by bo much judgment and such a temperate 
regard for what was due to Government. I have always felt a 
peculiar pleasure in watching the proceedings of the Chamber, 
and in marking febe growth of the influonee it has acquired j for 
in my earlier days, Mr. John Skinner — who was, I believe, tbu 
first Chairman of the Chamber, and who might bo considered the 
founder of that and of more than one ubeful institution which 
BtiU exists in Bombay — ^was a valued and intimate friend of mino, 
and I have often thought how much he would have rejoiced to soo 
the Chamber more than fulfilling the high expectations he had 
formed of it. And hero, Sir, let me take the last opportunity I 
may have of expressing my sonse of the great obligations this 
Government is imdor to those of your body who have rendered otcr 
Government such essential aid as Members of the Governor s Coun- 
cil for making Laws and Bogulatious. I am well aware that 
opinions are divided as to tho value of our legislative machinery 
and this is not the timo nor the place for discussing that question ; 
hut I may bo allowed to state my own opinion, that there is not 
one of the great measures whioh have been devised of late years 
fer the better administration of the country which is of great 
importance or likdy io produce more valuable results, tban the 
eseociation, of gentlemen independont of the Government in the 
snachinery for making such laws as may he needed* li is not only 



wliile discussing questions in tlie Legislative Cliamber that tbeir 
* aid is most valuable ; even when out of the Council Chamber they 
are frequently able to throw upon questions before us a light 
which we, should in vain seek in our public ofG.ces and official 
records. I am the more anxious to pay this tribute which I feel to 
be due to yourself and the other independent gentlemen who have 
been associated with me, because I know their aid has often been 
rendered to us at a great personal sacrifice of convenience and of 
time, which especially to professional men, is frequently of ex- 
ceeding value. Of the public service thus rendered I would beg 
to express to you, Sir, and to your fellow members of my Council, 
my grateful sense j and I will only further beg you to convey to 
the Chamh^ of Commerce my cordial thanks for the Address you 
have read. 
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A Committee acting in beliAlf of the Members of the Bombay Civil 
Service, waited upon His Excellency Sir Bartle Frere, and presented him 
with the follow mg Address : — 

To His Excellency Sn* H. B. E. Ebebi:, Gt. C. S. I., K. C. B., 
Govcmoi* of Bombay. 

HoyoxTBABLE SiB — In behalf of the Members of Her Majesty’s 
Bombay Civil Service, we beg Tour Excellency will accept of a 
service of plate, which will be seleclod and presented hereafter, 
in recognition of tho great honor that has been conferred upon 
our body by Tour Excellency’s distinguished public career. 

We are, <fec., 

H. P. St. a. Tucker. 

B. H. EUis. 

James Gibbs. 

A. D. Eoberlaon. - 

E. S. Chapman. 

A. T. Crawford. 

G. Norman. 

J. H. Gbamt. 

Members of tho Committee. 
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At the monthly meeting of the above Society which was held in its 
library Rooms, the Honorary President Dr. John Wimon moved, — 

That the best thanks of the Society be ofFeied to His Excellency 
Sir H. B. E. Prere, G. 0. S. I., K. C. B., for hia distinguished patronage of, 
and personal co-operation with, the Society.” 

In doing this he said that, in the view of the many and high tributes 
of gratitude and praise which our retiring Governor had received and 
was receiving from the public, he would conjfine himself to the mat- 
ters referred to in the motion. Sir Bartle’s patronage of the Society, 
and that of his administrative associates, was that not of words but deeds, 
as to it the Society owed the liberal contribution of three hundred rupees 
monthly in aid of the higher objects of its institution. This patronage had 
no precedent in the West of India, except peihaps in the gift, through Sir 
John Malcolm, to the Society of the commodious rooms in which it met, 
and in ■which its literary tieasuies ■were deposited ; and it was very desi- 
rable that, in the fiist instance at least it should be devoted to some speci- 
fic object or liistorical illustration connected with the Bombay Presidency 
' — say tlie History of the Marathas, which, notwithstanding the admirable 
work of Captain James Giant Duff, -was jet capable of further elucidation 
and confirmation by the personal and family memoirs of the remarkable 
personages of Mai'atha History, and by documents of a similar character 
which could yet be collected. To facilitate a work of this kind,Sir Bartle Frere 
had lately encouraged the Maratha Chiefs to collect the memoiials of their 
own houses ; and the result of thi« movement, and of other enquiries which 
could easily be made, might be the acquisition and publication of valuable 
documents which might satisfy the cuiiosity and direct the judgment of in- 
quirers in future times. The co-operation of Sir Bartle with the literary 
labours of the Society had been frequently brought into play. He had pre- 
sented the Society -v^ith a transcript made by t-wo competent Mahomedan 
gentlemen of all the inscriptions found at the ruined city of Beejapoor, 
which contained a few of some value which had not yet been published or 
translated. He had also forwarded to the Society a Hst of Sanskrit works 
found in a temple at Sattara* He had done good service to antiquarian 
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research by first bringing to notice the extensive seiies of Buddhist and 
Brahminical excavations near the town of Kaiad, and at the temunataon of 
the plateaus running eastwaid fiom Mahableshwer. He was a valuable 
contiibutor to the Government Selections connected with both Sattaia and 
Sind. The Society’s Journal contains seveial interesting conununica- 
tions from hib pen and those of his coi respondents, such as his Memoran- 
dum of the Buddhist excavations near Eaiad, now referred to ; Descriptive 
Notices of Antiquities in Sind ; and Notices, Historical and Antiquaiian, of 
places In Sind. During his Government of Bombay he had supphed the 
Society with whatever incddentid inioimation he thought might be mteresfr* 
ing to its members. It was an act of simple justice gratefully to ac- 
knowledge the many favours received at the hands of His Excellency. 

Db. J. G. BuhIiBB, seconded the motion of Dr. Wilson dwelling on Sir 
Bartle Fieie’s patronage of Orienlal lateiature, and joining in the expression 
of the hope that the Society would follow up the su^estion now again 
made about the publication of Documents illustrative of Maiatha History. 

The foregoing resolution was communicated to His Excellency 
Sir H. B. E. Erere, to which lie replied as foEows ; — 

To 

James Tayloe, Esq, 

Honorary Secretary, B. Branch Eoyal Asiatic Society. 

Sir, 

I have the honour to twjknowlodgo your letter of the 28th 
Eebruary, transmitiing to me a copy of a resolution passed at a 
meeting of the Society on the 14lh of that month. 

I beg you wiE take an early opportunity of expressing to the 
Society my sense of the high honour they have doue me by placing 
this resolution on their records, and that you wiE be good enough 
to convey the assuranoe of the undiminiahed interest I shaE air- 
ways feel in the objects of the Society’s labours, and that nothing 
wEl give me greater pleasure than to promote those objects should 
it be in my power to do so oi my arrival in England, 

I have, &C,, 

H. B, B. EBEEB, 

S. S.Af<r7A», ^ 

15th March 1867,^ 
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* Piivate Secretary to His Excellency the Governor, 

Pabbi,. 

Sir, 

I have the honour, hy desire of the Bombay Geographical Society to 

foiwaid for the information 
of His Excellency the Hon’ble 
Sir Battle Frere, G. C. S. I., 
K. C, B., the accompany- 
ing’ Extract of proceedings at 
their Meetmg held yesterday 
the 31st Iubtont. 

I have, &c, 
HENRY MORIAND, 
Honoiary Secretary. 

To Lieut. HiarBX Moslaitd, 

Honorary Secretary to the Bombay Gl-eographical Society, 

SiB, — had the pleasure before leaving Bombay to receive 
your letter of the 22nd February to the address of my Private 
Secretary forwarding to me an extract of the proceedings of the 
G-eogpaphieal Society at their meeting held on the 2l8t idem. 

In begging you to express my thanks for the honour done me 
by the Besolution I shall be obliged if you will assure tho Society, 
what great pleasure it wiU always afford mo should I be able to 
further the Society’s objects in any way in which the Society may- 
command my services whilo in England. 

I have, &c, 

H. B. E. EBERE. 

P. &0. S. S. J[f«W 
16th March 1867.^ 


“That His Excellency the Hon’hle Su Heniy 
Baortle Edward Prere, G. 0 S I , E C B , u 
entitled to the special acknoviledgmenle and 
gratitude of the Society for tho warni inteiesl 
he has taken m fnithenng theii objects, and 
the distinguished pationage he has extended to 
them danng the peiiod of his Goreinoibhip of 
the Bombay Piesidency ” 




Tho following Address from the Native Inliabilants of Surat 
was presented to Uis Gxcellenej' Sir IX. B. E, Fi’cro, at Govern- 
ment House, Parel. 

May It Please youb, Exoelixwcy, — ^We tlie underBigned InliabiWts of 
Svirat feel we should he wanting in duty wrere we to allow your Excellency 
to depart from among us without tendeiing our most resijectful acknowled^ 
meuts of your Excellency’s long, arduous and honorable services for a period 
of thirty-three years, distinguished as it has hetn by an ever-increasing 
desire of doing suhstantiid good to the Natives of India. It gives us no 
ordinary satisfaction to observe that the People and Chiefs of the Deccan, 
amongst whom you spent the earlier part of 5 our brilliant career, have paid 
your Excellency a fitting tiibute of esteem and admiration which they 
entertain for the worm interest you have always taken m their permanent 
welfare. 

Situated as we are in one of the most peaceful comers of Her Majesty’s 
Indian Dominions, we feel ouifielves incapable of fully appreciating the 
magnitude of your valuable services duiing tho critical period of the mutinies; 
first 03 Comroisbioner of Sind, and afterwaids as a Member of the Governor- 
General’s Ootmcil — services which have eiu oiled your name among the* 
greatest of Britibh Indian Statesmen.* But it is as Governor of Bombay that 
your Excellency has earned a claim to the enduring gratitude of the eom- 
^munity which inhabit this part of the Presidency. It would he impossible 
'to do frill justice to the zeal and contentment of the millions committed to 
your charge. 'Whilst the diffusion of popular education, the erection of 
hospitals, dhurumsalus, and libraries, and the constmCtion of mads and 
bridges, are proofs of your Excellency’s judicious and valuable aid and en- 
couragement of works of public utility, and of the stimulus given to measures 
of general improvement ; the marked attention paid to the honest sugges- 
tions of the mtelligent portion of the native press, the careful enquiries that 
are being made for the improvement of the existing unsatisfactory state bf 
the municipal law, the generally succe-ssfUl endeavours made for advandbag 
the status and prospects of the uncovenanted service, and the augmenting 
iVatehfulness extended to all departments of the Steite, attest to the breadth 
and liberality of your views, as wdl as to the disinterestedness of your 
labours in bdhalf of the people at large, and the sincerity of your desire 
giving greater efficiency to the general administration of the country. . 
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We caiuiofc pass uvei* m sileace tlie •various legislative enactments of your 
Excellency’s government, calculated for the good and well-being of the Native 
Society ; and beg' leave to allude to some of the most important. The Act 
for ameliorating the condition of the Talooidars of Guzerat, and the mea- 
sures adopfed for the education of their children, v ill no doubt long be 
held as monuments of your earnest wish for the preservation and regenera- 
tion of the ancient nobility of India. The passing of special laws for the 
regulation of Marriage and Succession amongst the Parsees will, it is hoped, 
contribute not a little to the social happiness of that section of the native com- 
munity, The Summary Settlement Act has relieved the fears and strength- 
ened the titles of the Landholdei's of Guzemfc. It must indeed be a 
source of unmixed pleasure to your Excellency that your genero'us exer- 
tions in the cause of education should have been rewarded by the oppor- 
tunities your Excellency enjoyed of seeing the Natives of this Presidency 
honoured for the first time in your administration ■with XJniversity Degrees 
for their proficiency in literature and fine arts and in the studies of the 
liberal professions, and of the enlarging the sphere of their useftdness in the 
Government of their country — opportunities which we feel certain every 
English gentleman will be proud to avail of. 

It must, we presume, be peculiarly gratifying to Lady Erere that the 
vivid interest she has along with your Excellency always manifested in 
encouraging the education of females has also home fruit in tliis and other 
provinces. 

The services rendered by your Excellency to the cause of humanity in 
effectually persuading the Gaokwar to relinquish for ever the modes of 
punishment obtaining in his territories, repugnant to the sense and feelings 
of the civilised portion of mankind, will -with pleasure be remembered by 
the people of Guzerat for generations to come, to your Excellency’s lasting 
credit.* The rdief afforded to the Chief of Dhurmmpore will also not 
he easily forgotten by the friends of that unhappy prince. To mark the 
high sense which they entertain of the benefits conferred on Guzerat under 
your Excellency’s benign rule, measures are being adopted by the people 
of this city for the perpetuation of your memory by raising a fund for the 
annual award of two prizes to the best girls in the Hindu and Parsi Female 
Schools respectively. 

In conclusion, we earnestly implore the most Gracious Father of us all 
that He may in His infinite kindness bless you, yourffunily, and children 
■with hotiour, happiness, and general prosperity; and that He may long spare 
you, to a^t by your beneficent advice in behalf of the ^teemmg milhom. 
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of this country, the Secretary of State for India, whio made so liAppy an 
addition to his Council. 

Surat, 14th, Pebiuary 1867^ 

Eeply to the abote. 

Gentlemen, — have to thank you, and to request you will 
convey to the Inhabitants of Surat, who joined you in signing the 
Address which you presented to me, my thanks for the very grati- 
fying terms in which you have there spoken of various acts of my 
administration, which more or less affect the ancient city of Surat 
and its inhabitants. I was able, on the occasion when I received 
your deputation at Parel, to state, but very imperfectly, how high- 
ly I appreciate the feeling which prompted you to address me on 
the evo of my departure from among you. There is no city in India 
which has been longer or moro intimately connected with the 
British Government than Surat ; and there are few communities 
hotter able than your own to judge of the general effects of those 
measures which have, of late years, been adopted with a view to 
restore to Surat some portion of the prosperity it enjoyed when it 
was the great emporium of foreign trade in ’Westem India. But 
the best considered measures of Government can do but litilo with- 
out a vsdse and active administration of your Municipal affairs. 
I am glad to hear that, under the direction of your present able 
and energetic Collector, ( Mr. T. 0. Hope., ) this subject is likely 
to obtain its fair share of your attention ; and 1 trust that, for- 
getting minor differences, aU educated and influential inhabitants 
of Surat will co-operate heartily with him, in 'gi'^^S Surat such a 
Municipal administration as shall be worthy of her past glorios, of 
her present importance, and of the position which she wfll, I trust 
at no distant period once more hold among the great commercial 
cities of India. I regret that pressure of public business quite 
prevented my being able before 1 left Bombay to send any formal 
reply to yonr Address. I must now bid you a kiud farewell, and 
with my most sincere wishes that all prosperity may attend you, 
beg you to believe me, very faithfully yours. 


P. & O. S. S. Malta,} 
121th March 1867. ^ 


H. B. B.PKEIBB. 



The following Addre'ss from the Ifatire Inhabitants of Broacb 
was forwarded to His Excellency tbo Governor through the Sub- 
Collec^or«of that place. 

To Has Excellency 

Sib H. B. E. Fbbrb, G. C. S. I., K. C. B., 

Governor of Bombay. 

ITat it please toeb Excexlettct, — As the time of your Excellency’s 
departure fiom the Indian shore is drawing nigh, we the underoigned 
Inhabitants of the city of Broach consider that it behoves us to give expression 
to the high sense in v hioh we have always esteemed your Excellency’s 
worth and usefulness during the w hole of the Indian caicer, but especially 
during your tenure ot the Governorship of the We^tem Presidency. 

We sincerely appreciate your ever watchful interest in doing good 
to the natives of this country. In promoting education, in advancing public 
works, calculated to develop the resources of the countrj^, in mixing among 
the natives ; in fact, in trj ing to raise the position and chaiacter, not only 
of the aristoeiatif classes but of the people geneially, you have ever evinced 
a deep and lively interest. And it is ntwwitha melancholy satisfaction 
that wff It ok back to your long, useful, and glorious career. We say 
melancholy because we are no longer permitttd to have j ou amongst us. 

We feel particular pleasure in noting that a still higher po.sition 
awaits you on 3 our arrival in your native land, and we make no doubt but 
that in the muih laiger sjiheie of usefulness wh ch will be opened to you in 
your new scene ol laboui, 3*00 will not fail to exhibit the same earnest deriie 
to do good to this country which has chaiacteiised 3 our administratiou heie 
in India. 

We sincerely trust that you will have a speedy and peaceful voyage 
to your native land and that happiness and piospenty will attend 3 on lor 
the rest of your life. 

We beg to subscribe ourselves 3010* Excellency’s ever foithful and 

admiring seri'aats. 


Broach, 4di. Pebruajj 4.867, 
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Ebply to tite Foebooiito. 

G-EKTLrMEN , — 1 have been -anable until novr to acTcnowledge 
your Address wbicb I received from the Chief Seereiary to Govern* 
ment, to whom ii was forwarded by llr. Macdonald, the Sub- 
Collector of Broach. 

Allow me to thank you very cordially for your kind wishes 
for my future happiness. My life in India has often been cheered 
by the good-will of those among whom I have laboured, and I shall 
never, while life lasts, fail to feel the deepest interest in the 
welfare of India and her inhabitants. 

I shall hope to hear of the continued prosperity of your 
ancient city, and that fresh sources of industiy are from time 
to time added to that commerce for which Broach has for ages 
past been famous. I earnestly hope that this advancement will 
not be confined to material prosperity only, and with my best 
wishes for your welfare. 

1 remain, &c, 

B. B. BBIEBB. 

P. &O.S.S. 

12th March 1867.^ 
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The following Address from the Native Inhabitants of Ahmeda- 
bad was presented to His Excellency the Q-overnor by the Honour* 

able Mr* Premabhai Hemabhai. 

• 

To His Excellency 

Sir Henry Bartle Edward Frere, (x. C. 9. 1., K. 0. B., 

• GovnaxoR of Bombay. 

We, the undersigned Inhabitants of Ahmedabad, most respectfully beg to 
present through our worthy Haggei-Sett, the Hou'ble Mr. Piemabhai 
Hemabhai, this Address to your Excellency and hope that you will kindly 
accept it as an expression of our heartfelt gratitude. 

We had the pleasure of seeing your Excellency at this place at the 
commencement of 1864 and the kind treatment which you w ere then good 
enough to vouchsafe to us is quite fiesh in our memory. We anxiously 
expected to see your Excellency once moie at this place before your depart- 
ure fiom India so os to give ua an opportunity of expressing onr feelings 
in peraon but as we have been disappointed in that respect we beg to 
convey an expression of our gratitude to your Excellency by means of 
this Address. 

Those who are more closely acquainted with your Excellency than 
ourselves, have already and publicly expressed their admiration of yonr 
Excellency’s splendid and lUuatrious career during the long period of thiity- 
three years in India both as a public oflScer and a private gentleman. We 
therefore, consider it superfluous to occupy your Excellency’s most valu- 
able timfi by repeating the same. We beg however to say that we consider 
that your Excellency has pioved yomself to he the best Friend and Patron 
of the Natives of this country, and you have done your best to improve their 
condition and position. Tour Excellency who rose in India fiom the post 
of a Junior Covenanted Civil Servant to that of the Governor of the Pmsi*. 
dency had had ample oppoitunities of becoming thoroughly acquainted with 
the manners, customs, feelings and wonts of the Natives. Useful pubhc 
works, the Education and admii)Sion of deserting Natives to a shaie in the 
administration of afOiirs are the greatest w ants of India and they have 
occupied a large poition of your Excellenc 3 ’-’a attention. The beneficial re- 
sults of the measures which you have dnected and partly carried out have 
mdelihly engraved yonr Excellency’s name on the hearts of the people. 
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In conclusion we heartily wish long life and happineas to your Excel- 
lency. Tt is our feiwent wi^h and proj er that j-our Excellency may once ' 
more return to this country as Her Majesty’s Viceroy in India. 

Ahmedahad, > 

7th February 1867. S 

HEPJiT TO THE AJlOVa. 

0EirTiiEMEH, — Tlie pressure of urgent public business pr, event- 
ed my sending a reply before 1 loft Bombay to the Address \thich 
you wore good enough to forward to me by the bauds of my worthy 
late colleague Mr. Preiuabhai Uemabhai, tho Nagger-Sett* of 
Ahmedabad, 

I was greatly disappointed that it was out of my*Jpower to re- 
peat, as 1 had hoped to have done, my visit to your ancient city, 
so full of all that is most iutcrebiiiig as regards tho past as well as 
tbo present and the future. 1 look back to iny visit to Ahmedahad 
in lb61 with the great er pleasure, because it not only enabled mo 
to judge of the great progress made during the many years that 
had elapsed since I last saw your city, but also to judge of the 
great future which is in store for it, when, as, I hope, at no distant 
day, Ahmedabad shall be the centre of a system of railway extend- 
ing northward towards Rajpootana and Hindustan, and south and 
west into tho rich province of Kattiawar. 

Ahmedabad was ono of the first among tho cities of Western 
India to possess a Municipal income and constitution of her own. 
In the cause of education her citizens have always taken a lead, 
and tho rapid progress of the last few years is an oaruest, that the 
time is not far off when the ancient glories of the capital of 
Ouzorat shall find a parallol in the revived prosperity of modem 
Ahmedabad. 

Be assured I shall always feel a deep intertsat in the welfare 
of your city, and with my best wishes for your personal happiaoss 
and prosperity. 


B. & 0. a S. Malta, > 
liSlih yiiseixh 1S6^* ^ 


I remain, &c., 
H. 



[ London^ htk December 1867 . ] 
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The Native Princes of Kattiawar having* applied to the East India 
Association to arrange a jiublic meeting? for the iiresent.ition of an Addiesa 
from them to Sir Henry Baitle Edward Frei’e, 6 r. C. 8 . 1., K. C. B., late 
Governor of Bombay, the large room at Willib's, King fcjtreet, St. James’s, 
was engaged, where the interesting ceremony took place. 

” The Chair a\ as occupied by the Bight IIo:rouianiij! Loud Ltvbdbn, 
President ot the Association, who in opening the proceedings said ; — 

Sra Bartle FREnB,~-I have been deputed as President of the East 
India Association, wliich has been foimed ior the jmi-pose of promot- 
ing the interests of India, to present to jou on this occasion an 
Address from the independent Princes of Kattiavar, a(kiiowledgiug 
the eminent set vices you have rendeied to India in the execution ot jour 
office of Governor of Boinlniy. J believe it is now thiity-three ci thu'ty-iour 
years since you first entered the Indian service, and dming the whole of 
tliut time your career has been marked by zeal and eneigy, by which jon 
have risen to the high position w hich you now occupy, lly first acquaint- 
ance with you commenced when 3 ou w ere filling tlie arduous ofBce 
of Coftiinissioner of Bind, during the period of the Indian Mutiny. In 
this garish and busy world the deeds of men who tx'iumph by force 
often meet with the most general applause, hut a man hke you, who 
preserved the province you governed intact by a lule so stiong and 
benevolent that rebellion dared not show its outrageous face, equally doseiwes 
the praise and thanks of mankind, lour conduct was cordially acknow- 
ledged by my colleagues at that time, and I ventured then to give expression 
to my sentiments in Parliament on your conduct. I can onlj'- repeat the 
same sentiments now. Otheis may have received higher honours, hut you 
have the c-onsciousneas of having deserved them. After that. Sir, you 
were transfened to the Council of India, where you had the esteem of that 
great man, then Governor-G^eral of India, the late Lord Canning, a man 
who never fliuched in the hour of peril, and to whom we are indebted, as 
much as to any other person for the preservation of our empire in India. 

Pot information connectecl with this ^Province, Vide filevemment Selection 
No. XXXrn of 18 66 , New FterioR. 
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A Her ihtttj you were transferred to the Government of Bombay^ and in that 
government } ou distinguished yourself in a manner that rivalled all preced- 
ing governors. You devoted yourself to the improvement of municipal 
institutions in India, you headed movements for the promotion of charitable 
and educational undertaUngs, and snppoited eveiy thing thaj vould tend 
to the true welfare of the peojde, and assist in hiinging them into a position 
of dignity and rank which they had never before achieved. Others have 
talked of such work ; theorists have maintained it was the right thingYo do; 
hut you did it. You have done more than any one else to develop the system 
of Female Education in India, theieby acknf)wledging tlie great truth, that 
in proportion as nations become civilived and prosperous they will appreciate 
and defend the position of women — ^not by bestowing upon them the mere at» 
tention of the age of chivalry, hut by placing tliom in a sphere in which they 
may foster a love for hteratuie and the arts, and participate in every rational 
enjoyment. For that yon arc entitled to our tlianks. And now, having 
occupied the position of some of our greatest men, of Mountatuart Elphin- 
stone, of Loid Elplunttoue, and of Sir George Cleik you are again intio* 
duced to the Council of India, to which your fwsh knowledge of India will 
he of iritlHite use. I therefore have tlie gi'eatest pleasure in presenting you 
this Address from the independent Piiuces of Kattiawar, w'ho desire to com- 
pliment you on your conduct in that country. Their praise is not an ex- 
pression of gratitude for favours to come, but for favours past. They desire 
to acknowledge that you have b ehavedto them in a manner to conciliate their 
esteem, and to gain their admiration, and not only theirs, hut of all those of 
this country who know the value of your seivices. 

Captain H. B^bbeh, the Secretary of the East India Associa- 
tion, then road the Address^ which was as follows 

To His Excellencj 

ISia HEjfBT Babtle Ejdwabd Eeeee, H. C. S. I., K. 0. B. 

LojsrDOET, 

Tour Excellency, — ^It was our intention before your departure 
from these shores to have presented you with an Address, but unio- 
Wfud circurastancBs which, perhaps, it would answer no purpose to 
explain, prevented us. We trust, however, that, though late, 
this expression of our sentiments of our high respect and esteem 
for your Excellency xn!i be gradously reeejyed. 3t is not uecessaspy 



for us to Iraoe your progress in life, from tlie day you put foot in 
Bombay as a Vriter in tbe Honourable East India Company’s service 
to the day you left its sliores as its G-overnor, for your E^tceUency’e 
career ispaient to all. Though we, the Chiefs of Kattiawar, have 
not enjoyed the advantages of your advice and labours as a civil 
servant of the Government of India, as have the Chiefs and People 
of Ih^ Deccan, we have reason to congrat ulate ourselves that, not- 
withstanding the arduous and onerous duties which devolved upon 
you as Governor of Bombay, your Eseellency never lost sight of 
ohr and our people’s interests. It would have been nothing but 
natural that, when called to rule this vast Presidency, the scenes 
of your first labours would have had your Ercelleney’s first re- 
gards ; but it was not so. If your eflPorts were untiring for the 
extension of works of public utility in the Southern Maratha 
Country, or any other part of the vast dominions that were en- 
trusted to your rule, the advantages to be derived from such works 
hav'e been as untiringly urged upon us as we trust we have not 
been unmindful of the great interest evinced by your Excellency 
on our and our people’s welfare. The promotion of the cause of 
Education, too, has occupied much of your Excellency’s time and 
earnest attention. Tlie fruits of your Excellency’s philanthropic 
exertions are visible everywhere throughout this Presidency ; and 
Eattiawar, where once no attention was paid to the subject 
is now, we have reason to beh'eve, not behindhand with other dis- 
tricts in the establishment and maintenance of schools, where its 
sons and daughters may have not only a vernacular but a sound 
English education. Time would fail to tell of the various other 
matters in which your Excellency’s rule has been a blessing to 
this country. "While we feel grateful to your Excellency for your 
generous eflbrta to maintain and elevate our position in this empire^ 
we pray the .Almighty may long spare your useful life, and graut 
you health and strength to enable you to prosecute your benevolent 
designs for India. With our best wishes for your Excellency, ati d 
the respective memh®re of your family, we remain your Eicdlency’a 
sincere friends. 



(jrDiNERAi. C. F. XoRfH &ai(1, aftct tliB able and eloquent manner in whici 
hi*5 Loid^hip bad alluded to the public career of Sir Bartle Fitsre on an occa- 
eion like this, when Prmces had combined to do him Iioiiour, on humble in- 
dividual like himself naturally felt embarrassed in offerini^ his testimony 
to the character of the gentleman in whose honour they were assembled that 
day. But he looked upon it that greatness consisted in the estimation in 
which the acts of a man were held by his contemporaries. Therefore the 
opinion of an humble individual like himself might he accejited by Sir 
Bartle Fi’cre, though not valued in the same degree as that of princes. The 
career of a civil servant of the Indian Government at this day was not one 
in which a man could easily get himself classified among the great mhn 
of India. In former days there was a wider field thou existed at present 
Tlieie were political rclationb w'ith independent ten itories; there were an- 
nexations, new territories acquired by the East India Com 2 «my, w'hich called 
for great adnumsemtive and jiolitical ability on the part of the civil servants. 
In the present day such was not the co’^e. The daily duties of the civil ser- 
vants in India were so confined by the lules and reaulations of the various 
departments to which they belonged, that it was almost impossible for any 
man to get fuither in the estimation of those in authority than to be re- 
garded as a diligent collector or magistrate, or a ('on&cientious, painstaking 
judge. It had, however, been left to Bir Bartle Frere, under those narrow 
circumstances, to achieve greatness w itl out departing from the well-beaten 
track of official life, and by the exhihitmn of all those talents and character- 
istics which were the agents and ntrributes of aieotness. He could te^tify, 
from personal observation, that Sir Bartle Fi-ere was held in love and esteem 
by every member of tbe Bombay Armv, and was resurded by all who knew 
him as the kind and steady friend of the military service. 

Mr. PaAGjrr Bhimji, Agent of the Kattiawar Princes, said:— 

As the only native of Kattiawar now present in England, I feel more than 
ordinary interest on the present ocoarfon, when we have met here to present 
an Address on behalf of the Princes of Kattiawar to Pir Bartle Frere, as a 
grateful recognition of the benefits they have received during his adminisfera- 
tion as Governor of Bombay. Before my departure for this country in April 
1806 1 hod been for several years connected with the Political Agem^ in 
tijat Province, and from what knowledge and experience I have gained of 
tlje change and reform during the re{fim6 of the present Political Agent, 
Oolonel Keatinge, I can confidently state that the selection of such an en- 
ergy officer to ^e post of politicel agent in Kattiawar by Sir Bartle Erere 
was a boon C(mjferred on the Pr<nriace, reflecting great cri^t on 
Baridel^elbr haying placed the right man in the right pkee. The 
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Aiidresfi is an admission that the policy recently inangnrated in Kattiavrar 
—namely, that of “Reform,” under Sir Bartle Frere’s an apices — ^is a policy 
essentially beneficial both to the Princes and to their subjects. It is evident 
jfrom this demonstration of their feelings, exhibited, I may say, in an un- 
precedented manner, that the fruits of the system are begmning to ripen. 
The Princes have shown that they are fully capable of appreciating what- 
ever is well intended for them. The governor who sees a country thoroughly 
given*up to conservatian — ^that ‘won’t move on, that was half a century be- 
hind its neighbours — who courageously deteiknines that it shall progress, 
that its youth dxall not grow up as their ancestors, and who sends, to carry 
oui the determinatiwi, a competent officer, lives ckulloo as we say in Katlia- 
war , that is, eVer fresh in the memory of those who are receiving the be- 
nefits of Ms encouragement. The reform in almost every department, ener- 
getically ctoSed uut by the political agent and other officem, was carefully 
watched and criticised; at first looked on doubtfully, hut afterwards with 
interest, and finally approved by the principal States. In almost every in- 
stance in wMch a cMef has shown himself anxioiis to follow the good exam- 
ple set, he has found Mmself rewarded in the welfare of his subjects, and 
by the approbation of our gracious Sovereign. It is in Sir Bartle Frere’s 
reign that two CMefs of KattiaWar have obtained the Star of India.*' One 
cannot omit to mention the great spur that has been given to Education. The 
people of Kattiawar a few years ago dreaded this ; they now actually willing- 
ly send not only thrirsons, but their daughters to schools established in 
the prmmpal towm The importance of this is patent to all, and is full of 
promise for the future well-being of the Province. 

Mr. DADABHii Naoeoji said he felt exceedingly giatifled that he had 
been asked to express his sentiments on this occasimi. Sir Bartle Frere 
deserved trell of both England and Indiar-of England, because he hod done 
Ms dtrtr;^ towards her ; of India, because he had been to her a kind, v ise, 
beneficent^ and able ruler. When we r^ected how many were the complex 
drcTmastances wMch statesmen had to consider in the government of a 
country like Indiar-when we knew there was an aristocracy to be maintained 
end raised to a sense of its duty, and a people, degraded by long tradition, 
to be elevated into enlightenment and prosperity — ^when we knew there were 
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*ttper»titjon8 of long standing to be done away with, ahd a want of resotrcfif 
and a system of development to le met, the dilBBculty of government was • 
apparent; and Sir Bartle Prere’s gicat trait had been abihty to grasp and 
gmpple with it. In his future career — he did not know but that they 
might have the satisfaction even of seemg him as Governor-General— 
India would no doubt still continue to receive the benefit of his service, 
■India could only judge of England by the representatives she sent out^ aj^ 
so long as we send out persons like Elphinstone and Frere, BritauT would 
have no cause to be ashamed of perfoiming her duty towards the vast 
populations of India. So long as India had Secretaries of State like Uorth* 
'Cote, Stanley, Oranbome, and Wood, so long would India be found to be 
perfectly satisfied with British rule, because in those men we had a stem 
sense of justice combined with firmness and goodness of character. The 
British administration, with all its shortcomings, was one of w hich any 
nation might well be proud, and its Indian administration would form a 
glorious chapter in the history of mankind. 

Mb. Mabooeji CuBsnrji said they had all heard the eulogiums that 
had been passed on Sir Boitle Erere, but none of the speakers who had 
gone before had said a word as to his private character. It had been his 
good fortune to have known Sir Bartle Frere almost Irom the hour after 
he first landed in Bombay, and from that day to this blessed moment they 
hc^ gone on in thdir acquaintance, opening into fiiendship. He might say, 
whe&er as a member of the Civil Service, whether as Commissioner of 
Sind, whether as Member of the Governor-General’s Council, or whether as 
Governor of Bombay, he was the same Bartle Frere, a gentleman every 
inch of him. The bubject of female education was one which had engaged 
his own attention. It was not the quantity that they wanted, hut the 
quality, and conducted on the English system ; and after years of labours 
they had 'succeeded in establidiing an institution in whicdi *Engli^ 
Governesses were employed, and they owed tins to the eaconrageMaentgim 
ihean by Sir Bartle Frere. 

Sib BkBTtffl Ebebb replied as follows 

1 thank you, my Lord, both personally and in your o:ffioe a» 
Btesident of the East India Association, for the manner in which 
you have carried out the wishes of the Bcinces and CMefh of 
Katidawar who have signed this Address, and I beg you will c<aivey 
to them the erpression of my acknowledgments for the great 
honour they and you have this day done me. 
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It is the more grateful to me from being so totally unexpected, 
for till a very few days ago I had not the slightest idea that any 
honour of the kind was in store for me. 

In whatever form it had come to me I should have greatly 
valued this expression of the goodwill of the Princes of Kattia^ 
war, because, from the very circumstance of my having been par- 
sonalfy but little known to most of them, until I was charged with 
the government of the Presidency of Bombay, I feel that they can 
bu actuated by no motive of individual partiality, and that my 
only title to the honour they have done me is my having honestly 
endeavoured to carry out what has been, for many years past, 
the declared policy of England with regard to India. The belief 
that so many of the independent and influential Princes of India 
appreciate the good intentions of the Q-oveomment and people of 
England towards them, is to me a source of pleasure for deeper 
and more permanent than the personal gratification which I have 
derived from their Address, and from the very flattering manner in 
which it has been presented to me. 

And, my Lord, in this point of view, I cannot hnt regard the 
present occasion as one of no temporary or merely personal import- 
ance. It is true that Kattiawar is only one of the seven great 
provinces which make up the Presidency of Bombay. But in many 
respects it may be regarded as almost an epitome of our whole 
Indian empire. It is two-thirds the size of Ireland, and but a 
small portion is British territory ; the greater part of Hhe province 
is divided among many princes and chieftains, under the general 
control of a British political officer, but all more or less independ- 
ent, twdve of them exeroiBing powers of life and death, and other 
attrihutos of real sovereignty. Some of these Chiefs, of EGndh and 
Sajpoot descent, can show pedigrees, apparently well authentic- 
ated, running back fttrther than any reigning house in Europe. Many 
cS them could prove, in our Courts of I®w, that they had rule^ 
where they now rule, in the days of the early Crusaders. Some 
of the Id^omedan Chiefs represent families which were power- 
ful on this coast when their alliance was sought by the 
and generals of the early Turkish empire— when the great Sultan 
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gent Ms fleets from Bassora to repel the earliest Portuguese in- 
vasion of India. There we find, on the coast of Katiiawar, the Por- 
tuguese still holding their ancient settlement of Diu, which they 
BO gallantly defended, and the Mahomedan prince still ruling 
where his ancestors rnlod when they attacked the Christian for- 
tress, while the public peace is now preserved by the distant Cln- 
Ycrnment of Iho Queen of England. I know of no variety of landed 
tenure, in the wholo civilized world, of which I could not produce 
emmaples from among the ancient proprietors of JSnttiawar. The 
races we find in that province are equally varied. There are \o 
be met representatives of almost every tribe in India, and of every 
form of Indian belief. The aborigines, whose ancestors inhabited 
the country when the Brahmins were themselves an invading race, 
the polished and humane traders who lineally represent that Bud- 
dhist religion of which the records are yet to be found graven on 
the rocks of some of the KatLiawar hill-forts, and who look upon 
the Christian and the Jew, the Mahomedan and the Parsi, who 
now frequent their coasts, as followers of comparatively modem 
creeds j old arts of sculpture and architecture, of metal work and 
Jewellery, of writing and illumination, of weaving and wood-carving, 
still live there, the artists following the same processes whereby 
their ancestors, in the same cities, wrought for the tradgrs of 
Byzantium, and of early Venice and Q-enoa. "We, in England, are 
apt to look on the people of India as loss proficient in the arts of 
war than of peace. But these people of Kattiawar are far feom 
being an unwarHke race ; arms aro still the profossion in highest 
repute uext to the sacerdotal ofSce ; in no part of India do i&ore of 
ihe population habitually carry arms, and in none are they 
ready to appeal to their arbitrament. 

Since X last had the honour of seeing you, my Lord, hem in 
liondon, some years ago, I havo mysolf been an eyo-wittiesw# of 
operations on the Kattiawor coast, in the course of which a few 
iujfurgents, who had occupied a comer of the province, held it fon 
some months against a considerable force of British troops, and on 
one occasion successfully resisted a gallant British regiment which 
attemp'ted incautiously to carry by 6S<adade the old temple in 
wHoh the insurgents had foiftifiod themselves. The tim^ 1 upcmk 



of were exceptional ; but what, my Lord, has been the military 
force with which, for sixty years, this considerable province has 
been kept in a state of general peace and progressive improvement ? 

As near as I can gather from the latest returns, I believe 
that the whole European force, employed in Kattiawar at this mo- 
ment, consists of a detail of British artillery with four guns, and 
about thirty English gentlemen, employed as officers in various 
positions of civil and military command. I am of course aware 
that, as the last resort, the power of Her Majesty’s G-ovemment 
in Khttiawar rests on the great garrisons of India and of England, 
but there is no other garrison of European troops within many 
days' march of the province, and peace is habitually kept, as it has 
been maintained for fifty or sixty years past, among all these an- 
cient, proud, and martial states, with no other military force of 
Ihe paramount power than a regiment or two of sepoys, and a 
couple of squadrons of native cavalry, and a single battery, or even 
less, of European artillery. I doubt whether the English military 
officers on military duty in Kattiawar at this present moment 
number more than twenty mon, and there may be ten or a dozen 
more employed on civil and political duties, tinder Colonel E. H. 
Keatinge, the Political Agent, who rules the province with a sort of 
proeohsular authority. 

This spectacle of a large and popnlous province kept in order 
by a mere handful of English gentlemen, and a very small force of 
Eng^sh soldiers and disciplined sepoys, is, as you, my Lord, know, 
not a hovel nor an unusual one in India, and it is well worth our 
while to weigh carefully tho causes which Lave made this possible ; 
for a moment’s reflection will convince ns that, whatever the cause 
may he, it is the true secret of our supremacy in India, and the 
only condition on which we can long hold it — for we all know that 
no distant country, however powerful or populous, eau bear the 
permanent drain neoes wy to hold such a possession as India by 
mere force of arms, 

X b^ve, my Eord, tbe secret will be found to be nothing else 
than Ihe scrupulous regard which the British Government in India 
habitually pays to the prescriptive rights and interests of its sub- 
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jects, and to the earnest desire wHcli actuates all the proceedings 
of that Q-overnment to protect every one of its subjects, ■whatever 
his rant, the higher as well as the lower orders, in the peaceful 
possession of his ancestral rights. We may not have alw«.ys been 
successful, or even consistent in carrying out this policy ; but the 
doaire to do so has, os your I/ordship knows, been ever before us. 

In Kattiawar we have been greatly aided by the oxistanfie of 
a large, powerful, and ancient middle and upper class, of which 
the Chiefs, who signed these addresses, are among the principal 
leaders ; and I believe that this element in the body politic, when 
directed, as it is now by so judicious, so kindly, and so able a 
representative of the British G-overnment as Colonel Keatinge, 
will be found of the greatest value in promoting the work of 
permanent improvement. 

Colonel Keatinge has acted on the maxims which, in theory, at 
least, is never denied by an Indian native prince, — that the true 
intorosts of the rulers and the ruled are identical : that you cannot 
infringe on the ancient customary rights of the chief, without risk- 
ing the rights of the smallest freeholders on his estate, and that 
you oaunol protect the real interests of tho latter class, ■without 
strengthening the resources and the position of their feudal supe- 
riors. When I paid a short -visit to the province this time lasf year, 

I found that every one of the Chiefs I met was proud to show me, 
or to tell me of some work of material improvement, hlost of 
them had roads ; some, ou the sea coast, had piers i and many had 
ordered out valuable machinery from England for pumping .water 
for irrigation, and for cloaning and oven q)inning cotton } above all 
they had so far forgotten their hereditary enmities and jealousies, 
as to combine together for the construction of a railroad through- 
out the province, which only needs the co-operation of the Euwv 
gUsh Government, to hnk it on to one of those great trunk-lines j 
which the genius of Lord Dalhousio bequeathed to India, and to « 
vyhich the 'Kattiawar line will become an important feeder^. 

Kof were other and loss material improvements forgotten, jt 
hCany of the Chiefs have taken the cause of education seriously in | 
hand, aud have adopted pradical measures to promote arristio and i 
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taeclLabical, as well as ordinary education. Three of the principst 
Chiefs I found had not only established courts of justice, more re- 
gular and better paid than were known in former years, but had 
drawn up and printed, for their guidance, rules of procedure, and 
civil and criminal codes, abridged and adapted to local wants and 
customs from the more elaborate Codes in use in British territory. 

JDa all this, my Lord, there is, as you know, nothing absolutely 
new to our Indian system. Colonel Keatinge, has advised and 
directed the Chiefs with admirable tact and prudence ; but the 
spirit in which he has acted is the same which actuated many of 
his predecessors, some of whom were personally known to your 
Lordship ; and others who have left a name behind them as pub- 
lic benefactors in the province, are, at this moment, I believe, 
inembers of your Association. In giving Colonel Keatinge, all the 
support in my power, in furtherance of his good work, I have done 
no more and no less than my predecessors, to some of whom you 
have so justly and feelingly referred as models of Indian statesmen. 

And what has been the result of this policy ? 

These addresses are one proof that the Chiefs are not insensi- 
ble to the spirit in which I and my predecessors, have acted ; but, 
my Lord, I believe that a knowledge of what our intentions are, 
and conviction that the policy we have followed is only a part 
of the permanent policy of England towards India, will produce 
much morelasting results than mere personal good feeling. Xonr 
Lordship lately heard Her iMIajesiy’s Secretary of State for India 
state, in alluding to the spirit in which the intelligence of the Abys- 
siniameapedition was received in India, that some of the Erinces 
of Westem India had come forward with spontaneous offers of 
service and assistance to Her Majesty, in this great enterprise ; 
and you will have been pleased to recognise that two of the three 
Chiefs named by Sir Stafford Hortbcorte, were princes of Kaitia- 
war, who hate signed this Address. I think, my Lord, that this 
gives ns some ground for believing that the feeling of these Princes 
towards our Cuvemment is no sullen acquiescence in our rule, and 
for hoping that the time is not far distant when they may feel that 
they *iare thems^ves indeed an integral, vital, and, essential part 
of the constitution of our Indian empire. 



Pintiily, my Lord, I wotild beg to espress tbe extreme grati- 
fication with which I receiVo these addresses at your hands, not 
only on account of the past, as I recall the time when I had the 
honour te serve under you while as President of the ^Board of 
Control you directed the pohey of Her Majesty’s Q-ovemment to- 
wards India, but in your character as President of this Association. 
Th(& task the Association has undertaken is one, I believe, of the 
greatest national importance, tt may seem a comparatively ea^ 
matteis where your range of subjects is so great, to promote, as 
ynu undertake to do, the interests and welfare of India generally, 
but it is a task of no little diflScultJ? and delicacy to keep to that 
other ^art of your programme, which binds the Society to abstaip 
from all advocacy of purely personal and local gjnovances, and 
jBpom interfering in all questions which are capable of judicial 
soitltion. 

In this respect, my Lord, T believe that Ihe concurrence of 
English statesmen and public men is absolutely essential to the 
success of the Institution. 

I believe much may he done by the Association as a mere 
means of conveying information to English public men. Statesmen 
in England are most anxious to be thoroughly well-informed on 
Indian subjects, but we, of India, have generally an unhappy tend- 
ency to treat Indian subjects, so technically as to make them 
distasteful to an English audience ; and, 1 believe, English public 
men may do an immense service to their Indian associates if as 
colleagues and auditors they can induce us to make Indian subjects 
intelligible to educated Englishmen. 

But the Association has a far higher purpose than the collec- 
tion and diffusion of information. 

Here, in Europe, nothing is more striking than the tendency 
to change, which is everywhere visible around ns. Even the most 
placid optimist in London is perpetually rominded that we lire 
in an ago of revolutions. Every great aomai and politieol problem 
is, #0 to speak, up by the roots, and that which our forefatbers 
planted^ and under the shade of which our fathers were content 
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to dwell in peace, lias oficu to be re-pkuted and re-watered, prun- 
ed and oiaminod, before the roatkas children of this gonoratiou 
are oontont witli it. 

But rapid a^i are the changes in Europe, they are much more 
sudden in India. Everything is on a last kcoIo, and the tens of 
millions of mtolligeut, industrious, and commercial people of India 
have fiad comparatively but little political edueafion to prepare 
them for these changes. They have, it is true, m many parts 
learnt, by centuries of misrule and bloodshed, the blessing of a 
settled, ■well-intontioned government, even, though it be a govern- 
ment of strangers But the generation which saw armies march, 
and cities blaze, which hailed Ihe scarlet uniforms of England as 
the harbingers of peace and good order, is rapidly passing away, 
and with it must also depart the personal recollections of those 
who regarded the pale-facod children of the North as a sort of 
incarnation of justice, as well as of strength — ^who looked on the 
English “ Sahib,” not only as a kind of fate, which could not be 
resisted, but os something divine, which could do no wrong. 

We must govern India henceforth, as all the world must bo 
governed, by ihe divine right of good government j and this task, 
which is not easy hero, in England, is still more difficult in 
India, whore all the elements cf change are more numerous 
and much more potent than in Europe. India has not, like 
this OUT 'Westei’n world, undergone long centuries of prepara- 
tion for improvement. It is as though all that conduces to change 
in England, our free laws, our free press, our railways, our steam- 
engines, and above all our religion and the spirit of free and 
impartial mq[uiry which it demands, had been introduced, not 
gradually and ripening by slow degrees from generation to genera- 
tion, but suddenly, and as if all the revolutions which have been 
accomplished during the past three centuries in England had been 
ooneenirated in the first fifty years of English rule in India. I 
believe, Sir, that those men who have passed their lives in India, 
and those who rule the destinies of England, could hardly do a 
better work for both England and India than by combining io- 
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^ether to discuss tlie great problems of Indian slatesmansbip before 
they force themselves upon us as matters which imperatively 
demand immediate solution. And it is in this point of \iew that I 
recognise the work your Association has m hand as ono of imperial 
importance. I look on tho addresses you ha\e been kind enough 
to convey to me, as fresh e\ idenco of the reasonable desire of tho 
provinces of India, to take no inactive share in the great career of 
the British empire ; and I regard the channel throngh which those 
addresses have been presented, as one of the means which, by the 
blessing of the Almighty, may assist India and England to achieve 
successfully the great work which His Providence has sot 
before us. 


>*• 
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A Farewell Entertainment was given to His Excellency 
SirHenry Bartle Edward Frere,by tbe Members of tbe above Club. 

The Chair was taken by Andrew Eiehard Scoble, Esq., 
President of the Committee of the Club. 

The CHiXRSiAiT, in proposing the first toast, said : — 

Gentlemen, — I coll upon you to drink to Her Majesty the Queen. 
That is a toast which, in all assembhes of Englishmen, needs no 
eloquence on the part of its proposer to commend it to those to whom 
it is proposed. Her Majesty the Queen holds too deep and firm a 
position in the hearts of her subjects to require that any public enumeration 
of the virtues by w hich she has endeared herself to us all should be made up- 
on any occasion ; and the only reason why I would do more than almost 
formally propose that toast to you is this, that on a recent occasion in En- 
gland a voice Ixom Bombay — ^but which Bombay disclaims — was heard to 
pass reflections upon the present occupant of the British Throne. The great- 
est popular leader of present times — I will not coll him the greatest dem- 
agogue?— rose up and repudiated the insinuation ; and the whole assembly, be- 
longing to a class held to be unrepresented by reason of aristociatic tyranny, 
returned the charge which had been made by Mr. Ayrton, by singing 
“ God save the Queen. ” I believe, theiefore, that whatever may be the 
political feeling in England, there is this feeling at all events in the breasts 
of all Ehglishmen,— a feeling of loyal attachment to the throne and to its 
present occupant. Long may Her Majesty remain on that throne — as the 
Poet Laureate expresses it, 

Broad based upon her people’s will 
And compassed by the inviolate seas. " 

The CHAiBatAN, in proposing the next toast, said . 

Gentlemen,—! have now to call upon you to diink the health of the 
Eoyal Family of England. That is a toast which, like the one that has 
preceded it, needs no commendation. The Prince of 'Wales has taken his 
place at once m the first rank of Biitish gentlemen, partaking their sports, 



and showiuf* Limtelf at all forfign com Is a worthy representative of the Bri~ 
tifah Crown. His wife is tlie darling of the Ens^lLrli nation; and all the othei 
niembei*s of the U03.1l Famih, inthe ])0<ition3 m ■which they are placed, 
have shown themselves iv orthy of their descent and w orthj’ of the great 
nation to which they belong. 

The CHAiRiiAiT, in giving the toast of the evening, said 

Gentlemen, — I call upon you to fill j'our glassca to the toast whiclv I am 
now about to propose, and believe me it is with no affectntiomthat I say that 
1 sincerely wi&h that the pleasing duty which I now have to perfonn were 
to be performed by some one more competent to do justice to it than I am. 
Much, Gentlemen, as I appreciate the duty which a& Chairman of this Club I 
have to-night to dischai-ge, I feel that my feeble poweis are insufficient to 
do justice to the toast which I have to propose ; and I must beg you, and I 
must beg our honoured Guest, to bear with me in any deficiency of utterance 
of which I may be found gmlty. Apart, too, from the disqualifications 
which I poasPs>s in other respects I feel that to-night I shall have consider- 
able difficulty m making my voice heard throughout tins room. But I take 
it, Gentlemen, that w e are here to-night, not so much to effect a political 
demonstration — ^not so much to express tlie feeling that we entertain ■with 
regard to the character of the adminhtration of the Governor who is about 
to leave us— as here, an assemblage of the gentlemen of Bombay, anxious 
to do honour to, and testify their heartfelt regard and respect for, the gen- 
tleman who during the last five years has been at the head of society in tliis 
Presidency. It is not for me on this occasion and in his presence tp refer 
to tlie particular features of Sir Barbie Prere’s government or to canvas the 
merits of his administrntion. That has been done in other places and by 
abler htindb. We have paid our tribute to him in tbo localities in which 
it is most fitting that that tribute should be paid. But here to-night we 
meet, as I take it, to pay our tribute of he.artfelt respect to the personal ex- 
cellencies and to tbe high individual character of our distinguished Guest. 
And I trust that 1 may be pennitted w bile on this topic to refer hriefiy to 
what has always struck me as tbe leading characteristic of SirBartlc Prere’s 
private and public character. It has been said in another place, and in a 
very eloquent oration, that Sir Battle Prere might bo almost taken to be- 
long to a race of statesmen now well-nigh extinct, 1 am not dibposed to 
accept that definition, for I prefer to believe that the high qualities of which 
Bis Excellency has given proof are qualities which as the world progref^ea 
axe. more and inore recognihcd as the qualities of real titatesmen. 1 camlofr 
admit that a highminded courtesy — a chivalrous abnegation of self — a sin-* 
cere regard for tbe public interest — a genuine appreciation of all the high* 



eat qualities of humanity— -are \irtuea -Rhich are becoming' dead among'al 
our statesmen. And it is because he is a living representative of such 
virtues as these that we are met to-night to do honour to Sir Bartle Frere. 
I would prefer to say that in our Governor w ho is about to leave us we 
possess, not a representative of departed statesmanship, but rather the re- 
alization pourtrayed by the Poet Laureate when he pointed to men who in 
the discharge of their duties to the public 

• "Would love tbe gleams of light that broke 

From either side, nor veil their eyes ; 

But if some dreadful need should lise, 

• Would strike, and firmly, and one stroke/’ 

I take it that that is what we may regard as the characteristic of modem 
atatesmjuship, — a class of men blinded by no inveterate prejudices ; open to 
aU honest impression, ready to listen, ready to consider, but who, when the 
moment for action arrives, are not afraid to take a decisive course. And it 
is Gentlemen, this combination of an individual energy of character with a 
conscientious regard for the opinions of other men, and with a readiness to 
receive impressions from them without making at the some time timid con- 
cessions to oi»inions opposed to his own, that I take it has been the leading- 
characteristic of Sir Bartle Frere’s career since its commencement. From 
the time when he landed in Bombay, as a young civilian, thirty-three years 
ago — a longer time than some of us can look hack upon in our lives ; — since 
he landed here thirty-thi*ee years ago (and in the history of India that is a 
very long period,) up to the present time, we find that he has been called 
upon fo fill positions which require from him the highest qualities, and that 
he has never proved unequal to any one of those positions. The introduc- 
tion of the Revenue Survey Settlement into a wild couutry is no slight task 
to devolve upon a young man recently amved fiom an old country like 
England ; but we find that in every part of this Prcbidency where Sii' Bartla 
Frere laboured in those early days hi& name is still held in honour and he 
is remembered by the agricultural population of the country. Afterwards^ 
in Sattara, he hod a most difficult task to perform ; and how he performed 
it appears on the records of the Government of this country. In Sind he 
was placed in an equally difficult position ; and he discharged his duties 
there in a manner that won for him not only the gratitude of India but 
the thanks of the British Legislature. Afterwards, in Calcutta, the servicesi 
that he rendered not only to this country, but to his own land and to 
humanity in general, are to be written and remembered only when the full 
history of those troublous times shall come before the public. And Gentle- 
men, I would venture to say that in all these epochs of his career the great 
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feature of Sir Bartle Frere's character to which I have alluded has been that 
which has stood him and his country in such stead , for be it borne in Tnmd 
that, although in the vtuious duties which he has been called upon to 
perform he has necessarily been brought into contact with conflicting 
interests and with opinions adverse to his own, — and although in that 
conflict he has shown liimscdf to be tenacious of his opinion while consi- 
derate and com teous to those who differed from him, yet I would venture 
to say he has never during the whole of his career made a single enemy. 

And I take the reason of it to be this. Gentlemen, that to his courtesy 
in conflict he has always added the utmost moderation in victory. At the 
time when Sir Bartle Frere was the right hand man of Loid Canning in 
Calcutta, this country was passing through a stage of existence uupamlleled, 

I may 3113’^, in the history of any land. There w as a just, or at all events 
an excusable clamour, on the one side ; and there was on the other side a 
population overcome by military prowess and guilty of a great wrong. 
And what is the couree that the Indian Government — as I would venture 
to say, very much by the influ(nce oi Sir Bartle Fierc — then adopted? It 
was not a policy of mocking triumph — it w ns not a policy of the rejoicing 
of the stiong o\er the weak— -but it was a policy which exemplified the 
noblest attributes of our nature and gave to England by adopting it the 
proudest glory which she has attained. Gentlemen, I fear that in alluding 
in this manner to the political career of Sir Bartle Frere, I may be straying 
from the jiroper objects of an assembly like this ; but I feel that to be silent 
on this occasion in regard to those features in our honoured Guest’s career 
would be to omit what is really his highest claim for renown. At the* same 
time I would almost prefer on this occasion to refer to the influence which 
Sir Bartle Frere has exeicised upon the society of Bombay, And coming 
to this point it is impossible to forbear to mention the part taken by lady 
Frere — who has given a grace to the hospitohty of Parel which no bachelor 
Governor could ever hope to attain. By her presence, aided by the cckiper- 
aticn of His Excellency, a stimulus has been given to Bombay society, which 
was much wanted, and of which I hope it will never cease to reap the. 
benefit. And, moreover, I think that — passing from the more ordinary 
topics which suggest themselves on an occasion like this — ^we may recog« 
nise that Sir Bartle Frere throughout his career bos exemplified all those 
qualities which a civih'an ought to possess. He has been good on horse- 
back, good as a shot, and possessed of all the accomplishments which ent«r 
into the character of an English gentleman. I may mention here— what ia 
probably not known to many — ^that that energy of character which has al- 
ways distinguished Sir Bartle Frere made him one oi the pioneers of tits 



Orerland Boute. 1 believe that if not the first individual who came ta' 
India by the way of Egypt and the Red Sea, he was the first civilian who- 
ever joined his appointment by that route 5 and I think I am not wrong in 
saying that at the period of his first arrival in Bombay, far from presenting 
the appearance of a dialing ui&hcd member of the Civil fc>ei*vice, he rather 
looked like a representative of a class which is known now by the name of 
“loafer.’' Gentlemen, if such an appearance is a common one with the 
great pioneers of civilization — those whose experiences confer such inestim- 
able benefits upon humanity— I can only say they aie not the soit of 
persons with whom I would hke to w alk arm in aim down Regent Street. 
And I believe that on the occasion of Sir Bartle Frere’s first arrival in this 
country he was so disfigured by the difSculties and dangers which he had 
experienced in coming across the Desert, and then down the Bed Sea, and 
afterwards in a buggalow firom Mocha to Bombay, that even his own 
brother conld not recognise him. Now, Gentlemen, I am content to take 
that as a foretaste of what Sir Bartle Frere was afterwards to do. The 
dangers and difficulties of that route thirty-three years ago were more seri- 
ous thfiTi any of the gentlemen who have arrived in India by the com- 
fortable transit afforded by the P. and 0. Co. coq easily appreciate, but 
they were not such as to deter Sir Bartle from undertaking the voyage ; 
and when on arriving at Suez he did not find the ship which he had ex- 
pected to join, he was not deterred from going down the Bed Sea in an open 
boat as far as Mocha, and sailing thence to Bombay in a buggalow. Now, 
that requires great energy and force of character, w^hich I think are eminent 
charateteristics of Sir Bartle Frere, and which have stood him in good stead 
ever since the time to which I refer. Gentlemen, 1 wiR not detain you 
longer, I propose thot we drink to the health of Sijb Babtle Fbbbb, with 
three times three. 

StE Babtxe Feeee, in responding to the toast, said: — 

Mr. Scoble and Gentlemen, — have often during the last few 
weeks found some difficulty to express in an adequate manner my 
feelings on hearing of the regret folt as the time of my departure 
from this country drew near, hnt I can safely say that I feel no 
such difficulty on this occasion. I believe that the way in which 
Mr* Scoble has proposed my health and the manner in which 
you have received the toast would draw warm acknowledgments 
from a heart of stone. But under any circumstances, Gentlemen, 
the fact that this is probably the last time that I shall have tho 
pleasure of dining in this C^uh would fill me with many solemu 
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i-ecolleclioufl, and also with many pleasant recollections of the days 
that are past. My recollection should go back to a time very near 
to that which Mr. Scoble has doscribed so graphically, and 1 should 
remember the day when, k very few days after my arrival in 
Bombay, I first entered this Club — which was then a very small 
building indeed, comprised T think within the walls of what ia 
at present your newspaper room, and hniing no sleeping royems, 
nor any thing beyond a very moderate billiard room m which to 
amuse ourselves. I’rom that day to this — on many occasions bo- 
fore I came here as Governor — I met habitually in this Club all 
that was most valuable among the European population of Bombay; 
and I feel this evening thal it is a pleasure which no other could 
surpass, to know that in leaving Bombay I have your sympathy 
and your regret. It is a peculiar pleasure, Gentlemen, to those 
who have served in this country, to feel that the Natives of this 
country do not regard them altogether as an evil genius sent to 
persecute them; — and the regret which has been expressed by many 
of my native friends* and by many among tho natives who know 
me only by name, sinks very deep into my bcart. There is a great 
pleasure also, in knowing that those who hold the threads of this 
great empire of India do not consider that in my conduct hero 
1 have betrayed the trust reposed in me ; and 1 can safely say that 
to me personally there is no grat ification equal to that of knowing 
that the class to which I myself belong — ^that those with whom I 
have laboured, with whom i have risen, and who aro tho best 
judges of my conduct, are veiling to say that I hav e not disgraced 
their order. Goutlcmon, it has always strdefc mo that in England 
'jve are in the habit of doing very scant justice to institutions like 
this. We have got into tho habit of regarding them as mere 
texcrescences in our social organisation, but I have often thought 
that they take a very important place in the political organi?atioti 
nf England and are a valuable means of preparing Bnglislimon for 
that political life which is more or less the part of every one of us, 
Sh the first place we acquire in those cluba a complete deferonce 
to the verdict of the majority— which is of itself a great thing, 
We are trained also to a habitual deference to the government of 
She and wisest among us, whom we have selected to rale ovef 
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as. But above all, G-entlemen, are trained to a tolerant regard 
for the minority : and I cannot help tliinlving that it is to a great 
©stent to this feeling — ^^vhich plaj s so important a part in our club 
organisatKin and club habits — that we owe that toleration to which, 
your Chairman has alluded iu epcahing of tho in which we 

treat the Natives of this country. In all party contests, political 
or otherwise, there is a great disposition on the part of tho major- 
ity, or those who get the victory, to treat ^\ith scant consideration 
those over whom they have triumphed ; but it is very different, 
as you know, in Clubs, for when a question is once settled, there 
is great toleration always shown to the minority, and the object of 
the committee of a good Club is always to make up differences 
which liiue been caused by a Club quarrel. Now, Geutlomen, I 
do not think this is an unimportant matter when so many of our 
countrymen come out to rule over a nation, or as I may say an 
assemblage of natious, in India. But, Gentlemen, whatever may 
be the claims of a Club in England on the gratitude of the com- 
munity, I think thcro are \ery few who \ull not recognise far 
greater claims here iu Bombay, where this institution has been 
to 80 many of our younger brethren a home and a very happy 
hpmo. "We know that iu England there is often a choice between 
ahonje aud a club j but hero, where many of us ha^e no home of 
our own, we owe a double debt of gratitude to the Club. And, 
Goutlemen, I have always thought that this institution afforded 
to us so many of the adiautages of Club life at home, iu establish- 
ing a standard of judgment upon all social questions, and passing 
a free* aud unbiassed verdict upon all those queations, and in aflord- 
ing a homo to our younger brethren and keeping them generally 
iu very good order — that it doserxed the gratitude of all who look 
to the character of Englishmen in this country as of paramount 
importance to tho character of English Government. And I hava 
viewed with satisfaction tho gi’owth of such institutions — especial- 
ly of the infant one at Poona xvhere 1 had lately the pleasure of 
being entertained — as a good sign of tho adxanceiuent of society in, 
Bombay, Gontlemen, I feel it very difficult to allude in any way 
to what yow Ghairmau has said regarding me personally. I feel 
60 





that I owe some apology to the communily for over liaving appear- 
ed among lliem in the manner he has described, but as I ha\o been 
called to the bar I am bound to confess that ho has given a tnio 
account of it. Tho only extenuating circnmstanco 1 cait urge is, 
that after a long voyage down the lied Sea, coohing for ourselves 
and meudiug our own clothes, — without any awning over us, and 
far away from the Indian “washerwomen” — wc could hardly^Noid 
becoming rather disrcputahle loohing ; and I shall never forget the 
face of doubt w ith which the respected head partner of the excel- 
lent house of Forbes aud Co. looked at us, when, without any pre- 
vious notice of our aiTi\a], wo presented oursehes betore him with 
our letters of introduction. The kindness and hospitality, how- 
ever, with which wo were entertained when it was lomid that we 
were indeed good men and true, fully made up for the embarrass- 
ment wo experienced at arrival. I have always felt, too, that w'hat 
we went through at that time w'as a good foundation for the ro- 
epoct I have always entertained for that excellent corpo^’ ttion the 
P. and 0. Co., to which we owe so much — end the graihudo wefolfe 
for what we then experienced in the shapo of a kind welcome from 
Bombay— the European community of which was then very small 
— has been more than justified by what I have sineo cxporicnciid. 
<3 enUemcn, I havo only ono more remark which I would beg yon 
to bear in mind, — that whatever may have been my personal sue- 
cesa as a Q-overuor in this Presidency, I owe it entirely to the co- 
operation of those men with whom I have come in coni act. I can 
conscientiously confirm what your Cliainnan has t-aid, that I nc\cr 
felt the slightest difficulty in obtaining their sympathy and buj)- 
port in endeavouring to carry out anything which was required 
for the good of the country, — that, whether it was a popular or aun 
unpopular measure, I could always find many around mo who 
eould fully outer into any duty which I felt presHuig upon myself, 
and who were actuated by tho samo spirit, whether it was good or 
bad, which mdueod me to elaborate any jjarticular incnsnro, 
’Whatever IJjavo done, Gentloraen, has boon done with tho cordial 
iwsistance, mt only of those who wero deputed to such duty in 
tSiha serviee of Goveimiueut, but of th^ community at large* And 
labiMd^ery ill discharge the debt of gratifcuda which I eWe to 



this coifainnnify if T did not record the higli senso which I feel of 
the aid I have always received from those outside the services who 
have co-oporatod with us ou every occasion on which their co- 
operation «ouId be desired. And foremost among them, Q-entle- 
tnen, was your Chairman. I will detain yon no longer than to 
thank you once more for the kindness with which you have drunk 
mj health, and to assure you that the esteem of the gentlemen of 
Bombay as represented in this Club will be one of the happiest re* 
collections which 1 shall carry with me after thirty-three years’ 
service in this country. 

Thu Hon’bls L. IT. Bayiet, the Advocate GrEXEAE, proposed the 
next toast, vhich vvaa the health of our brave defendeis, — 2Jte Aryny and 
the Navy. This was a toast which was invaiiably leceived by EngliBhmen 
mail ]iart£> of the world with enthuhia-m ; but in India, wheie we so much 
depended upon the ai my for our exibtenc-e, there wei especial reasons for 
honouring the toast. Tbei e was no doubt that we lived in tooublous times ; 
and thei ewer elements at w oik on tlie continent of Em ope whose results 
it was quite imposoible to foresee. The Aimy was represented on this 
occfibiou by his fiiend, Biiuadiei-Geneial Tapii — who hod come three 
hundred miles, notwitbstaiidnig his foity yi arc’ residence in Indio, for the 
purpose oi bang present. They had to legiet, how ever, the absence of the 
Chief of the Bombay Army (who bod been pi evented by tbe death of a 
near lekitive from nttaiding, ) and he w ould venture to say that no General 
who had ever been at the bead of the Bombay Army was moie entitled 
to the love of the officem, and ev en of the common soldieis, tlian the present 
General, Sir Bobeifc Napier. The ^favy of India hud been so frequently 
desci ibed and its prowess so often the subject ofiemaik that it was un- 
necessary 1o occTipy the time of the company by s])eoking of it. They 
eould not but feel gratified, however, that such a distinguished officer a» 
Admiral Sir Henry Keppel was on his way to join the Indian and Chin«a 
squadron. In concluding, the Ilon’ble Gentleman said he would call upon 
Brigadier-General Tapp to respond for the Army, and Commodore Hilly ar- 
te reapond for the Havy. 

BwiGAEiEBrGsmnRAi. T. Tapp replied as follows ; — 

Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen, — ^Ife is a very sad thing, y<^ must admit, 
for an old officer to confess that he has been taken by sui-piiae. I can only 
assure you that it was not my fault, for no one was kind enough to teU 
me that 1 ought to prepare a speech. I was only told when 1 came iietw 



that I was to be called upon, but I nmsuTe you would not hare* wished 
that I should forget and lose my dinner to try to pick up somethinfr to say. . 
I am sorry to ^ ly I never was eloquent, and I am afraid I ne\er shall be. 

]3ut I have a gpeat deal of feeling^ and I feel very much the honouinble 
position in which you have placed me. You all know the Aim^, (3eiitle« 
men, and what they have been, so I need viy nothing in lefeience to that. 

I think a great many of us owe our lives and our ]nopeity to them. Of 
what they now are I need say nothing either ; but I hope they aft tho 
same and believe they ate the same. They are resting in times of peace, 
hut they are ready when Cidledupou, and m hat they w til be 1 think 5 oil 
know juht as m noli I do. And 1 feel perfectly confident that 30 U till 
iknow that should our belov'ed Qtieen and our count) y call for them they are 
ready for anything that may come to pass. I beg leave, Uenthmen, to re- 
turn 3 ou ray most sincere thonko for the honour you hove done me. 

CoMMODonn Uillyah ( of It. M’s. 8.S. Octavia ) said ; — 

Mr. Chairman ard Gentlemen, — After the able speech that his come 
from my lionoiu’able fiiend on my light, it is veiy dillieult forme to return 
thanks or follow him up in the same htjde. Snilni> nie not ointois, and I 
think brevity is the soul of wit, f^o I shall content mjself viith exjiressing 
my nckiiow ledgments in the name of the Kavy and mj i-elf for the l.oiKur 
you have done us in dunking oiir healths. I think theie ih one tonht whiih 
we have forgotten, and that is “The Ladies.” Wesculois always makc^it 
the first toast. I hope we shall not be hackw ard or found v\ anting w henever 
our services are required any time. 

The Ho»’ijx.b Mr. Bakbow HnimEBi Eixis, in proposing the next tcast 
•aid 

Gentlemen, — rise to do the best in my power to do away with the re., 
profioh whicli has been cast upon us hv the gallant Commodore, Though I 
BKi not piepared to undertake the mighty tack of pioposing the health of aU 
the Ladies, yet 1 am deputed to propose to you the health of one very din- 
fingui'-hed Lady. In doing so I feel not the slightest amount of difiidence, 
hecause, however feeble my powei's of orotory may be, this toast is one vi hii h 
needs no extraneous aid but stands on ili. own merits without help or aMefr* 
aace from the eloquence of any ajieaker. I feel some hewtafion, hou ever^ 
$s to what I can say on this occahion, for I nra to some extent tongue-tied, 
hfot that I Bribed down hy any fear of divulging aught that has jiaa^ed in 
tih 0 Council Chamber or betrajing official secrecy, for my toast bus little 
with tdShirs of State } but X foox lus); X abould be treadlfig upol^ 
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difficult OT dangerous ground, and lest in descanting upon the theme which 
has been enti listed to me, I ^hould be intruding upon the snnUity of piivate 
life. But for tliia It.ir, (lentlenien, I ^hould have been able, peihaps, to 
trace hoiv tar the til ili'iiig poii er of 1 ady Fieie had ojeiatid upon the 
loafer so descnbed to jou by the Chairman. But us it it not 

permitted me to do this, I may at least sa\ flat, houeier mnth ue may 
miss Sir Bartle Freie in all the walks of puhl c liie, howeiei nruth ue may 
jnis8»him in connection with public woiks, in coinitctn ii with education, and 
in connection with the revenue oi foieigu depaitii cuts of G'oveuiiuent, in 
none ‘'hall ue nii-is 1 im moie than we shall miss Lady Fieie and 1 er home. 
Gentlemen, w htn she has left us, with the legiets which we shall feel on 
her depai ture w ill be mingled many jdeasing, a en iihasiiip, itniimsctnces 
ot the mnii;i haiijty houis which we have passed in her sodety and nni’er 
her auspices, and theie are many ofusheiewho will long umtmher the 
ye-unions of (ianesh Khiiid or Parel or ilalabar Point. But it is not only 
those who have been admitted to the magic cncle of Government House iesti- 
'vitie*' that will cheiisU her memory, tor, w henever amongst the low er classes 
kind woids were needed, kind woids in season fell from her, and wheie-ever 
good deeds weie wanted, good deeds m d kind actions Wfie always iitely 
given. Amongst many, thereioie, outside these walls, outside the ciicle of 
what is called society, her name will he itmtHjleied with giatilude aid 
love. I am only the lej KMi'tafne oi tho'-e nssimhltd l.eie te-mght, aid 
those assembled here ore onl^j the iepiesentatiTe& of a l.ii gei ei ow d w ho w ill 
Idwa^fl lemember Lady 1‘ieie with feelings ot legiet for ler dejaituie. I 
sm ffuie all of you will join with me in viishing Lady Fieie and her fnnily 
a piosperous voj age liome and a joyful meeting with tl.tii fiiends in Fn- 
gland, and long life and unalloy eu I apianess. It it, Gentlemen, to give ex« 
piession to tin's feeling that 1 am now asking you to join with me in chink* 
ing; with all the honours to the Htalik of Lady JFnre, 

• 

Sia Baetle Feeeb asked the company to bear with him for a 
few moments while ho endeavoured to espress on Lady Frere’s be- 
half her very cordial thanks for the honour they had done her in 
drinking her health. He could as&uro them that J ady Frore had 
a very warm feeling for eiory thing connected with this great Em- 
pire, She was, as they knew, the daughter and the grand-dnughier 
ofa soldier, and among her near relations she numbered an un- 
usual proportion of those who served in the military and naval 
sendees of her country. She was herself acquainted with most of 
the g^tlewen who sat at that table, and she knew to participate 
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in tlie feelings of those who laboured for the advancement of tlxo 
Indian Empire. i>nd he (His Excelleiiey) could assure thorn that 
in all that ho and Lady Ercro had gone through together during a 
long time in this country it had been to him a very great a^sistauce 
and support to feel that, whatever political or other storms might 
rage outside, there was always at homo — ^whether in the Deccan 
or Sind, at Parol or Malabar Point — one A\ho would make <» the 
guests of the house as much, at homo as possible, not li’om any 
feeling of cold olBcial duty, but from a sincere wish to do ])y thorn 
as a hostess should do by l)er guests. She would carry with hot 
many rocolleelions of pleasant days passed in India, and not a few 
of them pa.sscd in Bombay and in that very room ; and ho could 
say with the utmost confideneo that she would carry to her own 
country a very grateful recollection of this last tribute of the 
kindly feeling and regard of the gentlemen of Bombay. 

Thb IIok'bijb Sib JosEPn Arsotjxd said 

I have much pleasure in proposing the toast that has been entrusted to 
me, — The Ciril Firviae of Ihdia. It is one which needt. few u oj ds to com- 
mend it to any assembly of our countrj'men w ho are met together as we 
meet to-night, within the limits of that womleiiul Enipiie v hu-h u na found- 
ed by liobert Clive; — which was preseived and extended b> ’iViuren Hast- 
ings; — winch has been illusti-afed by tlie careers and has Itatncd to honour 
the names of Thomas Munro, and Charles Mekulfe, and ilounWuaxt lilph- 
instone; — of George Cloik of rmballa, of John Lawrence, and of Bartle 
Frere. I know few tnings that can more ^ea^(mably grotii} the ju-'t notional 
pride of our lace than to contemjilate the caieer ol thot.e j oiing KnglWimcA 
— and when I eay Exigliahmen I mean of coujse Scotchmen and l^^^hmca 
as well — ^who come out year after year to administer Government and Law 
in this vast dependency of the Biithh Crow n. B bile tltcf-e of their ow a age 
and ola&s, whom they baveleit behind them in the oxmxowdtd Jtdand 
home, are jiining in inaction and dwccraingtmcnt — t-U'rgymea withonti pro- 
ferment — phy*dcians without foes, or ban islers without bnefs — ^thc young 
Jneii of the Indian Civil Fervice are tiaiuing tbemaelves in the school of 
aktecraft, by actnally exertisirg the functions of Empire. It is scarcely 
possible to conceive a task of greater difficulty than that which they are fhus 
called to fulfil,— one more fitted to bring opt and test to the uttePOMiet 
Ihmalathtoto of pxaK^doad ttatagaiaighip— 4hat sober judgiskfilf— lehto 
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inoderation-— that superiority to the narrowino- prejadices of birth, of country, 
and of education, which are among the hi<»he.st and morffc needful attributes 
of a truly Im})erial race. THfeae younsr men come from a laud, — the lore- 
mobtseattff the new, iiidurttiialchilisation of the "West, — where the two 
great recog ni^ed pi ini ijiles of human society are the principle of Individu- 
alism and the princT[)le of Progress, Q’hey find themselves here in India 
face Jo face with a piiruceval civili.>,ation which rests, ns it has ever resred, 
On the tw o main bases of Organisation and Association — of Organisation 
fixed in permanence — of Association, w hich, running through all the relations 
of life and Society, never leaves the Hindu isolated between the ciadle and 
the grave, or as I ought rather to say, from birth to the burning-ground — 
hia Family, a partnership, — bis Village, a community ; — his Caste, a bene- 
fit club and a guild. The science with which the young Civilian comes fur- 
nished — the modern master-science of the jiractical West — is a science of 
Xfnrcstnctid Cimpetition : the people among whom he is to apply the prin- 
ciples of that a( ietice are at once the masters and the slaves of a vast system 
of Unrestricted GomUnathn. In England alone among the nations — whe- 
ther for good, or whether for evil, it will be for the future to decide, there 
has been brought about, slowly but surely, on almost absolute divorce be- 
tween the millions who till the soil and all proprietory ownership in the soil 
they till. Even the j eoman bus become scarce in England — the peasant pro- 
prietor is virtually extinct. In India, on tlie other hand, a peasant proprie- 
tary stands as it has stood for ages everywhere firmly rooted in the Mjil— 
** a stubborn piece of antiquity” to borrow the language of Charles Lamb 
” compared to which Stonehenge is in its nonage”; — ns unmoved and un- 
changed amid all the viciissitudes of conquest and of empire, ns some black 
basalt crag on the summit of the Ghauts amid the drift and stress of im- 
memorial monsoons. I need not pursue the contiast further; I have said 
enough to remind 3-ou that the conditions under which the Indian Civil 
Servant is called upon to carry out the work of adrainiatration in tliis great 
dependency — are conditions of the extremest difficulty — conditions which 
necessaiily lead him to think deeply and to think broadly — to busy himself 
with problems which lie at the very root and core of human welfare and of 
civil society. But, though he is thus compelled to think, the Indian Civil 
Servant, by the controlling exigencieu ol his position, is equally compelled 
to act: — he bps no tin.e to loiter or to dream. And when we consider how 
wise and beueflceut on the whole his course of action has been — how often 
he has been the means of introducing order and security in the place of law- 
lessue® and discord— fertility iu the place of desert barrenness— the culti- 
vator in the place of the fifeehooter—dviliaatioii in the place of barboiisin— 
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xre feel that, amid all his difficulties, he has in the main kept true to the 
hiijh tradition of the Imperial race, the “Te rejfere inipcrio populos 'pacisqi e 
imponere morera — we feel that in the Civ lU Service of India, England 
pofl'sesses on order of men capable of wielding with practical wibdora this 
Empire which our fathers won by adventurous v dour, which, but the 
other day, our brethren in arms, not unaided by the splendid exertions of 
the Civil Service, retrieved and preserved by the might of a matchless 
heroism. With these sentiments I feel sincere pleasure in piopobing the 
tOiist of the Civil Sirviee, and in coupling with it the name of the Uonour^ 
alfle ifr. Justice Tuckir. 

Tbcb Hon’ntiB Mr. Hesby Pesdocic St. Georob Tucker, in respond- 
ing said he regretted extremely the absence of bis friend, the Ilon'ble Mr. 
Claudius James Erskine, w'ho had been prevented by indispodtion from 
attending, and who, had he bf*en present, would Im 'c responded in a much 
more fitting manner than he (Mr. Tucker) could do, to the eloquent speech 
they had just heard. At the same time, however, he confessed that he was 
glad to have an opportunity afforded him of expressing on beholf of him- 
self persouiilly and of his brethren of the service, all the high esteem and 
veneration they felt for the Guest in whose honour this company was ns- , 
sembled. They of the Civil Service (and he was now speaking more especi- 
ally as a BomUay Civilian) felt that they owed a deep debt of gratitude to 
H. E. Sir Bartle Frere — not because he had particularly fostered them ns a 
privileged class, — but because he had taught them in a raoxt emphatic man- 
ner by his exain])le the highest principles of statesmanship, and, above all# 
had shown them that the Civil Service was made for India and not India 
for the Civil Service. It would hardly be becoming in him to pa'-s any 
lengthy eneomiams on the nunn-r in which His Excellency’s govcrament 
ha I been c m huteJ, bat he woald state his own convict! m that there was 
no branch of the aJ ninistrahou in which tncei of his useful labours *would 
not be found, and none in w'lncti s >me advancement had not been made 
daring his superiutenJence. He was sure that at the present late hour of the 
evening the company would not wish that he should enter into any longthyf 
address. He woald simply confine himself to expressing tlie tbauke of thflj 
Service, and particularly of those members of it who had had the pleasure 
of joining in this demonstration to His Excellency. 

Go;iOYBi< W. F. MAitmoTT in a few w’ords proposed ' THe Bench mS 
the Bar* and in the absence of the Chief Justice, Sir Itichard Couch, coupled 
the toast tilm name of the Heneura&l^ &ir Joseph jLmould* ’ 
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fSiE Joseph Arhohid replied as follows ; — 

I ara sorry to find myself upon my legs again, l)ut the extreme modcsi.y 
laud diffidence of my juniors — ^upon whom, according to the old rules of 
ancient etiquette in England, the duty of responding to such toa&ts usually 
devolved — renders it necessary for me to return thanks for the kind and 
cordial manner in which the toast of the Bench and the Bar has been thunk. 
Speaking for myself, I must say that I have alwaj's found the duty of the 
Bench in India a remarkably interesting occupaiion, affording os it does, so 
peculiar a means of insight into the habits and character of the native popu* 
lotion. The pleasure and satisfaction, however, that I have felt in my work 
has been very greatly owing to the amenity, courtesy and learning of the 
gentlemen of the Bar, from whom I and my colleagues have always 
derived the most able and efficient assistance in the administration of justice. 
I am one of those who thi nk that the amalgamation of the Courts has been a 
great and decided success. It has in every way been beneficial. It has 
done much towards the destruction of old class prejudices, and has decided- 
ly tended to improve the administration of justice in the Mofussil. The 
Barrister Judge who sits on the Appellate Side of the High Court learns to 
respect the legal acquirements of his learned Civilian colleagues ; to the 
young civilians themselves the position of a High Court Judge presents 
greater atti'aotions than the position of a Sadder Judge did formerly. The 
feeling of the Service itself with regard to the judicial office and frmetions, 
haa.lately undergone a considerable change for the better* The old im* 
plidt bq/ief of the Civil Service — ^the rooted convictions that j5ar (i%ovia 
UgnoJitj%daJi — ^if not altogether abandoned ( it would be too sanguine per- 
haps to expect this ) — ^has at all events been very considerably mitigated. 
Some of the ablest members of the Service have cultivated with successful 
aeal the science of jurisprudence. Some of the more promising among the 
young dyilians have given public intimation that, as far as the exigencies 
of the Service admit, they desire to be regarded as candidates rather for its 
judicial than its administrative branch. Under these circumstances it is to 
be hoped that we have alm(«t heard the last of the old class cry of tiuined 
against untrained Judges, which was once so mnch too common. I never 
could in any way join in that cry, it always seemed to mer.so ungenerous 
and unjust. What in fact could he more unfidr than a comparison between 
the Barrister Judges of the Presidency Towns, with aU the appliances 
that a centralised administration of justice placed at their command, and 
tiie Civilian Judges of the Mofussil, left to grope their way through 
maeises of native documents and lahyrin^ of native testimony without 
61 
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the aid of skilled iutei*preter6 and trauslatora — without ready reference 
to works of legal authority — above all, without the inestimable advantage 
of a trained Bar— a body of men too honourable to mistake or mislead, too 
learned not to throw all the light that con be derived horn established prin- 
ciples and recorded decisions on the point submitted for judicial determina- 
tion. And now I want Ilia Excellency to take with him across tlie hala 
panee a sentiment which I will pack up into a small compass for convenient 
exportation, and it is this : Ifo class of young men can be im])ortefl from 
England better fitted for the successful administratiou of justice in the Mofus- 
sil than the doss of dvilions who are now coming out to us — ^young men well 
grounded in the g’eneral principles of jurisirrudence, completely versed* in 
the vernaculars, ready, as far as the exigencies of the Service will permit, 
to devote themselves exclusively to a judicial career. I want His Excellency 
to carry that opinion home with him to be slung, a» occa&ion may serve, in 
the Indian Council against that redoubtable Goliath of the trained barrister 
interest, my honourable and learned predecessor, — Sir Erskine Perry. With 
this great change for the better in the feeliirgs of the civilians towards the 
judicial branch of the Service, with the prospect that before three years 
axe over our Presidency Bar will be reinforced by the admission into its 
ranks of the picked men amongst the Native Law Graduates of our Univer- 
sity, with what I hope may soon be realised, the permanent promotion of 
a Native Judge to the Bench of the High Court, I feel confident that the 
Bench and the Bar in India will not in the future be leas deserving than 
you are pleased to think them now, of the honourable and kind welcoiae 
with which you have to-night greeted the toast, to which in the nam6 of my 
colleagues and myself I beg leave to respond with the expression of our 
sincere and hearty thanks. 

Me. J. M. Maolbaw, in proposing the next toast, said ; — 

Although I could wish that the difficult task of proposing the toast 
of The Merohavis were entrusted to some other hands, I think it is 
one which ought not to he omitted at any festive meeting in this country 
where formal toasts are proposed. We ought never to forget that it is 
the glory of a company of English merchants to have acquired the empire 
of India and added it to the possessions of the English Crown. W’’e cannot 
leave out of sight our own origin, or forget the great truth that it is, after 
all, commercial enterprise — ^whatever may be said of the different brandbes 
of the administration— it is the enterprise of the merchant adventurers of 
pt-nglft.'nd, that has covered eo large a portion of the surface of the earth writh 
states and colonies and dependencies} inhabited by races of men speaking 
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the English tongue, governed by English laws, and owning the supremacy of 
English manners and English literature. There is a special fitness on such 
an occasion as this, I think, in proposing the toast of the Merchants, be- 
cause the acts of the administration now drawing to a close that have been 
most keenly criticised are those which affected mercantile interests in Bom- 
bay ; and I think I am correct in saying that many of the excellences and 
perhaps — if I may be pai-doned for using the woid — some of the w eaknessea 
of Si»Bartle Frere’s Government, have been owing to his anxious desire to 
bring into greater prominence than has been the case in any other part of 
India the non-official class of this Presidency, W ell, Gentlemen, in propos- 
ing the toast of the Merchants of Bombay, I think we have reason to con- 
gratulate ourselves that we are now able to say who are Merchants and who 
are not. I think it is a great blessing for Bombay that we have escaped the 
danger we were in only two years ago of becoming too exclusively and in- 
tensely a mercantile community. The people of Bombay seem to me to have 
broken out of a house of bondage where, though they knew it not, body 
and soul were being alike enslaved. It is true that we have most of us come 
out in a somewhat damaged condition, but still it is a pleasure to breathe 
again the pure and wholesome air, and to find that we have still means and 
energy left to repair the mischief of the past. There is reason to hoi)e that 
the future of Bombay will he as prosperous and encouraging as any one may 
wish, and that it will even realise the dieam v hich our departing Governor 
formed of its iuture greatness, if only the Merchants of Bombay, who 
have to set an examjde on which so much depends, will abandon the delu- 
sion that it is by sudden leaps and not by slow and steady steps that either 
individuals or communities can advance to greatness, and will not only 
form but act upon the resolution, — 

Not even in inmost thoright to think again, 

The sins that made the past so pleasant to us. 

If I were to attempt to give you an idea of what my humble opinion is 
ofthe model of a Bombay Merchant I should go back to the time when 
‘‘the Sepoy General,” Sir Arthur Wellesley, was breaking the power of the 
Morathas at Assaye, and I should quote some of the things he said of Sir 
Charles Forbes, the founder of the hou^c which is represented at present by 
the gentleman whose name I have been asked to couple with this toast. In 
the despatdies of the Duke of Wellington you will find that over and over 
again he speaks of the liberality and public spirit of Sir Charles Forbes. The 
great Duke was a man who was always veiy chaiy of his praise and never 
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said a word more of any l)ody than was absohitely nece'i'sary ; and in a letter 
of his there id one sentence about Sir Chai’lcs JForbes whicli seems to me more 
significant than whole volumes of eulogy. He says — “I vibh ay in to 
call attention to the fact that he is always seeking opi)(irtiunties of rendering 
his private speculations ns a morelinut useful to the xrublic service.’’ There 
is good iTa‘'on for calling this high luai'-e. h’or as on the one hand we may 
say thar nothmg could well be more injurious to tbe ]ml)lie ser\iec Iban that 
men raihcd to high places of trust uud authority should abuse th<' a^ivant- 
ages of their position for the Imthci'ance of pri\ ate s})eculution, so on the 
other hand nothing, I tliink, can more surely tend to raise the moral tone 
of a community and to advance the cause of real progiohS than that persons 
outside the pnle of tho governing class, and having all their energies oecupied 
ia the busy pursuits of trade, should show by their eouduet — as the Mer- 
chants of the city of London often showed duiuiig the long stnrggle for 
coustitutionQl liberty at home— that the gi'ccd of private gain is not superior 
in their estimation to all motives of patih'lism a 'd interest in the wel- 
fare of their fellowmen, and that the ambition of becoming niiHioiiuires i 4 
subordinated with them to the ambition of being comited as worthy citizens 
of a free and enlightened State. Now that we have a much more com* 
plete organisation in the (jovernment Departments tlnui in former days, the 
Merchants of Bombay are perhaps less able to give the assistance to Go\om- 
ment which Sir Charles Forbes did in the days to widen I have refi‘rred j 
but they have still abundant opportunities of doing ])nblic st'rvice in tbe 
Legislative Council, the Chamber of Commerce, the Bench of Justices, ths 
Harbour Board, and other institutions which the progress of fcclt-fjovem- 
meut has brought into being, and of thus assisting in accoiujdishing tho 
great work of civilidng this country which England has undertaken. And 
though much blame has been c*ast upon the Merchants of Bombay during the 
last year or two, 1 tbink that at least they have not neglected to improve 
the c*i,y in which they dwell. The buildings of Elpliinstone Circle, for 
instance, would be a credit to any mercantile community, A gentleman who 
was here lately from Madras, declared that they far cxio^llcd anything to 
he found in either of the two other Presidency towns. In propping the 
toast of the Merchants, I would only further expiess a wish that they 
may take advantage of the opportiinities they possc'^^ of assisting in pro* 
moting the cause of self-goveinraeut in Bombay and i>f furthering all kinds 
of improvement. Gentlemen, I give you the toast of I'hc Meri'I/a/tiSf with 
the health of the Emwurct^le Hr, Foggo. 
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The Hoh’bxb Mb. Geobge Fogqo replied as follovr<? ; — 

I am confident that you, Mr. Cliairman, no le&s than His Excellency, 
our disting^islied Guest, will rejoice at bcliolding so uumeTOUS n comjmiiy 
of Briti'^li^ naerchants stand up with me to respond to this toast. I am 
confident that you will rejoice, inasmuch ns I rnnke hold to say, that not- 
withstanding we have here to-night efficient representatives of the prowess 
of our Army, of the gallantry of our Kavy, of the wisdom of oui Judaes, 
ottd'of the eloquence of our Bar, neither you, Pir, nor His Excellency 
would consider this assembly an adequate representation of the Biitish com- 
munitj'^, wdthout a strong demonstration on the part of the Biitish merchant, 
England, and under that name I wish to he undcratood as including 
that stem and wild but moat fair land north of the 'I weed — no less than that 
sister country which ifjoices in the name of the Emerald lale, — England 
is not ashamed to he considered a commercial country, and wherever Irom 
east to west the British Flag is unfurled, there its first duty is to protect 
the British merchant. It would ill become me in His Excellency’s presence, 
the more so after the eloquent encomiums we have bear'd to-night, and alter 
all that has passed elsewhere, to say another word in his praise, for Sir,— 

To he possessed of double pomp, 

To guard a title that was rich before, 

To gild refined gold, to paint the lily, 

To throw a pei'fttme on the violet, 

• To smooth the ice, or add another hue 

• Unto the rainbow, or with taper light 

To seek the beauteous eye of heaven to ganrish, 

Were wasteful and ridiculous excess. 

But while I refrain from further reference to the past, I think tlmt I 
shorrldnot be giving adequate expression to the thoughts and feelirrga 
that kt this moment find place in our minds did I not endeavour to say a 
few words regardiirg the future. The mercantile community of Bombay 
has during the last two year's been tried in the fire, but in spite of the great 
and heavy losses that have huddled on the backs of some of us, — enough 
to press a royal merchant down, — ^let us never forget that Bombay is still 
the Warehouse for half a continent, the Bank for thirty millions of industri- 
ous people, and the Exchange Mart of three great trades. We still live 
under a liberal and congenial Government, and if that Government will 
protect US from foi'eign quarrels and from intestine commotions, I trust in 
God, that we may again be prosperous. We still have all the natural ad- 
vantages of situation ; we still have our noble Harbour } but that Harbour 
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must be i)rotected and preserved, or it will only be a source of danger to 
us. I am not about to plunge into the vexed question of Wet Docks. That 
I gladly leave to be settled as I hope and trust it may be settled at once and 
for all time by tbe Conimijssion -wLicli os 1 learn from the newspupeis haa 
been appoii'ted by Government to consider the question. But" although 
this question, important as it doubtless is, can afford to wait, th(‘re are other 
questions connected with the safety and dignity of our city, width cannot 
afford to wait, and it is to these, Wr, that with y our perndssion, L w ilLnow 
very briefly allude. If in place of reading, as we have, in the papers of 
this moming, the deeply interesting intelligence that Her Majesty’s Ihind- 
pal Secretary of State for India, had made, in his place in the Britibh 
Parliament, the electrifying and thrilling announct ment, that the Indian 
Accounts were henceforth to be made up annually to the fllst March, we 
had read that Her Majesty’s Government had despatched orders to the 
Government of India to provide funds, without delay, for the conbtmctiou 
of deep Water Dry Docks in the “better half ” of our Ilailiour, not so much 
for the mercantile ^shipping of the port as that the nfible tti’et of transports 
now so soon to ply between Suez and Bombay may find there that unrival- 
led accommodation and sure protection, at all times of the lido and at all 
seasons which they can find nowhere else — and not have to go begging for 
assistance from any foreign Government — ^how’cver friendly’^ that Govern- 
ment may be. If we had read that prompt and deeibhe action was to be 
taken for securing a speedy', a regular and an accurate telegraphic service 
between this country and England, as well by tlic w'ay of the Bed Sea as 
by the Persian Gulf, and that no semi-barbarian obstructions should be-t per- 
mitted to interfere with the regular tmusmibsion of mes.sngps between 
Bombay and London within a few hours, at any time, and at all seasons. 
If we had read, that without faltering, the safety, dignity', and'wenlth of 
Bombay were to be promptly secured against every contingency, then, Sir, 
the British merchant would have felt confident that there wji« a real states- 
man at the helm, and would gird up the loins of his mind to renew'cd efforts 
to retrieve his shatti^red fortunes, I say, with all respect, that it is to His 
Excellency Sir Bartle Frere that Bombay looks for these things. After a 
brief period of well-earned rett and refrenhment, he will, I hope, return to 
bis native country, and there, untrammelled by the tics of party and unen- 
cumbered by mere expedients for the day that is passing over him, continue 
bis patriotic exertions for tbe benefit of India and for tbc honour and 
dignity of England. I would not have it supposed that in asking for Go- 
vernment assistance and Government protection in these matters I expect 
Government to do all. Were any member of tbe Government to do me the 
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honoiir of inquiring of me what, for example, he could do to promote or 
develop the trade of the country, I do not know, speaking for myself in- 
dividually, that I could answer better tlian has been answered before, 
“ Let us alone.'' Make roads, facilitate communications by land and water;, 
remove or mitigate all restrictious on trade, whether in the shape of Customs 
duties, Transit duties, or Town duties, be in shoit the pioneers of com- 
merce, but do not lose yourselves in the main body. Experimentalise as 
mudh as you please ; exhibit whenever and wherever you please : but leave 
us to follow your example or not as we please ; and be very sure of this, 
we have quite sufficient amongst us of the meicantile element to find out 
in good time, what is really to our advantage. May peace be perpetual j 
but come war or come peace, — 

Naught shall make us me, 

If England to herself do rest but tme. 

Thb CHAiBMAir then rose and said : — 

At this late hour of the night I shall occupy you but a very short 
time with the last toast which will be proposed this evening. It is the toast 
of “ The Quests,'^ who have honoured us with their presence to-night and 
I am happy to say that I believe on this occasion we have amongst us all 
those in Bombay whom we could have wished to he here to do honour to 
the Guest of the evening, except such as have been prevented by illness from 
attending. It is not often that on occasions like this we can persuade 
His £ordship the Bishop and other dignified clergy to join us ; and I am 
sure we must all have felt that His Lordship has done ns a great honour in 
responding to our invitation and giving us his presence this evening. With- 
Ottt.faither words I ask you to drink to the health of the GutstSj who have 
honourecL^ia with their presence to-night, and to couple with it the health 
of thd Lord Si^hop of Bombay, 

Thb Right Johx Habdisto, Lobd Bishop opBoaiBAr, 

replied as follows ; — ' 

I shall detain you only two miHates, but you will not judge by the few- 
ness of my words that either I or the other Guests here this evening are 
wanting in gratitude. We do feel very" much indebted to you Mr. 
Chairman, and to the other members, of the Club for the rare gratificatiou 
you have afforded us. We feel, Sir, +hat this is no ordinary festival* 
We feel that it is one of those occasions the 'ike of which can seldom occur 
t^alOi in our experience* You have gathered us ogether in honour of one 



^ hom we have ail known as a long tried imhlir man and an eminently dis* 
tinftid&hcd ruler, and whom moat if not all of 0*5 have Lnovn ns a pei'sonal 
friend; — to wituc'^s how he closer an imporhmt jn'riod of hi-) hfe, and cloaea 
it witli all that ia felicitous, and all that i-> honoura))le, — to enh'r immediate- 
ly, however, upon anolher career of lohorhuis ser\icc for England and for 
Englaud’h Qiuhui, a pcaiod which we tnist will, if po'-rilde, he still more puc- 
cessful than that which he is closing here- In the iianie of the (luebta whom 
I have the privilege to represent, — and 1 may say in the name of this W'hole 
company , — 1 hearrily wish Bir Dartle Frere “ Godspeed. ” And now, Sir, 
only one word more, hi any Gentlemen have spoken here to-night, and 
have spoken at other times and in other places, of llie services which Sir 
Bartle Frero h,ia rendered to this Presidency and to India at large, — ser- 
vices political, serxices material, services educ'ationnl, seiwiccs municipal, ser* 
vices of every kind ; but it seems to me that he has i>orfonned important ser- 
vices which have not yet been mentioned — services to the can've of religion, 
of public morals, and of universal benevolence. 1 am sure that this whole 
company feela with me that, whatever other services he has rendered, these 
stand pre-eminent ; and I am sure I shall he understood when I say that I 
have taken upon me to allude to them, not heciiuse they belong to the 
Church which I reiu-esent, or to the Church taken in its widest sense, but 
because they have ministered unspeakable advantages to the wliole commu- 
nity, for Europeans and liatives, evangelized and unevangelized. have all 
equally shared in this obligation. Bir, I have to return to 3 ou and the Jifem- 
bors of the Club my grateful thanks for the op]>oitunity of makuig this 
acknowledgment, however imperfectly made, and to ovprcss in tlie name 
of the Guests how very sensible we aro of the hoimur you have done us and 
of the pleasure which j'ou have permitted us to enjoy. 
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At ihe close of tlic ^tipper. IMr. A. D. Sassoon rose .lutl ^aiil , — 

■Jfnijtt Excelleiicy, L^J)lEs, axe GeXILEM-EA, 

I will now able j'ou to drink with me a toast, “The IIeveih of 
JIeu T\LuEfc.TY THE Queex, which needs only to he mentioned in any 
part of her world-wide dominionB to excite feehngs of loyal enthusiasm 
and respectful devotion to the hearts of British subjects. W e in India do 
not fall behind the people of Great Britain in reverential admimtion for the 
noble personal qualities which have made tlie name of Queen Victoria sacred 
to all men who can honour whatever is hig'hest in the clmiticter of woman ; 
nor do we acknowledge less heartily than her English-bom subjects the 
eountlesb bleb&ings we enjoy under the iirotection of her firm yet benign and 
gentle iTile. I call upon you, Ladies and Gentlemen, to di*ink the Heiejh 
OP THE Ql'eex op Ekolaxe ane Iheia, — Heu Majesty Qvebn VicruniA. 

After this, Mr. Sassoon rose and said: — 

Ladies and Gentlemen, — It is with feelings of peculiar pleasure that I 
now rise to fulfil the grateful task of proposing to you one more toast, “I'nn 
IfBALTH OP His ExcbleexoySih BiEriiE vxE Lu)Y Fberb.'’ Our departing 
GoveAor has received within the last three or four weeks from all sorts and 
conditions of men, unmistakeahle proofe of the estimation in which lie is held 
by the people of this Prcbidency whom he has governed so long, and I may 
say has loved so well ; and T cannot hy any word of mine add to the eloquent 
eulogiums that have been passed on hib public character and conduct by 
the lending men of European and Native Society in this eoinmunity. Nti 
Governor has ever left the shores of India amidst such general denionstiu- 
tions of regret; and I ora confident of this much, that the tribute we have 
all so gladly paid to Sir Bartle Frere ib not mere lip-seivice, but tbe sin- 
cere homage of our hearts. Whatever differences of opinion may cci^t 
among us, however numerous may be the sects, parties, and dnsbeh inlo 
which we are divided, we all unite in recognising the fearless impnrtialit,\ , 
the honesty, and noblen&ss of pui’pose, the patient and single-minded do- 
votedneas to duty, and the statesman-like abihly of Sir Bartle Frere. Foj* 
my part, I feel that in losing him I lose one who was my revered latheris 
most honoured and trusted ndvi«<er, and who has been my bc'-t anil constant 
Ciiend. On the part of Mrs. Saoboon and myself, loo, I an ould thank the 
<12 



amiable and accompbsbed Lady who has done ua the honour to accompany 
Sir Baltic on his vi&it to om house this eveniniy, for the unfading kindness 
and fiienclly couitesy which she has extended to us, as to eveiy gfucst ad- 
mitted to the delightful social ciicle at Government House. I piay that 
long hfe, inci eased piospeidy, and ninlhphed honouis may be leseived for 
them mthat dear native laud to which they are now letuimng. Wem 
Bombay shall letain enduiing lecoUections of all they have done for us, and 
shall watch with affectionate intcieat eveiy incident in thur future caieer ; 
and to me personally it will ever be a souice of sincere piide and satisfaction 
to reflect that this house has been the see ne of piohahly the last farewell 
enteitamment given m Bombay to the most popular Governor who has ever 
ruled over Western India. Ladies and Gentlemen, let us drmk, with eveiy 
possible honour, health, long hfe, and piospeiity to Str Barlle and Lady 
Frere. 

His Excellukct Sib Baetie T^ee rose and begged leave, 
on behalf of Lady Brere and himself, to return tlieir most cordial 
thanks for the manner in which Mr. Sassoon had proposed, and the 
company received, the toast of their health. There was, to him, one 
circumstance of a peculiarly pleasurable nature in connection with 
this evening’s meeting. On other occasions of a similar character 
whether here, or in Poona, or in Sind, — ^thcro had been mingled 
with the feelings of pleasure natural at such times, a deep sense of 
regret at parting from friends, never more it might bo to rojoia 
them. In this instance, however, there was the happy circum- 
stance that at no distant time he would have the gratification, of 
meeting his hospitable entertainers in England; and although 
it would not be possible to receive them in the same style of 
princely splendour which was witnessed that evening, yet he 
could assure them that tho pleasure he hod derived from their so- 
ciety in this country would bo many times multiplied when ha 
met them in the West. And he was sure that he was not pre- 
sumptuous too far upon the feelings of his fellow-countrymen when 
he ventured to say that Mr. and Mrs. bassoon, or any one bearing 
their name, — or any relative of theirs — ^might count upon receiv- 
ing a hoarty welcome in England, not only from those who had 
been in Bombay, but from all who wore acquainted with the re- 
cent history of this city. Ho would call upon tho Company to 
drink Prosperity to the Bamboos Eamiix. 
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Mb. Sassoon in aknowledging tlie compliment, said ; — 

Lndies and Gentlemen, —On behalf of Mis. Sissoon and myself, I thank 
you heujaly foi the kind nay m u bich on have lei ened the toast His 
Excellency his done n-» the honom to piOi)o-,e. It I's now thiit^-thiee yeais 
ago in the vei’y year muhichSii B u tie Pi eie began hi*. Indian caieer, 
that my father landed in Bomlny,and established his house lu this city, and 
the*immense pi ogress -which estein India has made since then is due in 
no small measuie to His Excellency’s labours. We have been veiy happy 
to see you all heie this evening, and I thank you again for your kindness. 


'O 
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\^Poona^ ilh Ptbri'toy 1^07. J 


AFai’cwi'll EnLoi'laijuiu'ut ^\a’s lo Ilih Evcclloncy 'Sir 
Barilo Erorc, by tlio Moinbcra <>!“ tlio abovo ('lub. 

Tlio Chair was talcoii by Si r Aiii:\ vn di.r 0 u vm’, B vut. 

After ilio formal i(''a'-is “The (^ucen,” “The Prince of AValos” 
and “The Eojal Bamily,” wore •*i\cn and drunk, 

»Sir Alexander Grant propoacd the nniLi'u or Siu l)\Rnm Fannn. In 
doiii" flo ho commenced by an nlliuiou to the cMtlencc of the Club itself as 
an iiihtance of direct benelit to the tummtnnt.\ of Poona tlnoimh the direct 
etibrt'a of Sir Bartli' Frero. The spe.iki r prot o .led to skefeh a sliort history 
of the Cluh from its foundation, and dilati’d ou the ;;n’at ii'ieluhie'^'. of the 
1 mtitution and it^> value to the comlnanik^ — tlut vt ry eiitnmslaiue being 
one which alioukl ■.Gr\c' to mark tin* iitin h-n of th<> present ov.uiou, in honor 
of the tlovciuor who had been all ulon"' -.o cloholy nienlilied with its existence 
and progress. The Speaker then proi'celed to dwn 11 on tin* henelb ial iailnencc 
Sir Bartle Frcre h.ad oxercis.* I, on all octasious, on ‘■oeiely in all its phuse^ 
and dwelt mueh upon tin* merifonous ehbrts oi tlie ( !o\ finer m the cause 
of the general progress ol the people. In doing him Inmmir tlnwefore, the 
f 'lull honored itself. Sir Jiarllo Frero had him- df .illuded < hev. here to the 
shte of things existing at Poona bclore the instil ul ion of the (dnbjofits 
benelit to the eoinmnnity, the prof-eediugs of th.it eviinngwere in them- 
eelves an iust.uiee and .i prom'; and one on w'hidi tlie eomuninify 110^,111 
no small measure, to lie congratulut. d. In tlm olden 1inu*s, beforcthe 
inrilitution of the Clnb, thcio m as literally no pl.iei* at Poona win re their 
present proceedings could have been convenu'iitly held. In f.iet the pri'sent 
occasion was of itself an instunee of the progit's.i of social atfaii’s .'miong us 
under the su^ierintendonce of Sir JJaine Prere. The hpe.ik<'r then proceeded 
to notice in their order some of the more prominent public nets of the 
( TO vemor, chiefly in coiineclion with the society wiehhchadso markedly 
and personally influenced in his public career in JQoinbai . Thoso boneiite 
had been veiy great, as they had bum very miuierous: audit scarcely 
needed their recapitulation, to bring them to the memory of all present at 
that meeting. The speaker then briefly reviewed the political career of 
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}" iv Bavtlp Freve, allading’ to tlu* main opciirmioes rtliuli Lad takoii jdar 
during* liis Cloveiiimput ol‘ llu-s PrpiidencA'. Taming* from tbnig*^ ])ol}tii*al 
he toos. uceaiion to s.iy that in no instance had anj retuing Ctu^elnoa’ conii d 
\\ ith him more of the really veil-earned re^tect of the enthe cumnmiuly 
than Sir Bartle Frere. Ilia ineinoi*y would live long amoncr the ijeople; for 
it \va& marked by ven* many chcuuiitance-?, vhith would long* >'ei\c' to 
keep it green. He had dib»eniiua*‘ed a thou 'and hhaaina^', and as long iis 
the lysultfa of theari loated, the memoi*y of him who had etiected them would 
last, fresh and strong. And the witdom of hia govcinmezit wits piattieally 
prominent in the fact that the times he had to at *ti*, dining n great jioitioii 
of his public hfe, w^ere of the greatest po-aible difficulty and comp^^xlt,^. 
By example as well as preceiit, he had animated and encoiiiaged hi& 
(*olleagues to exertion which had had ita due efiVet in a remit markedly sue- 
cesafal. The speaker concluded with a brief alhiaion to the connrctiou of 
Sir Bartle Frere’b lubom’s w ith the education of the people ; — and the toa&t 
on its being proposed, was received with applause and renewed appheation. 

His Excelleitcy Sik Baetle Eeeee returned thanks for the 
manner in ivhieh the toast of his health had been proposed and 
received. He said, much as the partial kindness of his friends had 
disposed them to over-rate the bervices he had been enabled to 
perform, in the office he had lillod. one thing had, at lem-t, not been 
exaggerated ; and that was the reality of his eudca^ ours to con&ulc 
tho best interests of the community in every measure rc^ohod 
npon'by tho G-overnincni of Bombay. Ho would not have it for- 
gojiteu, however, that he was unwilling to take to hinuclf the 
great credit which Lad been accorded him, wilhoui prominenlly 
declaring in how great a degree he had been as&isied and beuc filed 
by tho able and unfailing achice of those gonllemon wffio had 
formed his Council. His Excellency ihen proceeded io allude to 
other aud former occasions on which the members of tho Club had 
done him honour in that room, and he commented on the 
gradual progress of tho Club, from its early and comparatively .mail 
beginning to its proud and useful pohitiou. 

Sift CnAnLBS SrA-NTmuiv in proposing the health of Ladt axotui 
Misses Fiibee, said , — 

Gentlemen, — 1 rise to propose the health of the T.ady whoto pii^ ileje 
it is to share the cares and joys of our exocllcut Goveinor, the lady, 
Gentlemen, who, during her stay amongst ub has won the aflLctionatc 



(L‘9teem of us all. We all know liow much. Lady Frere has done to promote 
sociability and every pood woik, and 1 here allude net only to tbe pleasant 
gatheiingt. at Gaue'^h lUund and llaliablcshwiir, but to the great interest 
she has ahvays taken in matters of more permanent benelit to our com- 
munity. 

Sin BAurLn Fnrnn, — We beg yon uill express to Lady Ficie how fully 
all her amiable elFort^ have been tipprecialf d b^y the niemlieir. of tliis Club, 
and tlieir families ; and we trust, that her future in England, will i3e one 
where the qualities we have learnt to value here, will have, if posuible, even 
a wider field. 

Gentlciaen, we drunk the health of Sir Bartle Frere just now, but we 
drank only half his health. We will now di*ink the other half, that of His 
Excellency’s better half, Lady Frire. 

SxE BiTni/'E Peeue again roso and returned thanks for the 
toast proposed by Sir Charles Stavelcy in behalf of himself, and 
Lady and the Misses Frere j after which His Excellency proposed, 
**TJie Qluhr 

Tub HoxoTjBAnnD Mn. Baeuow Hncnnaa’ Ellts acknowledged the toast 
on behalf of the Club, and thanked the Governor for the honour done to 
them that evening, by his liiiving accepted their invitation ; coming up to 
Poona from Bombay, for the purpose of aftbrding them tlic opportunity of 
doing themselves the honor of offering this, their parting mark of the 
e'lteem and regard in which he was held by all olas'-Pi*. lie alluded princi- 
pally to the social excellencies of the relation which had uniformly existed 
between the Club and His Excellency, and congratulated the Club ujion 
that fact. He alluded particular!;^’’ to the completeness of that general cordi- 
ality of feeling v Inch animated the Club on all mailers, and especially in 
that which was the aim and object of this meeting of its memhors, ijnd he 
ended by proposing tho toast of Tkc At'iny and the Kany, 

GmrnuAi. P. K. SKixsrnn thanked the proposer as well as the Guests for 
the manner in which this subject had been received ; gave a brief outline of 
the services with which the Bombay Army had in late campaigns been con- 
cerned ; and pointed out in ghmnng language that Ibe Army and Ifavy as 
identified with India, fully upheld their ancient honour in all parts of the 
world. In his turn he gave “ Tnn Cini. Burvicd ob Bombav ” ; a service 
rendered illustrious by having included m its ranks many able administrators, 
conspicuous among them was their Guest of the evening, Si® Bariuj 
Frbbb. 
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Ma. Fiunois Lloyd returned thanks on behalf of the Cfzvzl ServiM. 
He alluded, in graceful terms to the compliment ^v^hich had been paid to the 
service and in brief alluded to toe difficulties under which its peculiar duties 
and functions had to be discharged. 









NOTES, 


P. 1, line 3, — For ftn account of the Chiefs mtd Sirdars of the Deecaii^ 
vide Government Selection XLI of 1837, New Series, 

P. 4, line 2 and P. 276, line 2. — Sir Dinhar Bao BagMnath, Baja 
Moontazem BaJuulm') K. C. S. I. — ^The continuous and conspicuous services 
rendered by Sir Dinkar Rao are described by Colonel R. J. Meade, C. S. I., 
Agent, Governor- General for Central India, in a letter dated April 1865, 
as follows ; — 

“ I can have no hesitation in stating that I fully concur in, and can endorse 
every word of, the late Sir Biichmond Shakespeare’s memorandum, and that it is 
simply impossible, in my opinion, to do adequate justice to Baja Dinkar Boo’s 
services and admirable character in such doenmouts. 

His administrative ability and thorough knowledge of the people generally of the 
Gwalior State ( including his own class, which filled most of the offices of the 
Government, and the varions tribes and dans making np the two millions odd 
subject to the rule of Maharaja Soindia), and of the moasui’es and policy which were 
best suited to their requirements, and tho real inteiests of the State and his chief, 
aided by his singular acquaintance with, and appreciation of, the merits and defects 
of the system of Briiish admini&fcration, enabled him from the date of his assumption 
of the Dewanship, to introduce improvements, order, and organisation in every 
branch and department of the State, and in a wonderfully brief time, xmder the 
oireumslanoes, to esbablitih a Government &uoh as had never before ordsted in the 
terrifcwios of his master, and which gave promise, if maintained in the spirit and on 
the principles in which it was conceived, to make Gwalior the first of native 
kirlgdoins. 

In all this the Hononrahle Baja had much to contend with: for his measures 
were necessarily opposed to the traditional policy of the governing classes of the 
country, and to the interests of the many influential persons who hod fattened on 
the ahnsai they were specially intended to nlwlish; but his taot, oahn temper, and 
good judgment, aided by the ercample of unimpeachable integrity he set to all around 
him, enabled him to effect what to those acquainted with the circumstances of the 
Stale might well have appeared hopeless. 

The people of the country were relieved from the system of oppression and mismle 
which had made some districts, as Tourghar, a prey to the most lawless disorder, in 
which the Ihirbar possessed no real authority but such as was exercised under the 
guns of a large military force, and the revenue was periodically collected at tho 
print of tho bayonet ; and had made others, as Esaghnr, which had formerly been 
prosperous aod flouiiehing, in many parts a detorl^ and abandoned by its impoveiiriied 
68 
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and ruined inhatitantfe ; and a general feeling of contentment and satirfactioti 
and of love and respect for the Minister who had eo changed their condition, 
prevailed amoni, all clasgea. 

To this policy the f-afoly of Maharaja Scindla and his fJovcinment during the 
tronhles of 1867 may asbiriedly he fairly and jnslly nsorihed the people genenvlly, 
instead of taking advanlago of the disruption of authority const piunt on the mutiny 
and rebellion of the Erithh native Troops ( rnclufling the local couting<‘nta ), ou 
whoso presence the peace of the territories of Central India kul previously principally 
dependoil, and who were openly symiialbiscHl with hy all, and actively aided by 
many of the troops aud anued police of the native states, rciaiinod oln'dlcnt to the 
looal offioiala ; and the prosonco at the caiiital of a Urge number of tlieiu, h.«.ti\y 
coHoeted and summoned hy the Ministox for the purjmse, enabled Maharaja Scindla 
to overawe Lis own dibatfocted troops and to withstand the otherwise oveii»owering 
force of the Gwalior contingent, which, confident of the full support of the Gwalior 
army and of the many influential people in the Lu&kiei aud about the Chkf, for 
upwards of three eventful months oudeavoured to cajole oi compel His Highnesa 
to comply with their objects and demands. 

The triumphant maimer in which Scindia emerged from tlieso difScultics was, 
viewed by the light of fonnor times, the Iwst proof of the wisdom of themoasures of 
administration previously adopted hy the Minister. Throughout the trying events 
of 1867-68 Erja Dink.vr Eao s devotion and scrvicis to his' muster were beyond all 
praise. Ho was in truth an Impersonation in Lis own territory of lojalty to his 
chie^ and of order amidst the wild anarchy then i.iging, and which threatened 
to sweep away all before it ; and his attachmout for, aud friendly good feoling to- 
wards, tho British Goverrmiont and its officers when the power of that Government 
was for a time at rbs lowest point of depression, can never ho foi gotten hy thoSe who 
experienced or benefited thereby, or were aciiuaintod therewith. 

With the complete suppression of tho mutiny, and amid-'l the changes in the 
administration of the Gwalior State which followed, the position of the Minister 
unavoidably became greatly altered. 

The Maharaja desired to direct the Govomracut himself aud to retain thh hosi- 
ng of administration wholly in his own hands ; and after a time Baja DinkarBao 
withdrew,^ not without grief and disappointment, from the lalmnous post ho had 
filled for eight years with unmeasurable benefit to Ms Chief and tho State, and with 
lasting credit and honour to himself. 


In truth Ms work for the time was done, and it was but fitting that he shorild 
■^6 Bomo repose from the wearying fatigues of the business and struggles incidental 
to the lugh position he had hold for so long a period. 


the 


He Was not however, tufibred to remain unnotieod ; for on Iho establishment of 
^vemor-Geneial's Legislative Ooancfl in he was among tho first meabew 
Krted to ait therein as representatives of the native oommuntty of the Empiso, 



ffia setnces and u^efolnes? in tlio lofty and novel sphere to which he was thti<i 
transferred were such as might have been evpeetoil from hib previous career and 
character, and are woU known to have been much appreciated by the Vicoiny of 
India. 

At the date at which I am writing, the Ilonourable ILija’s teim of service in 
Conncil having expired, he is unemployed and living in letiremcnt, and ihoie appears 
to be at present no prospect of his letum to the bu9iu6‘»s of public life in a fitting 
position. 

It is a subject of the deepest regret to me that the fcer\ ices of one so experienced 
and gifted, by far and in every resiwct the ablest native administiatoi I base ever 
met, should be thus lost to the public; but there seems to be no help therefor at 
present. 

Whatever the future may have in this respect in stoie for the Ilonom'able Eaja 
Dinkar lUo — and that the time will sooner oi later come when, if spaaed, he will 
re-oeeupy a public post suited to his groat talents and high character I have the 
fullest confidence — he must for the present con'-ole himself with the pioud and 
gratifjing conviction that, as remarked by Sir Eicbmond Shakespeare, he is respected 
and beloved by the rich and poor of his own country, in w'hich his name will long 
be known as, y)«r exoeilence The Dewan, and that he enjoys the high consideration 
of the Eritish Government, and the esteem and reg.ird of such of its oflicers as have 
had the ploasuie of knowing him either privately or officially.” 

[Tide pp. CO-58 and 209-303 of Thurlow’s ‘'Company and the Crown’’.] 

P.4, line 4 . — TJto Son^blc Abdool Dnhiir Khan Abdool KJtair Kfian, 
Kari'ab of Savunoor, died on the 30th August 1802. 

P. 0, line 3. — For an account of the Chiefs and Sirdars of the Southern 
Maratha Country, see Gnveniment Selection No. CXIII, New Series, 
containing a Memoir of the States situated in that tenitory drawn up for 
Oovemmeat by Captain E. W. West, Assistant to the Political Agent, 
Kolapoor and Southern Maratlia Country. 

P, 8, line 10 and P. 418, line 39 . — Sir Henry Laeon Andirson, K. C. 8. 1. 
resigned the Bombay Gvil Service on the 14th May 1805. llis services were 
acknowledged in an Address presented to him by the Native Inhabitants of 
Bombay, headed by the Ilonourable Jagannath Sankarsett, which was os 
foUows ; — 

TO THE HONOIJEABLE EENBY LACON ANDERSON. 

Houoraahle Sir — It is with pinceie i egret that wc have hoird of your iutended 
departure for England, in consequence of your resignation of Her Majesty’s service 
iu India. We cannot take le.iv3 of jou without ofllring to you some expression of 
the esteem and regard with which your honorable and useful career in the publio 
service in this country has inspired all ohissos of the community. 
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TIiMe atp home amongst iih ^lio htill leiuemhei' llio pvoniihp wluuli tljp early jeaig 
of your bel^icp gave, vhen um Piivate Seeielaiy to jour late excellent father, uoliad 
the pleasure oC fiiefc knou hig you. IIow well that pvoiiiiso has been fulfille<l, the 
testimony wliieh has loachcd us from tlio dificient ((uarteib of the rrebidcncyin 
vrhich j'Oirr seivico has been pissod, Icavo no looin fui doubt. 

Tour selection fortho post of Assistant Politictil Agent in the Southern Maiatha 
Country, on its fir^t cieatiou, placed you in a situation of dclicicy and imporhince. 
For the first time the Chietswpie bionght const uilly in cont.u( nithoue vdiose 
exolusivo duty it was to watch ovorthoii interests and assist them by friendly aflvioe, 
and yon never foaled to advocate tlio just iigbt of tbo ,Tabaglieerd.ais of tho South 
at a time when the utmost uncertainty prevailed regarding the continuance of their 
possess ons, while you eaiuestly sought by leconciling conflicting family interests to 
direct attention to lofoinis in the adininistral ion of tbeir estates. 

It is still gratefully remembered by tbo J.iliagi'oribnN and thcii' tamilies that you 
quitted the Routheni Mai xtha Country without n siii..(lo dispute amoug them lemain- 
ing unsettled ; a fact which we believe uas acknowledged to you by Q-ovcriunent at 
tbe time. 

But it was not only for the material welfare of these Cliiefs tluit you lalwureil. 
It was due to yon that measures wvio kikcn for tho eslabllshmont of a High School 
in the Southoin Mavatha Countiy fur the eduoatiou of the sons of J ih igoordars and 
others destined to succeed to a position of rank and authority, ft was to your 
personal influence that most of these Chiefs not only agreed to contributo towards 
the supjiorb of this Institution, but to scud their children to i*ccei\ e .ui education 
there. The “Sirdars’ School” of lielgaum, though changed in name since it has 
been placed under tho direct 8uper\n»ioa of the Edaeailoiml Department, is now 
the centre of aU educational life in the Southoin Maratha Countiy, and has conferred 
and will continue to confer groat and increasing blessings on tho Chiefs and people of 
that quarter of the Presidency. * 

The success of your efforts as a political officer led to your appuintuient snocetslvely 
to the responsible charge of superintending tlio admiuistiatlon of Kolnitoor’ and 
Sawantwareo, shortly after those skates c.»nie iimler the tho temporary management 
of the Biitish Government, when a firm and. eonciliatory npirit was needed to induce 
the rostleSb tribes of those provinces, tho Naiks and Shetsuudios of Iho ancient 
Maratha dynasty, to live in ponce, and adapt theiuHelves to the new order of tilings. 

At a Bubsequont period os Judge and Session Judge at Khandeish you frequently 
received the approbation of tho Couit of Sudder Adiawlal and Gmerunient, and you 
were mainly instrumental in establiabing an English School in DUoolia, the capital 
of that province. 

At a later date your appointment to the office of Seorotory to Govomment in the 
Political and Judicial Departments at Bombay was hailed with i»ati«faction, not ie« 
for your well-known ability .and zeal in the wauso of nal ivo improvement, thou for 
that amiability of character and goodness of heart which have endeared you to sa 
many of tw, 
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It is little wLioli llie pnLlio in this countiy can at any time know of the act- anti 
policy of Government, or to whom the merit of originatine; any particular ineasuitj 
of Qo\einnient helongs. Ent we believe ^eare not vroni? in btating that the 
succossinl character of Lord Eliihin&tone’s ndmijihtiafcron in the Political and 
Judicial D^putmenti was dne in a great deijrec to the lai'ge Jiscietion allowed 
you by His Lordship in initiating the proceedings of Govommeul and carrying out 
its ordoib. 

Si the Judicial Bepartment wo would especially allude to tho prompt response 
given by you to the appeal of the Ohamber of Comnaerce soon after your anival in 
Bombay, for an impioved Police System, owing to the frequent roblieiies of meichan- 
dize and the general insecurity of life and property on the island, the result of which 
must always be remembered with giatitude by the people of Bombay. 

Lord Elphin&tone bore public testimony to your “calm judgment, cheerfulness, 
and activity,” during the anxious period of the Mutinies. It was, we are ooufident, 
dne to that calm judgment in reviewing the various tiials and pTOceodings which 
came before Government during the prevailing excitement, when the worst passions 
and suspicions were roused, that greater severities wore not exercised and more 
frequent personal arrests did not take place. The duty of watching the English 
and native Press, wliioh was delegated to you at this time, was never exercised in a 
more moderate and friendly spirit, while the confidence you inspired in your free 
intercourse with tho heads of the native community, and the support you gave to the 
nohle exeruons of the executive officers, went far to preserve peace and order among 
the large and varied population of this island.^ 

• ■* In his Minute dated 18 August 185£>, Lord Elphin&tone wrote as foUorvs ; — 

“J have now enumerated the names of those officeis, civiland military, who appear 
to me to have the gi’eatest claims upon the favourable consideration and the notice 
oWior Majesty’s Government. I feel that, when so many officers have done good 
service, the kuk of selecting bome for rewards and distinction must always be a 
difficult and an invidioub one. I lure endeavoured to perform it impartially and 
oaiefally, ^ 

1 Ainnot, however, conolnda this Minute without adverting to the invaluable c 
assistance which I have at all times received from my honourable colleagues, includ- 
ing Mr, Lumsden, who has since left the service, to whom I was indebted for many 
exeollont buggestions, and whose foresight and appreciation of the nature of the crisis 
were truly remsxkahle j and from tho Recretary to Government, I would take 
this opportunity of bpeciaily recommending to the favourable consideration of Her 
Majesty’s Government the services of Mr. H. L. Anderson, Secretory in tho Politicalj 
Secret* and Judicial Deportments, whobe labours during the last two years richly 
deserve some recognition. 

Those of Colonel P. M. Melvill, Secretary in the Military and Naval Departments, 
have been already brought to the notice of Her Majesty’s Government, with a recom- 
mendation that the iU&tinctiou of the Bath may be conferred on him.” 
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Yom vnltialile service? in, tlio Lcgislalure of India are so froBli in tlie recolloetaon 
of all, and have been so pointedly aoknowlcdKcd by the Viceroy himself, ‘ that we will 
not fuilher dwell npon them, beyond expressing our admiration of the independence 
displa>od by yon in the recent discussion? on the Converls’ lle-Marria?o Bill at 
Cilcutki, in defending the equal light of all classes in this countiy to the highest 
liberty wbioli tboy enjoy nndcr the benign ralo of the Biitish Govemmont, the 
libeity of conscience. 

Before we say Farewell, wo would request your acceptance of a service of plate^ 
which will remind you of tlio many friends you have made during yonr sojourn in 
this ooimtry. "We also request that you will, after your arrhal in Enghuid, favour 
us hy sitting for a fnll-lcngth Portiait, which w'o arc desiious of placing in some 
conspicuous pbico in. this city. Aa a further token of our esteem and regard for you, 
and for the wamo interesL you have always displayed in the cause of education in 
India, we pniqiose to found a Alodal in yonr name to be awarded annually to the 
most successful student of the Bombay Buivcjsity.t 

The Mcmhei-s of the Parsi Law Aa^ocintiou, through their President, 
the Honourable Framji Nasaonranji Patel, preacuted an Address to 

Sir H. L. Anderson, which was as follows ; — 

To the nONOUBBLl DENllY LAOON ANDEESON. 

Sib, — ^We, the Mombai'S of tho P«irsi Law Association, cannot view, without 
feelings of the deepest regret, jour purpose shortly to dcjMirt fi-oni India. The 
brilliant and successful pviblic services you have rondered to ns and our community 
at largo, and tho warm Intel est yon have so coustimlly diijdayed in the success 
of this Association, no less than tho kind pei'honal friendship ever eicU'ndcd by yon 
to so many of our Moinbois, have laid them and oui’solvcs undtr obligations uhieh, 
if they never can be repaid, can at least never bo forgotten. But it is not only for 
yonr personal doiiartnre which tho Membcin of tbo Association have to mourn. 
Yon carry aw ay w ith you a name which our community has long boon taught to 
respect and admire, and it is a matter of piido and congratulation with them to 
reinemher tliat j'our most respected and beloved father commenced that long and 
admirable list of services which, so many yoni's after, hts son has just now brought 
to a snoeessful termination in his seat at tho Board of Uh. ExecUoucy the Viceroy's 
Legislative Council. Tbo “ Parsi Mariiage and Divorce Hill” and tho “ Parsi 

Ai a meeting of the Council cS the Sovcrnor-Gonei'al of India held on tbo 7th 
April 186C, Hia Excellency the Eight Jlon’lde Lord Lawrence Said tlmt, ns this 
was the Irat meeting at which his Hou’ble friend hlr. Andcr.inn would be present, 
he felt bound before adjourning the Council to express tiie vogi*ot which they all felt 
at losing the sorvioes of so able a Member, oud tho hope which they nil ontortainoJ 
that Mr. Anderoon’s snoeossor would bo liko liim. 

+ About Es. 80,000 were 6ul»cribed towards the preaentation of the Plate 
referred to in this Address. 
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Buecession Bill,” axo fitting conclusions to a career ■wliich lias entilletl yon, SiiV 
to the lasting gratitude of a whole race. At sveh a time as this, it would not hw' 
■becoming in us to enter upon a discussion of the details uf those measures, or 
whether they in every way meet the wishes and the views of our widely extended 
commnnity? Suffice it to say 'that there are none among those who nov\ adekess 
yon who doubt that by those measures the truest and Lest interests of the Parsees# 
have been consulted. And it is imim-flihlo to compare them with the state of the 
lawB^n the matters on T^hlcli they legislate, affecting Parsees before they were 
passed, without experiencing the most lively sense of the benefits they cannot foil 
to confer. 

There can be no doubt that it is mainly owing to yom: unwearied efforts and 
patieub sagacity and eloquence in this cause that these Bills have been at length 
carried through the Indian Legislature ; a triumph no little enhanced by the fact 
that ever since Mr. Borradaile’s unavailing labours in 1828, constant endeavours 
have been used to obtain a release for the Parsi community firom the state of anarchy 
and lawle&snosb under which in so many respects they have hitherto laboured. It must 
ever ha to you a just source of piide and satisfaction to have been the chief instnimeEb 
in relieving this people from the odium of licensed bigamy and legalised disrespect 
to the sacred obligations of the marriage tie. In the early portions of your labotus 
in the settlement of the form and mat ter of the measures we speak of, it must 
not be forgotten that others have home a conspicuoui part. It would, indeed, 
he rmgratoful to pass over in this address the names of Sir Joaeiih Amould and 
the Hon’ble hlr. Henry Newton, whose able conduct of the Parsi Law Com- 
mission undoubtedly gave definite shape to the wibhes of that community. But it 
is no less true that for you, Sir, was reserved the stiU more dlffiordt task so 
succeisfully accomplished of fixing the result of those labors upon tho statute book 
of the Empire.'' "We feel that the highest eulogy which can be conferred, on you 
is,* that in acting os you have, you have only done what was expected of one who 
bears your father’s name, and who has such a career ns his own to ax^peal to. 

Ton are quitting India in tho prime of your power's, and in bidding you a 
Borrourful Farewell, we may therefore be permitted to hope, as we feel assured 
must be the case, that a wider and still more extended sphere of usefulness is open 
to your talents and indnstiy, and that those energies and abilities may stiB be 
employed for the public good of others which have so long boon exercised for that 
of outsolvea. 

* In his reply to the above Address, Sir II. L. Anderson, thus spoke on tho 
subject ; — “ There oau be no higher and purer reward to a member of any Legisla- 
tive aesemhly than the assuxanee by them whom he repr'esenls tirat he has acquitted 
himself of his trust to their satisfaction. It afforded to me a peculiar pleasure 
to inti'oduce to the attention of the Council of India the “ Parsi Marriage and 
Divorce Bill” and the “ Parsi Inheritance and Succession BilL” It was well- 
known to me for hov long a period, with wLat patience, tact, and zeal, Parsecs. 



And the Meml)eis of the Grovemment Secretaiiite, headed by Mr* 
Vinayakrao Vasudovaji, testified their respect in the following manner ; — 

To THE HONOUEABLE HENRY LACONA NDERSOST. 

Honourahle Sir — We, the nndorsignod Members of the Bombay Secretariate. 
Establishment, beg respectfully to address yon. 

We cannot view jour approaching departur-o from this coiinlry ■without olToiing 
to you an expression of our grateful aiknoTvlodgmonts for tho earnest intarest 
■which you have taken in our welfuro and advanoomont during tho Wclve years 
of your tenure of olHce as Secretary and Chief Secretary to the Bombay Govem- 
monk 

Wo beg especially to thank yon for tho uniform kmdnoss and urbanity 
■which jou have shewn towards all -who have come hr contact ■with you in the 
course of duty, and for the just consideration which him marked every act of 
yonra affecting our interests. 

But words can feebly e^tpress how much wo owe to you for 1 ho many proofs we 
have received of your friendly sympathy and support, and we shall esteem it a 
prhilcgeif you will accept at our hands some small token of the ostoom and 
regard ■which the sterling ■virtues of your character have insphtd in us. 

We purpose forwarding to you on jour arrival in England an omamontal silvet 
vase, to he manufactured at tho Sir Jomsotji .Tejeebhoy School of Ard<, which we 
trust will serve as a lasting memento of tho grateful remembrance in which 
you uxo held by us. 

In now bidding you farewell, our earnest wish is that Mrs. Andetson ancl 
yourself may long bo spared to enjoy eveiy bappinoHS ahd blessing in your native 
land. 

- - - - - ------ — - - — — , , » - 

had struggled for tho enactment of thoir laws. The Bills arc now law, and T firmly 
believe they will be found in operation to bo practical and efficient ■measures. Yon 
have most properly alluded to tho great Fervico rendered to your cause by my 
friends Sir Joseph Arnould and Mr. Justice Newton. Tho whole of the preliminary 
investigations on which tho Bills were founded ■was conducted by thorn with n skill 
and a oomplotenesB which deserve your ■warmest approbation. It is also a duty on 
my part to call your attention to tho groat exertions of my friend Sir Henry 
Byng Bariagton. To other great and useful qualities, Mr Haj ington adds a know* 
ledge of the toohuicol nicetieb of logWation and a sagacity as to what will not ■work 
in praotico, which in India probably none have equalled. Ho gave mo the most 
generous assistance, and as I luvo sewd elhcwhcrc, the Billb are the good Bills, they 
are, ohielly through his oxortions.” 
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P.13, line 7 , — Hib Highness Eaja Ram Chatrapathi Maharaja of Kolapoor 
accompanied by Captain E. TT. West, Mr. Jamsc^'i Ifaoroji Unvala, M. A. 
and others, left Bombay for England in May 1870. His Highness is the 
first NatiTe Prince who undertook such a journey on this side of India. 

P. 13, line 19. — Mr. Ramrao Norsinh Tadpahe, Piime- Minister to His 
Highness the Maharaja of Kolapoor, died in May 1867. 

P. 17, line 14 . — The Royal Grant of the Dignity of a Knight Grand 
Commander, or a Knight Commander, or a Companion of the Most Exalted 
Order of the Star of India, is os follows ; — 

VICTORIA. 



Victoria, by the Grace of God, of the TJnited Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, 
Queen, Defender of the Faith, and Sovereign of the Most Exalted Order of the 
Star of India, To [ ] Greeting 

"Whoreas We being desirous of conferring upon you such a mark of Our Royal 
Favour as mil evince the esteem in ■which ■we hold your peibOn and the services ■which 
you have rendered to our Indian Empire, We have thought fit lo nominate and 
appoint you ■bo he a [ ] of Our Most Exalted Order of the Star of 

India, We do therefore by these Presents grant ■unto you the dignity of a [ ] 

of our aforesaid Order of the Star of India, and hereby authorize yo a to have, hold, 
and enjoy the stud dignity and rank of [ ] of the Most Exalted Order of 

the Star of India, together with all and singular the privileges thereunto helonging 
or appertaining. 

Given at onr Court at [ ], under Our Sign Manual and the Seal of Our 

stud Order, this day of 18 , in the year of Our Reign, 

By Her Majesty’s Command, 

c 3 

P. S4, line 8. — ^Tbe Acting CommisMoner in Sind, Archibald David 
Eobertsen Esquire, 0. S., tlras spoke of the services rendered by Shet Naomal 
Hotichand to the British Government j — 

‘‘I have great satisfaction in performing the pleasing task of handing over to 
you this letter which conveys on intimation that Her Qraciots hlajesty, the Queen, 
has been pleased to confer on you the dignity of a Companion of the Most Exalted 
61 



Order of tLo Star of India as a further lecognitlott of your service'? {aid atlacWcni 
to the Brithh Government, — a more RiiLstanilil mark t)f ilio iipprccUtion of -which 
has already been bestowed on yon, first in 1862 by the of a pension of Bs, 
100 per moueem, and snbsequenily in J 860 by the extension of that pp-nsion tor 
■two lives further, together -with the grant of a pighoer woith Es. 1,200 per 
auntun. 

As it is a quarter of a century since your sewlcus began, and as the nature of 
those rendered during youi cailier years nay not be fnlly known to thoso who “have 
more recently becomo connected with this place, I -will, with your permission briefly 
allude to them. 

Tliey began as far hack as 1889, -when I find that you gave material assistant 
in proctuing cattle and fumislung supplies for tbe column ,?ent Iiom Bombay to 
co-opeiato with the forces whioh were then being despalched from Hengal to suppoit 
Sha Sooja in Affghaniston. Afterwards, dining tho anvions period -Rhieh wioceoded 
the Cabool massacre, you again rondexed tlio greatest assistance of a like natine 
to the roinforoements whioh -wero pooled into Sind in OJtlir to assist the troops 
which were sent for the release of tho Cabool captives ; and again in 1813, when 
hostilities broke out between nhe Amoeis and tho Jh itish Govemmen t, you were 
indefatigable, at considerable iKklo jour life and piopeity, in prociu’iug intelli- 
genoe and obtaining coireet information as to tho designs of the Ameers, by mcarn 
of which the British authorities weio enabled to anticliwlo some of their plans 
and movements. 

Subsequently, during tho two and a half cvenllnl years of the muli-uy, yon showed 
the same devotion to tho British cause as you had done in the dajs of Eastwicl^ 
Pot-langer, and Ontram ; and by jour conduct then added to the claiuia jenhad 
already established on the pouhidmition aod favour ol Qmernment, and for whioh 
as I have already stated, you wero rowanled with a giunt of land au<l tho ootttinnda<» 
of tho pen&ion you woie tlion in possession of for two lives furthor. 

The additional honour wlileli it has pleased your Sovereign now to [l-xslow on 
you, -will, I am sure, he no loss highly piisscd than these by so faithful and do-voted a 
Bttbjoct, and I trust that jou may long be spaicd to onjoy it.” 

P. 25, line 27. — Sir Bartle Prere -vi'as President of the Karachi 
Mnnidpality from 1st October 1852 to lOtb Itarch lySO.Whon the powers of a 
lieutenant Governor under Act 2(f of 1850 were conferred by Government 
upon the Commissioner in Sind for controlling Munidpul Affairs within that 
Province, Sir Bartle resigned his seat asPrewdent^ and in doing so, addrewied 
for the last time the meeting of the Municipal CommissionerB held on 
the SOih J uly 1859, as follows ; — 

Aa Govenunent had entraatwl him with the powers of a Weutenant Govenwii 
wader Aot XXVI of I860, for MuxdeijAl affixim, this would seoesritate his art'* 
t>ngnh*g the Office of President of the Municipal Conunission, 
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He '!roTil<l not, at tiat late hour, detain them by any lengthened remai’ks, bnt 
Imving belonged to the Municipality from the date of its first formation, he could 
not but express bis regret that it would no longer be in his power to take part in 
their labours as one of the Commissioners. It was a great satisfaction to him, in 
quitting fbe chair to know that theii- afGain. were in so flourishing a condition ; 
and knowing that they were in such good hsnds as those of the Piesident of the 
Managing Committee Mr. Bellasis, and their able and efficieut Secretary, Mr. 
Maher, he looked confidently to a continuance of their present prosperity. 

In taking leave of them there was one point, which ho wished particularly to 
press on their attention. It was a wise provision of Mr. Ellis, so long an active 
qiemher of the body, and who had drawn up the original draft of their rules, that 
every considerahle local interest should be represented on their Comtuitlees. The 
European Officers of Government, the Militaiy and Civil Servants of the State, 
the indigenous Lohana Merchants, Bhatias, Cutchees, Porsees, Melunons, Khojas, 
and Borahs, oach large class in the K.'ir.wjhi Community Lad its representative, 
and he { the President ) earnestly begged them never to lose sight of this fundament- 
al principle in their Mnnicipal arrangements. He would also leave, as his parting 
exhortation to them, that they should always in their deliberations give due weight 
to the opinions of the Native Membeis, of those whose pursuits and professions 
made them look on Karachi as their home. We nuy often think the Native Members 
slow, narrow minded, and prejndiced; but we hod that very day seen more than 
one proof that they are much more keen'dghted and sagacious than we might at 
first give them credit for being ; and, whatever their opinion, we should do well 
to recollect that we, European servants of Government, lining here as matter of duty, 
'coming today and gone tomorrow, have not the same interest in the place, or 
the aSme right to be heard, as those who come here by choice, and live and die, 
and have all their hopes centred in the place.” 

P, 26, line 0, — is proposed to supply Kai’achi with water &om the 
Piver Mulleer. See Bombay Builder Vol, I. pp. 221-222. 

P.. 27, line 6, and P. 467, note, line 1 . — Jlis HiffTiness Eawal ShH 
Jttsroantsvngji the Thahore Saheb of Bhownaygar, died on 

the 11th April 1870, when the following Notification appeared in the 
Eattiawar Agency Gazette ; — 

“ It is with much regret that the Political Agent has to announce tho 
death of His Highness Sir Jaswantaingj, Thokora Baheb of Bhownoggar, Knight 
Commander of the Most Exalted Order of the Stiir of Indio. 

This melancholy event occurred at Bhownaggor on Monday the lllh instant. 

Tho am’iable personal qualities of the deceased Prince had endeared him to 
all n laaaea of his subjects, and as a mark of the sincere xespeot in which the Chio£ 
was held, all GoTommeut offices in Kattiawar will be closed this day,” 
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When the name of H. II. Thakore Shri Jagwantsingji appeared in 
the Gazette qf India as a Knight Commander of the Most Exalted Order of 
the Star of India, the then Political Agent, Colonel Keatinge, in tinnouudng 
the intelligence to His Highness, wrote as follows; — 

“ You will (louttlosEi repof^nlze that the reason of this it, that you aro trying 
to rule youi dominions in the spirit of the empiia and not in acpordanoe with the 
traditions of the last century, as is unforlunatoly still the case with bo many 
Esjpoot Pxinoea. You have, my dear fiiend, enjoyed the advantage of being 
served by a very able minister, I trust this will always bo tbo case. ” 

In a notification published by the Political Agent in KatHawar m the 
Aycnoy tJazette of that province in its issue of 18th June 1868, the State of 
Bhownaggar is noticed in the following terms: — 

“ The great and enlightened Slate of Bhowmiggar imder the management o£ 
ite excellent minister, Glouiishaukar Oodophankar, ha* instituted numerous reforms 
and oonatraefced numerous public woiks. ” 

[ noro the works ore enumetatod. ] 

“ They have further established Post Offices at Mhowa, Koondla and Tollaja, 
in addition to those previously existing, and have entertained an able European 
Civil Engineer, Mr. 0. Monokton, under whoso superintendence tbo Durh.u’ pm pose 
canying on numerous other public works. They have farther ettabhshed an admirable 
local police at an annual cost of Ea, 40,000. Fmthor, they have signally aided the 
cause of education and enlightenment, and by the able administration of their local 
Oomts shown themselves to be a most enlightened Durbar. ” 

The saoiniater referred to in these extracts Mr. Oourishonkar Oodey- 
shankar, has served the Bhownaggar Durbar in that capacity for nearly 
twenty-five years with zeal, probity and rectitude, which has elicited the 
imqualiflcd approval from time to time of the several Political Officers with 
whom he came in contact. 

The late Thakore Saheh has left two sons,Tukat Singji and Jowan Singji. 
Takat Srn^i, the eldest, aged 20 years, was installed on ^e throne by Colonel 
"W. W, Anderson on the 23rd April 1870. In doing so, ho spoke as follows ; — 

**His Highness iftikat Singjibad relinquished the position of heir apparent for that 
of Thakurandwoa now the Supreme Power in the Slate, and that he hoped he 
would follow the good example of Ids father in acquiring a good name for paternal 
eure of his people. He ( Colonel Anderson ) hoped that he would bo as popular with 
his people and as friendly with the British Qovemment as the late Thikur Jaawaat. 
mngji had been before him, and that he (the Political Agent) and the Biitish Ooveinx< 
ment would always entertain towsitds Bhowoa^ur and her rulers the same fidendljf 
feefingB whiiffi they had hitherto professed. 
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ilinii»ter, lie well knew ser7e<l the present Prince’s father anJ gminl- 
I" for upwards of forty yearn and he hoped that Mi.Gourishankai would 
ig Thakur as faithfully as he had his predecessors. He ( Colonel 
the fullest confidence in his ahihty and integiity and relied fully on 
iment.” 

ie, line 3. — Female Injanticide. — Vide Goyemmeut Selection 
•t II, New Series, coutainmg; proceedings adopted by the 
Uexander Walker, Sir Jolin Pollard WiUougbby and other 
nppression of Infanticide in Kattiawar. See also Dr. Wilbon’'S 
.e subject. Act 8 of 1870 has been passed by the Imperial 
ir the prevention of this crime. 

le 36 . — The Guzerat Wuttun C(mmis!>ion.-—l‘n llarch 1863> 
appointed a Commission, composed of the Hon. Mr. 
John Gordon, 0. S. ( President ), the Hon’ble Madhavarao 
Lurkar and Eeshavarao Ramchandra Joge ( Members ), for the 
nquiring into and reporting on the question of the District 
Ifficera' Wuttuns situated in the Maiatha and Canarese Districts 
bay Presidency. Their labours were finished in June 1861, 

? was appointed to conduct an enquiiy of a similar nature in the 
ruzerat. It consisted of Mr. W. G. Pedder, C. S. ( President ) 
>or Permanandas Pui-shotamdas, and Azum Vehribhoee alias 
Dessaee of Neriad ( Members ). 

e 1. — Por the Resolution on the Sale of Waste Lands, see Times 
indar for 1862, pp. 401-4:07, and comments thereon in Pritchard’s 
>n of India. Vol. I, pp. 97 and 123; and Algernon West’s 
jn of Indian Aflhirs by Sir Charles Wood, pp. 100-108. 

e 4. — ^Earl Canning died at London on the 17th June 1862 ; and 
; tribute of respect and esteem was paid to his memory in the 
:ds; — 

eilUi — My Loida, however painful is the task, it is my duty to inform 
8 that this House has lost one of its most distinguished Members — > 
t, just, and courageous man, Lord Canning is no moie. Under Hivina 
} was enabled by the exeiciae of all the highest qualities which dignify 
, to preserve and strengthen the dominion of his Sovereign over a 
aaxt Empire. He sacrificed in that work, however, not only his own 
Ee of one still dearer co him — his wife. 1 am sure that this House, in 
bhe feelings of the whole ooimtiy, will appreciate the national loss 
lustained. 

In the absence of my noble Friend ( the Ptw*? of ), 
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cannol ref'-aiu fiom joinltif? In the deep sontiinont ot grief which wo have jusfc 
caid expressed hy the noble Eail. I am &uvo your Lordships deeply fiymirtthlzo with 
bose sontiments, and I oi\ly wibh I had words to express my sense of the irroparahlo 

u hich the country has sustained. 

Lord Brom]hatA\ — My Lord'f, there will uob, I am coufidi'iit, bo one* dissenting 
oico, either in Parliament 01 " in the countiy, fjom the cxpiesslou of deep regret 
)r the lois we have sustained to which my noble Kiicnds bn\e given iittcianop, 
/"ithout any distinction of paity, without any ilifllrenco of rank, I believe it, will 
e admitted that the talents and tho virtues of Lord Canning stand as high and iu 
3 proud a position as those of any man who has ever served the Queen. 

LordLynedenx — My Lords, Laving been jmblicly a«soeLited with Lord Canning 
nxing the most eventful period of his career, I cannot refrain from saying one or 
nro words ou bids occasion, although tho opportunity wab unoxpeoted. It is 
ugularly to the honour of Lord Canning that he went ont to India improsscKl 
ibh tho holiof thab he would have a long reign of peace and ijrospcrity, daring whioU 
1 was hia full resolve to devote Ms irtniofat oxcitiona to promobc the social Lappi* 
esfl and the inatoriftl welfare of the paoplo of IndLu But during his sway tho groaty&b 
nd moat extraordinary insuireetlon which history records took pUco, and instead, 
f new social and financial oirangoments, Lord Canning liod to display his energy 
nd Ms resources in defending the empire of the Queen. Lord Oanxdug had tha 
1 X 0 felicivy of proving that he was incapable of being swayed hy i>opuIar applausa 
j do what h*' thought wrong : and tliat ho wob e*iual]y incapahlo of boiig' diiven 
y populax detraction from that which ho t)elicvcd to bo right. Ho had tho inllnita 
lory of finishing hit career in the niauuor in which he had hoped to commence it, 
y pulling tli8 finances of India iu order and advancing its condition to a gioateiT 
stenb tlian it has ever before reached. Although, therefore, his private* and 
Itachod frionds, his public associates, and the whole people must deeply deplore hia 
eraoval from us at a time when hh. services might have been bo eminently uaofiil 
j bis oountry, for his own glory ho has died not too soon ; for he was not withdrawn 
.*em tho scene until he had achieved tho greak&t hononr tliat can be won by cb 
abject of Her Majesty — ^be hsa ptescTTed to tho Engllbh Crown its most important 
rovince, and in the country which ho governed he has left a people prosperous. 

When his death was known iu Calcutta, the following Notification waa 
38ued on the 11th July 1803 ; — 

*^e tStovernor General in Council has receiTod with profound regret the inielllgonoa 
E the decease of Earl Canning, Her Majesty’s late Qovomor Qoneral and Viceroy of 
ndio, which utelanoholy event took place in England on tho 17th June. nibExcellenoy 
a Oounoii feels convinced that tho whole community of thib oonntiy will unite with 
iia in deploring tho untimely death of this eminent SMleaman, whose lifo, althongb 
o survived to q,uit these shw'es, has but too surely fallen a socrifico to his devotion 
0 the interosts of Indio. All will he sonsiblo of tho greatness of the loss whioh 
ndia {Tostoiaed in the removal of one whoso ripo knowlodgo and exxxerlonoo sq woH 
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fitted Liim to give valiuLle conn'.el and a^Utancc to Hoi’ Majesty’b Goveimuont and 
Parliament on questions affecting tlie welfare of tliis groit Country.” ^ 

P. 45, line 35- — For the Secretary of State’s Despatch referred to, Vide 
Supplemejit to the Bombay Government Gazette dated 2&th AugTi&t 1862, 
pp. 665-677. 

P. 68, line 9. — The Wagers BUI.—Fot the opinions recorded hy the 
members of the Bombay Chamber of Commerce on this Bill, see the rei)ort 
of that body for 1803-04, and also the papers containing the Minutes of 
the Judges of Her Majesty’s High Court, forwarded with Mr. Acting 
Hegibtrar Gonne’s letter No. 750 dated 15th July 1804, and published by 
the Bombay Legislative Couned. 

P. 70, line 6, and P. 483, line 34. — ^In token of their esteem and gratitude 
the Native Inhabitants of Bombay in 1841 erected a Statue in honour of 
Sir Charles Forbes, Baronet, — “the disintei’ested benefactor of the Natives of 
Bombay and the tried and trusted li’iend of the people of India,” — which 
occupies a niche in the Town Hall of this city. 

P. 84, line 20. — ^In his Notes upon Colonel Fi’ancis’s report No. 147 dated 
12th Febiniary 1867 on the re-settlement of the District of Indapoor, 
Sil’ George Wingate thus remarks ; — 

“ In the extract of Sir Baitle Frere’s speech given in the 'TSth paragraph Iheror 
is a mistake relative to the cart manufactory set up at TeiDl>oomee in the Shokpooi 
•'districts. This establifehraent was iiustitntcd hy Lieutenant Wingate, and hundreds 
of eaprts were supplied from it to the lyots of the ntdglihouring districts of Sholapooir 
Poona, and Ahmednaggar. Lientenanl Gaisford subsequently introduced an improved 
niodel of a cart which was found more suitable to the Deccan, and gradually 
superseded all others. One great cOfficnlty connected with tho iutroduotion of carts 
■was the inability of the ordinary district artificers to construct or even rejiair them, 
and it would be interesting to learn to what extent this ohblacle has since been 
removed by the greater skill of tho local aitificors. Are the ludapoor carts now 
constructed in the district, or are they purchased clscwhej.’o ; and in this case, can 
repairs bo effected in tbe district without difliculty i Satisfactory replies to these 
queries would indicate a marked improvement iu the condition of tho district, 
brought about by tbe revised settlement.” - 

P.*88, line 3 . — The Revenue Survey and, Settlement BUI was after n 
ctmsdderahle discussion passed into law as Bombay Act I of 1805, It haa 
since been amended by Bombay Act IV of 1808. 

P. 89, line 15. — ^Tbe Bombay Munidpal Bill was passed into law es 
Bombay Act II of 1805, wliicli, was subsequently amended by Bombay 

IV of 1807. 
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P 109, note, line 8.-— The Mowing Address was pve'iented to Dr. Harlmess 
by his jiujnLs ou the 10th May 1803. 

To JOnN HAUKNESS, IsQuinn, LL.D. 

Pnncipal of tke Plplumtow Colli ge, 

Bombay, 

Dear and Ro'.peci ed Sir, 

Wu, Ibo undet signed ox-studonts and students of tlio Elphinstone College and 
Inatitubion, fuel it our boiuidi u duty to express to ^ou our Ingli aenso and appreci' 
ation of youi services in the uiu'-e of Natiio Education .and oin lic.nt-fclt rogiet at 
your appioadiing doportmo fiom the scene of your distinguidiod Ubois during 
the loufci period of 27 yeais. 

You woio selected ns one of the fiist two Thofcssois by Mouulsiuaifc Elphiustone 
in the OoUege which the people of this Picsidency established to pcutotUiVto the 
memory of their greatest beucfaeioi. 

Dear Sir, we cannot ho aecusod of piutiality for a kind, se-ilous, upright, and 
able teacher, if we dcckie that >ou have done Ml iusUcc to the confidence roposed 
in you. Placed in a position wheie the noblest giflo of mind and tho most generous 
feelings of the hoait hud the hce-cst scope foi thtir cstuiso, jou have brought 
to the disthaige of joni- duty, intellectual powois of the vciy Inglnst older, Avhilrt 
^ tho high lono of moi.il feeling which 3 ou have iiivaiiably displayed, tho uiKinity 
of your disposition, and the esoi-incroasiug inteic'it and .dmo'.t jMitiinal solicitude 
V hicli you have evinced in the well-being of your inijnls, ba\c imiuessofl us, wg 
svould fain hope, not only with gialitude to yoiu'^elf and the hbci i] and enlightened 
Government which supports the College and Instilution but with a sincorooud 
lively desire to walk in tho footsteps and imilato tho 'vhtues of such bonefactois 
of mankind as you have piovtd yourself to bo. 

On yonr aiiival on the '-hoios of Eundiav, yon found Ednration bad made si 
little piociess tlut it was wilh gitat diffiuilty a sufliticut nuinbci of pupils oonhl 
bo assembled to profit by youi lectures. But now on tho ove of your doiwaturs, 
yon have had the giatification of witnessing tho estiblifehmcnl of tho Bombay 
Gniyorsity on a solid basis and of presenting with your own handsns Denuofthl 
Eaoulty of Arts, the first four of the Graduates who have, under your aua|fic««, 
attained the honorable degree ot Bacliolor of Arts. 

You voluntarily underu'ont the labor of an early and critical stmly, of the 
Vomaonlar languages in order to extend the siibuo of yont uaelulness, tho reault of 
wliich i$ now oloarly seen in the improvoinont of Gujerathi oxtliography and 
Yemaculor liteiaturo generally. 

Your unfailing geneiosity will long be romembered with grotitudo by wsores ti 
poor studenta whom you liberally supported whilst they wore eudeaYoitrin|^ 
aoquiie knowledge undtr groat difirculiior. 
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It Trill no doubt ba a wbjeol of gratification to you to tee so many of your pupils 
Itoldiog bonorable and responsible offiooa under government and also established ia 
independent professions as Medical piaotitioners, La\ryers,Sngineei%, and Merdiants, 
not only in this country, but in England and China. 

When ■we consider the self-diffusiveiiesa of knowledge and the zeal, ability, and 
Bbglo-heartedness which you brought to bear upon the mental and moral discipline 
and education of your pupils, year after year, in health and in sickness, we feel, 
■we cannot yet reahze the benefits which this country is destined under Proridenca 
to reap from the labors of successful Bduoationista like yourself towards the 
regeneration of Indio, 

• Yon have placed us and our country under lasting gratitude, and we feel convinced 
that the name of Jo?in HarTanett will be cherished and reveied in every native home 
having the slightest pretensions to intellectual and moral culture. 

As a bhght token of our esteem and gratitude, we solicit your kind acceptance 
of a purse of Rupees Twelve Thousand which we have enhsorihed ■with the assistance 
of the leading members of the native community, who have readily seconded our 
bumble efforts to approach yon with this testimonial. We also request that you 
will condescend to sit for a Bust to be placed ia the Pramji Kavaqi Institute, and 
for a photogiaphic negative that we may be able to have before ns the likeness of 
one whose public and private life has been honorably and endearingly connected 
■with the hast associations of onr life. 

We pray Almighty Gh)d that you may tafely reach your native land, that you 
may be blessed with health and long life and ■with every thing that is good. 

* In conclusion, we to suhscriba oursalv® ever your own, affectionate and 
grateful pupils. 

. P, 113, note. — Eastoniji Memanji Patel, M. A., obtained in 1808 
the Manokji Limji Gtold-Hedal for an essay on comparison of different 
Styles of Architecture in respect of their suitability for public and domestio 

Buildinp in India.” 

« 

P. 115, note, line 13. — Dr. A. S. Jayakar is also a licentiate of Midwifery 
and a Member of tho Microscopical Society of Londozu 

Mr. Shripad Babaji Thakur, B. A., has successfully passed the first com* 
pefitive Examinatioa for the Indian Civil Service. 

P. 115, note, line 30.— The following Address -was presented to Sir Joseph. 
Araould Ejaight, Pukue Judge of Her Majes^s High Court, by SirJsmBe^i 
J^eeHhoy on behalf of tile Halave Community of Bcanbay, prior to his 
departure for Europe 





TO THE HON’BLE SIR JOSEPH ARNOULD, KNIGHl 


IIoKOTiiiABi.li Sib, — Tho ppriorl of jour retirotnonf. from tlie binli and lionouraW« 
poab you L.wo oocuijied aniontist m liaviug dniwn imr, wo, Hiu Nuiivo lul».\bitauti» 
ot Boiuliiy, t.iko le.iTo bo bid joii n hoarty Lu'ouoll Iteforo jour roltiui to jour nativo 
land. The ten joais of jour Fojoum and judiii.il oaricr auiimgst us Lave 
been raaikod hy such gouiiiuo gnoil-ivill nud frioiutly tooling touarda the pioplo of 
this country, tli.Tt it seems to ua us if that jieiiod had \ussed too bwiftly away, 
and we view with feelings of deep rogrut the prospeot of your doptifture from thew 
aboies. 

Bren a cmaory retrof-imet of your judiinal careei, fir^t as .Tuclgo of the late 
Supremo Oourl of Judicatuie, and nl'ferwsrda as Judge ol Tier lilujosty’s High Court 
of Judicature, ifc sufficient to esiaWish the fact that the mewt lietltting attribute 
of a Judge, n.unely, au uiixiona dtsire to deal out evcu-lnuided Jubtiee, without 
favour or prejudice, and without regard to caste or colour, has ever been cxlilbited 
in the discharge of your high functiuna. Tho btcvn independence of judgment sad 
aotion, which, in this countjy, is requiivd to bo oxevoi.'.cd whenever the iuteresta 
of the governing race come into colliaiou with those of the subject-pi'ople, luw form- 
ed, we rejoice to saj’-, a Imppy feature of your cavern'. It hocnnies a very pleading 
duty for us to testify, upon the evo of j-onr departure, I hat wlienevor any case has 
come before you which w.ie calculated iu its nmr.d impocts to conduce to tho anielieia- 
tioa of the people, you sparud neither industry nor ability in its thorough 
investigation and decision. 

Within the la>3t five years, a period of ahnormal coruraercial and siiecnlativS 
excitement pas&cd over Ikimhay, nud in the extensive lit Iguth.n which foUoTted ily 
your administration, wo are happy to note, wai eluaracleriHsl by a spirit of strict 
justioe, tempered by a judicious couMderution ol tho ununnal I’ireumwtonoos which 
had ravnged tho city. Apart from the unifom and signal advuntageH with which 
your judicial career has bi'cn fraught to all classes of the pimple in onr countryj 
we have sincere pleasure in hearing tchfcimony that in youi- priiato onimeUy you 
have ever taken a warm interest in the promotion and mlvocaoj* of the lutcr^te 
of onr countrymen. Your services an Prchident of the Patsi Imw Commission 
wiU always be remembered with Kmtilndo hy that c^a*5^ of tho community, wlw, 
byyouraii and advocacy, have obtained le&ihlitive reco;,'nition lor their tpooial 
laws of marriage and succession. 

^eadmisBion of natives of this country to a hwhorand laiger share in iJw 
admim^ation of public afiairs, their elevation to posts of honour and emolument 
in tbs State, and in liberal and reipootable professions indepeudeut of the Htate, 
secured IBs deepest symiHithy on jour p-irt, whilst the treat ment, on a 
equality, which you always acoordod to our conatpyamn, We imam 
wd pleasbe tes^ony bo your large-minded abei-aUty. 
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Nor can. vre omit to refer to yoor service# in the cause of education, more especInUy- 
in connection ■with the Univeisity of Bombay, of which you were for some time 
TicoChancellor. 

To mark our sense of your worth ns a Judge, of j’onr profound learning and 
eminent abilities, and of jour claim upon our ginteful recollection and commemora- 
tion, we have re'-olved tliat in eoniiectiou wiih tiio Ibiivorsity of Bomhiy, in the 
org^izatiou and progress of which jon have liken so deep an inleie&t, a scholaiship 
he instituted bearing jour name. We trust that you will accept this small hut 
sincere tribute of our regard and respect ; and in the hope that a long career of 
happiness and usofiiluess is in store for you in your native land, we bid you once 
more a hearty farewell. 

And the Honourable L. 11. Bayley, the Advocnie General, on hehalf of the 
Bombay Bor g;ave expression to its feelings on the 37 th April 1869 as 
foUoTvs ; — 

The JTon’hloL. H, Bayley said) — Sir Joseph Arnonld, — I have acceded with 
great pleasure to the request of the Bax to offer a few paiting words to you on 
this oocnaion, which I believe is the last on which you will occupy your position 
as a Judge of the High Court of Bombay. Since your Lordship entered on your 
high and sacred office on 23tli April 135P, numerous indeed have faoen the changes 
in the consiitntion of the Court, in the practice of the Court, and in those who 
eidministered justice jJid who pwoti-'e before you. Up to January 1861, I think, 
the duties of jour Lord-ship wero probably not so onerous ns they have i-eceutly 
■^een, because it was not till that year that the Act was passed by the Government of 
Indit^ previous to which one Court alone sat, presided over by the two Supreme Court 
Judges. Business, however, steadily increased. Your Lordship sat in a separate 
division Court, and finally that great and radical change took place by the establish- 
ment of the nigh Court in August J 862. The increase of trade and troublous times 
which shortly ensued, caused an unceasing stream of litigaliou to pass through the Court 
and I believe it would not have been always possible for the Court to perform its duties, 
and for your Lordship to have got through the luisinesB j ou did, but for two qualities 
which your Lordship possessed — ^the first being tho regularity and punctuality with 
which, day after day, and mouth after month, you took your seat on the Bench; 
and the second, that calm, constant, and uadivideil attention which you invariably 
gave to the arguments addressed to jou, both on questions of law and of fact, by 
the counsel who have been in the habit of practising before you. It is, I believe, 
the combination of these two qualities which has enabled your Lordship to do that 
which no one around me will dispute, namely, transact more bnsiness than any other 
Judge who has sat during your Lordship'-j tenure of office. My Lord, any undue or un- 
necessary eulogy on my part would doubtless be as distasteful to jou as to ourselves; 
but I cannot forbear allading for one moment to the well nigh unti vallod skill and ability 
which you have displayed on that Bench. It has beenyeur lot, Sir Joseph Arnonld, 
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to decide two of the longest, most inhicate, and most irapnitant eases* wlucb 
I believe, have evei come betore the Courts in Western India, and whether you wore 
engaged m the one in coniunotion with our late lamented Chief Juktico, Sir Matthew 
SauBse, in denouncing and exposing the gross, sensuous, and all hut blasphemous 
piaotices and superatition of a well known modorn Hindu soot, and, to use your 
own words at the close of your celebrated judgment, in proving “ that what is 
morally wrong cannot be theologically light-,” or whether you were engaged in the 
other case in tracing back thiough some twelve contarK s; — fiom Ihe peiiod in fact 
of the death of the great founder of the Mahomodau faith, the history of the die* 
eemdons between the lival sects of Islam, and in establishing tlio rights of a dis- 
tingnished Persian nobleman well known to most of us in Bombay, o man of ancient 
lineage and closely connected by maariage with the reigning house of Persia, amf 
in giving a legal sanction, both at law and in equity, to the homage and respect 
and the fealty rendered to him and his ancestors for many generations by a large 
number of persons in Weetem India and in other neighliouring conntries ; in the 
performance of these tasks, Sir Joseph Arnould, the B.U- have rocugnised the diS' 
play of some of the highest intellectual qualities which it is possible for a Judge 
to possess. Our preeanca hero on this occasion will, I trust, be taken by you as ap 
indioaliou of the real and genuine esteem in which wo rcganl }ou as a Judge and 
as a gentleman. Your ever oouiieous and dignified demeauom towards the Ba*, 
your unwearied industry, yoim great patience, the application of masterly powers 
of analyaia— powers which doubtless weie nourished and btroHgtlioned during your 
Lordship’s brilliont University career at Oxford, — ^your earnest, laborious, and 
successful endeavours to deal out impartial justice towards buitora before you of 
whatever dime or religion they were, ami abovo all jour thorough approoiatiott'* 
of the troth of thote golden words of Lord Bacon, that " an overspeaking Judge 
is no well tuned cymbal,’’ thcee, my Lord, are t-o well known to u«, as to require 
no further remark of mine. And on thib the last oooasion mt which T eliall ov^ 
address the Bench as an Advocate of this Court, I ranuot but fed iwculiarij privi- 
i^ed that it has been my lot to act a& the mouth-picoo of the Bar in Mcprwshig, 

I fear but too impwfeotly, our laelings towards you — towanle one who like myself 
has studied in the chambers of that most amiable man, that most acoomplishod 
and liberal minded Lawyer and Judge, Bir Hugh Dill, to whom your Lordship, 
if I mistake not, deilicated your treatise on the Law of AInrine Insuranoa, Iqr far 
ihe ablest and most philosophicol woik on the bnhjecfc that has yet agppwred in 
tm language, I now, Sir Joseph Amould, tender yon the xospeotful and oordiol 
farewell of the Bar, and I believe that we may rest awured that in wihieTer 
oouatty jou may settle for your future rosidenoe during the maJty yeawtjiatw^ 
trust may be specred to you on this earldi— whether in our old dear naUvo oeuntty 


* { t ) tChe MAliSatij Libel Oftae, ece Bistory of the Sect of J4aharaj|w, pptST*!?!^ 
( $ ) 'i!he <3(reat Shojah Oosei tee ITimos of Indb, 2fith November ISdO, 
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— in tha vamar latitude of Soutbenx France — or in the sunn; clime and amid the 
dasaic scenes of Italy — you will ever look ba-ck on this hour with contentment, and 
I fain hope with gratification and with the recollection that you left the Bench 
of this Oourt amid the profound respect of this Bar and with our most earnest 
wishes for your future happiness and welfare. And now, Sir Joseph Amould, on 
behalf of myself, and the other members of the Bar of Bombay^ I most cordially 
and affectionately bid you farewell. 

tP. 117, note The Marquis of Dalhonsie died on the 19th December 1860, 

and the Earl of Elgin on the 20th iNovember 1863. 

P. 120, note.-rBy a recent decision of the Senate of the Bombay 
University, Persian has been added to the hst of the Classical Languages 
necessary for the F. E. A., B. A. and M. A. Examinations. 

P* 122, line 16. — ^When the Honourable Mountstuart Elphinstone retired 
from the Governorship of Bombay in 1827, the Native Princes, Chiefs, 
Gentlemen and Inhabitants of this Presidency and its dependencies subscribed 
nearly four and a half lakhs of Bupees for the establishment of Elphinstone 
Professorships, (in connection with the Elphinstone Institution,) for teaching 
the Natives of this country the English Language, and the Arts, Sdenoes, 
and Literature of Europe, and for his Portrait to grace the Hall of study. 

The European Community voted a service of plate, and the beautiful 
Statue, which adorns the Town Hall. 

Mr. Elphinstone died on the 20th November 1859. When the melancholy 
xiew| reached these shores, the Students and Ex>aiudents of the Elphinstone 
College and High School convened a meeting which was held in the Town 
Hall on the 11th January 1860 for the purpose of expresoing their regret 
at the death of their distinguished benefactor, the founder and patron of 
Native Education in this Presidency, and for consecrating to his revered 
memory some tokm of their sense of gratitude for the numerous benefits 
they had received from his enlightened policy. 

The result of the meeting was, that Bs. 4,000 were subscribed for a Bust to 
be jiloced iu the Victoria and Albert Museum; Bs. 2,400 for the founding the 
Elphinstone Scholan^ps in connection with the Girls’ schools of the Students’ 
litasuy and Scientific Society, and Rs. 1,200 for founding tho Elphinstone 
Schola^hip in connection with the Girls’ schools of the Parsi Girls’ School 
Assodatiozu 

P. 124^ note,— Mr. Phirozshaw Merwanji Mehta, M, A., of Lincoln’s 
Inn, was sworn as Barrister-at-Law before Sir Joseph Arnould, on the ISth 
November 1868. 
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?. 126, Ene 4,an(lP' 217, line 1(\,—Thc lofe Pram}i Ka 

Tho iollouiiijr is a slvpti'h Drill's career taken from MisS 
Month's in liuh.i, Yol. 11 ; — 

“Till* kle Fi unji Kiua«.)i Ksqiihc, A\tjo-e iwiu ({('t\a‘^p h.i'- 
regrel wilh tlu* Kuioi»oui uni uilive eumimimty of r.tPiulii\, lu'lojif. 
Bauajt, M'htpli, willi ih.vl f>l W ulia .iinl liiii* It tn lon^ 

their w ealth <uid cmuiueinal ouldpiisc; uni in uoih ol clmili 
hare been s eoncl nuly to tint voiy luuiukilil* nuu, Sii .1 im < Iji 
■whose mattmlicrut fort iniu born proaittl by <in indnidual at 
only by r inmiifiooure nUioh ha'' pioiniili'd the cit-ctiou and ouibi 
xecepiadfs for the Mck find inclii^cnt, and thn pcilonn.uiC' tliioui'h 
alm'i — the ctlenLof which wknonu oulj to him luloic wJutm tlicj 
memoiial. 

AUhonc,liFiainji Ka\asj' r»ina]i ninorlmd the woiHh with wl 
for the plissical t'lnnfoil of bk (ountijnnn, bp w p \oiy cons 
■eneigy foi their moiitd tollmo and mm.d inipiovoiuonl. 

Froitt the time ^hen the ',cnius<)l Mr. Elphiiisloup i-on"'lit to 
«la<ss of nitives to sniasuri..'. for (lipintitidiit fioii of n itiori d educati 
has bo^n dislinSjUished as Iho most activt jiionioti r of lid*, olyt it. 
membor of the liliplmistonp institution ; and, nntil ud\amiii!j! jea 
infirmities induced him lo lolhc, was jpai allpr yi.n eh ett ill 
to ropresont them fit Lho Board of Bilucatiou. ' Ho was. Iho fiisl 
who ediiPited the P nub' ot Ids family. 

* The Board of Eduedion in their anniul Kcporl loi 
jug Mr. Pramji Eavatji’shcrviees to the can e of IMucUion ; - 

“ At a later period in thu ytur, Pramji Kavasji Esquire, rt i 
consequenee of his advanood time of life, ainl tlie vacancy w.'w tilled 
of Bsmonjl Uormvsji E-a], Th^ pniiu'nl snod oitvipnsh'p, ami : 
every mca'?ure forpablie improvement, wliich distingnished imr I 
coHeaguG, are too well known lo your Lonlship iu Oouui’il t( 
from us, imfc in recording hh death, wluch subsequently occni 
nga ofSt, the Biard foil a melancholy pleasure in thu'i publi 
respect iu whieh they holl hie mcraory.” 

And tlovoramont in their Jlcsulutlou ou the ahoro, dated 0th 
atated as follows ; — 

“ In muclusioti, I am iu'itructed to obswriro tiiat the trlhatu 
have paid in tho second para- of thoir Report to thy lute Piamji 
been very janporly rendered on IhU occasion to the nmmory of 
deserving nun. The Right IJon’blo the Governor in t'ouacil gh 
of thin opportunity t^in to expi'ess the high opiulnu ontorloimid 1 
predeotjsaora of the worth of the deoonuod as one who jiercei-eed 
^nerve hie ooaatiy hy oaooati^ng edneation, and who aated up to h 
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Framji Kavasji was one of tlie Ivelve nathes who first heli tlie Commi&iion o? 
the Peace, and those who have sat on the Bench with him, remember the independenct* 
and impartiality with which he administered jnalice. 

He was likewise a Member of the Paisi Panchavet, which, so long aa the 
state of So'ciety admitted, exercised so henelieial an influcuce over the mor.iK of the- 
PdTsi community, and the records of that institution are stamped with m in> lokena 
of his stiong sense and excellent judgment. 

*The Fire Temple, rai'-ed hy Fiamji KaT.isji and his hiothera to facilitate the 
worship of God after the manner of tlieir fathers, and the Towei of Silence construct- 
ed for the reception of the body after death, at a cost of two la«'s of rupees, are 
permanent memoriah of his piety and his respect for the us iges of Lia anen nt religion ; 
while the Dhohec’s Tank, and the resoivoir ou the Obelisk Raid — to which water is 
conducted frem an estate in Giigaum, the produce of which ho set apart to secure 
this supply of water to the public — betokens that his lienevolonce was not limited to 
the fraternity of which he was a member. 

To perpetuate the memory of a man of those character and deeds tie foregoing 
is a very hasty and imperfect sketch, the Englishman, Mussulman, and the Hindu, 
as well aa the Pani, have expressed a desire ; and the students, the representatives 
at the moment, of those to whose intellectual and moral advancement his life waq 
devoted, have taken the lead of all in commencing this work j and It is with the 
view of giving each an opportunity of contiihuting to this ohjoii, that this p.iper is 
circulated, the iKorticular mode of effor thig such being left for ii tme conMdeiation.** 

ft was a bcantifnl and natural ctfcct of so much genuine goodness, tha , for 
the first time, persons of all classes and denominations, Natives and Europtans, 
nnifed together to pay respect to his mcmoiy. On Scplcmlwr 22nd l&o’i, some 
English and many native Gentlemen with a Urge number of the hchoLiis of tho 
Kphinslono Institution headed by the Assistant Piofessor, Badabhoy Novnoji, met 
to consider tha most fitting way of testifying their admiration and esteem. The 
following resolution was cairiod, having been moved by Professor Phtton: — 

That the funds which have been already collected, and sneb olheis aa may be 
subsequently added, be appiopriated to the formation of a Museum in connection 
with the Students’ Litaiary ami Scientific Society ; and thot tLis meeting unite with 
them in requesting Goverament to erect a Building, to contain a lecture room, 
a laboratory, museum of arts and industry, and liLiory, and to i>ermit the buildings 
to he called the Pramjl Kavasji Institute.” 

In moving the above resolution, Professor Patton observed: — 

“The mode of commomorating the name of Framji Kavueji seems to he peculiarly 
approtmiate. When the Students’ Liteiary and Sciontlfie Society was in its infancy 
and when many friends of education, were either cold or unfavourable to it, Fromjs 
Kavasji came forward and showed his approval of their plans ond objects, by picseut- 
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ing a imm'ber of Uinp'j, whioli lie hearJ they required for their meetings, This ftflrt 
gift to the Sooioty was the commencement of many otheis, and to the day of hit 
death ho took a worm interest in all their proceedings. During bis long career (as 
you have hoard detailed today ), ho wtu> always forcmo^t in every effort to extend 
education in this country, and las views of what education ought to he wero 
cbaracteiised by an elevation, nnd at the wrao time a pr.icticality, that could scarcely 
have been expected from the imperfect education ho himself had received. He was 
one of the chief coni xibut on to the erection of the bnildnig in which we are »ow 
assembled and which has, as was anticipated, rhon to tho rank of a College. Nearly a 
quarter of a century ago, when the native comimmity of Rombtiy met to consider 
tho most appropriate method of attest ing their affectionate ■'nd respectful sentiments 
towards the Honourable Mountstuarfc ElpUinst<mc,Friimjco KaviiNji in a speech replete 
with good sense and sound views which in our tcdtimonial-giving ago might be 
worthy of attention, proposed that the most aitit factory and durable plan of 
carrying their wishes into effect, w.is to found one or two piofcssonhips for teaching 
the English language, the arts, soionee, and litoiaiuro of Knrojic. Tho Students’ 
Literary and Scientific Society is tho direct rosult of that education, and a proof of 
the wisdom and foresight that suggested it.” 

The value of the influence of this admirable man is well manifeHtod in the 
following extract from tho spoooh of Mr. Dodabhoy Nowroji - 

“ I cannot refrain myself from expressing my scutimenls towariia this worthy 
man. I have had but once for nil a tilk with him, but tho iwiiression that thatsingls 
visit made upon me, and my friend Ardascer, shall never wear otf. It was for the 
purpose of asking support to our feaude schools aud how could I now dcsoribo a scene 
that could only be seen ? Tot I shall try. We approached with great trepidatioh— 
we know not what should bo the result of the visit ; for wo knew not the man and 
it was our first visit. But Pramji showed that he was always prepared to receive even 
a child with pleaauro that brought good tidings of any kind. Many were the Bovmd 
advices he gave us as to our conduct in tho nndcrUking — many hopes did ho raise 
in ua, and showed great concern that ho could not strotoh out as good an helping Imnd 
as he was wont to do before. His advices, however wore more worth than any thing 
else, aud we Lave now the opportunity of expressing our obligations for the benefit 
with which we followed these advioos ; trifling os they might often appear^ they a» 
the fororunners of great things to come. Trifling as tho table lamp present made to 
the Society might appear, it was tho kindler of the first spark of hope thatau) earnest 
desire and endeavour to do an useful thing shall never fwl to bo properly appreciated.’’ 

Many diffloultieB occurred before the ccmpletiou of the plan, but on the 
Eebroary 1883, the foundation stone of the projected Memorial Building wa* laid 
by Ma friend, the Honourable Mr. Jagannathji Sankansett. 

Vide alia Mr. Dossabhoy Btsmji’ir History of tho Bariiees, pp, 113*148. 1 


( 
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P. 1‘28, line 3. — The followiup^ Inscription on the Stotue of Lord 
'Viiiiain Uentinck at Calcutta, (1835) is taken from Lord Macaulay’s works; — 

Tu 

WllIillM CATLilPISH BliNmCE, 

^ Who, during seven years, rnled India wilh Liuineut 

Piudcnce, Tntetfrity and Benevolenoe 
Who, placed at the head of a great Empire, nt\(i* Kid aside 
The simpli 'ity and moderation of a private citizen : 

Who infused into OiientU Despotism the spirit of British Freedom: 

Who ne\€r foignt that tho end o£ Government is 
The happiness of Ihe Governed. 

Who aholibhcd cruel rites. ^ 

Who (fficud humiliating distinctions: 

Who gave liberty to the e^pre^-'ion of public opinion, 

Whoso constant study it was to elevate the intellectual 
And moral character of the Nations committed to his charge; 

This Monument 
Was erectoJ. bj men 
Who, differing in Boce, in 
Manners, in Language, and in Religion, 

Cheiish, svith cipul veneration and gratitude, 

Tho memory of his w^e, upiight, and 
* Paternal Administration, 

• P. 128, note, line 5 . — Tiie Indian Law Commission ^1833. — “Another 
ConiuuNsion was niipouited, for the pui-pose of revising? the lawn of India, 
by Sir Charles W ood, ■when he ■was President of the Board of Control in 
1853, which hrouyht to bear on the subject the profe^sional knowled^ of 
fcUtih men ns Sir John Jervis, Lord Tloinilly, Sir liklward Ityan, Hr. Robert 
Lowe, utid Hr, Flower Ellie, and the practical and iutimute acquaintance 
with the cu«toms and lows of India, ■which was pos.sehi>edby Mr. Cameron, 
!Mr. Macleod, and. 3Ir. Hawkins. By this Commission were pi*epared the 
admirable Codes of Civil and Ciimincd Procedure, which, subatitutinfr, aw 
they did, simiiHcity and expedifiou for the complicated forms of pleadinjy 
which had hitherto e\isted in the Courts of India, became law in 1850 and 
1881 re^peoti\eIy, and may now be said to be in force throughout nearly 
idle whole of India.” 





18(13, Sir CliarlL‘» Wood aiipoiutod auotber }j!cp<*iL, r. 

Code of Civil Law for India. Altlionjili niainly <-(tiu]»ovd oJ’ (lie muuc 
uiomberH os tlie Couiinis‘'ioii of it tvus ^Irejintliont'd by tin* sitldilion of 
(WO of the most able Jud^e^ uf tlm land, Sir Willi.iin thleaud Sir.l;unt‘» 
WiUes, The first pait of (liis (V»d(i has been embodied iu Act t*f lh()5, 
commonly called the Indian Surc'et"ii('n Act . ' 

P. 120, note. — Sir BnmcslVaootk, the Chief Jmttee of Ibnyal, retired^ in 
April 1870 and was succeeded by Sir ilichiml Coueh, the Cliief Justiecof 
Bombay. 

Sir Ilenry Bynjj Daunj^ton resijpicil the Benj^il (’ivil Ser\ic(' in? 
Jluy 1865. 

P.137, note. — The Uonouvablo Uenry Sumner Mniiu, IjIj.D., Nh'e- 
ChancK^llor thus alluded to Sir. Pitmehand ItoyebaiidV noble l/(>nenu‘<ioii ol 
Two Lacs in hi^ AddrOoe. d.itt'd 21 >»t March 186,5 to the t’.deutt.i 1 nh t’n*ity ; - 

‘‘Until quite recently, I was under lliHimiai'Ssion that then* would Ik iid t\ent 
in ohc history of the acailomieal je,ir just closed, ■Mlueli would lequiie nidus* today 
froUi. Vlcti-Oliancpllor, lu'cniditit, to onr netoui. lliii, *\ifhin the l.tit lew wo(hs 
an event oes liappcued of soiuo inijwrt 'uce (o m. ILinj of you .ire fnuUbir wUb 
tlienamoi oi tliojo lutivoRentleuK'nof I’linihiv wlif»se wealth fabiiloiia iB.unount hft“ 
been accumulated w ith a rapidity hitherto only hpea in lHai-tern stoty-lclU iv, nitu 
if you axe familiar with those names, T am wire you know' that nlmoit ever^ one 
«f thorn is a'fcooUteil with some act of nuinuitielaut generosity. At llie head of tho-«' 
names, there afcandb — ^buth as legaxds tho amount of his wcnlth, the spieid of ilt 
growth and the fcplondour of the iiEts vlcawn fiom it, the name of Mi-, lVi'ij\c!i*wi(ll 
HoychauJ.” 

The fiift appointment to the Pr^mehniul Hoychand Studentship of 
Bft. 2000 a year for liae yetirs has hceu given to Bahoo Asl»to»h Muokerjee, 
M, A,, Assibtttut Profeaoor in the [’resideney College, Cule.ntla. 

P, 138,uole.— Mr. J. A. Ilowell, U M., obtained in iHfH), by public 
competition, a commiseion ns A’^siitant Piirgeon on the Bombay Medical 
jBbtabliflhzneut. 

P. 138, note,*— Mr. Battanshah Eracfeshali Kohiyar, LL.B. obtained iit 
1808 the f^ir Stollbrd Korthcote Pri,4o of Bs. 100 for proficiency in Law. 

P, 1.38, note, and P. 143, note— Mr. Ilormo'^ii Hhapnrji Pbabick^ Id <.11, 
wad Mr, Dhondu Blmmrao Ggnzd, B. A,, tpittUflcd thdubehoa in April 
1870, as Attorneys and Proctors of the Bombay iligh (lourtr 

P. Idfe, note, line 1— The following' are Urn ad(Ktion$ to the ]«it oi 
JHufyKvitnts in conjjfictiwi ijvith the Bmnbay •Uxttvtirsity j— • 
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( 11 ) The Ellii’ prize, open to itt*itiiculatied students, in any 5 

Oriental Language i 

{ 12 ) The La Touche and Hebbeit ScliolaieHp, open to a Native | ,, 

of Kattia'war J 

i 13 ) The Chancellor’s Annual OoM Medal of the value of .. .. “ 

( 11 ) The Ellis’ Scholarship in English L.inguage and Literature, } 

oiren to Bachelors of Aits, J 

16 ) The Wilson Philological Professoiship “ 

( 16 ) The Bio of Kutoh Soholaislups,open to Natives of Kutoh. -x „ , 

( 17 ) Sit ttmry I^cu Attowj «.ia MeM J E*<tct ammnM 

( 18 ) Sir Jo&neph Arnould Scholaiahip in Larv 3 


1,B00 

6,000 

150 

7,415 

23,500 


P. 157, line 18. — The Honourable Claudius James Erskine retired from 
ihe Bombay Civil Service on the IJth May 1887, when the Native Coni- 
■munity testified to the value of hia services as follows;~ 


TO THE HONOURABLE CLAUDIUS JAMES EBSKINE, 
SIEMBER OF COUNCIL, BOMBAY. 


Hoit’Biin Sib, — "W e, the undesigned Inhabitants of the Town and Island of 
Bombay, desire to expro&x to you, on behalf of the native community, the feelings 
«f unfeigned regret n ith which we contemplate your approaching retirement from 
the service of the State and departure from our nativa land. And in doing so wo 
wish to convey to you tire thanks of the community for the giuat services which 
you have rendered to our country. 


• Of these services none are more conspicuous than those which will ever connect 
i^outhrame with the cause of Education in Bombay; early in your career as a Member of 
the Board of Educaliou, you obtained experionce regarding the requirements of 
tl3s Presidency, and when the oelelarated Despatch of 1864 reached us, Bomhay 
was fortunate enough to find in you her first Director of Public Instruction, one 
Bdinirably fitte<l by tzr.iining, by aldlity, by tenipemment, anil bj knowledge of the 
people, to take the initulive in organizing a sound and liberal system of popular 
♦duoatlon. We are convinced that a large measure of the success which the new 
educational department has achieved in this Presidency is due to the ability with 
which it was first organized, and the wise and liberal spirit in which it was introduced 
^d Worked during your administration. 

After you bad ceased to be Director of Public Instruction, you continued your 
on behalf of oduoation, as Yice-Chauoellor of the Univemty of Calcnlta 
' BUd as a Member of Ooundl since your return to Bomhay. 

Your anbsequeut services in the Judicial Department were no less distinguished; 
imd it is no exaggeration to say that, in your administration fiist as Judge of the 
Bonkan and afterwards on the Bench of the High Court, you have been univerbally 
regarded by our comimuiity as the very personification of iJAaroro “ Justice.” 


■4 
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Tout eleval ion lo tlip Le^i'.lailvo Council of Hi' Evedlcncy the Vioeroj and 
Goreinor-Gicneml in 18 C 0 still fmtlier eitoiuled your sphcio of I'oi 

jour stalownan-bke vitws enalilcil joa to fAircben iinrbcd iiiflm aci forfioodoo 
the couiho of the Tuipoiial LgibUtiou duilu^ llio jcai^jou ocoupitcl a beat at tLo 
Calcutta Council Uoanl. 

Puling ibc last yeer and a lulf ilic Hominy (Jovcinnicnt li, 1 1110.0 hmiicdiolcly 
benefited by your expoiieiK c and adiiit*. Aud uc had lioiied Ibit >«u would have 
retained yuiu: seat in Council for beveral ycaib to come. Hut ilui ib notio Ito, 
Yourlienltli has given way undor the weight of thu incessint and lunii y I diour» 
the cousciontioas dischaJoC of jooi duties lias unposcil upon you tbiough a long 
seiies of yeais. And you go to souk lepose in jour native hnd. 

In bidding you favewell, allow us, Sir, ijoin to c:>.picbs to jou the dei'p ic pi ct 
with which we regard jour chaiactei, public and piiv itc, and tveiuill u, to think 
you not only for the direct henolits which youi lahoius have pioditcid, bid also 
for the bright oxtuuplo vbich jou have alloukd to all of a pme ami pmelo-iniuded 
devotion to duty. 

"Wo in&h yon a prosperous voyage to En hud, where wc tnu,t imdi.r Divine Hjnvi- 
dence you nuy long continue to enjoy, wiih jour Family, contiuiud hc.iih and 
happiness. 

P.158, note, line 18.— The Ilon’blc Lyttelton llolyotiko Layley (the 
Advocate General, ) uddreehPii their Lordfehijis, Sir Piclnu'd tJuuolt mid 
Mr, Justice M.U. IVestropp, on receivinj? the niouniM iutelU'g'once of 
Mr Edward Irvine Iloward’s death, as follotvb ; — * 

“Your Lordships .'*re, 1 believe, uwart of the s.id lo‘'. v.hioh the Th'r of tom'uj 
have feustained by tho budden depiivation of Me, witho.ii .• nwnmwt’s wuinhie,‘t»f 
(me of its ableet nimbois, — ^mv Uto esi'cniod friend Mv, Hdand Tlovvaid,— 
by the railway acoident which occurred yestewUy cftiinoou near Luinwbe. This 
is neither the time nor phico to refer to his gieat .and aiuiaWc (,i«Jitifes ; hut 
■upon behalf of the Bar, I beg to express our very deep n'grk.t fai one who, 'hi the 
prime of life and in the fullness and fn'shnchH of his iutolh'ctual -vigour, ha been 
■thus 80 snddenly earned aivay from amongst «a. I humbly roqnoril, on theihSit 
of this Bar, that, as 0 trihule of respect to his memory, jour Lordshii« Will jStld 
to our -wiahes and adjourn the Court until to-iuorrow,” 

The Chief Justice fwM Mr. Advocate Conoial, — ’‘Tbu Judges most dv-ppty 
sympathiaa with the Bar in the loss that they haw mistmucd, A«you j»uj.^*lf 
say, this perhaps may not be the time for us to spoak of the merits of the huiacd 
gentieman whose sudden death we have to deplore ; but we quite coucor in the djsiivt 
you exp-fw -that the Court should pay this' -Inboto of Feb]K>et to the sieniury of 
Hr, Howard 5 therdoto none of the Courts on the Civil Side will alt to»doy,’* 
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P. 158, note, line 2i). — Sir A. flrant, M. A., LL. T)., retired from the 
Directorship of Public Instruction on the ‘iOth September la08, to take up 
the hig-h oifice of Principdl of the Edinburg'h University, to wliich he 
WHS elected in succp'^sion to the late venerable and world-famous pllllo^uphe^, 
Sir Davi^ Di-ev ster. Hio pupils sub'-eribed for a Portrait in oils and of life 
size, to be jilaced in the Bombay Uuivei'sify Buildings,, and the sm})lus, 
if any, to be appropriated for a piize in Moral ]'hiloso[thy. [ Vxh pp. 301 — 
8ll, 338 — 34‘2 and 34T — 349 of the Bombay Educational Becoid for 1,S08.] 

P, 1G9, line 14. — Alluding to the retirement from India, of Dr. John 
McLennan, the late Board of Education in their Beport dated 1st May 
18.15, stated as follows ; 

“To Dr, McLennan, in ikirticnlar, we Bel tlmt wo are bound, in an especial 
manner, tto express onr fecliu'j^ o£ gi'itituJe for tbc able, rudon's, and diaciiminathig 
assisicnco we at all times received fiom bim. Wc teel equally Imand to itinaik, 
that he invaiiibly look a distincniblmd pait in om pioee^'diiigs, and vv<is ever 
earnest in furtberlnif all meuDures Laving for tbeir object lie pi omotion of the 
educational interests of IVeslem India. His long connection with tho dcparlmtn* 
of education, — hia experience offiHeon }e,aibrisa lueinbcr of onr bodj, — and liis 
consequent iutiinate acquaintance with tbc lii lory and piogroos of K.itivc Edtioaiiou 
in tbis Presidency, — proved of Ibe bighest adianlacc in piomoting tin* intt*ro»t9 of 
OUT different iu'.titntious, and moie o-.pou.iUy of the Grant Metbfdl Uolloge. IIis 
loss to Ibis Institution, in p.uticnlar, viU long be felt as |)eculiaily boav;. Conned ed 
for a quarter of a century with tin* ipuse of Native ^leJicil Eiluc blion, and having 
biinsulf experienced personally tUo difiiculUcs with nhich it vas muonudod, bis 
practical, and at the same tixno enlarged and enlighttncfl view^, piovcd of the 
^highest value in guiding tbo arrangements of an instil ntion, in the successful 
woiking of which he took the deepest interest. "We feel, indeed, that Di. McLennan 
has earned a high place among tbo'>e who have laboured for the development and 
^improvement of the Native mind.” 

•“57fe McLmnan Scholarship and Prize Medal are the results of a public meeting 
held, in January 1856, to commomoiala the puMic services and the private viitues 
of Dr. McLennan. There is a natural piopiiety in denning to pre^itrve, in connection 
with a Medical College, the memory of a rbjBician of lare cudotvmcnt and sag loity 
and there is a moral propriety in dearing to keep ever before the minds of our Indian 
Graduates the bright example of one in whom the moral and iniellcelmil qualities 
which dignify the laofoision of Medicine were blended in admiiablo harmony, — ’m 
whom firmness was tempered by tenderness, patience, and charity, in whom quick 
perception was regulated liy sound and cautious judgment, and who, in all tbo 
reletions of life was guided by high principl&s of honour and integrity. But thera 
is a special propriety in &»ociating the name of Di. McLennan with the Grant 
Medical College. As momher of the Board of Education, ho strengthened the hand* 
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tf the Principal by support, aletuly, generous and confiding. As iho S.r*l Q-overnmral 
Kxarainer, he fixed the standard for the Diploma with jiidgmont and equity, and 
tluw around this crowning act of the succe&f. of the college the halo of his own gri>at 
professional reputation, 

[For correspondence regarding the McLennan scholarship and Pri/o Meilal, Vide 
pages hU to 95 of llu>_Annual llepoit of the Uraoit AlcdiLal College, Duinhay, for 

186C— sr.] 

Jh", Charles Mocchead. — ‘“Before detailing our proceedings during the semion, 

I desire, upon the part of my colleagues and myself, to reuord our deep sense of 
the loss we have euBfauned by the r’etirement of Dr. Jlorchead from the Office of" 
Principal. Compollcd liy illhoalth, in tho year 1859 to soch for cliatufo of cliniato, 

'bis cQiuneciiou with tho Oollcga h.is now fin illy coa.i.(l. As-ociated as T have been 
with Dr. Morohe.rd for many j ears as a colleague and friend, it would ill become 
me to speak of him in tornih of eulogy ; but, it is impOisiLli', in jnstiet* 1o the College 
or myself, that we can be content with a simplo annouuceniunfc of hia rotiroment. 
hTot only was this College organised and nuliued by him with an amount of 
forethought and jirdgmeut which hare been acaicely o<iudled, hut freareily a step 
was taken towards rl a foundation with which he is nob idenlified. liiijo.iiug the 
privilege of a close person.d friendship with the distinguished indivulnal whoso name 
it bears, and to vhoso inomoiy i b 1ms been erected as a tillmle, he w.is an active 
participator in every measure that w.ib adopted by Hir IVob-rt (Ir.int f<tr cslahlishlng 
a system of medical eduealion in tins I’reHulcnoy. Entering upon his dutiis at an 
age whgir the judgment ifl rqicned iiy exiwrienco, he engaged in the perfornmuoe of „ 
them with the vigor and enthusiasm which every man teds iu carrying out a sebopio 
tff his own creation. Hia suecobs has been unmihlaktalde; not only ib it known in 
this country by its fnrits, and by the testimony of all who are aipalile of judging 
it, but it has lieen acknowledged iu another phree, hy the wdeotion of Dr. Morelieud 
for appointment to one of the moab honorable' oftiecs that «ra devolve upon 
teacher of moilical scicnoo. But now that we are bidding our hito Priiidital 'farewell,’ 

■we do not alone think of hiru as tho fiuccoaafiil teacher. We, both pmA" sore “and 
students, cannot but aiU to mind his unvarying kiudiiess and symi^iHiy, his deep 
sense of justice and of duty, — hi.s fnithfnliu»^s, his pousisteney, — bis feclf-deuial. 
Never led liy impuhw, — wdth a mind regulated by the closest solf-iliMsipUne, — during 
«. period of fifteen years that I have been associated with him, a murmur was never 
uttered either by hie colleagaos or his pupils, against the jusrieo of hie di'cifiione, 
OreailyasaH who have tho promotion of Education at heart most regret Dr, 
Mordread’s departure from India, they have the eatis&iction of knowing that his 
dnfiueuce does not wholly deport with him. He leaves behind hbru the result of 
hia experience inamediasl work, wliicb, whilst it hna luibod him to the highest 
fonk aa a Bathologiat and a Physician, will exedciao a loatiog iafiueuee tijHtQ the 
etttdy and practice of Modioitte In Ihui oouatiy.” 
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Df, John Ptet, and Dr. UtrbcH Giraad. — “Dr. Peet migded Lib appoint^ 
ment as Piiacipal and Professor of Medicine from t&e ]st Januarj' 18G6, and wab. 
succeeded as PrineipM by Br. (Jirand ; bat Bi. Qiravd’s bealtb. already inaclr 
inip'di-cd, was so seriou«']y affouted by tlio Loi Tveather and tLe rains, that he was 
nnder the necessity of seeding a change to Enrope, and, on leaving BomlAy iu 
October last, he resigned his ai>pointniont& as Principal and Piofossor of Chemistry 
and Botany. Brs. Poet and Giraud were Br. Morehead’& only colleagncs on ther 
establishment of the College in 1845, and for twenty years, vrith little interruption, 
they have laboured with undiminished zeal and signal success as teachers in this 
College. To tlieb lot fell the lahoiions work of organizing their sevsTal dcpaitmentis 
both in the College and in the adjoining lIo‘-pilal, leaving to their sucec'.sors thei 
more easy la^k of following a route already teiccd. Tliat this woik was judiciously 
designed, and well acwmplishad, is piored by the fact that no changes in principle, 
and hut few in detail, have l«en since found to be necessary. The steady tnergj', 
the diroctne'-s of purpoao, and the calm judgment of Br. Feet inspiivd rcspoct 
and lightened difficulties ; to his operative skill the Jamsetji Hospital owes Gio 
foundation ol its fame aa a school of surgery, and the admirahle text-book of 
Medicine which he has left LcLiud will keep liis name in lasting remeinbj.snco 
among all present and succeeding students in this College. HU miner eontribui inns 
to the medical sciences, mostly pnbli ■.Led from time to time in the Tian^aclums 
of the Medical and Physical tSociely, Uio result of much and careful ohservatmu, 
axe of woU-kiiown volno for that accuracy and originally.” 

“Br. Giraud has hihoured in a different field. His delight has been to further 
• the knowledge, the apjn’eeiation, and the love of niitui’o, Imth in tho mineral 
and*the vegetable kingdoms, as far as this was connected with the study of our 
common jarofession. His vivid percoptinn of the beauty and barmoiiy of natural 
IhWB lent an additional clmrm to a graceful and ready delivery, by giving a hearti- 
ng to his teaching which could not but tender it imprcbsive and woll-remeiubored. 
His services to the botanical science, ia rcL/euce to the botany of Western India, 
have already been acknowledged by the Horticultural Society, and tho Transactions 
of our Medical and Phydcal Society have been emiched l>y frequent eontrihuidons 
from Ms pen. His kindness of heart and manner drew all towards him, and ren- 
dered it easy and pleasant to wprk, whether under him as a subordinate, or with 
him as a collengue. The students of the Collogo addreated Br. Peet and Br. 
Giraud on their departures with expressions of the lugheat esteem and good will, 
iwad subscribed a sum of money for the execuriou of a bust of Br. Peet, which 
might be placed in the college as a worthy fellow to that of Br. Morehcad. ” 

To these may he added the name of Matthew Stovell, * M, D., C. S, I.- 
whose services are emimerated in the following' General Order, dated 15iih 
Jantiaiy 1807 

“ Bi% Srorcll has done good eervice to the State for 38 years. Hi# skill and 
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good mauigemi'ut as Puraeou of 'flu} Eiiroipan (Jeuoial IToiiuHl foi a sptipp of tea 
,veaib aie ■well kainvn in lioinltay. ITiswojk dniiiii; the o.uue i«.iiod as Ku'iehiy 
to tiio Bond of ^idiK 'luoix ^va-i lii:>h]y t<^tcompd liy ihe uipuiboi . of lint Board. Jfis 
fcorvire in Peina.'ii jninripil oliicpi- of tliefii^t Dniooijol tlio Foioe nrultr Sir 
James Oiiliam Koeived nuiiktslly Lonom '’do moiitiou li^' llio <io\oiii(*r (kupial. 
tie sulisequcntly Ik Id ibo oflice of Btpnfy Tiispocioi OeniT il ot IToipil ils in flic rooiia 
Divinon of Hie Aiiuy dminaaqMie of four andfor Hk lid li\o jeirs ns 

Piincijinl liisimctor (loiural, he Ita-. oflocihciy sopennlcnded tlio Muliml Dipaitiiffnt 
of tills IkiisuLncj and Uiofnlly advised L]io Qovcrnmr'iil in all in.iiti''i!i of mi'dicnl 
administration. His E.veellenry the florcrnor in (Joiiueil will siKcially Topio&out 
Pr. Stovpll’s sciTiros to Her liLvjosty’h (ilorernincnt.” 

Dr. ytoyell died on tLe Sth May 1800. 

P. 170, note.— Besides lliose loeiiiioned, the Omnt [Medien] rollpo-e 
possesses, the foUoyving' eiuhmiiifuts; — Ti. H. Jleid, .luhu IMel-etiuan, 
Janikhindi, and Cowasii .Tehiiiioliier Hcholamhiji and jMeihil Funds, (he I8ii* 
.Tftmsetji Jejeehlioy Medienl Rook fund, Prize Fund, ond (add Medal Fund, 
Sir John Pollard 'Willou'.’hhy Book Puud, and lleniahhoy \hikalch,m(l 
Medal Fund ; the Bunies Modal. 

Atiacludto tlus (Vdlroe is a secondary Seliool fo'ihe ins(rne(ion of 
^nniijr men in Medical Siienoc ihrouah IhoM.uafhiand (In/eratliihiniftinj^ea. 
For die promotion of Voniaculnr Medical Falut-ation in \lec(em India, 
the late Hon’ble Jagannuth S mkarsi tt gave U". oPdil uml Mr. (Jowasji 
Jehanghier an equal sum for the founduii^ of Scholar nhip'. • 

P, 201, note, hue (1. — Profobsor Dadahhoy iVaoioji’oseiu ice- in edncational, 
social and jiolitical jioints of xiew, are fully detailed in the ioUovving* Addreivs;- 

TO DAD.iBHAI NAOllOJl, ERQinilE. 

TTh, yonr triencla nndadniimt, feci it our <l«(.v nnthetvo of x our deimtuio 
to Kaglftiifl to express oHi feolim, of huutfelt .,ra(inule md mem* Kiankfuliiop.'* lor 
tha valualle ■wi-viec'i yon have rontlered to our eoiuHry. Wlnis vrr y.m haxe B'en, 
at home or nhroad, you haxo alwaja < vineul the wtmnc t inlur 't in ihe pioioolion 
of the Botul, poliucal, and moral Mtilhue of India and Hi iiihahil uds. 

Pro-oitiinontly you are one of those salf-inade men, who I'si' hy (he force of ibeir 
individual merits and couduab : all the pixator therefore ihourrrq^*ct and ostoem 
Jot you. 

Your distiwgui'hed eareerai a sohokr at Ihe IiSlphiMsloiie (nslltmlon, your 
native taste and Uleut for Mathematios atwl Natural Heienw?, auJ your sterling 
qualities se a teioha wore not long iu hr! ngiiig yoa to iUe not W of the laic Itojinl 
of Edneation mul the Government of Bombay, by tvhom you were nominati'd to tht 
Chtur of MaUmmatio!. and Natural rhUosophy in the Klpiiiustime Culhyc on tho 
death of the late feuaonted Professor Patton, aail in your notoinatiou ii*# whole 
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Native community felt it<.elf highly honoured, for you veie the eeccnd native, after 
the late lamented Profe%%or Eal Qangadhar Shastri, on 'urhoni Ihisi lionourable poat 
^ as conferred ; and it has aiForded us extreme plcasuio to find that dating jour 
tenure of office, you conducted your duties with credit to yourself and advantage 
to those entrusted to j our c,tre. 

From early life yon have always taken an active lait in every movement •which 
had for its object the improvement of the moral, social, and political contlition of our 
■ooantiymen and in particnlor, you have evinced great interebt in the cause of popular 
education and the diffusion of useful kntmledge. The lecords of the Students’ 
Literary and Scientific Society, the Gnzerathi Ihayan Prasarak Sabha, the Native 
.‘(Janeral Library, the Framji Kavasji Institute, the Parsi <3hls’ School Association, 
and the Bombay Association, bear ample testimony to your indefatigable energy and 
ae.il for the public cause. 

For the sjHread of vemaenlar literature and tbe creation of a taste for reading In 
the Quzerathi-speaking population of this Presidency, we are in a great measure 
indebted to yon. In starting the Quaeiathi Lnjen Prasarak Sabha the first of its 
kind in Bombay, and the magaaine, hearing the same name, you took a prominent 
part, and besides delivering public leotnres in the vernacular and contributing in- 
structive and interesting essays to the magazine, you materially assisted its funds 
so as to cheapen its price and bring it withiu the reach of the poorer classes of the 
community. 

In respect to Female Education your services are not less marked. Ton were 
one of those few who took an important part in establishing the first Native Oirls’ 
• School under tbe auspices and Buperln-bendence of the Students’ Literary and Scientific 
Society and assisted in overcoming by their personal influence and lahonrs as 
voluntary teachers, the prejudices of the people against Fenule Education. With 
the valuable aid of several leading membears of the Parsi community, you contributed 
not a little to put the Parsi Schools on a permanent footing. 

Such wero your labors in tbe cause of native progress and enlightenment, -when 
15 years ago, you proceeded to England ns partner in tbe first native firm established 
in that country, with the important object of iraturalizing native commercial enter- 
prise therein. 

By dirooting your attention during your stay in England towards the study of 
politics, you have proved yourself of immense service to India, being able there- 
by to represent our oanse honestly and faithfully before tbe English public. 

Your disinterested labors in the establishment and conduct of tho London Indian 
Society and tbe Bast India Association, and in the formation of a branch of the 
latter at Bombay, your vakable services in the discussion of important Imperial 
questions affecting the rights and interests of the Natives at India> are too recent 
and well known to require lengthy acknowledgments, 

er 



tiocli aie yoTir servicea, and Tvlien to yo«r liigU oliaractfi for iutegrity amt ino^ 
“bity, Dear Sir, we add jour read iua'«, disintoi-c&tedly to de\oie yom* time, talents 
aurt energy towards the ad vaucemaiit and ■wclfiu‘8 of India, with such lubanity of 
manneie and width of sympathy as to place your valuable aduce witliin the reach 
of every countryman who might need it, we cannot reftain from i)ublicly aPknowledg- 
ing them, and a** a small token of onr esteem and affection we request your kind 
acceptance of a prusc which wo ktve subsciibod. 

We also solicit the favour of your kindly consenting to have your life size imrtsalt 
placed in the Hall of the Framji Kavasji Institute. 

In conclusion we bog heartily to wish you a happy voynge to England, and we 
pray Almighty God to grant you long life and prosperity and that wo may have the 
happiness of once more seeing that benign and cheerful coimtcnnuce among us. 

P. 227, line 21. — The Honourable William Edward Frere, was a Member 
of the Bombay Executive Council from 7th April 1860 to 1805. 

P. 342, line, 4, P.288, line 14, and P. 334, line 11. — James John 
Berkl&y^ Esq.^ M. 1. C. A/., F, G. 8 . — The following extracts are takea 
from hie Memoir ; — 

Mr. James John BeAIey was bom at KoIIov'ay, on the 21 st of October 1819, aad' 
vompleted his education at King’s College, London, under Dr. Major. He way 
articled to Mr. Wicksteed, M. I. 0. B., then Engineer of the East London Water 
Woiks, In the year 1886, bat very soon left him, and entomtl the Oflicc of Mr. George 
P. Bidder, M.I.O.E., and i» 188.9 he may be said to have commenced his real pupilage 
under Mr. Robert Stephenson, M. I, G. B., by whom ho was very actively employed, 
travelling wSh his Chief, writing reports fur him upon his numerous works, arbitra-- ' 
tiona and. other engagements. • 

Among tbwe mt^ be mentioned'the Bute Docks at Cardiff ; the exnminalion of 
a system of railways projected to connect London, Brussels, and tlio various towns iS. 
the North of France, with Paris, which was reported on by the late Bobort Stepheason 
in 1842 ) the Hesse Cassel and the Leopold Bailwaysj the construotion of ^ 
Northampton and Peterborough, the Trent VaEey, tlie Ohurnet Valley, and the North 
Stafiordshire Eailways, on whidi latter Mr. James J. Boiklcy held the i)o«,ition of 
Resident Engineer. 

At the latter end of the year 1849, an Engineer of ability, experience and 
judgment being required to go to Bombay to lay out an extensive system of railwayi 
in that Presideiuy, Mr. J. J. Berkley was so strongly recommendecl for the important 
work by the late Mr, Eobert Stephenson, Mr. Brunei, Sir W. Cubitt, SirJdm 
Bennie, BIr, Bidder, and other eminent Engineers who knew aud appreciated his 
talents, that he was unhesitatingly appointed, to the position of Chief Besident 
Engineer of the Great Indievn Peuiusula Eailway, ooidhe left Enghmdfor India ht 

January 18J0. 
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*Plio laboTlr entaileJ upon Mr. Berkley by flie" woiks be bad uudertakeiSj 
uffecterl his health, and he visited England in the jeai’ 1850. Advantage wafc 
laken of the opjwrtuniby, by a numba.- of the principal Civil Engineeis, to invite 
him to dine ivith them; when Mr. Eobert Stephenson, who occupied the chair, 
*{)oke thus of lua former pnpil' — 

“Gentlemen, — I have vciy sincere pleasure in presiding at this enteitain- 
toent, which is offered to my fiiend Mr. James Beikley. I feel that on the 
prSsent occasion xt is not necessary to enlaige xqxon the piofessional acquii'e- 
anents, or talents, or the social virtnes of my friend, for he has already, 
prominently brought himself to your notice by his professional abilities under 
exceedingly trying and adverse circumstances, and by the esteem in which he is 
held by all who know him. Very early in his life, and when I was tolerably advanced 
in my career, he was introduced to my notice as a young and professionally inexpe- 
inenood man, but a very short acauaintanee and ssociation ivith him, convinced 
me that he was possessed of a good heart and a good head, and in a short time he 
became not only confidentially associated with mo in professional life, hut my 
intimate friend in my domestic circle. I freely imparted to him my own views 
and opinions, and omplojed him in the construction of several of the principal 
lines entrusted to me. 'VSben tho opportunity tcf^ his going to India presented 
itself, I felt that he had emhaiked in loi eiceodingly difficult task. Having my- 
self been thrown in early life upon my Hjwn resources in a foreign country where 
engineering operations were of a very difficult obanBcxer, I well knew the variety 
and nature of the obstacles he would have to eaioounter, and you will readfly 
comprehend how operations, even such as are easy in this country, would become 
' extremely arduous when undertaken abroad. The Directors of the Eailway Company 
wefe influenced by ay xecommendarion, strengtheaied as it was by the highest 
testimonials, and my friend went to India, where he has amply justified the 
opinion I had formed of his capabilities and Las snccessfully overcome numerous 
difficulties and impediments of no ordinary character. A favourite expression of 
my father’s, in his early career was— ^ I can engineei matter very well, hut my great 
difBeulty is in engineering men.’ Mr. Berkley, has, I aan happy to say, succeeded 
not only in engineering matter in a foreign country, with few available rosources 
for railway operations, but he has also been eminently successful in that more difficult 
task of engineering men. Ho small tribute to hia talents and temper. 

It is scarcely necsssary for me to do more than allude briefly to the works 
executed by our Guest, during his comparatively short stay in India. He has already 
executed bO miles of railway which are on the point of being opened as far as the 
Ohauls, the great phjsical feature of tho West of India. The question of the ascent 
of the Ghauts is one of considerable difficulty, and demanding much know- 
ledge, skiU, and consideration. Excellent designs of them have, however, 
been prepared by Mr. Berkley, and the explauationf. he has aiforded me are 
so minute and interesting, that I assure you I should fed pieud of being | 
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fhe anthoi* of iLe vlans he haa ]>Topo8e<h Tht^iughont these opefatloa'b ho 
has encountered all the fonuidable ohetacles which the Ghauts present, and ha# 
overcome them with remaikahle siieeesB. And this leilounds all the more to his 
credit, when <ve consider, that tho Ghauts present greater engineering difliouUies 
than either tho patsiige of tlic Somincring la Trieste, oi tho triovi Tnelflielwtweeu 
Tiuin and Genoa ; and that the ascent of those mountains was hnu; considered barely 
practicable. Although those mountain inclines are serious undertaking'*, it is compul- 
sory for the good of the country to make and to muinl.uu them, and, in spitp of 
all diflicnltios. Mr. Berkley has, after six yeais of lahoiious research, succeeded in 
designing a series of lines, which I have no doubt will ho amongst tho most successful 
in the world. I trust however, that greater wisdom will bo displayed by the Indian 
Government than, by our Home legislature in that respect. That they will be watched 
over with something more like pajontal (rare, for hero they bavo bt on deserted like 
prodigal sons. India demands acoommodatiou for an onovmous trallic and popnlatien, 
and if the railways are permitted to be extended witli discretion and wisdom, there 
cannot be a (juestion that they will be both lienolicial to those who hat e invested 
capital in the enterprise, and of incalcmlable advantage to that important country. 
My friend at my side has also the honour, whether aooidoutal or not, of heing the 
Engineer who constructed an(i opened the first Railway in India. This is no small 
credit to him, and in all that La haa done I feel proud of liim, and that he 
Las reflected honour upon my recommendation.” 

Notwithstanding the extent and the laborious nature of hiK professional duties, 
Mr. Herkley took an active paxt in many of tho useful and f«*ieuUfio luslilutions 
of Bombay. In the Mechanics’ Institution especially he took ii lively iutorest, and 
by his porsonai exertions and active measuros, as Presidfnt, ho gxeivtly increased 
its sphere of public utility and gave an interest to its proceedings which ha() be- 
fore been wanting. 

The Council of the Mechanics’ Institution has accorded a “ Berkley Gold Medal*’ 
as an annual prize for competition among its memliers in eomruemonition of hi» 
valuable services, and the first Gold Medal was seat to his widow with a rmlutioa 
expressing sympathy and coudulonoe, 

Mr. Berkley’s euoigy of mind far exceeded his phyMcal strength, which was 
suffering severely from the cffocts of tho Indian climate, so that in Apidl, Ibtil, tho 
stale of his health compelled him to return to England. At that time he had the 
satisfiwrtion of seeing Lis plans and designs of the Bhore Gh, ml, Lis most cherished 
work fully developed, and the works being carried on with txtrnordinftry activity 
under a very efficient management. He eagerly dpsifed to return to India to 
witness Gie accdjnpljbhmeufc of the great work Lc hud designed and almost 
carried out to completion, bat It was otherwise ordered ; and after a lingering ilincw 
he closed hia short but useful (jatcpr, at %dcnham, on the 25th August lSd2. 

Fiom t)!\rlj Imjhood, JamoB John Ihjrkley shoved signs of gieat aotivUy of mind 
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and love of knowledge. He wa*- a gnat reader, and va'i ever readj wiili lii«. pen 
a& a contributor to general liteiature, or as a clear and aide write on profeswonal 
subjects. In after 3 ears, when bis position in India called forth tbo partiruLir talent, 
ho proved himself both as President of the Bombay Mcchanict.’ Insiitution, at the 
meetings and on public oroasionfa, a fluent and indeed an eloquent speaker. 

By his devoted attention to tlio important duties of hii> office as Chief Engineer 
in Bombay, of the Great Indian Peninsula ILiilway, by hi-j high seii'se of honor, by 
lii» gentlemanly bearing and lilwral sentiments, as well as by the kindness and 
consideration wbiob be ever displayed towards all tliose who were connected with 
him in business, he deservedly obtained the esteem and affectionate regard of all who 
.knew him. 

P. 246, note . — iSir JSrxIiinc Pcri'y^ JE^rnght^ Chief Justice of Bombay, 
resigned his sent on the Bench on the 17 th November 18,12 ; when the 
Native Community headed by the late Honourable Jagannathji Sankarsett, 
addi'essed him as follows ; — 

“ Wo the undersigned Native inhabitants of Bombay, having met for the purpose 
of expressing om- sentiments on your approaching depuruire from India, beg to 
offer you the following address, which we hope will in some measure convey our 
feelings on the occasion. 

You have now been upwards of eleven years on tbo Bench, five of which you 
have passed as Chief Justice of Her Majesty’s Supreme Court of Judicature — a period 
which has been sufficient to malui-e jour own views of tho natives of India and to 
convince them of the loss they are about to sustain in yoiu: departure. 

We can, without fear of incurring the chaige of flattery safely assert that your 
restdence at Bombay had been in the highest degree conducive to your own reputation 
and to llie welfare of the community. There is a progressive spirit of improvement 
abroad in India as well as in Europe, and in conformity with this spirit baa been 
your whole judicial career. You have laboxured successfully to diroinish expense, to 
simplify process, to shorten litigation, and to make justice accessible to all. But 
it is not only to professional improvements that your efforts have been directed; 
the general welfare of the people, their education, their moral improvement, their 
intellectual advancement and their individual interests have all shared your kind 
attention. Your exertions as President of the Board of Education have been conspicuous 
and snooeasful. The enlightened and phiUnthropio views of the Honourable Mouutsluart 
Elpbinstone, in laying the foundation of the pre.sent system of Native Education, 
and of other eminent men who have seconded him; you have eminently forwarded at 
all times by the diffusion of knowledge amongst the public, and your name will be 
remembered with tbeiro by tlio natives of Western India, amongst whom you have 
been so instrumental in extending the blessings of a sound and nseful education. 

For tbese benefits we cannot feel too grateful. We do not approach you in the 
spirit of servile or fulsome adulation bat with a mixed feeling of sorrow tor your 



3eiA<tMfo, of griitU\i<lc for your frleiKlly and kind atlontlon lo oirr interests, nf 
ndmiiation of your inof-t eatimililo qualities and of hoiw for your future suucesjfid 
career. Wo trust that on your part jou will not forgot us, that the ties which 
have hound you so long to Bomhay will not bo outiroly severed by absence, and that 
in your native land, wliencver it may be in youi powei, you ■ftill wiitiaue to promote 
the true interests of the people of this connliy. 

As a token of our esteem for your many public and ptivale virtnes, and of our 
gratitude for the lively interest you have manifested for the vvelffi^o of the natives 
of India, we have resolved to found with an endowment, a PisjfesBorsliip of .lurispru- 
donee in the Blphinstone Institution, and in order to pi'rpetuate jour name among 
Ob, request you will permit it to be called the Perry Profobsmship of Jurisprudence. 

It would be superfluous to say more, than that vm pi ay lor your prosperous 
voyage to your Native Country, and tliat you m-iy enjoy many years of uuintoirupted 
healtU and liappincss. 

In tlieir Repoit for l3ie year IS-ia-riB, tlie Boanl of Education recorded 
their deep sense of the gieut loss they .sustained by Sir Erakine Perry’s re- 
tirement from India as follows ; — 

“ For tho lengthened period of nearly nine yenas, during which he held this 
important post, he devoted a powerful intellect and a cultivahnl mind lo the great 
cause of Native enlightenment. Throughout his career he proceodod on the brood 
principle that the higher hranohos of education could only 1 h) taught effectively 
through tlte medium of tho English language ; but ho fully admitted, on the other 
liand, that the great nutbs of the population mubt of luce^sity he oduealed solely 
through the channel of their voma culars. Thus he was not ouly a powerful advocate 
for education in English, — through the medium of which alone, in the present state 
of vemaoular literature, can tlie treasures of European litoralure and science he 
made eommunioablo to the native mind, — but he at Iho same liniH afforded nwrlcei^ 
encouragement to eduoation condaoted through tho medium of the sludeut's mother 
tongue. 

Among the many lasting memorials of Sir Erskine Perry’s e'^evtions at our 
Board, we may, perhaps, be allowed to allude to one of tlie most important 
as well afi of the most recent; viz, the amalgamation of the Poona »Sainkrit Uoll^e 
with the Poona English School, thus happily uniting under one roof tho study of 
English and Sanskrit with the vomacular of tho Docciin and eanying a wliolesomo 
reform into a College which gives promise of bt'comxng one of the most important 
institutions iu India. 

We need not, liowover, dwell on the details of a career of honeficial oxertion 
wliioh are so well known io, and appreoiated by, your Lordship iu Oounefl. Wo 
may remark, however, that few havo had sueli opportunities as omnolves for 
appreciating his extensive nequirments, his enlarged views, his untiring aeal, 
and his taste for those pursuits which so eminently qualifieil him Cor presiding at 
our Boaixl, ” 
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And Dr. M. Stovoll, thr Secretary to that Botsrd, ra Ms lettei No 6?'^ 
dated loth November 1853, wrote to Sir Erekine PeiTy, ae follows ; — 

“I am dobiredto convey to jott the expression of tlieir sincere regret attbaslosinff 
those mosti valuable services at the Hoard of Education, over which you have presiil’- 
ed nearly nine year’s with such marked benefit to the public of tliis Presidency. 

Your colleagues feel most sensibly that your enlarged intellect, your cultivated 
mi^d, your indefatigable industry and the inlTnonce arising from your liigh and in- 
dependent position, have contributed in a marked degree to the extension of those 
principles on which public Native education is necessarily conducted ; and they 
feel certain that the beneficial effects of j our exertions will long be felt throughout 
♦ho Provinces ®f this Presidency. 

It is a source of much gratification to them to leam from you that, in Ibolreflbrts 
to promote the one great object of the Board, those unavoidable collisions of opinion, 
which have occasionally oocurraJ, have not disturbed that mutual good feeling’ 
which it has bean their wish at all times to maintain. 

They feel most grateful far your kind offer of continuing to aid them at any 
time they may require assistance, and they desire me to express their fervent hope- 
that your life and health may long be spared to the benefit of the public and the 
happiness of your family. ” 

Tile Hoii^Uc John Worden, President of the Board of Education, at the 
annual distoibution of prizes, wMdi took place in the !1 own Hall on the 
Snd April 1853, said ; — 

Sir Erskine Perry, whose name will descend to posterity second to that 
of BIphiiistone only, as the promoter of public education on this side of India, 
sasiduously devoted his leisure hours to the benefit of the country from which ho 
drew his income. Eefonns in his own profession, by which the adraimstmtiou o£ 
Justice has been simplified and rendered more accessible to the poor, and the laying 
broad and deep the foundation of those piineiples by which education of an ordinary 
kind shall be diffused among the peasantry in their mother tongue, and the more 
advanced and more polished edneation of Europe rendered aocessihle to the higher 
and more inlelleotnal portion of society, were the objects to which ho applied bia 
erudition, his talents, and his philanthropy j and tliat ho did not lahonr in vain ie 
betokened by the impetus that was given to education in his time. 

k « 

This Presidency has done honour to him and iojtself in the expression, which 
was echoed from Madras, of their gratitude for his exertions ; and I hope we shall 
have his name perpetuated among us in conneotitm with his two favourite ob- 
jects, in the ibhape of a Professor of Jurisprudence in the Elphinstone College for 
which the European wd NaliToJnhabitaats of Bombay have subscribed liberally.”’ 



Th(> liif'hf Ilonouvahlo the CJovovnor ofBinnbiy in Council in a letter 
INo 40? 5 dated lotlx November 18-50, {-iumed by the llou’blc Messre. 
D. A. Blane and A. Bell,) in neceptin**’ the resignation of Sir Er.'.k.ine Perry 
as Preaideut of the Board of Edxiealion, -wrote to Inm us follows ; — 

“■We filadly avail oiiisphos of the opporiuuily to arhnowleih^'e the ability and 
zeil with which, for a peilud of neaily ninu yens, -von have filled this impoitant 
post, and to state iu paiticnlar that we luvolxin Inlly sensible of the deference 
which yon have invariably shewn to the instriietions of the Uoveinment where not 
exactly in oceordanee with your own vioW'., tbou'th phecd by the high position 
which you oeeupiotl, htfiond the oidiiiuy pile of our authoiily, and the ordinary 
Btimulufa of officul praise and consul o. 

Wo may recall to mind ou this oeoision your t.lronuons oil voeaey of the istudy 
of tho English langiugo as the only clheient nieana of imparting instruction to the 
Nativea in the higher hianehcs of learning. Though eoueuning in the niain in this 
opinion, wo wore unahlo, as yon are aware, to eomeide alfogi'thir as to the relative 
dogrea in which onoouragoment should bo given to veiuacuhr education and to the 
superior ordor of tuition tluough tlio medium of Eugli h. 

It gives na, therefore, now the giealor giatifieation to be able to allndo to yom 
ae.ilouB and persevering efforts to laiso the staiuhaid of eduisilion in the vernacular 
languiges j we would particularly advert to your successful eiideiv ours to establish 
normal elasses for the tr.iining of vernacuhvr lUiisttra to increase the number of 
anparintondents of the vernacular whools and to roudor the taltlon imparled in 
them more efficient. 

But perhaps, the moat important E>tep whieh has been taken by the Board under 
your buperintendenee, and, chiefly as we h.ivo r’lsou t<> ladiove, in pursnaaoe of 
your o-wn design is tho amali'amation of the Sanskrit College with the English 
school at Poona, and the organization of a now Oullego in their rooms whieh bids 
fair to become a most influonthd .and usafal institution. 

It only remains that we tender you our thanks, in ae'*6pting your resigualion 
for valuable services rendered by you for a long and continuous period, durfng 
■which your onlaiged vie-ws have been no loss eonsplenous than the geneiuns duvotiou 
of your time and energies to tho cause of education and of Native progress,’* 

On hohalf of the Legal Profes.Hion, the late Mr. Willhim Howard, -libe 
Advocate General, wrote to Bir Erakine Perry thus ; — 

“Understanding that you will not aa^in preside in tho Suprt*me Court, it is the 
general wish of the profossiou in both branchos, and of tho Officers of tho Court, 
that I should tender you on their behalf a cordial farewell. 

They in common with myself, view with much regret the close of a judidal 
career wbi<ffi has for upwards of eleven years given tho highest wtisfacUon to tba 
community, attracted an increajcd body of suitors to tho Cotti't, and is at this very 



ilme, calling forfch a testimonitid to its merits 'of a most marked and important 
cliaracter. 

There are many thinge which, speaking for my&elf, I might wish on this occa- 
sion to express, trat, as the organ of a body, and as representing the general feeling, 
allow me to say, that the earnest desire you have always shewn to cheapen and Amplify 
Law Procedure, — to facilitate the access of the poorest suitoit to the Coint, — to jmt 
down all barriera hatwoen your judgment and the truth and morality of each case, 
anfl to dispose of all so comprehensively as to terminate lathet than give renewed 
life-to litigation, to which I must add your readiness at all times to take on your- 
self any amount of judicial laboor, have elicited as much the respect of the profes- 
sion, as they have beyond all question secured you the lasting gratitude of the 
community. To this it is only necessary to add, that we are fully sensible of, and 
desire to acknowledge and thank you for, the general courtesy and kindness we 
have experienced from yon during yonr career — and allow me, as well on my own 
account, as on behalf of the profession, to assure yon, that we port with you with 
much regret, and entertain sincere wishes for your welfare and happiness in 
England.” 

After his retirement, Sir Eraldne Perry was M. P. for Devenport, and 
on the constitution of the Council of India in 1858-59, was appointed one 
of its Members. 

P 266, line 28. — The following General Order dated 28th January 1867, 
was issued by the Government of Bombay on the occasion of Dr. A. H» 
Leith’s departure on furlough j — 

The interruption of Dr. Leith’s presidency of the Sanitary Commission is a 
matter of great r^;ret to the Government. 

Dr, Leith’s reports on the sanitary condition of the principal cities and canton- 
ments, will be of long lasting use. His indnstry, science, and judgment have given 
constant help and guidance to all concerned in the woik of sanitary improvement, 
in sttch huge measure b& claims the emphatic acknowledgment, which His Excel- 
lency the Gtevemor in OouBcil hereby detires to give, of the great value of Dr, 
Leith’s three years’ labour as First President of the Sanitary Commission.” 

P. 266, line 29. — ^Mr. Charles. J. Porjett, the Commissioner of Police, — a 
man rmiversally respected, and to whom more than to any one mau, Bombay 
owed the quiet it enjoyed during the eventful yeais of 1857 and 1858, — ^re- 
tired in 1864, after a service of 35 years, on a pension of Bs 7,200 per annum. 
The European and Native Communities presented him with complimentaiy 
addressses together with substantial tokens of admiration in the shape of a 
testimonial of the value of Bs, 3000, and a piece of plate woith Hs. 14,000. 

68 
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General H. Bates, Private Secretary to the late Lord Elphinstone, tow? 
speaks of Mr. Foijett’s services duiing the Mutioy. 

“ I Lave heard Lord Blplilnstono frequently six'ak of Ihe iuiportaut services 
rendered Ly you, a^ Supcriutendent of Police in the Town and Tslainl of l>tmil)ny, and 
more particuLrrly daring the orjhia At that linio Iheio was much alnmt 

in the town of liomliay ; hut tho assur.inroa which you porsoanny /a'c of the real 
state of feeling anionght the native coinuiimily, were of tho highest service ; for 
such was Lord Elphinatone’s confidence in your judginoi.t, in jour energy, audio, 
your intimate knowle<]ge of the feelings of the native coinmuiiily, that tho in- 
formation jou gave on these ocaisions, formed a most iinportant guide lo ttovem- 
mont in the precautionary mensurcs which wero adoijtcd. The value and import^ 
anoe therefore of this infoniiaticn m.'y be easily e<»timated. The timely discovery 
of the treasonable plot in the Native Regiiuents, in the Oiii'^son of JJondwy, was 
due entirely, as is well known, to your ability and vigil.ineo. The iniportanco of 
this d&coveiy cannot he over cstimutcd. I hiao often li ‘ard Lord Eljihiustone 
speak of those services and acknowledge their value. I .am sure that it would havflf 
been gratifying to him if some aoknowledgmcnt on thoir account coiild Lave been 
made to yon.” 

P. 276, line 1 . — Nana Farnavese. — See Memoit of tin* Life of Balla|t 
JanardLan Bhonu, otherwise known as Kona Faniis or Nana Vamaveae, 
Prime Minister to Baji Rno Peiulitva, by Captain A. Macdonald of the 
Bombay Army. 


P, 277 line lO— The Proprietors of the magnificent Buildings in tli£r ^ 
Elphiaatone Circle, axe j — 


Meffixs. Ritchie Steoart and Oo, 

Messrs. William Eiool and Co. 

The Itok of Bengal. (Bombay Agency.) 
Messrs. Bemington and €o. 

KaUiandas Earporam 
Messrs. Finlay, Scott and Co. 

The New Bank of Bombay, 

The London, Asiatic, and American Co. 
Bha Kessowji Naiquo Esq, J, P, 

Sba Vellji Maloo Esjih 


Messrs, Scott, McClelland and Co, 
Bamonji IIormoHji W.idia E^q, J, P. ’ 
Ardaseer Ilonflasji Wadia Esq, J, P.. 
David Sassoon Esq, J. P, 

The Cliarterod Bank of Indio, Aiustralia 
and Obina. 

Tlve Chartered Mercantile Baaik of ludlA, 
London and Obina, 

Binsbow Maaockji Petit Esq, 3 . P. 
Mcbstb, Nuiserwanji Eattanji Tata & Co, 



P 279, line 1.— The European and Native Inhabitants of Bombay present- 
ed an Address to Lord Elphinstone on his retirement, in which his Lordship^a 
signal services to tliis Presidency were thus summarized ; — 

To IJJlio Itlght HonouraLle 

JOHN LORD ELPHINSTONB, f}. 0. B., G, tJ. H. 

Lord, — 'We, the undersigned Inhabitants of Bombay, beg leave to approach 
^our Lordship to express our r^pectful recognition of your able, vigorous, and suc- 
cessful administration duiing tbe six years and half that you bare filled the Ligbest 
office in this Presidency, 

As citizens of what is now, by tbs extent of ite ooaiineroe, tbe Mercantile Capital 
of India, we view with peculiar satisfection the reform which, under your Lord- 
ship’s counsel and wise selection of instrumentality, has been effected in tbe Bom- 
bay Police, leading to the diminution of cnine, tlie great security of life and proper- 
ty, and increased social confidence throughout this Island. We regard with interest 
the measures, uow approaching completion, which, under the same auspices, have 
been adopted to obtain, though from a distance, an adequate supply for this City of 
the indispensable element of Water. We have been glad to learn that suitable de- 
fences for our Harbour, and vastly increased means for the accommodation and re- 
pair of our Shipping in connection with Docks and Wharfe, have engaged the earnest 
attontioK and secured the zealous advocacy of your Lox’dship. 

To your Lordship’s warn interest in the Railway system and the extension of 
. Telegraph amimunioation throughout Indio, both so essential to the maintenance 
und.dovelopment of the Biitish Empire in tho East, your numerous Minutes, per- 
sonal journeys to various localities, and judiffious decisions have borne ample testi- 
mony. Of all public works of uiality, both »t the Capital aud throughout the Pro- 
vinces, your Ixjrdsliip has ever been the Pation and Promoter. 

The constant friend of the material improvoment of India, your Lordship has 
not overlooked its intellectual and moral advancement. The cause of public insiruo- 
taon,* first organized by your late revered and honoured relative ^the Honourable 
Mountbtnart Elphinstone, has been ranch extended and considerably improved in 
many Iccaliti® during your adrainislratioD. To all educalionol and philanthropic 
institutions ynur Lordship Las given your countenance and support. Both Teachers 
and Scholars Lave been cheered by your personal presence nt Examinations and Ex- 
hibitions. To our soiontifio and learned Societies you have given important assist- 
ance in the matter of the promotion of public lectures and antiquarian research. 
The valuable Government Selections of Indian Geography and Ethnography, the 
public Economic Mnseura now forming, and which it is expected will soon bear 
the Ulustrioua name of Her Gracious Majesty Queen Tictoria, owe very much to 
your attention and afeietance. 
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We recognize willi approtation yonr Lordship’s frequent recognition of tlo 
great principles of religious tolei-ation and hnnianity, as applicable to the diveraifted 
classes of India, and calculated to diffuse amongst them, as well .vs among their 
brethren from the farWe&t, that good-will and harmony which are essential to 
social advancement and improvement. 

The general tone of your Lordship's administration hns been of a healthy 
cliaraoter ; and dui’ing the continuance of that administration, increased activity and 
efficiency have become apparent in the different departments of the Public Servira. 
In your intercourse with all classes of persons under your govemtnont, your Lord- 
sliip has ever manifested unvarying politeness and urbanity, while avoiding all 
ostentatious profession and display. 

The obligations under whieh the British Empire in the East have been brought 
by your Lordship during the late awful Mutiny and Eehellion, have attracted the 
attention of the world, and been specially acknowledged by Her Majesty and both 
Houses of Parliament. We, who have more nearly witnessed your Lordship’s exer- 
tions in connection with the calamity to which we now refer, can scarcely find 
worvls to express our admiration of the forethought, promptitude, judgment, courage, 
decision, and perseverance which your Lordship evinced in bringing succours 
from afar to this couutry ; in sending relief to the threatened and suffering Pro- 
vinces j in suppressing and punishing incipient mischief in our own neighbourhood y 
in disposing the Military resources of this Presidency ( applied by a Ilavoloclc, an 
Outram, a Eose, and others of immortail memory, ) not only to its own perfect de- 
fence, but to rolling back the tide of War and the regainment of lost Territory in 
other quarters, to the liberation of the besieged at Lucknow, with whose fate 
the sympathies of millions was aroused, and to the re-estahlishment of that Peace, 
for which, recognising a gracious Providence, we cannot bo too thankful.* 

We fSeel that we should be greatly wuuting in our duty to ourselvos wore wo to 
withhold from your Lordship this expression of our sincere regard ; and that wa 
should he equally wanting in our duty to those who may come after us, did wo 
not adopt means to mark, by some suitable Memorial, the great obligations nnder 

*The late Lord Canning, in his Despatch to Her Majesty’s Govonmicnfc dated ITth 
September 1869, wrote respeoiing Lord Blphinstone as follows ; — 

“The support which the cause of the British Gfovernment in India has received, 
during the last two anxious years, from the Bombay Government and its Officers, 
stands upon record, and win, I am confident, meet with its just reward. For myself, 
1 shall never cease to remember with admiration the boldness and readiness with 
which that support was given ; but, whilst I entirely concur in the estimate which 
Lord Blphinstone has formed of the individual service of those who wore under the 
iminodiate orders of his Government, I must observe that to Lord Blphinstone him* 
eelf, foremost of them and above them all, is our debt of gratitude due. ’* 

Ffdealso Hansard’s Parliamentary Debates for February 1868, and April I869.j 




wliicli yon lavo placo'l lliis Community. Vp Lave opened a subseription for 
ereuting, in Bombay, some -works, of publio utility or ornament which shall boar your 
Lordship’s honoured name, and indicate our estimate of your Lorilbhip’s worth to 
future gmeratious,* 

We haVe, in oonoluMon, only to wish your Lordship a pi’osperous voyage and 
journey to tho British shores, and to pray the God of Providenco ever to bless joii, 
and to continue to make you a blessing both to the highly-favoured land of your 
Iwrth, and to this gi-eat and important country in which you have spent so many 
years of your valuable life. 

P. 2f(0, line 10. — Sir George Clerk was compelled by illness to resign his 
' post as Governor of this Presidency. Mr. J omes Nicol Fleming’, the then 
Chaiiman of the Bombay Chamber of Commerce, presented to him on the 
2‘2nd April 1863, an Address on behalf of that Body, which was as follows ; — 

To His Excellency Siu GnoRon RussBtii Clerk, G. C. S. I., K. 0, B. 

Sir, — Tlie Committee of the Chamber of Commerco have desired me, on the 
occasion of your retirement from the Govemoisliip of this Presidency, to express 
to your Excellency how deeply sensible the Chamber is of your high personal worth 
and distinguished publio services. 

While regarding as an irrepaiahlo loss to India your resignation of an office yon 
have filled -with such honor to yourself and advantage to tho people you have govurn- 
e<.l, the Chamber is glad to lie able to congratulate your Excellency on the satisfac- 
tory completion of that great work of financial retrenchment which, on asscuning 
office, you rightly considered to he the first necessity of the State, ami to the 
aacomplishment of which your enei'getic and unsparing laboui's have largely contri- 
buted. 

• The Chamber cordially thanks your Excellency for the personal frankness and 
urbanity of your bearing towards its Members, for the marked cousidoration al-wuys 
shown to its representations by the Government over which yon have presided, and, 
more recently, for the appointment of one of its influential Members (IIon’Lle Mr. W. 
B, •Tristram) to_a seat in the local Legislative Assembly. But the wannest acknow- 
ledgments of the Chamber are due to you for tho strong encouragement and supijort 
you have given to private enterprise, resulting in the favorable development within 
tho last two years of several large undertakings of vast publio utility. 

It is mainly to your Excellency’s exertions that the transfer of North Oanara to 
this Presidency has been effected, which, by opening the port of Sadasewgbar, will, 
it is confidently anticipated, prove fruitful of tho best advantages to the cotton trade 
of India. 

* It was ultimately resolved that the form of the Memorial should be a Ptatne; 
which, at present stands in the Town Hall opposite to that of his Lordship’s uncle, 
—the nonourahle Mountstuart ElpMnstoue. 
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It vrn'i 'K'ltli sincoro roj'i'ot, iliert'foro, tliai ilie CLaml)CT loanit tlmiyom Eteel- 
'^enej’s Iioaltli hod been affoptod hy llie tiu'os and rosponsilnlituN o£ your oxaltedt 
^-vosition ; ImL tliey Lupo your relnrn 1o yonr niitivo land will cninplotply re'iloro you, 
.md thatyou uiny jot 1)0 alilofur jminy JC.UN to !^ve the Uovcriimout of India tlio 
IjonoCt of ycnr large OTpciiouce and piudent coun-ieh. 

P. 287, line 6. — “ Tlte late )Sf/r Jumcfji Jijovblioij Baronet, whose un- 
houiided dian(-y, oxtendinyp to iienrly thirty Jii<‘s of is aot only 

^nsurpnased, hut ^\ilhout a jiarallel in anciwit ov modern tzmes, was bom ott 
ilio 13th July 1783. 

Biuce 1822, when his charitable acts began to be publicly noticed, scarce- 
ly n year pissed in which he did not display thai spirit of libenility which 
made Ms name so liunotis throughout the world, and brought upon him the 
hle&aings and regard of his people and unprecedented honours from Ijis graci- 
ous vSovereign. Ilis sul)!jcription« to various charitaWe objects were always 
handsome and extensive, wMle the extent of his i>i'ivate charity could not 
be guessed. To the poor, the needy and the di.'tn'saed, he always held out a 
helping hand. Nor were his chavlties « nfiued to people of hie own caste or 
race ; he gave liidiscriiniantely without rcfcreuce to caste, colour or creed. 
So widely had the fame of his muniticenee spr<*ad, that in Way 18'i2 he re- 
ceived the honour t.f K-iughlhood from the hands of our gracious and most 
beloved sovereign, (jhieen Victoria. The Patent of Knighthood was, amidst 
great ostentation and public demonstration, ]'resent<*d to Sir Jamsetji, at the 
•Government Ilouse, Pari'l, by Bir George Anderhon, then Governor of 
Bombay, ’’ In presenting h, Sir George addressed him as follows ; — 

Sir iTainRotji Jejeebhoy — Her Most GiMcioua Mnjf'sty tho Queen Laving been 
t,ratw»vPily pleased to confer upon yon tlu' dignity of Kui^Ltof the Puiteil Kingilom, the • 
Pateut La#, been transmitted to me to present to you ; and both Lord Fitzgemld — the 
Piesident of the board of Control, and the Honour.iLlc tlio Court of Directors, in 
transmittinc this lusti'amont to me far this prtri)oap, ha\o oxpres'W.'d their high grati* 
fication at jour having received this distinguished honour. 

The dignity of Knighthood has ever, amongst tho Natives of Europe, been oon- 
•aSdered as most honorable. To attain this distinction has continually bi-en tho .unbL 
iion of the baghest minds and noblest bphits, dthez by deeds of the must daring 
valor, or by the eaaroise of the most emiaent talent. 

Von, by yonr deeds for the good of mankind— by your nets of princely muni- 
ficence to alleviate the pains of HufFering humanity, — ^liave attained this honor, and 
have become onroUed amongst the illustrious of the land. 

This honor, of which you may bo so justly proud, cannot fail at the same time of 
>»dng highly satiafimtoiry to your fehow-oountrymen, who, in this dislingnisbod 
aaark of Ser Majesty’s graoious favor to you, must see how equal is tho consideca- 



tfon HeJ Majesty extends to all classes of Her subjects, and that Tvhere deeds 
of boQor are done, upon all will honor be conferred, however dlireront the race, o- 
disUnt the cotsntiy of Her Realm, 

To w’ho have so long known yon, and have so long and fully appreciated yonr 
truly estiinable character, it is most pleasing that it should have falh n to my hands 
to present you with this Patent of Knighthood. I present it, — congiatulaliiig yoti' 

most sincerely upon the distinction and honor wMch j our worth h.is ^wshieved, 

* 

On the 16th December 1843, Sir Jamsefji received a further mark of 
Iler Majesty’s approbation of his generosity and public sphit in the shape of 
. a Gold Medal set in diamonds. In presenting this to him, Sii‘ George Arthur 
the then Governor of Bombay, addressed him as follows ; — 

Sib JoiiBBTji Jbjbebhot. — I have been flTreoted by the Right Honourable the 
President of the Board of Control, to present to you a Medal from the British Go- 
vernment, “ in whatever manner might appear to me to 1)0 most proper.” Tho 
arrangements I have made for presenting it to you this evening, in the presence of 
the Members of Government, and surrounded by your own particular friends, svill, 
I trust, bo in every way agreeable to you. 

This Modal beats, on its face, the image of the Queen, encircled with diamonds* 
This is most appropriate, as Her Majesty is at the head of the government! 
by which it is presented. The reverse bears this inscription — “ Sir Jumselji 
Jejeebhoy, Knight — ^from theBritiali Government, in honor of his munificence smdhis 
patriotism.” 

I could not. Sir Jamsetji, with perfect satisfaction to myself, perform the 
pleasing task which has devolved upon me wildiout instituting some inquiry ns to 
what were the acts of munificenoo and what the deeds of patriotism to which the in- 
*Boription refers ? I learnt after very careful enquiries that the suais you Lad public- 
ly given, and which were mostly expended in useful works for the general benefit 
of the country, amounted to the amazing sum of upwards of Rs. 9,00,000 or more- 
than £ 90,000 sterling. 'Well indeed, might Her Majesty’s Government designate- 
igiok liherality as acts of “ munificence ” and deeds of “ patriotism.” 

Some men hope to distingmsh themselvos Iqr their courage and conduct in tbe- 
field, and seek military gloiy ; others to obtain honoumble distinction by their oxer- 
liona in the Senate and in tho Oabiael ; — ^yoa, Sir, have sought to distinguish youi^ 
self by your philanthropy, your munificence, and your pati-iotism j and you have.. 
Sir, your reward. This beautiful medal, thus pablicly presented to you by Hor 
Majesty’s oommand, the esteem and approbation of which this medal is a token, — 
these. Sir, are your rewards, tho rowtuds of your “ tami^cence ” and of your 

pairioUsm.’* 

I could have wished, however, that to those two wortU, Her Majesty’s Govoia- 
Kent had added that of *‘denevol(!acc, ” 



lu enquiring wLat lyore the in'ifanoes of PuhUr munlficcncf by which you had 
clifatingnialieil yomself, it w.ia hupohsible for lue to avoul gnining an insight into your 
acts of Private cluirity ; anil according to the host information I ha\o been ablo 
to procure, through enquirios mmlc ulth oveiT disivc to a-void hurting your feelings, 

1 ha^e learnt that jour private eliiiiitios, though so Wstowed that inauy of them are 
unknown oven to the mcinhcrB of jour ouii faiuilj', h.i\e Iwcu iieaily as unhouuded. 

For these acts of lK5ucvolcnce> Sir, jou may look for another and a atill higher re- 
ward at the close of your well Rpont life ; when jon shall lay j'our head on your dj- 
ing pillow, tho remembrance that you have bo used the ‘wealth with which Ptovi- 
denco liaa blessed yon, will be your greatest and best comfort and tho thoughts of 
your numerous deeds of boneTolence and charity uill nt that moment be jour highest, 
consolation. 

I now present you with the Medal, in the earnest hope that your valmible life 
may long bo preserved to wear it. 

“ Sir Jamsetji’s grateful countrymen were net, however, behind hand in 
recognizing and ptihlicly testifying their resp(*ct for the good qualities 
which dirttinguished this great man. In the month of •Tuiio 1850, a public 
meeting organised by the native population of Bombay, and cordially sup- 
portod by the Europeans of the dty, was held in the Town Hall of Bombay 
under the presidency of the Governor, Uie Eight Hon’hle Lord Elphinstone. 
The objects of the demonstration was to vote a Rtatne to the venerable Sir 
Jamaetji, to be set up in the Town Hall, where tho effigy of the first Native 
of India wtis placed by tho side of those of Elphinstone, Malcolm, and 
Forlws. ” 

Lord Elphinstone’a speech on this memorable occasion was ns follows > 

Gotilumeh, — ^Whon I was asked to preside over this mooting, 1 folt no ordinary 
satisfaction in accepting tlie invitation, llio occiisiun was uiinsjial, I believe I may 
say, in India, unpreco<leuted. Every one 'must approve of tho object so far, thatevorjr 
one must wish to do honour to Sir Jamsetji Jejeobhoy. Those who take an interest 
in tho improvoment and progress of the natives of tliis country, must, 1 think, vie'W 
our proceedings today with iwouliar pleasure. It is a good sign when a community 
comes forward of its ovra accord to do homage to real worth ; in honouring Sir Jamsetji 
Jejeobhoy, the oommuiaty honours itself. The mero fact of this meeting 
renders it superfiuons that I should oxpaiiato upon Sir JiuuHetji Jejeobhoy's claims 
to our respooi and love. But I would point out tliat these do not rest solely upon 
tho vast stuns whioh he has ooutributad to objects of public charity and convenience. 
The extent, indaed, of those oontrihations is alwont incredUde ; to enumerate 
the varioua benefits which ha has oonfoixed not only upon this town, but upon 
the Tremdotxey at large, wottld be to trespass unduly upon your iiino. I may, hww* 
evor, bo permitted to observe that his publio benefactions tdouo amount to a quarter 
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of a miDion stealing— or exactly the anm ■which it ■will take to constmct tho great 
Works wliicli ■will supply this island ■with water. In what ago, and in what country, 
con we find another example of such princely munificence ? Three of the laj^ost cities 
in Great Erilain, Glasgow, Lirerpool, and Manchester — whose united population, 
^ however, fa not double that of Bombay — ^hnve lately incurred, or are at this moment 
incurrng an expense of upwards of ■two millions sterling upon water works. I ■will 
suppose that the united wealth of those three cities exceeds that of Bombay in the 
proportion that the cost of their water works bears to oms. I must admit that 
this is no criterion at all, and that it is very probable that I have much underrated 
their su\)eriority of wealth — but which of these cities, I ask, con boast of a citizen 
who has devoted Rupees 26,00,000 to purposes of public charity and benevolence ? 

But I have just said it is not the amount only of Sir Jamsetji Jejoebhoy’s 
charities that commands my admiration. Trae liberality is shown in the manner 
of distribution no less than in the amount. I will not go back to the dark ages, and 
cite the times when Christian morrasterles and Bnddhist ■wickams were endowed hymen 
■who sought to g.un the favour of Heaven by renouncing their possessions and perform- 
ing what they considered an act of charity, and which was certainly one of abnega- 
tion. I may, however, refer to those who founded onr great collegiate institutions, 
and to the monarcha who built the Hotel des luvalides at Paris, and Greenwich, 
and Chelsea Hospitals near London * The foi-mer afihrded education only to those 
who participated in the founder’s &ith. The latter ware for the wom-out soldiers 
and sailors of the kings who established them. For be it from me to undervalue those 
noble foundations, but I cannot help remarking that Sir Jamsetji’s benefimtions, 
with the sole exception I believe of the Farsi Benevolent Institution, ore made 
, to the entire conun^onity, not for Parsees only, but for Hindus, Jews, Christians, 
and Mabomodans. 

* The foUo^wing report from a Newspaper of the day gives partionlars of the laying 
of the foundation stone of the Jajcbbuji Jejbbbhot Hospital : they are well worthy 
of preservation : — 

cnimMoirT op LAXnra the eotjxdatioii OToma op thb 

, “ JAHBETJI JCJBUBHOT HOSPITAI*. ” 

On the 8rd Jonnaiy 1848, the north-east corner-stone of the “Jamsetji Jejeebhoy 
Hospital ^ ■was laid with great pomp and Masonic formality, at Byonlla, by the 
R. W. The Provincial Giund Master of Western India, Dr. James Bnrnra, K. H., 
assisted by the Hon. Sir G. W. Anderson, Member of Council ; P. W. LeGeyt, Esq., 
Chief Magistrate ; L. R. Reid, and J. P. Willoughby, Esquires, Secretaries tt) Go- 
vernment ; Lient-Colonel Ndl Campbell, and W. Crawford, Esq, Major-General 
Valiaat, K, H., and the various other dignitaries of the Masonic Craft at Bombay,— - 
in tho presence of Sir Jamsetji Jejeebhoy ; the Honourable Sir George Arthur, Bart, 
■the Governor, Sir Thomas M ‘Mahon, all the ijriucipal members of our Society, and 
an immense ot^omblage of every clow and denomination, 

C8 
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It is this catholic cluiracter of Sir Jamfaetji’s licncvolenco— his symijathy for the 
poor and suffering of all castes, and needs, that has won ior him the universal respect 
and (*810001 of all olmbscs of lh(} community, and it is to this feeling that we own the 
gathering which the Slieiiff’h requisition lias collected to-day in this Hall. The 
mannoi in which Sir Jain&otji Jtjtnhhoy acquired his gieat ■aeuHh naa hardly less 
honourable to hiinsoK and hunoficiol to the conmmuiiy than the mode in which he 
disponfcos it. By htiiot integrity, hy industry and punctuality in all his commercial 
transactions, ho has contributed to raise the character of tho Bombay merchant 
in tho most distant maikcts. His whole lifo is a practical illustiation of the truth 
of the homely proverb that “ honobty is the be<.t policy,” and in this resijsct and in 
others he will leave liehiud him an ox.unplo which I trust ■will long continue to he 
held up for imitation among us. But I have said enough, though certainly very 
far less thanl might have buid, upon Sir Jainsetji Jcjochhoy’s claims upon our 
admiration and gratitude. 

I must not sit down without offering a few remarks upon the mode in which 
it is proposed that wo should testify these sonlimentb. I ht-ar that bomo object to 
a statue; it would ho more consistent, they say, with the character of tho man 
whom we seek to honour to make our liihute assume tlio bhnpe of a work of charily 
than a work of art. I am unable to concur in this vlcw% In the first place, I would remark 
that Sir Jamsetji has anticipated ub in every work of charity ■with which we might 
seek to connect his name, ^ 7 e have already Ho..ijitalB, Bhumimsallab, Educational In- 
stitutions, Tanks, Causeways, and I know not how muuy other things, intended for 

The rrovinoial Grand Lodge was oirened at tho rosideucc of N. Spencer, Bsq,. 
near the Buddar Adawlut, at 4 F, M., and the brethren being formed in procesbion, 
moved to the bite of the foundation stone in the following order:-— 

Two Tylers with drawn Swords ; ’ 

Brethren not attached to Lodges, two and two : 

Tho Lodge FcrBCvermce, of Bomlray, two and two : 

As Wardens, Brs. A. Larkwortby, and H, Creed. 

V. W. Br. H. J. Bow, Master. 

The Provincial Grand Stewards’ Lodge, two and two. 

Wardens Brs. W. K. Fogeity, and J. McLeod. 

T. W. Br. J. Harribon, Staster with Wand ; 

Tho Arohitoct of tho Building. 

Br. W. Gteodfollow, with the i>lttn : 

Provincial Grand Guard, W. Br. T. Gardiner, with Sword J 
Ptov. Grand Pursuivant, Y. W. Br, J. C. Ihhs, with Wand ; 

Prov. Grand Marshals, T, W, Brs. J. S. TTirwin, and Arnold Wilson, bearing Batons : 

ProT. Grand JDdrootor of Ceremonies, Y. W. Br. J, S. Lawless, with Ootnucopia/ 
Prov, Grand Superintendent of works, Y, W, Br. R, Frith, with Mallet ; 

Past Prov. Grand Junior Deacon, Y. W. Br, 0 . A. West, wdth Cup of Oil ; 
Past ProT. Grand Senior Deacon; V. W. Br, W. PiunoU, with Cup of Wine i 
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tlie relief and in&tmetion and convenience of the people called after Lim. Besides I 
think wo may well wish to perpetuate among the woithies who have a place in tlda 
Hall, or our public atreets, the likonesn of a man who hae conferred such great bene- 
fits upon the community, and who will leave hohind him so bright an example of all 
the qualities which dignify the acquisition of wealth and render its possession a 
blessing. 

Host civilized nations, both in ancient and modem times, have adopted this 
illode of honouring distinguished public virtues and services. At Athens, we read 
that the porticos were crowded with statues, and at Kome the number in the forum 
became so great that the censor, P. Cornelius Scipio and M. Papilius, removed all 
, those which had not been erected with the sanction of the senate and the people. 
It is not likely that sueh an aoonmulation will take place anywhere in modem 
times — ^least of all is it likely in India ; but if it were possible, I would venture 
to predict that no future censor would be found to direct the removal of the statue 
of Sir Jhmsetji Jejeebhoy from the spot vdiere it is to placed, and that it will 
remain to distant generations a monument of the civic virtues of the man, and of 
the gratitude of the community. 

ProT.. Grand Treasurer, V. W. Br. W. W. Cargill, with the Bottle of Coins ; 

Present and Past Prov. Grand Begislrars, 

V. W. Bros. E. M'Kim and W. Howard, with the Inscribed Plate : 

Present and Past Prov. Grand Secretaries, 

V, W. Brs. W. Blowera and Spencer Compton, with the Book of Constitutions ; 

Past Provincial Grand Oflicers, V. W. Brs, J. Glen, and 0. B. Skinner : 

K. W. Prs. T. Valiant, k, h. J. Skinner, and J, Griffith, Past Grand Wardens. 

• B. W. Brs. J. P. Willoughby, and W. Crawford, Junior Prov. Grand Wardens. 

E. W. Br. Neil Campbell, with the Plumb : 

• Senior Prov. Grand Warden, E. W. Br. L. R. Eeid, with the Level : 

Volume of the Sacred Law, carried by the V. W. Br. M. Willoughby : 

Prov. Grand Chaplain, V. W. Br. Geo. Buist L L. D. 

Deputy Prov. Grand Master, E. W. Br. P. W. LeGeyt, with the Square : 

Prov. Grand Standard-Bearers, V. W. Brs. G. Rowley, and E. Danvers, 
with Ihe Banner of the P. Q. M. 

Officiating P. Provincial Grand Master, 

E. W, Br. The Hon. Sir G. W. Andexson, with the Silver Trowel ; 

Prov, Grand Sword Bearers, V. W. Brs. J, Bojd, and P. L. Arthur : 

THE PKOVINOIAIi QSAiro JUSTBll, 

E. W. Br. J. Bumes, k. h. : 

The Pro Grand Deacons in a line seven feet apart, 

V, W. Br. J. Ohalmeis, and H. B. Herrick. 

Prov. Grand Pursuivant, V. W. Br. A. W, Elliott, with Wand : 

Paat Master of the Prov. Grand Stewards, V. W. Br. E. A. Parqubarson • 



In an equally eloquent speecli, Rr ITenry Lacon Anderson thus testi- 
fied to the good quiditM'S of Rir Jamseiji : — 

QraeriiEMENj*— I feel llial homo apology ib duo fiom ino foi* presontitic; myscll to the 
meeting at so early a iioriod of our pmcouling'i. 1 may bo iicnnitled tbuM briefly to ex- 
plain that, iu undertaking to move this rcsoluliou, I have yielded to the opinion ox- 
prciSed tome, by bcvei.il Native enitlLindi, that my noai i elationship to one of his old- 
est fiionds would render my ]ieifoimanco of this duty neeeplaldi* to Sir Jauihctji Jejeo- 
bhoy. It has hoon also indirectly intimated to me that a himll.ir fooling was ontortaiifv’d 
by Sir Jamselji’s sons. Under thehc circuiiistiineea, and having very much at heart the 
object for wliieh this nieoting v.is oonvemsi, I have tolt that 1 miglit not to shrink 
from tho Avoik wliioli has been thus iisHigiictl to mo. In tliih Hall we have ficqucntly 
met to ipiidor our tribute of adiniintion to tho heroes and HiatuHinon who have 
ill uslitiUnl tho policy and tho anus of our coimuou country'. This day we acquit 
onrsulvos of a dnty dear to us all, of esjutssing our gi.ititudo to one who, liaving 
acquired vast wealth by a long earcov of Lonouiablo industry, Im distrilmted that 
wealth with uupav.illelod l)enovolenee. The days ai'o ]Mist w hou good dcwls done in 
India remain unknown ; this country is d.iily occupying a larger space iu tho miinla 


Two Prov. tlrand Stew’ards, with liyaiiils, Brs. Eohfoial and J. W. Eenny, 

Prov. ttrand Guard, W. Br. (t. B. OoUttt, with Sword. 

On tho Proccsfiion reaching tho ground it halted and faced inwards, forming a 
broad lino through which the Prov. Uinnd Mastur, and the Prov. and Depnty Prov, 
(traud Mosters, i)a«t>ed to the bhvst of tho Puiindation stone — Bro. lleid, and J. 
'\Villoughby, t.rking their position on tho West, and Bis. N, Uampbell and W. Craw- 
fortl on tho south, and Sir J.unsetji .Tejoebhoy and his sou Oinsotji Jamsutji, Rw]., 
on tho uovtli of the btone, — Miuie atos then played, and the Aiehiteet of the hnSd- 
ing pvo.su ted tho plan to the rro\. t trend Master. The Kegistiar and Trenaiiror nl* 
BO presented tho Insonbed PI itu and the Ooins, 

Tho Plato, Plan, and (Joliiv, were then hubmitted to the Hon. tho Governor and 
Sir Jauibetji Jejoebhoy, and tho Prov. Grand Maslei having exprc’-ed hib gnitifiea- 
tiou at Bis Excellouey’b pivicnce, tlie Inscript iou on tho Plate was read aloud by 
tho Deputy Piov, tlraml AUuiler, [ r/(/caul(‘ page HIT, note. ] 

Tho Pi’ovineitti Grand ATiistoi, the Pi-ov. and Dopy Pioa, Giaml Mnsterfl, and the 
Grand Waidens, then dtseeuded into the ireueh, and tho atone having been 
ralsid by the united aid of the Brethren, the J)epy. Prov. Grand Master deposited 
the Coinaaud tho Iiiherihod Phito in their veapcctivo ]daeu.s, and ftprcjtd the cement 
witn a trowel. After which the atono whh lowcied into ith dohtined bed, condnotod 
by tho Dcjiuty Provincial Grand Muster and the Architect— wlomn music playing. 

The Prov, Grand Master Ihon addicssed. the Ihov. Giuud Officer, » ; — Bight 
TtVowhlpful Brelliren, wo shall now .xpply tho various implements of our royal craft, 
Itorno by you to this btone, th.T.t it mi>y be laid in its l«'d according to the mice of 
Arolutectux'c, and iu confounity with our imeient idles and us.igeb. E. W, B. 
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ot tliODghtfnl mon, and there is not a region on the civilieed glohe, from China to the 
far Republic of the West, 'wliioh has not heard of the benevolent Knight of India. This 
Island owes much to the public spirit of oar Native fellow-citizens, it has enabled 
Bombay to maintain no unequal contest in the honourable emulation which progress 
must ever call forth between the three presidencies. I believe that gentlemen who 
have devoted thoir best energies to the interests of Calcutta and Madras have said, 

* What could we not do if our natives were like the natives of Bombay.’ 

Pre-eminent among those who have thus contributed to the prosperity of tliia 
?h;esidency, is Sir Jamsetji Jejeahhoy. I fear that I should exhaust the patience of 
the meeting if I were to recount aU the great public works which have been con- 
structed by his munificenoo. I shall therefore only rapidly glance at some of 
• the most prominent; but it ought not to be forgotten that, in addition to the great 
works which will endear his name to remote generations, his private — bis almost 
secret — charities have divided the weekly bread to thousands of his fellow-creatures. 
The oharacten'stio of his munificence has been enlightened nsefulnesa. 

nis wealth has been achieved by sagacity, iudnatry, and the purest good faith ; 
it has not been lavished with mere ostentations and ill-considerod profusion. In the 
long list of his public benefactions, there is not one which doos not exhibit a wise 

Junior Q-. ‘Wardon — “ What is the emblem of your office f’ — ^to which the reply 
was, “ The Plumb, E. W. Sir, which I now present for your use.” The Level and 
Square having in like manner been presented by R. W. Brs, Reid and LeQeyt, — 
the stone was proved by those implements by the P. G- Master, who pronouneed it 
*0 be “ WiDWi FOBMin, trub, xnn inusTr.*’ TJie Mallet was then Jianded by 
Brother Goodfellow to the P. G. Master, who delivered it to the R W. Br. Anderson, 
who struck the stone with it thrice, and the Prov. O. Master having then also struck 
?ha stone three times, repealed the prayer— “ May the Groat Ai-chitect of the 
Universe grant a blessing on this Stone, which we have now laid, and enable us by 
’ his Providence to finish this, and every other virtuous underlaking. Amon, so mote 
it he.” Tbo grand officers and brethren gave the usual response and masonic 
honors. Tho Prov. Grand Master then, delivered the imi)lementy to the Architect, 
and addressed him as follows .— Br. William. Goodfellow, the skill and fidelity dis- 
^jlayed by you at Hie oommenoemout of this undertaking have secured the entire ap- 
probation of your brethren ; and they sincerely pray that the Jamsetji Jejecblioy 
Hospital may he a lasting monument of your wisdom and Uste, and of the noble 
spirit and splendid liberality of its founder. The Cornucopia and cui»s of Wine and 
Oil, were then presented by the respective bearers, through the P. G. Wardens and 
B. P. G. Master, to the Q. Master who, having poured them on the stone, said *. — 
“May the all-boanteous Author of Nature bless the inhabitants of this place with all the 
neoessaries, conveniences, and comforts of life ; nssKt in the erection and completion 
of this building 5 protect the workmen against every accident, and long preserve 
this structure from decay. Amen ! so mote it ho,” The Brethren again gave the 
usual response, and the masonic honours. 
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<Hacrlmtnation, anfl amply deRcrrc tlio liilo of a coml wort. Some li.-vvo naiaraHy 
lieon devoipd to tlie reliof ami tlie iiuprovomont of tho nicmWrs of tliat amnpnl, 
faith in Tvhieli ho wab himself horn and nurluri'd, hut Lho ctrentor portion liave sole- 
ly coutomplntod the common pood of nil. If a fitraiipci- hmdini^ on those shores were 
to inc|niro what were llio works hy which the Parsi Knit'ht, of whom, ho hod hoard 
BO much, had aciiuired his renown, we should hut have to toll him ‘to look around.’ 
He would see Hospitals whifdi, hesidea the tender offices they have extended to the 
afflicted, have, in conjunction with the flriint Collepc*, conferred on India the 
inestimable 1)enofit of a skilled hotly of native medical praebi tit men.. Ho would see tanks, 
hy which, to adopt tho expression of Edmund liurkc, the industry of man carofnliy 
husbands tho precious ^ift of God. Hi w’onld f-cc, and not only here, luit also at 
Howsaree in tho North, and Khaudalla in tho South. Hhurumsallas — tho homes of 
charity, in which tho houseless and tho wandering find refugo and relief. ITo would 
seo the nohlo causeway wliich unites the IshindH of Homliay and Halscttc. Ho would 
ace the a'ater-works of Poona, the bridges at EarLa PurLa and Bartha. Ho would see 
roads, wolla, aquoduota and rcservoiis. 


Dr. Burnos then oddrossed Sir Jamsolji in tho following lorms, — 

Sia Jamsbtji Jbjbbdiiot, — Many and momor-ahle luavo heen the occ.mioiui on which 
tho deeds of chariti bio and phiUuthropic men ha\c boon conscci-vtcd by tho ancient 
rites anil ceremonies of our Moaoulc craft, hut never hnvo tlicvp ceremonies been 
employed to aid a purjKiso more congenial to the fi.elings of the upright Mason, or the 
Ime-hoaxtetl lover of his species, than the present. The splimdid hlruclurc wliiob you 
here propose to (Icdioato to the relief of your fcllow'-cr oat arcs, as well as Iho nmny 
other transcondant acta of honovolencc lliat have cliaracterired your career, are, 
like o\ir Masimic Institution itself, khuli'od and gootlly fiuits of Hie most generous 
emotion that can swell tho bosom of man towaiils nmn,— tho desiio to succour bis 
brother in diblros.s, and to give free scope to that ever-hallowod charity, — 

“ Which drnppoth ns tho gentle mlu from llc.avon, 

And hlesseth Him that gives, and Him that takes.” 

It is wdih conlial sympathy, Iborefore, ns well as with sincere pride and grati- 
Bcation, that the Masonic fniternity of Bombay h.ive rosponded to your summons, 
and home their emblems to this bi>ot to-day. And when tho mcord of these pro- 
ceedings shall be read within the houaea of our Onlcr, disiicrsed throughout the 
civilised world, our brethren also, of every tongue and nation, will rejoice tliat we 
have been aiding you in this good work ; and will jmrtioipato with ns in exaltation, 
that by far tho foremost man for deeds of true wisdom in tliis portion of the globe, 
has also, in giving effect to munificent desips of lovo mid charity, boon the first 
of his tribe and coiintry to solicit the countenance of our hrothorhood. 

It has been, usual to expilain these ceremonies ; and in this tho first instance of 
tiheir being practised at Bombay, it is ossoutial that I should at louBt guard against 
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But these -woi'ks, great as they are, are very Air from representing all the good 
deeds of Sir Jamsetji Jejeebhoy, He has founded and endowed an Institution of the 
education and maintenance of the children of poor Pnisis at an expense of nearly 
50,000£k Many of those whom I now address must have been present, os I was, 
when he gave in one gift to the sacred cause of Education the sum of 80,000jC and 
they will not easily forgot the sensation created by that announcement mode with so 
much calmness and simplicity. But besides founding the schools which hear his 
name, and besides contributing most liberally to varions other Educational Institu- 
tions, he has proposed to give a new impetus to the native mind, to develop, if 
possible, another vein of talent hy the formation of a School of Design. To thip 
groat purpose he has devoted a sum of 10,000^2. But it would be to gild refined 
gold to dwell on the abundant evidences of pnblie spirit of this excellent citizen. 

It will bo sufiioient for me to repeat what has been said by the noble Lord in the 
chair, that he has expended, for the solid and enduring benefit of Bombay, no less 
a sum than a quarter of a million sterling. But in addressing a meeting at which 
many of my own oountiymen are present, I must not fail to allude to the facta that, 
when the bones of thousands of heroic men — Kuropeans and Sepoys— were whitening 
in the snows of Cahool, when famine decimated the Highlands of Scotland, when a 


their being miainterpreted. There is one portion of them which will awaken a 
sympathy in the bosom of every reflecting individual even of this vast assemblage, — 
composed, though it be, of men of all varieties of sects, customs, and habits of 
thought, — since no condition of society exists, in which, at the season of doubt and 
anxiety, but especially at the commencement of a momentous undertaking, — the 
plan of which he may conceive, but the execution of Which depends on a far mightier 
being thanhe, — ^man will not feel his absolute dependence on the Omnipotent Creator, 
^d, by a natural instinct, turn to his throne for support. But the impulse which 
prompts this appeal acquires intensity, when the frail and transitory being contem- 
plates the erection of an enduring and stupendous structure which may rear its 
stately head for centuries after he is mouldering in the dust, — and hence, from the 
remotest ages and in almost all countries, the foundation stone of important edifices 
hap been deposited with an impressive solemnity, indicative of the founder's humble 
trust, and fervent prayer, that the Cheat Architect of the Universe m^ prosper 
his work, and ever shower down his bounty and blessings upon it. As visible tyi)eB 
of th(»e blessings, it has also boon usual, in accordance with a practiee which 
needs no elucidation amongrt a people long accustomed to shadow forth solomn truths 
by symbols and allegory, — ^to pour forth, with a spirit of hope and thankfulness, 
the abundant fruits of the earth on the first comer stpne, — in the com of nonrish- 
ment, the wine of refreshment, and the oil of joy. Such then, is the simple origm 
of one portion of these ceremonies, whioh so far will be recognised as analogous to 
those performed by one of our most distinguished Paisi families iu laying the 
foundation keels of some of those superb vessels which of late years have brought 
Oreat Brltoia and India into doew and dearer connexion. 




myslerioiw difepon'fatiou of ProviMoncu tli'innved our ]>oor riislimon ot tlieir daily 
food, when the widows nud the orphans of (ho lirave men who dioil for Ihe right at 
Alma and Inkermimii, Htrobehed forth thuii hands for nid, none evinced a more 
gencrou? symimthy, none &hosved motiMilafiily in giving hvi’fid lo the hungry, and 
hinditJg up iho wounds of tho hi’oken-heaited, thim he A\honi this day avj hononr 
ourselves in honouring. If, Gontlomon, such doeds as the -ego without recognition 
in his own generation, the shaino will ho oni'i. Tho hloodless tiiuniphs of com- 
imroo have hex'n illustrated hy the ennohled names of Asldnirt«iii nitfl Overstone. Ip 
the glorious temple which ailonis the capital of tho Ihiti .h Empire, in which lie the 
hones of tho iron victor of a hundred tiolds, and the laulil.ileil fonu of him, — 

‘ Tho saviour of the .silver coasted isle, 

Tho shaker ot tho Daltic ami tho Nile 

— in that temple near tho mnrhlo which gives to posterity the form of ftsinuel 
Johnson, stands the statue of tho illnstiions plnlautluDpivt, ,folin IFow.ird. Nor 
could loarning and v'alour demand a worthier ussooi.vto. Let us then, in tho same 


Tho other part of tho ceremony I have more difliculty in explaining, not that 
it is less clear to myself, but that there are certain landmarks which I must not 
transgress, and within tho sLiict limits of whicli, explanation nvay ho emlurmssiug. 
But I do not despair to render it also intelligihio, and jonr cluu.ictor and coudnet, 
my worthy friend, afibrd me scope for doing so. You havo seen mo then, apply cer- 
tain implements of operative orohitooture to this stone, in accordance with tho an- 
cient and immemorial usage of our Order at tho fomuiatiou of all stately and suirerh 
edifices. — ^Bnt yon are loo enlightened a man to sui)poso tluit the csw’iiee of Prro 
Masonry lies in a mere formality like thlh, or tU.it thohC altout me and myself have 
linked ourselves together in an indissoluble tic, only (o practice cci'cmonial or ^ 
display. No I as the com, tho wine, and the oil, were syiubok of Goil’s bounty and 
providence, calling forth reverence and gratitude to tbe Oroator, so also, even this 
stone, and those implements, arc emblems, conveying to the uuligUtencvl Mason pure 
and preciona iffeoopts of this duty to his neighbour. They are, in truth, tokens, of 
a groat and practical Byslein of universal good-will and Imovoloncc, — which, esta- 
blishing moral worth as the standard, welcomes to its bosom Uio j/0(m 7 of every 
colour, clime, or creed, that acknowledges Qod,— which binds you, whoso name and 
deeds fill men’s months, as those of the “ benevolent Parsi of Bomlmy,” and {<mgo 
intoTvallOy myself, the child of Northern Europe, und all who aw willing to work 
with ns to “ mitigate the sum of human woe,” into one vast chain of fraternity 
and love, — ^whioh enforces the most devont revotenoo to tho Supreme Arohitcot, 
ami the strictest conacientions duty to our earthly rulers ; but at the same time, 
peremptorily cxolndes all discuMions on points of faith, stale politics or other (juos- 
lions likely to oxoHo the angry passions of man against man,— and which, in short, 
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tipirit, giv6 a gireat example bo oil India ; let q% ahow how a good man can he Kp* 
preoiated ; and in this Island, in which due reverence has been rendered to the 
genius o£ Wellesley and Blphinstone, to the virtues of Oomwidlis and the 
gallant spirit of Malcolm, lot ua enable the humblest of his countrymen, in 
ilistant times, to gaze on the lineaments of their great benefiustor. Such tributes 
are usually reserved for the illustrious dead. But in so mixed a population as that 
of Bombay, it is very meet that our venerable friend should know that all creeds and 
<3§ces, Parsees, Hindus, Mussulmans, Jews, and Christians, have accorded to him their 
gratitude. That he should he assured by the concurrent voices of all, ho has not 
laboured in vain, that he should see hi« good deeds, in tho language of our great poet — 

• ‘ Formed in the applause 

Where they are intended, and whioh like an arch reverberates 
The voice again, or like a gate of steel, 

Fronting the sun, receives and renders back 
His figure and his heat.’ 


is founded on the glorious principle, that 

“ Qod hath made mankind one mighty brotherhood, 

Himself tho Master, and the world their Lodge,*’ 

many of those eminent individuals whose names are dearest 'to India, have been 
professors and promoters of this vest system. In the dlight Worshipful Brother 
by my side, ( Sir George Anderson ) you will recognise one, from whom even you 
have obtained encouragement ; and who has, with zeal and fervency, devoted his 
'' gifts as a man, and his power os a Governor, to the dissemination of charity and 
enlightenment amongst your countrymen. The late Marquis of Hastings, certainly 
inferior to none of the illustrious meu that Europe has lent to Asia, was a stately 
" pillar of our ot»£fc ; aud there is a valued and elevated brother present, who could 
testify how deeply its principles influenped tbs conduct of that dist’ingoished 
soldier and Btotesmao. Tbs present mler of India shewed bis respect lor it, by 
•demanding, so late as I83B, that a legisiative enaotmsnt sbqald be so expressed 
as not to reflect upon its members. We have lately seen the government of a sister 
presidency, transferred from one noble brother to another, and if we cannot includs 
amongst us the distinguished officer who presides at Bombay, we have the satisfaitioa 
of seeing his son amongst our ofilce- bearers. 

Through the mercy of Providence, from the earliest period, the system I have 
described has been in operation, assuaging the horrors of strife, and enoovunging 
the spread of eivilimtion ; and while your remote fore-fathers were bowing with 
adoration to the glorious Orb of day, the visible source of light, heat, and productive- 
ness, — our anoiojit brethren, if they were not identical with them, were also, 
by the symbols of the sun, the moon, and the staivy firmament, inculcating thf 
70 






He is now full of yeais. Tho evening of lih Jays is brillunt with the luslf* 
whioli antiupales the piakesi of ])Osterity. Long may he Inihhand out life’s taper 
at the close, happy in hih lunsL csliniablc family —happy in tho applause and affee- 
tion of hit fellow-citizous — happiest in the memory of his honourable and use- 
1 ul liio. T 

Her Majeaty the Queen in 1858 further honoured iSii’ Jamsetji by con- 
feiTing a Baronetcy upon him. 

On the 14th April 1859, this venerable man died at the advanced age 
of seventy .six years, amidst universal regrets. The most useful provision 
made by him was the investment of Government Promifesory Notes produc- 
ing an annual income of one Lac, and the settling of a MansionHouse ' 
and hereditaments called Mazagon Castle, for the t'xdunve support of the 
title and dignity of a Baronet. This was subsequently legalized by Act 
of 1800. 

P. 305, line 6. — Mr. Com.yi Jehanglmr Beudymoneg Esq . — ^Iler Gradous 
Majesty the Queen was pleased to confer on this distinguished individual the 
Companionship of the Most Exalted Ortler of the Star of India for his nu- 
merous acts of benevolence, both in this country and in England. 

mighty truths of God’s power, oiunipreseaco, and divinity, snd of nun’s reoponsi- 
bility, hope, and final destiny, — ^thereby evincing their sympathy and oonneotion 
with those 

“ Who mom and eve, 

Had their Oroatoi's dwelling-place ^ 

Among the lights of Heaven. 

I have said that your life and charaoter afford scope for illustrating our system ; and ' 
I now tnm to my Masonic Brethren, and present yon to them, as a brother who has 
practically attained tho summit of tho Masonic structure, which is CaAom'. Never 
forgetting that you commenced, and must end, ii]»on Iho level, — following tlie 
plumb-line of rectitude, — acting on the i^quare with yoiu? fellow-mon, — rironm- 
Bcribing your own wonts within compass, but extending your benevolence to a circle, 
which, if it depended ui>on you, would evidently embrace all mankind— wo need 
not wonder that you have attained the highest elevation of moral worth,— that the 
love of your family, the respect of your fellow-citizeus, tho appUuso of men, and 
rewards from your Sovereign, have flowed in upon you, and that, above all you enjoy 
the serenity of mind arising from the inexpresslblo delight of having soccourod the 
distressed, 

“Which nothing earthly gives, or can destroy.” 

And although, my friend, it has not fellen to us, who ai*e, after all, but ^‘natnre’n 
jotttney.men,” to initaate you into our mysterie<t, we cannot doubt, after the splendid 
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P. 318, line 13. — The Committee, appointed to make the neceasory 
arrangements for a site for Elphinstone College, was composed of Doctors 
Hobert Haines, and TVancies Broughton, Major Thomas Waddington, Pro- 
fessors /ohn Powdl Hughlings, and E. G. Oxenhom. 

P. 334 . — The Sassoon Mcchanxc^ Institution . — ^The Inauguration 061 * 0 - 
mony of opening the Sassoon Mechanics' Institute, and the rmveiling of the 
•Statue of its founder, David Sassoon, was performed on the 24th March 
1870, by Hifl Excellency the Eight Hon'ble Sir W. E. S. Y. FitzGerald, 
G. 0. S. I., Gnvemor of Bombay. {Vide Times of Indi.i, 26th March 1870.] 

P. 340. — General Lord Napier of Mngdala, G. C. B., G. O. S. I., is now 
appointed Commander-in-Chief of the Forces in India, in succession to Gen- 
eral Sir William Eose Mansfield, G. C. B., G. C. S. I , retired. 


deeds of love wMoli you have aebieved, that you are a ^ise master-builder, — a living 
stone, squared, polished, fashioned, and proved, by the hand of the Great Master 
himself, — ^that your patent is from Grand Chancery above, — and that you need 
neither sign nor token, warrant nor diplonm, pass-word nor grip, to ensure you a 
welcome to the heart of every honest mason. 

May you, Sir Jamsetji, like the foundation we have laid, long he stable and 
secure, — may you, for years, he spared as the corner stone of charity, the prop and 
support of the widow and fatherless, — may your good deeds form a constant source 
of enjoyment to yourself while yon remain amongst men ; and when the time does 
come that overt^es us all, and the solemn Tyler Death must raise the curtain of a 
few existence, — ^may it he to usher you in, as an accepted and exalted companion, 
to the Supreme Chapter on high, there to take your place under the aU-seeing eye of 
• Huf, who seeth not as man seeth, but who will undoubtedly pay the workman his 
wages according to his work. 

Sir Jausstji Jejbxbhot replied as follows Bight Worshipful Six, — 1 feel beyond 
measure gratified that you and your Masonic Brethren have attended on this occasion 
t<f do so much honour to the Foundation of the H«>pital which it is here proposed 
to erect. I was most desirous to obtain the countenance of your fraternity, because, 
to say nothing of the regard and esteem I entertain for yourself, and many of my 
valued friends whom I see supporting you, I have heard of its great antiquity, its 
universal benevolence, its toleration : and 1 know also that its objects are those of 
pure charily to all mankind. 1 have no language to express myself in retora for the 
ohservatioM you have made of myself, hut I trust I shall ever retain the good will 
and &v(mtahle opinion of my friends. 1 have also cordially to thank Sir George 
Arthur, Sir Thoms McMahon, and the many Ladies and Gentlemen whom I see here^ 
for their attendance, whioh, I cannot hut feel, evinces on their part a deep interest 
in this new Institution, whioh is most grafifying to me. 
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P. 364.— On the lOch Ootoher 18r)i) a public Meeting was held at 
■fCaraohi, at which an Aildreas was adopted for jircbcnlalion <(» Sir Bortle 
■Frcre, who was about to proceed to Calcutta aa a il ember of tlie Supreme 
Council. The following' riibolulion -was then nnaniinooal^’ adopted ; — 

“ TLat a Oonnnillec be aotuhuUsd 1o receive Hubsoiipliens for the purpose ef 
Marking l)y somo pablic tcsthnonial, the esteem and gnilitudc of the public for Sir 
Baltic Frere’fl able and auccessful admiuislialioii of the affairs c£ this Province, 
during a lengthened rule of nearly nine jeaih.” 

After much discussion ns to the form which the testimonial should take, 
the proposal to erect a Hall for public purjtoscs w^as adoivtcd, after Betting' ^ 
apart a sum of He. 2,<)f)0 { wliich wa.^ in the hands of Sir I'Vedc'rick Arthur, 
Bart., and Mr. ^V. P. Andrew, Chairman of the Sind Railway Company,) 
for the purchase of a piece of plate to be presented to Sir Bartle Frere 
when he had ceased to be a public servant in India. 

Designs were invited for a large Building fit to be used as a To-wn Hall 
for public purposes, to be called “ The Prere Tfidl,” and that of Captain 
Henry St. Clear "Wilkins, 11 B., was approved. According to this design, 
with some slight alterations, the work -was canied out, it having been 
b^im in August 1863. The total amount expended on it including 
mumcipal grants, was nearly Two Lacs of Rupees. 

On the 10th October 1863, this Building was opened by Samuel Mans- 
field Esquire, C. S. I-, then Commissiouer in Sind, when he addressed the 
assembly as follows — 

ItAnnes aim OlswciiViraiK, — Captain Merewotber has read to yoa a fall and 
detailed report of the procewlings oonnoctod with the eonstmetion of this building,' 
and it ia my pleasing duty now to oiven it for tlie use of the public, and littte re- 
mains for me to add to it beyend cot^ratnlating you on the completion of a Town 
Hall, Suoh as is not potscssed by any Munioipnlity in Western India. I lH)g to offlf 
my tbanks to Colonel Marston and the gentlemen associated 'with him on the Budd- 
ing Committee, for the time and lalmnr they have devoted to the saperviuing of the 
boilding of the Hall, 1 also return my tlianka to Mr. Eol«on 'who has so well 
fttlfiUed his part of the building, and 1 regret that a sad accident has prevonied his 
bdng present on this interesting oimsion. 

The MunieipM Oommissioners in assenting to the proposal of the iPrere Hull 
Committee to associate the memory of Sir Bartle Vrero’s servicet in the Froviaqe 
'With this Hall, and calling it by his name, have paid a graceful compliment to that 
Mstingnished man. 

Sir Bartle Brere has strong convietions that without improvements in the com- 
mnnlealaoin and the construction of Trrlgational works, little or no advance can h» 
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le moral and pliyeical improvement of tlie people, or in the development 
Tces of the conntry ; and from the time he landed in Siiul in 1851 til! 

1 1859, a period of nine years, they occupied his sole and undivided 
Other ofScers in high employ have equally strong convictions on thia 
t few have the same strong will to attain their ends. If their schemes 
8 do not meet with the approval of saperior authority they cease to 
> make exertion : not so with Sir I artle jPrere, he will hrook no refusal. 
)hrase of the late President of the XTnited States, “ he keeps pegging 
he gains his object." If he is refused hy ene authority he applies to 
[ have heard it stated on good authority that he applied to the Bombay 
t for a certain sum of money to cover tlie cost of the survey of a line of 
L certain parts of Sind; and his request was refused; he then applied to 
unent of India and met with a similar refusal. He afterwards addressed 
aiy of State and carried his point. 

tbguishing features in the administraticin of such a man may bo easily 
He infused his own spirit into his subordinates, and public works uf 
iption according to the requirements of the conntry, roads, bridges, 

I works, &o,, &c., have been constructed on a scale of great magni- 
vith a rapidity hitherto unknown, whereby the wealth of the people and 
le of the Government have been increased, and the resources of the country 
greatly developed, 

his administration nearly six thousand miles roads were constructed. 

I honk of the Indus near the town of fiorce, aa enormous work colled the 
lhannel " has been constructed to afford a supply of water to a net-work 
nctending some three hundred miles from the point where the water leaves 
The water from these canals will irrigate thousands of square miles, 
of indigo, sugar-cane, rice, wheat, &o., will, in the course of a few 
ir a country which has perhaps never been cultivated since the creation 
rid. A Similar work on the right bonk of the river, called the Shahad- 
, is in course of construction, and will produce the same results. The 
districts, when the late lamented General John Jacob pitched his tents in 
not produce ten thousand rupees — they now yield three lacs ; when the 
w in contemplation are completed that amount will be doubled. The 
r Oollectorate on the right hank has become a perfect garden, and yields 
double the revenue it did when it first came into the possession of the 
vernment. In the Hydrabad districts vast sums have been expended 
rovement of roads. In the year 1867 when India was convulsed with 
five lacs were devoted to these works under the energetio supervision of 
ils and his deputies. In every part of Bind the area of cultivation has 
% extended, and the wealth of the people and the revenue of the State 
ately increased. 

i itself is peudficulariy indebted to Sir Bartle Prere, who supplied its great 
, a <4peedy means of communication with the interior, in obtaining the 
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Bonotion of Qoverampnt Lo tlio ooiiR(rnttioi) of a 'Railway, 1 finuly belieife 

would nob havo boon granted for many yeaiis bad H not been for tbe energetic per- 
fiovcrauco with which ho pret.'Jud the matter on the notice of the anthorilies. Another 
great want of Karachi, perhaps even greater than the Railway, is a safo entrance 
into its heantiful harhonr. A few years ago n ship was wiccked onteide the harhonr 
and many lives ivcre lost. Sir Bar tie Frerc took advantage of this occurrence to 
urge upon the authorities the necessity of impnning the harbour, and as umud 
ho succeeded in carrying his ijolnt. Three huiidrod thousand pounds have alreo^ 
been expended on the works complctod, and consiilcrablo sums will he required 
to construct those in coutempl alien, and I liopo that a few years henco some future 
Commissioner iu Sind will meet you on a similar ocrasion ns the present to cele- 
brate thoir success. I think, Ladies and dentlemi'n, that you will agree with me 
that the Province of Sind owes a deep debt of gratitude to Sir Bartle Frere, and 
that the ‘Municiinil authorities have paid a very jnvipcr compliment to him 
by associating the memory of his services iu Sin<l, with this Building, and calling it 
by his name. 

I now declare the Fbebb H.vin open. 

P. 307, line 19.— The llonourable Jonathan Dunenn Invemity wa» 
Fourth Member of the ^Bombay Executive Council from 1863 to 1806. 

P. 368, line 33.— The Uonouruhle Barrow Helbert Ellis, Third Member 
of Council, resigned his seat on the 37lh March 1809, to take up his ap- 
pointment as a Member of the Supreme Council. On his depurture, the Na- 
tive Inhabitants of Bombay voted an Address to him, which was as follows;— 
To THB nOKOUBAnua BaMIOW nniiBBBT BUiIfl. 

Hon’ble Sir, — Wi, the native inhabitants of Bomlxiy, dosiro to offer to you our^ 
sincere and warm congi-atulations on your dexarture to take np a highly important 
and honorable post in the Council of the ’Viceroy ; at the same lime wo seek to 
express the esteem and admiration with which you are universally regarded, and 
the sorrow which all feel at parting from you. ^ 

Tour connection with this country commenced twenty-five years ago, when you 
were appointed an Antistant in the Rutnagherry OoUectomte. During fi.ve years* 
service in that nilla, you so g^ned the esteem and confidence of tho i>eople that 
your name is still familiar there, to rich and poor alike. In every village of that 
aflla you ore known os having infiaenood some wealthy man for good, or having 
redressed some poor man’s wrong. Tour views oud decisions on all Bobjects aio still 
guides to your sneoeasom. A reputation as an ablo and zealous officer, earned thus 
emrly, led to your selection in 1848 for tho difficult and delicate task of settling the 
Claims of certain British subjects on Siis Highness the Nizam. Tho tact and jndg- 
manb then displayed by you stamped you as a man of mark, end rapid promotion 
Mowed— Assistant Commissioner in Sind (1861); Acting Oommlasioncr In Sind 
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(1857) ; Eeveuue Commisaioner for Alienations ; Secretary to Government (1858) { 
Bevenne Commissioner N. D. (1862) ; MemTwr of the Local Council (1866) ; and noinr 
at last Memhei' of the Council of the Viceroy of India, — a fitting and livell-merited 
termination to a career embracing on acquaintance ■with every claSiS in every district 
of the Preeidency. It falls to the lot of few officials to gain such wide and varied ex- 
perience of our country. There are fewer still who, having that experience, could 
Utilize it as you have done. 

• The cause of education, in all its branches, from first to last, owes a large debt 
of gratitude to you, for your consistent personal encouragement of village and 
district schools, for your extension of education in Sind, for the prominent interest 
. you have ever taken in all our local school and college matters, for your warm support 
of female education, and for your valuable services as Pr e&ident of the School of 
Art. Public works and inprovements of all kinds have ever found in you a zealous 
and powerful advocate. It was your sound judgment that syatematized the adminis- 
tration of Local Funds for local improvemenis. By this wise measure, iimnmerable 
nsefol works and roads have already been constructed, and fonds provided for 
proseonting vigorously various impoirtant schemes, which must otherwise have been 
P<»iponed indefinitely. Your administration as a Bevenne Officer has similarly been 
marked by many wise and eminently pxootical measures of refonu. Among these, 
the Talookdaree Settlement, and the recognition of District Establishments deserve 
special mention, while your policy as Commissioner for Alienations wss at once just 
and judicious. In your intercourse with native officials, you. have been just and 
considerate, firm but never harsh. You stood their friend on the rise of prices la 
1863, and it is to you they owe their recent material improvement in their $tatu» 
and prospects, while you have ever been ready to advance the deserving to poets of 
jpespontihility and trust. In short you have been noted throughout your official career 
for the most remarkable capacity, for e33unent practical ability and the soundest 
* judgment, — qualities which, combined with your intimate acquaintance with che 
languages and customs of the country, have rendered you one of the most valtLabl& 
servants the Government ever had. 

< But while we thus express our admiration and respect for yon in yonr official 
capacily, we are forcibly reminded that we are losing in you, not only an able and 
just administrator, but a real and true friend, whose door has never been closed to 
any one who sought advice, — a friend whom we shall not easily replace, and whose 
absenoe will be long end keenly felt by us all. We are deeply sensible that a ohareder 
like yours, coupled with so much ability and kindliness of disposition, affords the 
most valuable example to those placed in authority over us ; it influenosB all for 
good, and leaves its imjaession everywhere. 

As a token of our esteem, and in special recognition of your valuable aid! 
in tiie cause of education, we beg your permission to found in yonr name a Scholar- 
ship to be awarded annuidly by puWio competition, in connection with the TJniveroity 
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ol Bomhfty, to tlie rtiost sacces'.ftil bcholai in ll»6 Engliah langftagc and lltairtlurj al 
tbe exam i nation toi the Degiee of Bachelor of Arts. 

In bidding jou a oordi,U and heaity faicwell, v'ofiud comoKition in the coaviction 
that this Presiiloncy, witii whoso wants .ind po<*nli.uiti('s you arc so well auinaintod, 
will yet benefit hugely by your luesonee at the eeat of Govoinmeut, 

P. 390, line “y), P. 412, line 0, P. lo3, line 2."), iiiul P. Ifif), line 30 . — The 
'Thanks of hath JJoHiPs af Parliament. — 3’he lollowiut’' extracts are take^ 
from HansartVs Parliameutary Debates for l8oB and 1B50 ; — 

JinUSP OF LOUD 
Monday, February 8, 18oB- 

Lord Panmutv, the Secretary of State for War, in moving' a vote of 
thanks to the Civil Service, Army, and Navy in India, *' said; — 

There remains ono other indhidual oonaeetetl •with the civil Government of 
India to whom I must invite your LoidfJilps to tender your thanks— il/r. FrerSf 
the Commitsioner of Sind. That gontlcnmn’si name, i)rol»tthly, is not so familiar to the 
5tnblio as ihoao othois whom I have mentioned, but it is certuin there is no man 
to whom India owes a deeper debt of gratiindu. Ah Commissiojicr of Sind he has 
arecondled the people of that province to Brithh rule, and by liib prudence and 
wisdom eoufirmed the conquest which had l«on achieved by the galUnt Napier. He 
was thereby enabled to funiwh aid to the centre of revolt, or whovevex' it was 
meoded ; while by his prudent raaimgenreat ho maintdueil, daring tho whole of 
this period, order and peace throughout the proviuoo with which ho was charged. 
a- i ♦ 

Viecomt Falkland, alluding to what had fallen from a noble speaker respecting 
Hr. Prore, said that he knew pretty well the nature of tho sorvit*es rendered by 
that gentleman daring the Mutiny in India, .md ehould like to say a few words re> 
speoting them, Mr. Prero arrived in Sind early in the summer of IbC?, aflor 
having been on leave of absenoe in England. Almcnt immediately on his arrlvtd, 
news of the outbreak at Meerut renolwd him. Without hositatlou, and acting upon 


* That the thanks of this House be given to tbe lit Hon’ bio Viscount Canning, 
<hweraoc>Geaeral of the British PossetMious in tho East Indies l the Bt Hon’ bis 
lord Harris, Governor of the Presidency of Madras ; tho Et JXon'blo Imd 
stone, Governor of tho Presidency of Bombay; Sir John Lsix-d Mair j^avrsnee, 

, 'Ghiei OommiiKioner of tho Panjaub ; and Henry Barth Bdioard Frcre Bs^vre, 
Ximmiiiioner of Sind i for tho energy and ability with which they have employed 
the resources at Iheir command lo supprobs tho widely>’Hprca.d Mutiny in Her 
Hajeaty's ln<Uan Dominionb. 
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M3 icsponaibility, he at once sent two rogiracuta — the l&t European Bombay 
Ftt^ileera and a Corpa of Sikhs — ^1o the Paujanb to the as'si&tanco of Sir John Law* 
renea. The former of these londorcd ossential service in chastising a regiment of 
Bengal Light Oavalry which liad mutinied ; the Sikhs escorted the heavy siege train to 
Delhi, n service of no slight imiwrtance, and afterwards assibted in the assault 
upon the magazine of that city. Not content with this, Mr. Frere 30 ub down into 
the Northern Provinces of the Bombay Presidency half of the only European corps 
which remained ; and afterwards, when the Mohurmm, the great Mahomedan festival, 
approached, such was the feeling of irritation in Bombay, that he found it necessary 
to denude Sind oven of the emidl numhei of Europeans then with him, retaining only 
a skeleton, so to speak, of the 2nd Bomhay Light Infantry. Whr. Frere likewise 

opened a new line of postal communication between the Panjaub and Calcntta and 

Bombay. Eg found the communication between those places, via, Agra, completely 
closed ; and had ho not, by dint of great exertions, re-estahliahed it by a 
new line, the Panjanh would have been entirely cut off from tho rest of India. 
This, ha ( Vi&oount Falkland ) thought, was no slight service ; and he could not 
help feeling that, as he had lately seen it ol&erved in a public print, a man who, 
by his own Unaided exertions, hold a newly-conquered country coutaining 6,000,000 
of inhabitants entirely by his own energy, and through the respect entortaiaed for 
his personal character by the Natives, and his known ability and firmn^a, at a time 
when ha had only ItO Europeans within the whole of that province — such a man 
had performed essential services to his country ; and to have withheld the thanks 
of Parliament from him, when it was giian to every man in the Bomepodtion, 
would have been most ungenoious and unjust. 

^ JI0U3JS OF COMMONS, 

Monday, Februaiy 8th 1858. 

VisGOunt Palmerst 07 t in moving" a vote of thnnka to the' Civil Service 
Army, and Navy in India, said; — ^ 

=» # # 

I must not, however, omit to mention, the nmao of Mr. Frert, the OomnUtumr 

Si7idf who is also included in this vote — a man whose services are so well known 
and appreciated that it is superfluous for me to allude to them at gi eater length. 

Mr, Jolm Pollard WUkughby said ^ 

He was glad to find also that his friend, Mr. Frere, the Gteuerol Oemmander of 
Sind, was singled oat for praise. It was said of Sir John Lawrence, the Commls- 
doner of the Panjaub that he had saved India, and ho might say of Mr. Frere, that 
he hod saved the Panjaab; for if it had not been for the appearance of a British 
regiment and of the Boloooheo troops from Sind, at Moolton, matters might have 
assumed a very cUfforent aspect there. Ha was gratified to find that the noble 
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Lortl hail inolurlod in his vole Iho Civilian*?, scTcral of whom had greatly distingnish- 
cd thouisolvcs) in the rooent dlstuibancog. ^ * 

nOUSEOF LOliDS. 

Tliui'bdiiy, April 14th 1859. 

The Earl of Berhj in propobiu^ a voto of thanks to the Governor- 
General and Civil Ufficcw &:c., * Ruid: — 

« y- It ^ 

There ia another distinguishod man who has distingmshod himself in a civil 
calamity, and who on a former occsision wav referred 1o in loimv of jiwt praivo by 
the noble Earl who sits holow tho gangway (tho Earl of Ellonborongh ), Mr. Bortle 
Frerc, tho Oommissionor of Sind. Perhaps hie task was not bo .arduous as that of 
Sir John La^vrenee, as ho suecoeded to a Oovemment in which much had been 
done before to tranquillise and Bcttle the miiuls of tho Natives, and to establish 
among tho wild native tril3ev the blessings of a good and beneficent gnvommont. 
But to Ml*. Piore is due the crwlit of having supported that »j stem throughout, and 
of having maintained his province, when a groat portion of India was in a Rtate of 
disturhance and levoli, in a stale of ontiie and unbiokou tranquillity; aud, my Lords, 
permit me here to say that though the duties porformed and tho services ronderod 
by those civil officers arc not so brilliant and ila-szling as those of tho military service, 
they are not less o&sential to tho good govomment of ludin. Our hold on India 
must not depend solely, though it must mainly, on oui military force ; hut iho hold 
maintained hy a milihiry force sufficient, for its purpose, must Ixj strongllioned and 
supported hy tho respect and esteem which the Natives ontortain few those wLa 
hold all that unlimited authority in those distant provinces. 

% % 

Earl Granville said ; — 

« « * 

But our chief reason for confidence was tho reliance wo felt in the moral and in- 
tolleotual qualities of our fellow countrymen in India. And, however great that 
confidence may have been, I soy, without hesitation, that the conduct lioth of tho 

• That the Thanks of this House be given to tho Bight Hon’blo Visoounl Canning 
H. 0. B., Her Majesty’s Viceroy and Governor Qenoml of India; the Et non’bla 
Lord Elpbinstone, G. 0. B., Governor of tho Presidency of Bomltay, Sir John Laird 
Mail Lawronoe, Baxt., G. C. B., late Lt. Governor of the Panjaub ; Sir Bohert N, C. 
Hamilton, Bart., Agent to the Governor Gcmeral in Conlrol India ; ITcary Jiartle 
Sdioard JP^tre, Bsq:., Commdssioncr ofJSind ; Boltort Montgomery, Esq, lato Com- 
missioner in Oude ; for the Ability with which they have Bcvorany employed tho 
Bosources at their Dbq)osal for tho Eo-cstabiUhmeut of Pooco in Her Majesty’s 
Indian Bomiiiioim. 
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(avllianfl and the military have far fcnrpa'ieal every Tea«ional)le expectation that 
conld have been entertained of them> It ib marvelloua to think of the great moral 
qnalitiefc, as well of the phyaical courage, hy the display of which they were enabled 
to straggle against and ovoroome the feaifol obstacles they had to encounter. I 
know oi nothing which appeals more strongly to the imagination than the manner 
in which Mr. Frere, amidst a population of some 0,000,000 Natives, and supported 
by but between 100 and 200 Europeans, contrived to maintain perfect tranquillity 
• in the province entrusted to his charge, after denuding himself in every direction of 
troops and despatching them to points to which he thought they were more required- 

EOTJSE OF COMMONS, 

Thursday, April 14th 1869. 

Lord Stmley in moving tlrants to the Govenunent and Army in India, 
said ; — * * 

Mr. Frere whose name stands next in the vote, is one of two men by whom the 
outlying and comparatively recently acquired province of Sind has been governed 
with a very small display of physical force, and a comparatively limited amount of 
Enropean aid. He was rnde&tigable at a time of the greatest difficulty in forwarding 
supplies of allkirrds to those parts of the counlry in which military operations were 
in progress. He has ruled the province of Sind with justice, with wisdom and with 
vigour, neither on the one hand unduly deferring to Native prejudices, nor, on the 
other, harshly and inconsiderately disregarding Native ideas and feelings ; and he 
has had his reward, for throughout those battles, Sind has been tranquil and 
loyal. I eaid that Mr. Frere was one of two men by whom that province had 
been kept in order. The other, unhappily, cannot now be reached by +ho 
thanks of this House, or hy any expresion of national gratitude. But it is not 
right that the name and memoiy of GieneralJacob should pass away without receiving 
some passing recognition of a genius so rare and a character so exalted. * * 

Tht Fight Eon^Ue 7emm Svnfk ( now Lord Lyveden, ) saidj — 

* » * 

The noble Lord the Secretary for India has mentioned the name of Mr,* Frere. 
No man stands higher in India in reputation than the Governor of Sind. Among 
many oireumstancea which ore so satisfactory in the power of offering thanks to 
the great men who aohieved such remarkable success thore is one feature certainly 
o£ dissatirfaction, which is this — that we praised the prominent men who suppressed 
the revolts and insurrection hut are almost necessarily obliged to be silent on the 
merits of those who preserved a province where no insurrection or revolt took 
place. I am therefore glad to see Intioduced into the Hesolution the name of 
Mr. Frere. He, together with General John Jacob, preserved that province almost 
without troops, aud mainly, I believe hy the authority and terror of — among the 
troops the affection for— General Jacob. General Jacob has gone from among usr 
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j)iit lio Ilia? loft in Lia ■niitinga snffioient to aliow wlmt ■vrondora tlio detovininat 
ouo Tosoltito will may acliieve over the minds of otlicr nKn, parlioultuli iho Em 
mind over ilie Nath 03. Ibeliovo it was cntii-oly owing to Iho diHt'iplijio < 
troops in Sind that not ono of thorn stiircd whon tho rebt of tlio Native army 

ap in revolt. • 

* * * 

P. 308, lino 1, — Another roceut writer, Air. rritchard, author of 
dian Administration from 1850 to 1800, ” thus writeb rcbpaoting Sir 1 
Prere j — 

“ Sir Barfcb EVerc loft India wilh a ropulalion Bcareoly perhaps snipa.'^Rcd 
of hia contoniporaries. Ho first canic prominently into notice in Sind, wh 
hold tho office of Chief Conimibsioncr dming the nnjiicticn of lbr)7 ami buhb 
years. As Governor of Tomhay, ho fully sn^laincHl the rtpntvtiou ho li.id ear. 
tho small non-regulation Provinco.. "Witli cnorgy and nplitwdo for hafaino^-s. 
liberal views, and a groat oxporienco of the counliy, ho put himbclf at th( 
of eveiy movomont which hml for its tlie w'olfaro of tlic native eommnnily, or 
was inspired hy the spirit of progicbs. For a while he botinod to have solv' 
imposbihlo piohlem of an latlian Gmonior King poimlar with nil cksseb, I 
and Eurqwans, official and non-official. With mihtoxj officors nnd buhordint 
civil employ, he wob nn especial favorite, for ho had tough t their Iwfcllo rigoro 
the height of the monetary crisis, tuul but forth their olaiuts to some inorc 
salary to meet the uanbual presaoro upon their resoarcca.** 

* A * 

And Mr. Algernon West, in Ids history of Sir Charles Wood's a( 
stralion of Indian Affairs, says, — 

“Tho appointments to Bombay of Sir Georgo Clerk and of his eocwpsf 
Bortle Frere, were buccessfol beyond all question and their auliseqnonl noni 
to the Connell of India at home, ono hy n Whig ( Sir Ciuuh>b Woot 
Viscount Halifax), and one by a Tory ( Vibcnnnt Crawl lome, now Max 
Solisbury* ) Seorotary of State, bhevr how weU thoir sorvicea have been a 
flted kt Eagtand.” 

P. 423, line 6, — iZ7je Cmmittee ^ ArehUcotural Atiti<imtm of IT 
India . — “ In Pehruary 1805, tlxe undermentioned Gentlemen were req 
hyHis Excdlency Sir II. B. E. Prere, to form themselves into a Com 
witii the view of pubh'shing the materinls collected for portxuying om 
renting to the public^ portions of the mugniiicont orchitcctoro with 
the Preddeney of Bombay and the territories bordering on it aboum 
othere to be procured in the form of a compndicnsive series of volun 
the Architectural Antiquities of Western India i-— 
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ITonnJe W. E. Frcre. 

” A. K. rorb''3. 

” n. Newton, 

” W. E. Caaselfl, 

** Jogannatli Sankaxsett. 

Eastainji. J. Jejeeblioy. 
” Premabliai Hemabhai. 

Sir Jnmeetji Jejeebboy, Bart. 


Tbe Eev. John ‘WilsoH; D. T). P, B.S 
Edward Irvine Howard Esij, M, A. 
Sir Alexander Grant, Bart, L L. D, 
Bbau Daji R‘»q, M. E. A. S. 

T. C. Hayllar Esq, B. L. 

W. Wordsworth Esq, B. A. 

J. Trubshawe Esq, Architect. 


Messrs. Piemchond Eoychand and Karsandas Madhavadas volunteered 
to contribute Rupees 30,000 for the volumes. These have been produced 
under the gratuitous editorship of Mr. T. C. Hope of the Bombay Civil 
Service, who has prepared the Historical and Descriptive sketch of Volume 
1 ( Ahmedabad ). It is “ affectionately and monmfuHy inscribed to the 
memory of the Hon’ble Mr. Justice Alexander Kinloch Forbes by some 
in whom his genius first awakened a love for the romantic History and 
graceful Architecture of Guzerat. ” 

The second Volume relates to the Architecture of Dhawar and Mysore. 
It is inscribed to Lord Elphinstone, “ under whose enlightened administra- 
tion the first efforts were made hy the British Government, to introduce to 
Europe and perpetuate hy means of photographic art, the noble monuments 
of Western Hidia. ” 

The third Volume contains the Architecture of Beejapoor, and is dedicated 
to Sir Bartle Prere, “ who, when Resident at Sattara, made the preservation 
of the ruins of Beejapoor his especial care, and in his present high position is 
striving, by his discr im inate influence, to render the Architecture of Queen 
Victoria equal to that of her great predecessors on the thrones of India. ” 

P- 439, line 19. — ^The Suez Canal was formally opened by the Empress 
of Prance in the presence of the other Princes of Europe, on the 17th No- 
vember 1809. This is a most important event in connection with the trade 
of Bombay. 

The other remarkable event was the completion of the through Railway 
communication between Bombay and Calcutta, The line from Jubbulpore, 
( the terminal station of the G. I. P. R. on the North-east, ) to Bombay was 
opened by His Royal Highness the Duke of Edinbm’gh ( Prince Alfred ) 
on the 7th March 1870. 

Cotemporaneous with this, was the successful laying of the Submarine 
Telegraph by the Great ^astem^ 

To Captain Sheiard Osborne belongs the credit of the adiniinstrativo 



^Tjility in tlic execution of lliis i?reat wovL, nnd to IMr. Jolm Pender 
for being the priucinnl ag’('nt in Mipi^l^intr tlie greiit<‘r portion of the funds. 
Ho had the rare counige and enga<-ity l<» risk, in times of great commercial 
distrust, the investm«'ul of a large csi})iliil in im enterprise which other capi- 
talists were afraid to touch without the security of a (Sovemmentguafantee” 

I'liis telegriphic lino was opened to the public t>n the ‘itUh March 1870, 

Ilis l{ 03 ’'al Ilighneas 1‘rince Allred thus alludes to these events in hia„ 
letter dated 7th April 1870, to the I'ieeroj’' and Govcmor-tleneral, the Earl 
Mayo, regiu’diug his recent visit to India ; — 

“ I was very inurh giatified with my visit to Bomljay, a city, which from its , 
great maritimo iinportaiK’e, iire-cminonlly cliiiins iiiy atlmition ns a sailor. My 
nmval there was liappily limed at a period in her Uisioiy ■ahich is tmprocedontod ; 
for it liappenod almost contomporancouhli with three grtnt c\enls, each of which 
has a dheol hearing upon her future groatuchS. I tillude to tho eoinplotion of the 
Hailway comnumication between Kastoru and IVcstcm India, — tbc opening of the 
Suez Canal, — and the laying of tlio Sulmiarine Tuliigmph betwoon Suez and Bomliay, 

I trust that the biighb hopes for the future which this happy coneurreueo of events 
is calculated to inspire will he amply realised, and I also hope that my kind 
Friends in Piomhiiy will somotimoH remendwr, tliat simiiltajieously with the dawn 
of thoir good fortune, tho son of their Sovereign eamo among them, to assuro 
thorn of the lively Bymi*athy with which Her Majesty reganls thorn, and of the 
pleasure with which she will learn of thoir hopofid prospects,” 

P. 447, lino 33 . — JRawnfi a f ami for the nmmal nmnrd of two prizes to 
the best girls in the Hindu and Farsi Female Bahooh respective/ 1 /. — Rupees 
1,128 were mibsorihed on the occasion, of which Rs. 002 have heoa 
collected, and deposited in the Government Savings’ Bank with the view 
of carrying out the intention expressed in the concluding part of the 
Address. 

P. 448, line 11. — The deputation was composed of Khan Bahadur Meai 
Goolam Baba, Sett Bwarkadas IjaBuhhni, Sett Buijoiji Merwanji, and Mr. 
Ktakhuahru Uormusji Alpaiwaln, who wailed on His Excellency Hir Bartle 
Prero at Government House, Parel, and delivered the Address signed 
by the Native Inhabitants of Surat. 

P, 467, note, liuo 2 . — Jlis Highness Itaj Bltri Fanmalsingji, — A Durbar- 
was held at Drangdra on the 3rd November 1860, at which Air. II. M, 
Birdwood, C. S., the Tlcst Assistant Political Agent, Kattiawur, delivered 
to His Highness, a letter jfrom His Excelhmcy Sir H. B. E. Frere, G, C. S. L, 
K. 0. B,, the Governor of Bombay, and another from Sir Williain 
Muir, K, 0, S, I,, Secretory to the Government of India, Foreign Depart- 



mentj infonmug the Rajah Uiat he had beeu nominated and appointed to hf 
a K. C. S. !•, and conveying their good wishes that he might long* live to 
®iyoy the honom*. 

Mr^ Birdnvood addressed His Highness to the following effect ; — 

Uaj Saheb, — The Political Agent has commisBioned me to deliver the Kliureetn 
from His Excellency the Governor, informing your H)ghnes'= that Iler Most Gracion-: 
% Majesty the Queen has been pleased to confer on you the rank and title of a Knight 
of the Most Exalted Order of the Star of India. It gives me much pleasure to he 
the hearer of this Khureeta, for though I have only been a fovr months in Kattmwar, 

I have been here long enongh to learn in what high esteem you are held by all classes, 
both for your personal worth and for your care for the welfare of your people. I 
was gratified to learn a few days ago that you intended to shew your sense of the 
honour conferred on yon by canying out important reforms in the administration of 
your territory, and by undertaking works for promoting the comfort and happiness 
of your people. You intend to estahlibh Courts of Jubtice, and to enact "ffritlen 
laws for their guidance, to construct a central prison, and to make rules for prison 
discipline, and to reorganize your police. You have told me al&o that you intend 
to make good roads, and to clear out the old tanka and dig new ones. What you have 
told me I will tell Major Keatinge, and he will hear the tidings with the liveliest 
satisfaction. I trust that your Ilighness may long be spared to carry out your be- 
nevolent intentions, and that yon may long enjoy the honours which have fallen to 
your lot. I now discharge the commission with which I have been ontrubted, and abk 
yon to take from me this Khureeta from His Excellency the Governor. 

Uh S.i{jlmes9 thus replied ; — 

Her Most Gracious Majesty the Queen has appointed me a Knight of the Most Ex- 
* alted Order of the Star of India, and this Khureeta from His Excellency the Go- 
vernor hears that tidings. This act of Her Majesty evinces Her Majesty’s great- 
nesi and benevolence, inasmuch as it is the duty of every ruler to be kind and good 
to his people, to improve their condition, to protect them from all kinds of oppres- 
^on, and to govern them with justice. Every ruler who does this, only does what is 
required of him, said it is a defect in the ruler who does not pay requisite attention 
to these requirements. The honour which has thus been conferred on one who has 
simply tried to divest himself of the blame of having this defect has been bestowed 
because we have in. this province such a good Political Agent as Major Keatingo 
who sends this Khureeta through you, We, the Chiefs, consider it a great honour 
done to us, and I very gratefully accept it. We now hcq>e that God will give us 
power to promote works of improvement, and that he will reward Her Gracious 
Majesty with long life to enable Her Majesty to fulfil Her Majesty's desire to see 
our good management. 

His Highness was subsequently invested with the Ijibiguia of the Order 



jtl a l)url)ar lidd by tbo J’olifu-.il Aj^cnt at Wad wan, at which the j>riucii)ft) 
(Jhicfr) of .riuilawad were pwsenf. 

llivS ]Ii}^'hnorts died on (ho l(t(h Oetobor and in notifyinpf this 

event, Colonel W. Audoinnn, the proHcnt Polilicul Ayeni, (hus wrttto;-— 

“ TUo I’olitical At;ent luis wcoiml with proat renrot tlu* announceinont of tho 
fleatli, oil Saturday tlio lOlh Ootnher ISfiO, of Ilin irynu i ItaiinniKiugji of 
Drauc;dra, K. G. S. I. * 

This Prliico’H prudent and lienimi Kovoninienl, tlio eoufidenco and affccliou 
wilh whii'li ho was reijirded by liii l>ha^ad, his gteot and Mill di-suiied iuflnoiico 
tlirouyTiout Jhalawad, will lonj? cause his name to lie rcmombeiod in Kattia^var as • 
that of a wiho and just rulor. 

In token of respect to His Ili^hno^s’ memory, llie Political Ai^cut rcQuests that 
all Qoveiniueui ofiieos in Ikijkok' bo tlofcd this d.i>.” 

lie is succeeded by his oldest son, His lligdincMi hfaunbungji Baluidur. 

P. 4.67, line 17. — 27fo j)t»pul/n' Lnulrr oj present -This is 

an allusion to the Ili«‘ht llon'blo John Briirlit, ISt. I\, thi> proai'nt President 
of the Board nf Trade. At u nioelin;' ludd on the 4Ui Dt'combor 1H06 in 
St. Jame.s’ Hull, London, in favour of Parliamoid ary lleform, ou tlie mo- 
tiou for a vote of thanks to tho Ciniinnan, Air. Ilrij^ht took occasion (o ex- 
press bis dissent from observations made by one of the H|)eaker.s in reference 
to the Queen, lie spoke as follows ; — 

“ I rise for one moraont Ixjforo tho vote of thanks is pul. I nocal hardly sny that 
I entirely concur in it, and I lopo it will rocoivo tho un.iniraouj Mipport of the ^ 
meeting ; hut I riso for tho purpose of marking in ono Fcatcnce n n foroueo to a 
■portion of tho spocoh of one of the Hiioakers, (tlie llight llon'blo Mr Ayrton) which I ' 
hope I did not fully comprohend, hut, if I did, in which I am totally uuablo to concur. 

Ho made an allusion to tho great meothig of yosH-rday, to tho awembhajo in tho 
pork and tho neighltourhood of tho Palaeo. He alK> made olteorvaliouH with regard 
to the Queem, which, in my opiniou, no meoling of piniplo in tliu country, aiifi 
•eortoiidy no mooting of Ileformets, ought to listen to with approhadon. Let it ho 
romomhered that there has boon no occasion on which any Ministry has parimscd 
•an improved representation of the people when tho Qnouu has not given her cordial, 
unhesitating, and, I bellovo, hearty assent. Lot it l>o remomliertxl, if there be now 
.at her side a Minister who is opposed to an improvement of the represuutaiion of 
.the people, it is because, In obediouce to well known rales and couslitational pmo* 
tioe, the decision of the House of Oommons on the Bill of last Bowdon rendored it 
neoesaary for bet to toko the oourse which she then did take, Bat the honourable 
{gontlmaan teferred further to a supposed alvjorption of Iho bympathtes of the Queen 
in grief for her lale husband to tho exclusion of sympathy for and with the people. 

■J am not accustomed to stand up in defence of thorn who arc posbesiota of crowns. 
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Blit I oonld not sit hero and hoar that ohservatlon nriihoTit a sonsatlon. of wonder 
and of pain, I think there has been by many persons a great injustice done to the 
Queen in reference to her desolate and rridowcd position. And I venture to say 
this, that a woman, be she the Queen of a great realm or the wife of one of your 
Jabonring men, wLo can keep alive in her heart a great sorrow for tho lost object of 
her life and her affections, is not at all likely to bo w<inling in a great and generous 
sympathy with jou. ” 

P- 4:SI, line 31 . — Jttdicial Bntnch of the Civil Service .- — For full informa- 
tion relating' to the quc&tion of Jonuing a separate judicial brancdi of the 
Civil Service in India, and the legal training of Civil Servants, the reader 
ih referred to Selections from the Fecovds of the Government of India, 
Home DepartmenI, Ifo. 70. It may he mentioned, tliat the subject of pro- 
viding a course of legal study for Civihans debigned for the judicial branch 
of tlie Service, w as first brought to the notice of the Bombay Government 
by the late Mr. E. I. Howard, Director of Public Instruction in his letters 
No 1004 dated 6tli September, and No. 2304 dated 17th October 1859, 
Mr. Howard’s .suggestions vyerc adopted with few modifications, and the ac- 
Jcnowlcdgmciits of the Goveiiiment and Her Majesty’s Secretary of State 
for India in Council oommunicuted to him for hi.s valuable reports. 

1‘. 4S0. — ^Mias Mmy Carpenter describes the various Entertainments given 
to Ills Excellency Sir II. D. E. Frere in the following words; — 

“ I fouud hombtvy society in a slate of consideiahle excitement, in consequence of 
the ajqa caching departure of Sir I’aitle Picrc aud his family, on account of the ex- 
jiirnlion of hits term of ollice. Evoiy one* was wi&hing to do him honour. Two rei 
^jmirltablo events lud ialcon plat.e duiing the preceding week. One was a Bazar for 
tlio Iwnefit of the Alexandra Giilh’ School, in which Lady Fiere had taken a warm 
, interest ; it was managed cbicHy by the ParseeR, and the young Ladies of the Parsi 
,‘^i*lionla CX.C out id beautiful needlework for it, This was a novel attempt, and suc- 
VI di (1 AVI 11. The olUi r was a party given by a native CLief in honour of His Ex- 
celloney the Gioveinor ; lie had come to Bombay with his Lady; whom he was desirous 
(lf iiutiiiting into Jilunlihh oivilis'uion, while she retained her native dress and habits. 
She had even ht'gun to learn Englihli, and Lad been a visitor at Government House. 
It wiib intimated to her lliat it would bo very gi-atifiing to her European friends if 
fcho Avould herself receive her visit oi-h ; she 60 far overcame her native reserve that, 
RUiiportt'd by an English Lady, hhc joined her husband in doing the honours of the 
jiarty, with as murh dignity and grace as if she had boon bom to a Court life. 
This Brabmin Cliief and his Lady have led tbo way. May their example be soon fol- 
lowed by many of their countrjmen and women! The Chief of Jamkhandi and hia 
^’ife purpose visiting our Island ero long, and will then give us on opiiortunity of 
iilipAA'ing our apprceiatlou of so great a triumph over ancient thraldom. 

r? 



Auolliov l)uUhni {>ulaliv»niM<'nt liPt'T\ "i\pu iu honnm rf Pir Boilp 
I'vl’y I’uip b-v I NUi\p 'i-uikunn, atiiauiKi ni the Ltji UIjm Countjl, tlit Ilon’lk 
Milt, \UUs N illiubbtvj, till mutiiti tilt luiii ion 

Till kn ’’lit-li u iilmt nIkuK 11 «1 o M(i( Miiiib i of tlio T Pii’li Clnl fi\c> i 
lipiutifull ill, inilidi lilt iuliinoil\ ifoin, ii Inn m il tin «Ii j <*ouun 

anil 1 ]< Lih, Mliuh 1 us um\ti ill^ i» ml 1 m anini'itU iim ail 'lltifii do 

tV jinklit (liiinti lukl tin 10 , V liuli bit 11 Id olituxl fiiilUiiiin fititi ili t int pit ui 
f ho 1*11 sail n<‘3, to show thin lesput to Sit l.ullo tiui 01 1 njfil oi da diiiiitr, * 
in tlu pipt IS of tlio ilu, t liowul th it the p uluspi i ti im (finnioi into t, wid 
that Iho i nlo i uiw on the tion iiuix tli«\ n a' loiiuwiit. not nun ion i lane ut*i, 
but '■pMiiit tioin the In iit. VVInl 3if Imn rlf nil ■^hov d 11 it no << 'in on tie 
CM ti'J 1 twi»nhim iinl (hr Pu uhuo\ t huh hnl Intii uiuki la i no liu t is 
Itiil} bun td »*l ji nil tin (M I ion, 1 ill n i lit lulU iiidiliniK 1 is dif i ho, in 
hirown p 'iilui splnn, Itul (loin iiiim t inijiitltnl WdK ioi (In ^ tint , in co op 
Cl it ion s idi Ini husl u il 

The nioit '•pi mini snid t uninont ( £ 11 « is, lrw''\d, hni hv iho flni 1 h A V! 
Pis non, (ho wmth^ on oi tint Diitd Si*- odi w hrio i n« will 1 1 iniiiidt h id in 
thiHput of tin wfihl, h, the mnij nuimluiit iilis li n uh to iJn i iiiiln ft ins 
adoption, bs the 0 I il'h him ul 1 1 mIiuIIp lit tiinlid 'Ills I 11 ‘m ul tn> 

■thiiit; I had stui 01 !( idil liiKikmt, tlown lidu luiipin idnituhdi tie f <i ui, 

jlUuiiiuitvd tiu'whfie t\i(h 3< t iffi mm (oulll ini\ im i k lu i rune di udid 
intho Anhi'ti Nu'hts' Inlpit uninents. Tin ill sttinwnslni h itelb the (lenKn' 
there of thf honoiiud. inothci of the hot, in qii oul\ tin !oo\ip' wiih iiotomul 
deh(;Ut on the cetw, *1111 lecusing the tni to with n twi diu»d\, tl m h( 
Aiahie w.m her inothei tonp lie, and ‘he had nisei leipuudli kih > n nn (fidd i 1 
oonserie with her ** ' 

f f > *• l ii'iii t 
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